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lifo 


:  teaching  of  Bishop  Butler  with  respect 
tbe grave  lUviJca  itself  under  two  hcnds.  The  first  of  these  em- 
bnM^cB  the  likclihowla  which  can  be  collected  out  of  the  "course 
of  natnro"  witli  regurd  to  the  effect  of  death  upon  our  exiBtencc. 
This  is  a  physiiml  or  metaphysical,  aud  in  neither  aspect  a  moral, 
discusion  :  it  occupies  the  first  chapter  of  the  "Analogy,"  From 
it«  position  on  the  threshold  of  the  treatise,  as  well  as  from  the  na- 
ture of  its  topics,  it  ba£  attracted  much  attention,  aud^it  is  fair 
tiOadd,  much  criticism.  There  is,  however,  a  larger  strain  of  teach- 
ing, which  p(?rvade8  the  work,  but  which  for  the  most  part  is 
scattered  piecemeal  through  it,  as  the  opening  up  of  the  general  ar- 
gument into  wider  spaces  gives  occasion  for  its  introduction. 
Thi«  relates  not  to  the  question  whether  we  are  barred  by  death 
from  pMsing  into  another  world,  but  to  the  prospects  of  man 
in  that  other  world  ;  aud  in  one  part  of  the  treatise  it  gives  rise 
to  a  diacnsaion  not  metaphysical  but  moral :  which  is  also  ono  of 
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extreme  interest.      'With  these  two  widely  separated  branchea  of 
the  subject  it  will  be  appropriate  to  deal  separately. 

And  now  as  regards  the  first. 

At  the  outset  certain  remarks  are  to  bo  made. 

In  the  first  place,  the  chapter  "On  a  Future  Life"  contaii 
adiscussion.  not  upon  immortality,  but  upon  survival.  The  inqnii 
is  simply  whetlier  we  can  pass  the  bourn  into  the  nndiscovere 
land,  and  has  no  relation  to  our  condition,  or  the  duration  of  oui 
existence,  after  we  have  arrived  there. 

In  the  second  place,  as  the  chapter  is  a  plea  not  for  immor- 
tality, properly  so  called,  but  for  persistence  of  life  as  against  the 
special  occasion  of  death,  so  it  is  a  plea  not  for  the  survival  of  the^ 
whole  man,  but  only  of  the  spiritaal  or  immaterial  part  of  mar 
The  body  of  man  takes  no  benefit  for  the  argument  of  this  chnj 
ter.     Butler  was  well  aw.irc  th.at,  from  the  only  sources  open 
him  at  the  first  inception  of  his  work,  iie  could  offer  no  effectus 
argument  on  its  behalf  :    and  it  was  enough  for  his  purpose  if  he* 
could  obtain  an  admission  of  some  reappearance  of  the  rational 
and  responsible  human  soul  in  a  future  world.  fl 

In  the  third  place,  the  condition   of  our  author  in  this  first     i 
chapter  is  that  of  a  mnn  who  has  to  fight  with  one  of  his  hands 
tied  up.     His  general  discussion  is  upon   analogies.     Analogies 
considered  as  resemblances  of  ratios,  require  four  terms  to  com« 
plete  them.     Butler  has  before  hin>  facts  of  nature,  admitted  tc 
stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  an  Author  of  nature.     He  has 
third  term  in  certain  facts  of  moral  government  or  of  rcvealoc 
religion,  and  from  these  three  he  has  to  infer  the  fourth.     But  in 
his  argument  on  a  future  life,  the  third  term,  on  which  he  has  to 
build  the  fourth,  is  entirely  wanting  :    for,  being  precluded  from^ 
referring  to  any  divine  authority,  he  has  no  experimental  facts  tofl 
adduce  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  death. 

Tliere  are  those  who  say  these  two    things,   survival  and 
immortality,  are  but  one:  and  seem  to  suppose  that  the  case  o^fl 
surmounting  death  is  like  that  of  obtaining  a  passport  which  will^ 
carry  us  over  the  frontier  of  some  foreign  country;  where,  this 
once  done,  we  have  no  other  impediment  to  apprehend.      But  o 
this  assumption  of  the  identity  of  survival  with  immortality,  it 
to  be  observed  that  it  is  a  pure  assumption  and  nothing  more, 
We  have  no  title  to  postulate  in  h'minfl  that  powers,  which  may 
be  so  adjusted  or  equipped  as  to  face  the  contingency  of  deivth. 
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ist  therefore  be  in  all  respects  snch  as  to  be  certain  of  facing 
»iUi  a  lilce  imponitr  every  other  contingency  whicb,  for  aught  we 
^s  of  the  future  may  cnfoM  In  its  nmple  bosom. 
i/iy  remain  open  and  without  prejudice  for  inde- 
pendent discDSsion. 

Tliere  is  a  fourth  obeprvation  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  we 
P»rt  tbout  the  consideration  of  Butler's  chapter.     It  doe^  not  form 
aneccasanr  purt  of  his  general  argument.     He  might,  without 
thii  chapter,  put  in  array  all  the  facts  e.Tperimentally  ascertained 
^  which  proTe  the  existence  in  this  world  of  a  government  by  re- 
Tinls  and  pnnishmenta,  and  the  riglitooua  character  of  that  gnv- 
eronienl ;  and  might,  with  this  apparatus  of  moral  considerations, 
nnir  made  ready  for  use,  build  upon  them  the  usual  and  irresist- 
ible argamenU  for  a  fntnre  state.     From  the  opening  sentences 
0}  the  chapter,  beseems  to  enter  upon  it  with  reluctance,  and 
obW  l)rcanse  he  thinks  it  practicable  and  needful  to  clear  the  sub- 
jttt  from  certain  metaphysical  difficulties  as  to  personal  identity 
»ith  which  it  has  been  darkened,  and  which,  unless  removed, 
might  bar  his  .iccesa  to  the  great  moral  argument  he  desires  to 
intrCKliiee. 

Addressing  himself  to  his  task  under  these  circumstances,  his 
jent  18  partly  negative,  and  partly  affirmative.  The  first 
to  show  the  futility  or  insufficiency  of  the  presumptions 
^linst  survival  which  are  drawn  from  the  character  of  death. 
Tbe«c<c<»nd  and  more  limited  part  goes  to  show  substantive  likeli- 
Iwods,  drawn  from  nature  or  experience,  liiat  tiie  soul  may  eur- 
vivedeath.  In  the  first  he  is  eminently  successful.  In  the  second 
»« become  sensible  how  scanty  is  the  supply  of  material  at  his 
command.  Much  of  the  depreciation  lavished  on  the  chapter 
hx  arisen  from  the  careless  supposition  that  he  is  advancing  as 
inbetant  -ncnts  what  in  reality  he  only  propounds  as  re- 

battaUti:  .presumptions. 

Let  D«  begin  by  taking  note  of  his  manner  of  supporting  his 
contention,  namely,  that  death  and  the  incidents  of  death 
no  presumption  that  we  are  extinguished  by  it. 
I.  It  is  not  proved  by  the  immense  ciiange  which  death  nn- 
ibtedly  makes  in  us.  For  wo  know  by  experience  tlmt  vast 
iwiUs  of  change  in  onraelves,  and  in  inferior  creatures,  are 
^TOjpatible  with  continuity  of  identical  existence.  We  have  no 
»l>«)lnte  knowledge  that  the  change  effected  by  death  is  greater 
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than  these  changes  ;  and  until  we  do  know  it  the  presnmpiion 
of  oar  extinction  by  death  does  not  arise.  (True^  none  of  these 
changes  is  marked  by  severance  of  essential  parts  :  but  we  can< 
not  say  whether  such  severance  constitutes  a  greater  change  than 
the  change  from  the  state  of  embryo  to  that  of  manhood,  or  from 
the  egg,  through  the  larva  or  caterpillar,  to  the  moth  or  butter^f 

fly.)*  m, 

2.  There  is  no  ground,  "from  the  reason  of  the  thing,"  to 
suppose  that  death  can  destroy  our  "  living  powers  "  ;  that  is  to 
say,  disable  them  from  perception  and  action, f  For  of  death  in 
itself  wo  know  nothing,  but  only  in  certain  effects  of  it.  And  as 
we  know  not  on  what  our  living  powers  depend  for  their  exercise, 
they  may  depend  on  something  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  death.  J 
Death  gives  no  evidence  of  destroying  the  living  powers,  but 
only  the  sensible  proof  of  their  exercise.  § 

3.  Nor  is  any  such  ground  furnished  by  the  "analogy  oi 
nature.'*  For  in  no  case  do  we  know  what  becomes  of  these  living' 
powers.    They  simply  pass  from  our  view.| 

4.  The  power  of  death  to  destroy  living  beings  is  conditioned 
by  their  being  compounded,  and  therefore  discerptible.  For  as  con- 
sciousness is  indivisible,  so  it  should  seem  is  the  conscious  being  ^ 
in  which  it  resides. 1"  And,  if  this  bo  so,  it  follows  that,  the  body^f 
being  extraneous  and  foreign  to  the  trae  self,  no  presumption  can  \ 
arise  out  of  the  dissolution  of  the  body  against  the  continued  ex-  i 
istence  of  the  true  self.  fl 

5.  As  we  may  lose  limbs,  organs  of  sense,  large  portions  of^ 
the  body,  and  yet  the  true  self  continues ;  and  as  animal  bodies 
are  always  in  a  state  of  flux  and  succession  of  parts,  with  no  cor- 
responding loss  or  gain  of  the  true  self,  we  again  infer  the 
distinctness  of  that  true  self  from  the  body,  and  its  independence 
at  the  time  of  death.** 

6.  Evensnpposing  the  "living  being  "to  bo  material,  we  know 
not  its  bulk,  and  unless  it  bo  bigger  than  one  of  the  elementary 
particles  which  are  indissoluble  and  represent  the  minimum,  no 
presumption  arises  against  its  surviving  death. ft 

7.  Much  less  have  we  to  fear  extinction  from  anything  happen- 
ing from  any  system  of  matter  other  than  our  bodies,  and  not  so 
near  to  us.  J  J 
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8.  loasmoch  as  onr  senses  do  not  perceive  but  are  carriers 
uAljto  the  perceiring  organ,  as  \i  proved  by  cases  of  losing  tbeni, 

by  dreams,  we  again  infer  the  distinctness  of  the  living 
in.* 

9.  Again  we  so  infer,  because  our  limbs  are  only  servants  and 
ittitraments  to  the  "living  person  ''  within  :f  and  have  a  rela- 
tion to  09  like  in  kind  to  that  of  a  stail. 

UK  If  this  argament  com[)rehend  brates,  and  imply  that  they 
-  rational  and  niornl,  it  holds.     But  it  need  not.     The 
.  -^ts  wholly  on  our  ignorancc-t 
II.  If  even,  as  to  his  state  of  sensation,  the  trnc  self  of  man 
independence  of  the  body,  much  more  ia  he  independent 
I  state  of  reflection  and  \ii  accompanying  pains  and  pleu- 
:  on  which  we  see  no  effect  from  death.§ 
I.  Certain  mortal  diseases,  up  to  death,  do  not  affect  our  in- 
toal  powers.     Is  it  likely  that  in  death  they  will  kill  these 
?  or  that,  in  death,  anything  elsti  will  do  it  ?  \ 
13.  We  cannot  infer  from  anything  we  know,  about  death 
even  the  gaspension  of  onr  reflective  condition  and  action.    Nay, 
Hiuj  bethe  continuation  thereof,  with  enlargement ;  T  all  this  in 
acoone  which  may  then  be  found  strictly  natural.  ** 

U.  The  cose  of  vegetAbles  is  irrelevant  to  a  question  on  the 
mrTival  of  facnlties  of  perception  and  action ;  since  they  have^ 

Id  sum  ;  there  is  snflicient  proof  of  independence  to  bar  any 
prccnmption  of  eimaltaneous  or  allied  destruction.  All  such 
prammpUons  have  now  been  rebutted  :  and  a  "credibility,"  suf- 
Sdenl  for  the  purposes  of  religion,  indeed  "a  very  considerable 
degree  of  probability,"  has  been  shown. |t 

Raving  thus  summed  up  the  negative  arguments  of  Butler, 
let  ne  proceed  to  the  positive,  which  indeed  are  few. 

1.  The  fact  of  existence  ciuriea  with  it  a  presumption  of  its 
cotttinnance  ;  which  presumption  holds  until  rebutted  by  adverse 

imption  or  proof.  g§ 

2.  From  the  fact  of  swoons.  If  not  also  from  dreams,  we  know 
•ftitoor  living  powers  exist  when  there  is  no  capacity  of  exercis- 

mgtbetn.ll 

3.  From  the  fact  that  in  certain  mortal  diseases  the  reflective 
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powers  remain  wholly  auaffect*d,  lie  seems  to  infer  fluch  an  iude- 
peudeuce  aa  supplies  a  positive  presumption  of  futare  exiatonce.* 

I  sliall  preseutly  refer  to  Butler's  creutment  of  natural  immor- 
tality; at  this  moment  it  is  euougli  to  say  wlmt  is  iiulubitable  ; 
that  he  does  not  make  use  of  it  as  an  argument. 

When  we  put  the  question,  What  is  the  force,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, of  the  argnmenta  which  have  been  adduced  in  this  chapter, 
and  wiiat  was  the  author's  own  estimate  of  that  force  ?  it  will  not 
be  found  altogether  easy  to  reply  :  and  perhaps  we  have  here  felt 
the  consequences  of  bis  having  dealt  with  a  subject  extraneous 
to  his  main  argument,  in  its  not  being  handled  with  the  same  ex- 
traordinary exactitude  and  continuity.  I  will  refer  totMo  points 
in  particular. 

With  respect  to  tho  argument  of  iudiscerptibility,  much 
favored  by  preceding  writers  from  a  very  ancient  date,  it  ought 
not  to  escape  remark  that  Butler  does  not  appear  to  place  reliance 
upon  it,  as,  in  his  summing  up,  he  makes  no  allusion  to  it,  but 
pats  forward  other  topics  in  its  stead.  And  yet  it  is  an  argu- 
ment which,  if  it  were  sound,  would  dispense  with  every  other 
and  at  once  prove  the  whole  of  his  case,  so  far  as  the  soul,  apart 
from  tho  body,  is  concerned.  But  is  it  sound  ?  To  me  it 
appears  wholly  valueless. 

For  what  is  disccrptibility  ?  Can  it  bo  defined  otherwise  than 
as  the  severance  in  space  of  portions  of  some  whole  which  wero 
previously  united  in  space  ?  so  that  parts  of  a  material  sub- 
stance, which  necessarily  exists  in  spiice,  are  stiid  to  be  discerp- 
tible.  But  the  soul  is  not,  according  to  the  ordinary  acceptance 
of  the  term,  material.  It  does  not  then  exist  in  space,  and  is 
not  subject  to  its  conditions.  So  that  tho  idea  of  disccrptibility 
is  wholly  foj'eign  to  it,  and  can  have  no  concern  in  proving 
either  its  mortality  or  its  immortality. 

Yet  Clarke  has  advanced  a  very  high  doclrtue  of  iudiscerptibil- 
ity. "As  evidently  as  the  known  properties  of  matter  prove  it 
to  be  certainly  a  discernible  (st'c)  substance,  whatever  other  un- 
known properties  it  may  be  endued  with  ;  so  evidently  the  known 
and  confessed  properties  of  immaterial  beings  prove  them  to  bo 
indiscerpible,  whatever  other  unknown  properties  they  may  be 
endued  with."f 
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Again,  fiuUer  u  eridently  led  to  hia  couditional  argument  on 

]f  wf  the  immortaHty  of  brutes  by  the  palpable  fact  that  they 

ifTiileoce  uf  liTing  powers,  a  living  ageut,  a  true  self,  within 

ud  aboTo  their  cori)or«al  orgau«.    It  has  been  feared  by  some  that 

Uiii  may  leaii  tu  an  iuversion  of  the  argument,  and  a  contention 

titat  if  Dor  "  living  biting  "  be  like  theirs,  little  can  be  inferred 

{rem  it  a«  to  u  likelihood  of  independent  survival.     The  absolute 

ia»lit/  uC  death  for  brutes  ought  not,  I  suppose,  to  be  taken  for 

putMl.     But  wc  must  carefully  eschew  the  recognition  of  any 

fill  paiallelism  in  the  application  of  the  argument  from  living 

pov«n  aa  between  the  two  orders  respectively.     And  thia  on  more 

Snrandii  than  one.     Tho  living  being  in  brntes  may  suffico  to 

I*  ling  it  to  be  possibly  independent  of  death: 

tX:,  :  in  scope  and  insignificant  in  function  when 

ihtij  are  compared  with  man  ;  who  haa  not  only  perception  and 

tioo,  bat  reflection  ;  and  not  only  reflection  but  conscience  ; 

with  conscience  a  sense  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  together 

vith  on  array  of  moral  powers,  aa  to  which  it  is  to  be  observed 

tt,  unlike  the  powers  merely  intellectual,  they  as  a  general  rule 

iDotliiug  with  the  lapse  of  years,  but  ripen  dowu  to  the  hour 

of  death. 

And  again,  that  great  argument  for  liuman  survival  which 
uvM  from  tbc  palpable  incompletoucsd  of  the  work  of  discipline 
tuT  wbich  men  cume  into  the  world,  not  universally,  but  still  in 
a  gnaX  maltitudo  of  civses,  has  little  or  no  application  to  tho  case 
of  brutes,  whose  life  and  death  do  not  suggest  in  the  same  way 
t  '^  uafuldlled  purpose.     Much  of  this,  however,  is  not 

^       .  ...  scope  of  Butler's  first  chapter. 

In  tho  beginning  of  section  thirty-two,  he  states  that  he  has 
rii  "  '  "     liy  of  afuturelife  :  and  truly  may  it  be  said  that 

•ta-  aoadverso  presumption  has  been,  or  presumably 

eu  be,  made  good,  is  credible.     But  at  the  close  of  tho  section 
y  'it  he  has  proved  it  up  "  to  a  very  considerable  degree 

lity  "  ;  which  is  a  diflcrent  matter. 
lie  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  successful  in   the  business  of 
pore  rebuttal.     The  iustrament  by  which  he  has  achieved  it  is 
firiug  proof  of  our  poasossiou  of  living  powers,  and  of  their  high 
wjtcr,  apart  from,  and  above,  the  coqioreal  organs :  and,  ou 
k^bol*,  it  seems  to  be  his  view  that  the  nature  of  these  powers, 
rith  the  likelihood  of  their  continuance  (which,  in  the 
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absence  of  any  prorcd  power  of  death  to  destroy  us,  he  estimatea 
highly)  amonnts  to  "a  very  considerable  degree  of  probability." 

Credibility,  however,  as  he  holds,  ia  snfficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  religion,  and  this  is  reasonable  ;  for  in  a  matter  ivhicb 
may  profoundly  concern  ua,  such  credibility  binds  ns  to  niOYe  on- 
wards, and  to  weigh  all  the  elements  of  the  case  as  the  argument 
of  the  "  Analogy,"  in  the  mmrBc  of  its  development,  may  present 
them. 

Thus  the  argument  of  (continuance  based  npon  existence  is 
made  to  play  a  capital  part.  Is  it  strong  enough  to  sustain  the 
weight  so  laid  upon  it  ? 

This  question,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  hardly  be  answered  with- 
out introducing  other  considerations.  May  it  not  bo  held  that 
the  likelihood  of  this  or  that  entity's  continuance  cannot  bo  motiS' 
ured  until  after  first  measuring  the  arguments  for  its  present  ex- 
istence? Wo  may  presume  (always  proceeding  upon  the  postu- 
late that  there  is  an  Author  of  nature)  upon  the  continuance  of  a 
rose  bud  in  one  way,  but  upon  the  continuance  of  a  decaying  rose 
only  in  a  different  and  much  more  limited  way.  If  things  exist 
only  for  an  end,  the  strength  of  the  argument  for  their  continu- 
ance will  surely  depend,  iu  each  case,  upon  their  stage  of  ad- 
vancement towards  the  attainment  of  that  end.  If  they  have 
upon  them  the  mark  of  a  design,  together  with  murks  tiiat  it  is 
not  yet  fulfilled,  the  argument  of  likelihood  for  their  continuance 
is  strong.  Such  is  the  case  with  man.  But  then  Butler's  evolu- 
tion of  his  subject  has  not  reached  a  point  at  which  he  can  make 
use  of  this  argument.  And  it  seems  open  to  doubt  whether  sim- 
ple continuance,  apart  from  purpose,  affords  a  solid  standing- 
ground  from  which  to  project  this  or  that  existence  into  the  fu- 
ture. Butler  may  be  right  in  throwing  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
those  who  refuse  to  admit  as  probable  tlie  continuance  in  the  fu- 
ture of  that  which  now  exists  ;  but  tliis  burden  need  not  iu 
every  case  bo  a  very  heavy  burden. 

The  establishment  of  the  apparent  independence  of  the  '*  liv- 
ing being  "  upon  death  is,  however,  of  itself  a  great  result ;  aud 
its  greatness  grows  upon  us  iu  proportion  aa  that  living  being  is 
richly  equipped  with  faculty.  Every  attentive  reader,  in  consid- 
ering Butler's  management  of  this  subject,  must  remark  how 
slightly,  in  presenting  to  us  his  "  living  agent,"  he  puts  forward 
the  ethic  and  pathetic,  or  shall  I  say  the  moral  and  affectionul,  sides 
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afoor  natnre.  Ilero  we  have  an  annj  of  facultiee,  which  greatly 
tthsBoe  tb<-  '  '  "in  the  nature  of  the  living 

l{«aL     Atji:  „    .  itentator  on  Butler,  htt3  well 

«liienred  that  oor  monU  feelings  and  emotions  ure  not  subject  to 
dflterioratiao  or  abatement  with  the  lapse  of  years,  down  to  the 
ktest,  in  the  aame  manner  and  degree  as  are  the  powers  of  mem- 
mj,  porCKption,  and  reflection.  Once  only,  in  discuasiug  this  sub- 
IKt,  docfl  Butler  name,  in  connection  with  reason  and  >uemory, 
**th«  affections  which  tliey  excite.''* 

Let  OS  now  turn  to  the  argument  from  natural  immortality, 

«hk!h  includes  <i/ar/iori  the  question  of  survival,  and  with  regard 

|0  which  wo  may  be  uatnrally  led  to  inquire  how  it  h  that  Butler, 

ing  said  so  much,  has  not  said  still  more. 

His  refefencea  to  natural  immortiility  are  foand  in  the  twenty- 

int  and  thirty-first  sections  of  his  first  chapter.     In  the  first  of 

thoelwBj'K  1  natural  immortality  of  brutes,  and  obeerves 

that  it  do««  i'iy  their  being  endowed  with  any  ciipacitiea  of 

•  ntional  or  mom!  description.     In  the  second,  he  propounds  to 

u  that  there  may,  in  the  future  or  unseen  world,  be  a  state  of 

ttiiteocefor  ua  new  and  yet  natural  ;  and  he  conceives  in  general 

ttai  tliia  cannot   reasonably  be  denied.     He   then  proceeds   to 

<lHB^te  persons  or  circumstances  such  as  in  a  particnhir  man- 

B«f  vidndo  the  denial  :  speaking  thus — "  especially  whilst  the 

prpbdhility  of  a  fatnre  life,  or  the  natural  immortality  of  the 

tea!,  ii  admitted  npou  the  evidence  of  reason." 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  passages,  touching  the  im- 
5  f  bmled,  Butlor  does  not  admit  it  to  be  a  consequence 

'A  —  ..  ^:iing  with  respect  to  the  living  powers,  or  living 
kcing,  AS  existing  in  man.  With  regard  to  the  second,  it  is  to 
betbienrfid  that  when  he  hiis  occasion  to  refer  to  immortality  as 
itatinda  nnder  the  Christian  dispeustvtion,  he  says  that  "life 
Md  immortality  arc  eminently  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel," 
Cixtlhat  "thi;  great  doctrine  of  a  future  state"  is  confirmed  by 
U»|l«»pel.f  The  whole  argument  of  the  first  chapter  is  an  argu- 
awiit  for  the  survivul  of  the  soul,  in  which  no  distinction 
i*  drawn  between  simple  survival  and  immortality;  so  that  it  may 
ltt»e  been  meant  to  serve  as  an  argument  for  immortality.  And 
jKt,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  from  the  first  chapter 
(intrction  31),  his  language  as  it  stands  is  ambiguous.     It  may 

AaAl.l..U  at.    t  AnaloBT  II..  I.,  a. 
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mean  the  deuial  cannot  take  place  compatibly  with  the  dognii 
of  natural  immortality,  and  therefore  not  among  such  persons 
happen  to  hold  it.    Or  it  may  mean  to  take  for  grunted  a  natural 
immortality,  and  to  urge  that,  aa  this  is  an  cstublished  principle, 
his  proposition  cannot  possibly  be  contested.     Which  of  the  tw 
is  his  meauiog  ?    I  hare  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  thi 
first.      If  this  is  so,  he  makes  uo  assertion  of  natural  immo. 
tality.     I  hare  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  makf  any  positive  assertion  either  for  or  against  it,  but  to 
hold  his  judgment  in  reserve,     lie   may  have  leant  to  it  in  his 
iauer  mind  :  he  may  have  felt  reluctant  to  oppose  himself  to  an 
opinion  which  may  be  taken  to   have  been  universiil  in  his  time. 
But  it  is  plain  that  he  has  stopped  short  of  au  absolute  categorical 
assertion  of  it :  and  he  could,  as  I  conceive,  have  had  no  reason 
for  stopping  short  of  such  un  assertion,  except  an   unwillingness^ 
to  be  committed  to  it,  either  from  his  general  mistrust  of   pro 
sitious  founded  only  on  abstract  reasoning,  or  from  liis  beliovin 
this  particular  proposition  to  have  been  insufficiently  established,' 
Had  he  been   prepared   to  propound  it,  he  would  siiroly   havi 
altered  the  whole  argument  of  his  first  chapter  ;  for,  if  thenatur 
immortality  of  the  soul  be  an  established  proof,  it  must  at  on 
take  precedence  of  all  those  elaborate  presumptions,  which  heh 
adopted   for  the  basis  of  his  reasoning  in  favor  of  a  future  life 
lie  argues  for  a  future  life  us  hope,  as  credibility,  us  likelihood  i, 
but  he  docs  not  venture  to  propound  it  as  a  thing  of  dogma  or 
a  certainty.     Had  he  felt  himself  in  a  condition  so  to  propoun 
it,  his  whole  attitude  in  the  first  chapter  would  have  been  changedJ 
That  dogma  would  have  been  the  head  and  front  of  the  discussion 
uud  all  his  rebuttals  of  adverse  presumption,  and  his  modest  pie; 
for  favorable  inference,  needed  at  most  only  to  appear  as  au  arm 
of  auxiliaries,  preparing  and  making  straight  the  way  for  the 
ceptance  of  that  doctrine. 

Now,  if  Butler  has  not  bound  himself  hand  and  foot  to  thi 
metaphysical  principle  of  the  soul's  essential  immortality,  of  a: 
immortnlity  for  the  soul  inherent  in  its  nature  as  soul,  it  was  nol 
because  he  lived  in  u  world  to  which  that  doctrine  was  in  aa 
manner  new  or  strange.  On  the  contrary,  it  was,  and  it  had  bee 
for  many  ages,  a  standing  doctrine  of  popular,  and,  withi 
limits  it  may  even  be  said,  also  of  authoritativo.  theology.  N( 
was  recognized  philosophy  iu  disaccord  with  theology,     I  w 
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^oUeooe  mataoce  trhich  majr  serve  to  ahow  how  deeply  the  per- 
luckm  wu  rooted  in  the  general  Bentiaient  st  least  of  Western 
CbruMndoin.  At  the  Rtsformatiori,  when  so  much  of  doctrine 
bos  unaoBailed  mu  Bliuken  down  to  itd  foundation,  and  Michael 
J  in  Geneva,  under  the  inspiration  of 
I'tfCt  to  the  Trinity,  this  question  also 
•u  broQgbt  upon  the  carpet.  Servetus  was,  or  supposed  himself 
<»  be,  flceast»d  of  deuyiug  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Hti  replj  was  given  thus  : 

''If  CTor  I  (mid  that,  and  not  only  said  it  hut  published  it,  aud 
laiected  the  whole  Wurld,  I  would  condemn  myself  to  death."* 

At  a  period  when  theru  was  a  di>iposiLionf  in  philosophy  to 

<nlt  timo  Aod  space  almost  to  the  dignity  of  the  uncreated,  it 

niUttJe  likely  that  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  sup- 

ptrlidaa  to  a  wido  extent  it  was  by  the  authority  of  tradition, 

vmU  be  repellent  to  the  general  mind.     It  had  indeed  renoived 

ttBoglkod,  at  the  epoch  of  Butler's  activity,  new  and  weighty 

emuacfation.     First,  this  had  come  from  the  Cambridge  Platou- 

ab,  who  »et  the  argument  very   high.     Before  proceeding   to 

•ddnee  proofs  of  thu  doctrine,  John  Smith  writes  as  follows  : 

^  The  immortality  of  the  soul  doth  not  absolutely  need  any 

'    "iijn  to  clear  it  ;  but  might  be  assumed  rather  as  a 

poslulalum,  seeing  the  notion  of  it  is  aptuaturuUy  to 

iAtinaate  itself  into  the  being  of  the  most  vulgar  sort  of  men.  .  .  . 

"All  nations  have  consented  in  this  belief,  which  hath  almost 

kcm  u  rnlgarly  received  as  the  belief  of  a  Deity."  J 

It  hiu  bueu  more  questioned  by  "unskilful  philosophers" 
tii&u  by  the  uiisophieticated  mind  of  man  :  and  has  such  a  con- 
*ffl«M^Pfi/iKf/j  as  Cicero  rightly  holds  "enough  to  conclude  a 
lii»  anil  maxim  of  nature  by."  This  stress  John  Smith  lays  on  the 
ctuueat  of  the  general  mind,  though  he  thinks  it  includes  an  idea 
oi  tlu)  sool's  materiality,  and,  it  maybe,  its  traduction  too,  as  wide 
UlLe  '  '  '  '  \L  And  ho  takes  as  his  common  btisis  or  princi- 
ple ihi-  lis,  '*  that  no  substantial  ami  indioisible  thing 
ftr  pfusheth."  For  a  moment  only,  as  it  seems,  ha  declares 
lUotwIf  '  '  '  content  with  that  idea  of  Plato  which,  in  the 
^^a»u  ices  the  Deity  addressing  the  angela  (or  K/oiflfoi) 
in  tlieae  words,  "  You  shall  hold  your  immortality  by  a  patent 
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of  mere  grace  from  myself  " ;  yet  he  remembers  that  Plato  al^o 
falls  bock  upon  the  dictam  of  Plotious,  "  that  do  sabstance  shall 
e?er  pemh."    Even  mathematical  considenitions are  pressed  into 
the  argnment  for  the  soul's  inimortility,  which  is  enforced*  with, 
great  persistence,  and  in  a  fashion  not  much  according  to  the] 
mind  of  Bntlcr. 

The  doctrine  of  indivisibility,  ns  preclnding  death  and  entail- 
ing  immortality,  was  commoade<l  to  Batler  for  acceptauce  by  an  I 
authority  nearer  to  him  alike  in  time  and  in  association  than 
Smith,  namely  Dr.  Siimiiel  Clarke.  The  acceptance  is.  however, 
qaallficd,  not  absolute.  The  claim  for  immortality  from  indivisi- 
bility, he  says,  has  been  argned,  "and  for  anything  appearing  to 
the  contrary,  justly."  His  own  ultimate  judgment  on  the  ques- 
tion seems  to  be  held  in  reserve.  For  this  reserve,  as  for  all  the 
notable  inflections  of  his  thought,  he  mast,  without  doubt,  have 
had  grave  reasons.  If  Butler  really  held  himself  back  from  the 
full  adoption  of  the  popular  and  established  opinion,  snch  an 
abstention  presents  to  us  an  instance  both  of  circumspection, 
and  of  a  mental  courage  founded  on  solid  originality,  which  may 
be  said  to  form  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  opinion.  It  may 
warrant  an  attempt  to  map  out  the  position  of  the  question,  ns  it 
wonld  present  itself  to  Butler's  eye. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  begin  by  reminding  the  reader  that 
the  idea  involved  in  the  term  immortality  is  notsingle,  but  mani- 
fold. I  have  already  referred  to  two  of  the  distinctions  which  we  | 
have  to  keep  before  the  mind. 

(1.)  A  vitality  surmounting  the  particular  crisis  of  death  isond^j 
thing  :  an  existence  without  end  is  another. 

(2.)  Wo  mayspeak  of  an  immortality  of  the  disembodied  spirit, 
and  may  combine  it  with  or  disjoin  it  from  a  survival  or  resurrec- 
tion of  t  lie  body.  In  the  second  case  it  is  of  the  entire  maji; 
ill  the  first  it  is  of  part  only  of  the  man,  although  of  the  chief 
part. 

(3.)  The  now  life  to  which  death  is  to  introduce  the  human 
being,  may  be  active,  intelligent,  moral,  Bpiritnal,  and  may  bo  j 
placed  in  an  environment  accordant  with  all  those.     Or  it  may  | 
be  divested  of  any  one  of  these  cbaract<3ristics,  or  of  them  all. 

(4.)  The  life  of  the  unseen  world  may  be  conceived  as  pro- 
jecte<l  into  the  future  only,  aa  it  is  presented  to   us  by  Divine 

•IQ  chapters  III.-VII. 
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Berelation :  or  it  may  be  projected  alBO  into  the  past,  and  viewed 
there  in  asBociation  with  a  past  eternity. 

(5.)  It  was  when  Batler  saw  personal  identity,  as  he  thought, 
indtnger  that  he  undertook  to  deal  with  the  question  of  our  exist- 
ence in  the  unseen  world.*  This  identity  is  in  truth  the  very 
core  of  the  whole  sabject.  An  immortality  without  identity  is  of 
no  concern  to  ns  ;  and  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  a  virtual  de- 
nial of  the  doctrine. 

(6.)  We  have  to  distinguish  between  a  condition  of  deathless- 
neas  into  which  we  grow  by  degrees,  and  an  immortality  which, 
ingrained  (so  to  speak)  from  birth,  is  already  our  absolute 
possession.  This  distinction  is  a  vital  one  for  those  who  do  not 
•ccept  any  dogma  of  immortality  belonging  to  nature,  but  who 
look  upon  it  as  a  gift  resulting  from  union  with  Christ  and  with 
Goi 

With  these  diversities  before  ns  as  to  the  nature  of  immortal- 
itv,  let  ns  now  consider  the  various  ideas  of  the  tenure  on  which 
it  is  to  be  held. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
{To  be  continued.) 

'AmIokt.  !•>  *-^ 
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BY     THE    HON. 


0.    F.     CHISP,    EX-SPEAKER 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


OF    THE    HOrSB 


In  an  ossay  headed  "The  House  of  Representatives  and  th 
Hoii?e  of  Commons,"  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Review 
Sir  Reginald  Palgrave  compares  the  procedure  on  money  bills  in 
Congress  with  that  in  the  Honse  of  Commons ;  and  rcacliea  th 
conclnsion  that  the  American  method  is  bad,  and  the  Engjis! 
plan  is  good. 

In    order    that  a    comparison    between  methods   shonld  be 
instructive  and   valuable,  it  is  essential    that  each   should   Ije 
distinctly  and  correctly  stated.     While  I  am  not  familiar  with  thi 
rules  of  procedure  in  the  Ilotisn  of  Commons,  I  have  no  doubi 
that  Sir  Reginald  is,  and  that  he  has  fairly  stated   what  thoi 
rnles  are.     I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  practice  i 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and   am   perfectly  clear  that  St 
Reginald  misapprehends  both. 

"Owing  to  the  national  jealousy,"  says  Sir  Reginald,  *•  o; 
anything  approaching  a  one-man  power,  and  the  conscquen 
absence  of  any  single  authority,  the  House  of  Representatives  hav 
sought  to  acquire  the  motive  force  necessary  to  urge  on  and  to 
regulate  their  energies  by  a  subdivision  of  authority  ;  by  the  dele- 
gation of  their  power  to  fifty -six  standing  committees." 

This  extract  from  the  essay  of  Sir  Reginald  discloses  that  hr 
has  an  entirely  erroneous  conception  of  the  duties  and  powers  > 
the  standing  committees  of  the  House.  Let  me  make  this  plai 
The  duration  of  a  Congress  is  two  years.  At  the  first  session  i 
each  a  Speaker  is  elected  ;  and  among  other  duties  he  is  charge 
with  the  appointment  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Hoasi 
These  committees  are  composed  of  representatives  of  the  diflferon 
political  parties,  and  each  has  jurisdiction  defined  by  the  rule 
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ia  composed  of 
pending  before  it  during  each 
CoogTMS  more  than  ten  tbonsand  bills.  Each  member  has  the 
ri^btto  introdnce  a  bill  or  bills,  and  this  right  belongs  to  him  as 
•  BspreMntfttire.  He  can  exercise,  or  fail  to  exercise,  it  as  ho 
■■  fit,  and  that,  too,  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  or 
i|iproTa]  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  or  any  one  else.  When  a  bill  is 
introdoced  it  ooght  to  hure  consideration.  It  may  be  public,  or 
ft  BAT  be  private;  it  may  be  a  good  bill,  or  it  may  be  a  bad  bill. 
Inaaj  event,  it  mnat  or  should  be  considered,  or  disposed  of  in 
nine  itbt. 

Ap^ain,  as  all  bills  introdnced  cannot  have  consideration,  there 
anttt  be  eome  method  of  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Honse  those 
QMwt  important.  In  the  absence  of  committees,  each  member,  as 
opfiortnnity  affords,  might  call  np  his  bill  and  precipitate  a  dis- 
isaion  npon  it  in  the  Honse  when  no  one,  save  himself,  was  at 
•Q  familiar  with  ita  parpoae  and  object,  and  when  all  were  in 
^nonoce  that  it  wonld  come  up  for  discnssion.  In  this  way 
tboe  could  be  no  paiTisttiking  and  careful  consideration,  and 
Ibere  wonld  necessarily  bo  mnch  loss  of  time.  The  rules  of  the 
Hmuc,  partly  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  provide  for  standing  com- 
mittera.     Each  committee  has  defined  jurisdiction. 

Let  me  illustrate.  There  is  a  committee  on  elections,  to 
•nicb  ifl  referred  all  questions  as  to  the  right  of  a  member  to  his 
•tt;  a  committee  on  ways  and  means,  to  which  is  referred  all 
qteitiong  alTrcting  the  revenue,  or  the  bonded  debt ;  a  commit- 
^.-,  -•  '-npriaLions,  to  which  is  referred  all  questions  affecting 
t'  lation  of  the  revenue  ;  a  committee  on  the  judiciary, 

t"  (ttiicli  id  referred  all  questions  relating  to  judicial  proceedings, 
or  criminal  and  civil  law.  Jfow  then,  all  memorials  or  petitions 
nlacing  to  tl»e  right  of  a  member  to  hia  seat  are  referred  to  the 
■  MS.  That  committee,  in  the  room  provided 
Tr    .  ^ly  examine  into  the  matter  referred.     If  ne- 

ff^mry,  it  can  hear  evidence.  It  hears  arguments.  It  carefully 
goes  through  voluminous  testimony,  and  then  reports  to  the 
HooM  its  conclusion.  If  it  is  not  an  unanimous  agreement,  then 
the  minority  reports  its  views ;  and  when  the  case  comes  l)eforo 
th-  "  for  determination  the  reports  disclose  fully  the  impor- 
L  in   the  law  and  in  the  evidence,  and  the  House  is 

tbereby  enabled   intelligently  to  determine  the  question.     The 
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same  rnle  obtains  as  to  appropriations^  and  as  to  every  other 
question  that  coniCB  before  the  IJoDse.  ^B 

la  no  sense  is  there  a  delegation  of  the  authority  of  the  Hous^^ 
to  these  committeea  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  designed  and 
intended  to  aid  the  House  in  arriving  at  fair  and  just  conclu 
sioDs. 

In  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  I  understand  select  committees 
appointed  for  the  same  purjiose.     In  the  House  of  Hcpresen 
tives,  rather  than  appoint  a  select  committee  in  each  case  as  il 
arises,  stitnding  committees  are  appointed,  to  which  are  referre 
all  bills  that  are  introduced  in  the  House.     It  docs  not  crea^ 
even  a  prima  facte  caae.     The  reasoning  of  the  committee  may 
may  not  convince  the  House  of  the  correctness  of  its  conclusions! 
the  question  may  be  us  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  niembc: 
when  it  reaches  tlie  House  as  though  there  had  been  no  standin 
committee,  and  the  conclusion  finally  airivod  at  may  be  the  op- 
posite of  that  reached  by  the  committee.     The  great  ndvant.ige 
of  the  system  is  that  the  committee  in  its  own  way  and  time, 
without  formality,  considers  the  question  and  reports  to  the  Houbo 
its  conclusions,  and  the  law  and  facts  on  which  they  are  based. 
The  Honse  is  then  in  possession  of  all  the  information  necessary 
to  a  correct  judgment. 

Again,  Sir  Keginald  says :  "  The  contentioa  I  venture  to 
raise  is  not  against  party,  but  against  procedure.  It  is  to  show 
that  while  Congress,  as  I  presume,  exists  to  remove  grievances, 
the  biggest  grievance  that  afflicts  the  United  States  lies  in  Con- 
gress itself,  in  the  method  used  by  both  Houses  for  the  appro- 
priation of  public  money."  And  he  further  8a)'8,  "the  finance 
system  of  Congress"  is  "  spending  made  easy,"  and  cites  increas- 
ing appropriations  to  prove  it. 

If  Sir  Ilegiuald  were  better  acquainted  with  our  methods,  he. 
would  see  at  once  that  this  idea  is  incorrect.  Perhaps  the 
simplest  way  to  demonstrate  this  is  to  relate  in  detail  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  a  money  bill. 

Each  head  of  a  Department,  that  is,  the  Cabinet  officer,  at 
the  beginning  of  every  session  makes  detailed  estimates  of  tlie 
sum  that  will  be  required  to  conduct  the  business  of  his  Depart- 
ment for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  These  estimates  are  sent  to  tlie 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  are  by  him  referred  to  that  committee 
which  has  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter.     Take  for  illostra- 
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tioD  the  ««tinAt««  for  ezp«ndiiare  in  the  legislative,  executive 
aad  jodicial  Depsrttnenta  of  thu  (loverninetit.  These  estimates 
an  referred  to  the  Oororaittoe  on  Appropriations.  That  com- 
mittM  earefnUj  coasiders  them,  sends  for  heads  of  Departments 
sad  ouUces  inqairj  aa  to  the  necessity  of  each  or  any  item  in  the 
Ittinute ;  detvrmtnes,  after  investigation,  what  is  necessary  for 
tht  inpport  of  those   1  of   the   Govern mont,  and   thus 

wakat  op  •  bill.    The  C'  may  report  in  favor  of  granting 

man  or  less  than  the  oiitimates ;  bat  cases  are  rare  indeed  when 
the  eatimatea  are  exceeded,  and  as  a  rule  they  aro  very  greatly 
ndooed.  The  bill  thus  prepared  is  presented  in  oiwn  House, 
lier  by  tlie  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  or  the  member  of  the 
•vrnmitlee  who  has  charge  of  it.  The  Speaker  orders  the  bill 
printed  and  refcrrwl  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  a  committee,  aa  its  name  implies,  composed  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Honse.  Each  member  in  furnished 
with  H  printed  copy  of  the  bill.  Ou  a  subsequent  day,  the  Rep- 
(tntative  having  the  bill  in  charge  moves  that  tiie  House  re- 
Itc  it«elf  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
liilehng  the  bill.  If  this  motion  prevails,  the  Speaker  vacates 
th»!  chair,  and  names  some  member  to  act  aa  Chairman  of  the 
t'«mmilte«.  The  bill  is  cousidered  in  that  committee  uiidor 
nile«  established  by  the  Hoase.  One  of  these  rules  is  that  "no 
»;i(.rr,prjation  shall  be  reported  for  any  expenditure  not  pro- 
'."  i?ly  authorized  by  law,  unless  in  coutinuation  of  appropria- 
tions for  wich  public  works  and  objects  as  arc  already  in  progress ; 
ow  ihnll  any  provision  in  the  bill  change  existing  law,  except  it 
operate  to  retrench  expenditures;  "  nor  can  the  bill  be  amended 
ithorin  Committee  of  the  Whole  or  in  the  House,  so  as  to  vio- 
■tti  this  rule.  When  the  House  resolves  itself  into  a  Committee 
'  Ibe  Wliole,  the  bill  is  road  through,  and  general  debate  is  then 
lordur.  "  Gcuend  debate"  means  that  any  member  obtaining 
floor  may  speak  to  the  bill  for  one  hour;  and  this  kind  of 
icontioncd  until  every  one  of  the  three  hundred  and  flfty- 
fflembera  who  desires  to  do  so  shall  have  spoken,  unless  the 
anittee  ahall  rise,  report  to  the  House,  and  the  House  shall 
by  a  majority  Tot«  close  or  limit  debate  in  the  Committee. 

When  general  debate  is  closed,  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Is  to  consider  the  bill  for  amendment  under  what  is  known 
five-minute  rule.    Under  that  rule  the  bill  is  read  by  para- 
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graphs,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  eacli,  amen 
inents  are  in  order  thereto,  and  debate  is  in  order  thereo 
While  the  rule  limits  a  metober  to  five  minutes,  in  fact,  by 
offering  a  pro  forma  amendment  he  obtains  ten.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  may  speak  ;  and  debate  thus  continuca 
until  the  Committee  or  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  o^M 
those  present,  closes  the  debate  upon  the  pending  paragraph.^ 
Such  debute  is  permitted  upon  each  section  or  paragraph  of  the 
bill.  After  the  whole  bill  has  been  thus  considered,  on  motion, 
the  Comraittoe  rises,  and  its  Chairman  reports  the  bill  to  th 
House,  with  or  without  amendments,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Unless  the  previous  question  is  then  demanded,  and  second 
by  a  majority  of  the  House,  debate  on  the  bill  is  rcstimed  ani 
continued  indefinitely.     If  the  previous  question  is  ordered, 
vot«  is  first  had  upon  the  amendments,  if  any,  and  then  upon 
the  engrossment  and  third    reading  of  the  bill.     If  this  motion 
shall  prevail,  then  the  bill,  upon  the  demand  of  any  member,  is 
again  read  through,  and  the  question  recui-s  on  its  passage. 

Not  only  is  this  the  proceeding  on  what  is  known  aa  a  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill,  but  it  applies  equally  to  all  billa  whicii  in 
any  sense  may  be  termed  money  bills. 

Another  standing  rule  of  the  House  provides  that  "all  pro- 
ceedings touching  appropriations  of  money,  or  bills  making 
appropriations  of  money  or  property,  or  requiring  such  appropria- 
tions to  be  made,  or  authorizing  payments  out  of  the  appropriattoas 
already  made,  or  releasing  any  liability  to  the  United  States  for 
money  or  property,  shall  bo  first  considered  in  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole."  Whether  a  money  bill  be  general  or  special,  public 
or  private,  great  or  small,  it  must  be  considered  under  this  mle, 
and  in  the  wanner  I  have  just  described;  unless  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  members  present  a  different  procedure  is  adopted. 

The  debates  in  Congress,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  are  reported  verbatim,  and  publighud  each 
morning  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Congressional  Record,"  and, 
on  all  important  questions,  substantially  in  the  public  press. 

I  submit  to  any  candid  reader  that  this  history  or  statement 
of  the  method  of  proceediug  on  a  money  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  discloses  that  Sir  Reginald  is  in  error :  first, 
in  supposing  that  such  a  bill  is  framed  without  conference  with 
the  head  of  Department ;  second,  in  supposing  that  it  is  con- 
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n4w«d  bj  the  Ooinmitt«e  in  secret;  tLird,  in  supposing  that  it 
■  diapoaod  of  without  full  and  frue  debate  ;  aud,  fourth,  in  sup- 
poting  that  it  is  acteiJ  on  without  calling  in  what  he  correctl; 
lenu4  "  that  faithful  eerrant  of  the  community,  publicity." 

N«ttber  n  Sir  Iie;<iuald  well  advised  as  to  the  practice  when 
tlwre  k  tt  t^uefllion  bvtwouu  the  Senate  and  the  Iloase  on  money 
Mk.  "Time  pressure"  does  sometimes  "  make  itself  felt,"  and 
tkeHoase  or  Senate  may  on  occasions  give  a  kind  of  forced  cou- 
maX\  jet  never  is  either  House,  against  the  will  of  \ii  umjurity, 
otiiged  to  accept  the  report  of  a  conference  committee  without 
debate ;  and  while  it  ia  true  that  a  conference  report  is  not  geu- 
enlly  i>nnt4.sl,  yet  the  rules  require  that  it  shall  be  read,  and  in 
t!:  hall  be  accompanied  by  a  "detailed  statement  sufBci- 

il:„..  -  .4  :t  to  inform  the  House  what  effect  such  amendmonta 
•r protnwitious  will  have  upon  the  measure  to  which  they  relate." 
86  (bat  ■     u  that  under  any  practice  existing  here  Con- 

pws '•  L  lous  an  expenditure  the  amount  and  destiny 

of  niiiuh  ia  known  alone  to  the  compromisers,"  is  incorrect,  and 
d  havu  been  made  only  by  one  entirely  unfamiliar  with  our 

ure. 
Sir  Bcginuld  puts  much  stress  npon  what  he  terms  the  "self- 
■'-■  :  !inance  of  the  Commons";  that  is,  they  would  receive 
.irayiug  for  public  money,  unless  it  was  recommended 
Lo  ;iiem  by  the  Crown.  After  all,  this  is  but  a  standing  rule, 
nude  by  a  majority  of  the  Commons,  and  by  the  same  majority  it 
njij  at  any  lime  be  changed.  Such  a  rule  conld  not  exist  iu  the 
Unitod  States.  Whatever  money  is  here  raised  bj  taxation  is 
the  "  people's  money,"  and  can,  and  should,  only  be  expended  by 
tii«  people's  roprcsentativcs.  The  fact  that  the  appropriations  of 
•BjjfiTeti  Congress  arc  large,  or  that  appropriations  from  Con- 
ptntu  Congress  are  increasing,  is  iu  no  wise  traceable  to  mnthwl 
ofliroccdure.  Iu  some  departments  of  government  there  is  a  natural 
»   '  i>;L'.    In  the  Post-Office  Department,  by  reason 

'■;  ^  mail  facilities,  there  is  an  annual  increase. 

Ttiere  is  an  iDcrcaso  in  appropriation  for  our  navy,  because  of  the 
boihliog  of  new  and  improved  battleships.  These  and  such  like 
ioncMMJure  necessary.  Then  the  party  in  power  may  have 
A  policy  which  involves  an  increase  of  expenditure.  If  appropria- 
tSonii  arc  larsje  in  the  American  Congress  it  is  because  a  majority 
<A  tbo  ropreseutativefl  desire  to  make  them  so.    Kor  is  there 
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nndor  the  rales  and  practice  any  method  by  whidh  the  Houm  as 
a  body,  or  the  individnal  representatire,  may  escape  responsibility 
for  its  or  his  acts. 

Through  the  Record  and  through  the  pnblio  press  the  people 
of  each  Congressional  District  are  well  informed  as  to  the  Tot«  of 
their  representative.  Thns,  in  all  cases,  responsibility  is  fixed ; 
and  as  the  term  of  a  representative  is  only  two  years,  the  people 
can  speedily  and  effectually  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  votes  of 
the  sitting  members. 

Having  been  requested  only  to  deal  with  the  representations 
of  Sir  Rugiuald  Palgrave  as  to  the  procedure  in  the  House  of 
llcpreseutatives  on  money  bills,  I  shall  not  discuss  the  other 
matters  referred  to  by  him.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  our 
practice,  and  particularly  those  who  have  claims  pending  before 
Congress,  will  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  any  one  regards  our 
system  as  "spending  made  easy."  On  the  contrary,  I  aver  that 
it  is  most  difiioult  to  secure  the  passage  through  the  Congress  of 
a  bill  appropriating  money ;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
Representatives  are  but  the  trustees  of  the  people,  and  fidelity  to 
their  trust  requires  that  they  should  carefully  scan  every  claim, 
and  resolve  doubts  in  favor  of  the  Treasury. 

Chables  F.  Cbisp. 
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IDS  are  amuug  the  leading  themes  of  the  honr. 
in  the  pnlpit^  in  the  newspaper  press,  in  pam- 
and  magaxine,  and  are  almost  the  talk  of  the  streeta.  And 
im,  sharper  here,  milder  there,  finds  expregsion  quite  as  freely 
M  miogjr  or  defence.  The  remarkable  events  of  the  war  in  the 
Biltaiul  their  results  on  missionary  operations  in  China  and  Japan; 
tin  thrilling  and  tragic  events  in  Turkey,  which  sncceod  each 
ttiicr  in  quick  sacccssion,  and  deeply  disturb  all  missionary  plana 
ud  powerfully  agitate  the  civilized  world  ;  these  also  have  drawn 
•  ptcoUar  attention  to  foreign  missions.  It  is  a  good  time  for 
dtipunoDate  study  and  statement.  If  this  movement  is  intrinsi- 
alWweslc  and  unworthy  of  support,  the  sooner  it  is  known,  the 
more  ckarly  it  is  seen,  the  better  for  all.  If  it  is  both  reasonable 
■idvorthjof  generous  support,  it  is  well  that  the  grounds  of 
neb  an  opinion  be  clearly  stated  and  put  before  the  minds  of  all. 
Tlie  criticisms  wo  bear  may  be  reduced  to  four  classes.  They 
MRrt  that  the  aim  of  foreign  miasions  to  Christianize  all  nations 
iitbrardaud  incapable  of  execution;  or  that  foreign  missions  are  in 
the  hands  of  nnfic  and  incapable  men,  who  can  never  carry  them 
tbrciQgh  to  saooess;  or  that  the  methods  employed  are  so  unrea- 
•ODible,  to  ill-adapted  to  the  end,  that  they  provoke  opposition 
Mid  hatred  rather  than  cotitidence  and  love;  or  that,  at  any  rate, 
tlttf  have  Bocomplishod  nothing,  and  can  never  win  any  real 
(Dcoeas.  These  criticisms  are  fatal  if  they  are  valid,  fatal  not 
•liitie  to  foreign  missious,  bnt  to  the  whole  Cliristian  scheme. 
Nothiug  is  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  gospel  than  its  nniver- 
talit;;  nothing  is  more  central  in  Christ's  work  and  claims  than 
lluit  be  is  the  Redeemer  and  Lord  of  all  the  nations  and  gene- 
ntUMuof  the  earth,  and  that  "of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no 
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end."    If  Christ  was  mistaken  npon  tbcBe  fandamental  points^ 
80  that  the  effort  to  carry  out  hia  porpoaes  aod  boild  hia  kinj 
dom  in  all  the  earth  is  abeord  and  fraitlcsa,  his  anthoritj 
teacher,  and  his  power  as  Bedeemer,  are  at  an  end.    A  presninp- 
tion,  almost  oTerw helming,  is  thos  raised  against  these  objec 
tioDB  at  the  very  oatset,  and  before  they  are  considered  in  detaiLl 
In  the  first  place,  we  mnst  obtain  the  right  perspective,  and* 
clear  away   misapprehensions  that  have  no  real  p^nnd.     The 
foreign  missionary  movement  of  the  times  is  often  spoken  of 
if  it  were  something  entirely  new  in  Christian  history,  an  eiper 
roent  of  this  century  alone.     But  this  is  a  great  mistake.     Foreigt 
missions  are  as  old  as  Christianity,  and  have  been  in  progress  froc 
the  day  of  Pentecost  to  this  hoar.     The  Divine  Author  of  thi 
faith  fixed  npon  it  tbis  character  of  universality,  and  announce 
that  it  was  to  go  to  all  nations  and  prevail  to  the  end  of   time 
This  is  no  fresh  discovery  of  our  age;  it  was  known  to  Peter  and 
John  as  fully  as  to  Carey  and  Jndson;    and  the  sense  of  this 
worldwide  and  endnring  career  has   never  left  the   Oiristian 
society  in  any  land  or  in  any  age.    The  gospel  was  at  first  con- 
fined to  Palestine,  and  to  a  few  souls  gathered  in  Jerusalem. 
Bnt  it  did  not  stay  there;  and  it  was  not  meant  to  stay  there.  It 
possessed  itself  first  of  the  Roman  world  all  around  it.     Then  it 
met  and  won  the  rising  nations  of  Mediseval  Europe,  and  filled 
the  continent  with  its  light.     Thence  it  passed  to  the  New  World, 
to  found  here  one  of  its  strongest  fortresses.      And  to-day  Chris- 
tian America  and  Christian  Europe  join  hands  in  the  deliberate^ 
purpose  to  preach  the  gospel  and  build  the  church  in  every  con-^| 
tinent  and  nation  and  island  of  the  earth.     There  is  nothing  in" 
history  more  real  or  more  majestic  than  this  march  of  Christian- 
ity from  the  place  of  its  origin  across  the  nations  and  down  the 
centuries  to  a  world-wide  dominion.     And  this  whole  process  is 
the  constant,  varied,  and  effective  foreign  missionary  activity  of 
the  Christian  society.     We  know  it  in  the  divisions  of  Churchy 
History  aa  '*  The  Spread  of  Christianity  ";  but  this  is  only  another 
name  for  the  history  of  foreign  missions.      The  gospel   hns  thns 
entered  into  the  vast  and  imposing  civilization  of  Rome,  thehei 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  into  the  nascent  and  rude  society  of  the 
Northern  tribes;  has  colonized  the  Western  continent;  and  still 
reaches  forth   to  the  conquest  of  the  world.     By  means  of  this 
agency  the  Roman  world  became  Christian;  Pagan  Europe  becamoi 
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''  \i  ot  America  were  poopled  and  possessed  by 

BtnofCiir  iith. 

Her*,  then,  is  a  long  and  glorious  history,  a  solid  array  of  un- 
UoDabte  facts,  always  to  be  considered,  when  the  meaning 
effect  of  foreign  missions  are  studied  and  judged.  The 
expediency  or  the  saccess  of  this  moTement  is  not  to  te  judged 
at-reltby  what  has  happened  within  the  present  generation  or  even 
witbiu  the  present  centnry,  but  by  the  recorded  facts  of  eighteen 
httmlred  Christian  centuries.  The  progress  may  appear  to  be 
liow  io  turning  India  and  China  to  the  Christian  fuith  ;  but  that 
it  iwl  the  whole  story.  Foreign  missions  penetrated  and  filled 
raced  the  lioman  Empire,  even  though  it  required 
...0  centuries  to  achieve  the  result ;  and  no  judgment  of 
theirracccss  or  fitness  is  valid  that  builds  upon  one  of  these  facts 
md  ignores  the  other.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  as  hard 
to  find  a  Roman  Christian  as  it  ever  has  been  to  find  a  Chinese 
Cttristian  ;  bat  that  time  quickly  passed  and  passed  forever,  as  it 
bis  already  passed  long  since  in  China. 

I  am  not  now  allowiog  that  modem  missions  are  a  failnre;  I 
un  {imply  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  judgment  which 
r*"  '  them  so  is  invalid  and  deals  with  only  a  part  of  the 

'  .  stion.     Celsus,  speaking  for  the  Roman  world  of  his 

(lij,  alleged  many  of  the  things  which  the  critics  of  to-day  are 
rfpeatiog,  and  8«emcd  to  his  times  to  have  brought  an  unauswer- 
ablv  trgnment  against  the  Christian  Church.  And  Uhlhorn's 
Tvauk  is  exactly  in  place:  "  Do  the  modern  enemies  of  our 
hith  know  of  no  objections  to  bring  forward  except  those  which 
vcre  advanced  by  our  Grst  antagonist  seventeen  hundred  years 
ifft?  If  so,  then  they  are  refuted  before  they  write.  For  Celsus 
iirefat(>d,  I  do  not  mean  by  Origen's  answer,  though  that  presses 
him  very  bard,  bat  by  the  fact  that  the  faith  he  scorned  has 
tnofflpbed."  It  is  not  claimed  that  foreign  missions  are  fanlt- 
lealy  managed,  or  that  every  missionary  is  without  defect,  or 
that  (bo  methods  have  always  been  wise.  "  We  have  this  treas- 
on in  earthen  vessels,"  and  human  infirmity  mars  the  record 
her*  and  there.  Kven  the  work  of  the  Apostles  betrays  the  pres- 
ace  of  human  imperfection;  the  days  of  martyrdom  are  not 
»••'"'  'feet  and  excess;  the  missionary  labors  of  Augustina 
&L  r,<:  and  Ansgar  were  by  no  means  faultless.     And  yet 

tlio  ooQveraioD  of  the  Aomau  Empire  was  gloriously  achieved; 
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the  Northern  nations  were  illnminated  and  Cbristianized,  and 
Europe  won.  It  is  one  thing  to  show  that  imperfections  of  vari- 
ous kinds  attach  to  a  movement,  and  quite  another  to  prove  the 
movement  itself  a  mistake.  And  we  may  fearlessly  assert  the 
'wisdom  and  strength  and  certain  triumph  of  foreign  missions, 
while  we  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  managed  with  perfect 
wisdom  and  are  not  administered  by  infallible  men. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  contribution  to  current  dis- 
cussion will  be  rendered  by  setting  forth  in  positive  form  the 
aim  of  foreign  missions,  the  agencies  and  methods  employed  in 
their  prosecution,  and  the  success  they  have  already  won.  The 
criticisms  of  this  age,  as  of  the  age  of  Celsus,  rest  so  largely,  not 
on  facts  and  observations,  but  on  misconceptions  and  un- 
warranted inferences,  that  nothing  can  relieve  their  force  more 
Barely  than  such  a  statement  of  facts  as  is  now  proposed. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  foreign  missions  are  the  effort  of  the 
church  of  our  times  to  carry  on  and  complete  that  spread  of 
Christianity  and  Christian  institutions  which  was  enjoined  by  our 
Lord,  and  which  has  been  an  integral  part  of  all  Christian  his- 
tory. This  effort  is  a  primary  and  sacred  duty  of  Christian  dis- 
cipleship  in  every  age  and  in  every  laud.  The  precept  of  our 
Lord,  "  Go,  teach  all  nations,"  is  clear  and  unrepealed ;  there 
can  be  no  limit  to  the  field.  The  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  is  as 
certainly  to  the  modern  world  as  to  the  world  of  his  day,  aa  di- 
rectly to  Hindas  aa  to  Romans,  to  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  to 
Americans.  It  is  no  more  presumptuous  for  the  missionaries  of 
our  times  to  attempt  the  Christianizatiou  of  the  Oriental  nations 
and  the  African  tribes  than  it  was  for  the  Apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  old  Roman  world.  For 
Christ  is  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  India  and  China  and  Japan,  or 
he  is  not  Lord  and  Saviour  to  any  man.  If  we  deny  that  he 
haa  any  special  gift  for  the  people  of  the  Orient,  we  must  deny 
that  he  has  any  gift  for  man  at  all,  and  ignore  the  supreme  facts 
of  the  eighteen  Christian  centuries  that  lie  behind  us. 

The  missionaries  of  our  day,  as  in  all  past  Christian  centuries, 
assume ^his  universal  scope  of  the  faith  they  teach,  and  nnbositat- 
ingly  offer  its  celestial  gnvceas  the  supreme  gift  to  every  human 
soul.  They  value  education  and  social  refinements,  literature 
and  all  the  gifts  of  civilization,  and  fool  profoundly  the  need  of 
tliese  in  every  land.     But  they  also  understand  that  the  Christ- 
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ifkith  U  the  forerunner  and  cherishing  atmosphere  of  all  these 
igs;  that  without  thut  faith  these  other  gifts  will  befruitlcsB  ; 
nd  ao  thej  touch  the  deeper  need,  in  order  that  life  may  blosaom 
with  all  tbeee  other  gifts.     Education,    literature,  civilization, 

tag  op  io  the  track  of  this  work,  as  they  followed  the  labors 
lb«  missionary  bishops  and  monks  who  won  the  nations  of 
ope  Ui  '=tiun  faith. 

Miaiio;)  '  not  aim  to  Americanize  or  European] ze  the 

pcejdts  of  the  Orient,  or  to  bring  them  under  the  political 
eaatrol  nf  the  great  powers  of  the  West,  or  to  impose  our  type  of 
eifilixaiion  upon  them.  Neither  do  they  interfere  with  the 
foGties  of  the  country  where  they  labor.  They  do  their  work 
in  loyalty  to  the  existing  government,  as  did  Christ  and  the 
apoitlc*.  Turkey  sorely  needs  to  be  reformed  ;  China  suffers 
mijwbere  for  want  of  honest  government ;  the  political  changes 
dliMble  in  Africa  arc  conntless  in  number  and  variety.  But 
Chnattao  missionaries  do  not  attempt  these  reformations.  They 
a»T#  a  deeper  aim  and  address  a  more  vital  need  ;  they  seek  to 
Ch.n»ltauize  these  peoples,  to  penetrate  their  hearts  and  lives 
»«lh  the  truth  and  spirit  of  the  gospel,  to  enthrone  Jesus  Christ 
liitioir  fionls,  uiui  to  make  righteousness  and  truth  aplastic 
fjTcr  m  all  forms  of  their  life.  This  is  the  greatest  blessing 
that  can  come  to  any  nation  and  to  any  man.  There  is  no  human 
tool,  '  '•  is  no  people,  to  whom  Christ  does  not  bring  an 

i&lliii:  Ag;  there  is  no   faith   which   Christianity  is  not 

worthy  to  replace,  which  it  is  not  destined  to  replace.  It  is  not 
to  ihatf  the  world  with  Islam,  or  with  Buddhism,  or  with  any 
other  religious  system.  It  is  the  one  true  religion  for  man  as 
in  th«  Orient  atid  in  the  Occident,  in  the  first  century  and 

I  the  twentieth  century  and  as  long  as  time  shall  last.  We  hear 
DO  other  voice  in  alt  the  tide  of  time  saying  :  "Come  unto  Me, 
4il  \v  timt  l»bor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
IJuifor  otghleen  centuries  countless  souls  of  every  name  and 
clime  have  brought  their  burdens  and  their  sins  to  Jesus  Christ, 
Ud  haw  found  rest  to  their  souls.  And  to-day  the  weary  and 
Iwpeleia  in  India  and  China,  in  Japan  and  Africa,  are  coming  to 
Hii  feet  and  finding  rest  and  peace. 

Tb*  men  and  women  who  direct  this  work  abroad  deserve  the 
love  and  confidence  which  in  so  generous  measure  are  bestowed 
opoa  th«in.    They  are  human,  with  obvious  limitations,  and 
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eabject  to  mistakes,  as  thoso  have  beon  who  hare  boon  engaged 
iQ  ererj  great  eatorprise  siace  the  world  began.    The  gositel  has 
never  beeu  preached  by  perfect  men  ;  not  when  it  supplanted  the 
elegant  mythology  and  ancient  paganism  of  Rome  ;  not  when  it     , 
smote  the  goda  of  the  Xorth,  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  East.  fl 

Bnt  when  this  is  said,  all  that  is  necdfnl  in  the  way  of  con-^ 
cession  has  been  said.  Compared  with  other  Christian  teachers 
and  leaders  of  their  times,  foreign  missionaries  as  a  class  are  in 
no  respect  deficient  or  in  need  of  apology.  For  strength  and^ 
clearness  of  mind,  for  balanced  judgment,  for  practical  scnsc^H 
for  industry  and  efficiency,  for  power  in  leadership  and  organiza- 
tion, for  success  in  dealing  with  men,  for  magnanimity  and 
courage,  for  patience  and  heroic  self  denial,  they  are  the  peers 
of  the  best  men  of  their  generation.  Carey,  with  whom  our 
modern  movement  began,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  lingn- 
ists  of  any  age,  and  has  put  the  learning  of  this  century  under 
lasting  obligations.  Judaon,  the  Apostle  to  Burmah,  was  one  of 
the  foromodt  men  of  his  times  in  all  rospocts ;  and  hia  achicvo- 
mcnts  are  a  standing  witness  to  his  power.  Livingstone,  whose 
contributions  to  geography  and  science  and  the  discovery  of  a 
continent  are  in  the  mouth  of  every  one,  did  all  his  great  service 
as  a  missionary.  And  what  shall  I  say  more  of  Morrison  and 
Bridgman,  of  Dwight  and  Riggs,  of  Williams  and  Parker,  of 
Jeasup  and  Van  Dyke,  of  Patteson  and  Bingham,  of  Hannington 
and  Pinkcrton,  and  the  hosts  of  men  and  women,  who,  in  many 
landt!,  iu  many  tongues,  and  through  the  generacions,  have 
witnessed  the  gospel,  subdued  kingdoms,  wronght  righteonsnesa, 
and  entered  into  rest  ?  The  men^nd  women  whom  we  send  come 
out  of  our  purest  homes  ;  many  of  them  are  trained  in  our  beat  col- 
leges and  nniversities  ;  they  are  not  mere  devotees  oreuthnsiasU, 
bnt  practical,  sensible,  capable  of  the  best  service  that  is  rendereil 
at  home  and  abroad.  Mission  Boards  do  not  send  any  one  and 
every  one  who  desires  to  go  ;  careful  inquiry  is  made  in  regard 
to  every  applicant,  and  those  only  are  approved  who  promise 
efficient  service,  probably  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
number  that  apply.  And  this  care  is  indispensable.  No  weak- 
ling can  deal  effectively  with  this  work  of  persuatling  the  will 
and  moving  the  heart  and  transforming  the  life  of  a  people,  lie 
is  useless  everywhere,  as  much  so  in  the  heart  of  Africa  or  in  the 
islands  of  thti  Pacific,  am  iu  Turkey,  or  India,  or  China,  as  mnoh 


Ill  in  all  tbew  regiona  as  in  th€  caltnred  circles  of  America  or 
Eoglaad. 

The  men  and  wooieo  who  represent  the  principal  missionary 
boards  rn  fields  to-day  are  the  peers  of  the  men  and  women 

iaCb: :-   -lada  from  among  whom   they  were  selected;  for 

character  and  power  they  dcscrre  and  command  the  respect  of 

•II  who  know  them  and  their  work.     They  are  fit  to  stand  by 

the    aide    of    those    men     whoso    deeds     and     achievementa 

b   aab-Apoetolio    days,   and  in  the    great   missionary  epochs 

tl  the    Middle    Ages    have    n^ade    their    names     immortal. 

Omy   sod    Judsou,    Morrison    and    Livingstone,    take    rank 

•tth    IrensBUS    and    St.    Patrick,  with    Angnstine    and  Boni- 

tioe.    And  those  now  on  the  field   are  doing  the  deeds  and 

vWdin?  the  power  of  the   fathers  and   pioneers.     Their  great 

i '  ^  not  a  mistake;  their  labors  are  not  in  vain.     Their 

^  ri8  to  the  knowledge  of  their  times,   in  geography, 

«;  ,  philology,   comparative   religions,   which   have  com- 

nauddd  wide  admirutiou  and  have  laid  the  learned  world   under 

k  lasting  obligation,   a  brief   abstract  of  wliich  fills  a  volume, 

fcltbooirh  they  are  incidental  and  secondary  to  their  main  work, 

■     ■    lastry,  the  breadth  of  mind  and  scholarly 

-»•  men,  and  entitle  them  to  the  highest  respect. 

But  their  grcateat  deeds  lie  in  another  sphere.     They  are  the 

letdcn  and  inspiring  life  of  a  movement  that  outrivals  the  march 

otEoman  conqnesta,  the  mighty  growth  of  English  power,  and 

isilowly  changing  the  face  of  the  nations  and   the  course  of 

liaoan  history.     And  tliey  are  worthy  of  the  sublime  place  and 

fork  to  which  they  have  been  called. 

Missionary  methods  vary  according  to  the  land  and  people 
then  this  work  is  prosecuted,  and  according  to  the  stage  of  ad- 
nncement  in  the  work.  In  a  scnso  everything  was  now  and 
intatire  nt  the  opening  of  the  century;  but  with  the  expansion  of 
field  and  the  accumulation  of  experience,  there  has  gradually 
1  formed  a  general  system  of  missionary  operations  in  which  all 
cietics  in  America  and  Europe  are  Bubstautially  agreed.  The 
»t  dnty  of  the  missionary,  on  arrival  in  the  field,  is  to  acqnaint 
hinuelf  with  the  people,  their  language,  their  customs,  their  in- 
l  faith,  and  their  institutions.  With  this  goes  a  careful 
:>{  the  missionary  work  in  progress,  the  stage  which  it  haa 
chad,  the  end  it  is  to  win.    The  leading  duty  of  the  mission- 
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arj,  after  haTing  established  personal  relations  with  the  people 
and  won  their  confidence,  is  to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge 
and  fuith  of  Jesna  Christ.  This  is  pre-eminently  a  work  of 
teaching  and  persuasion,  whether  done  in  tho  public  congrega- 
tion, or  in  the  homo,  or  in  personal  conversation.  No  aane  mia- 
fliouiiry  ever  thinks  of  imposing  a  creed,  or  of  forcibly  overpower- 
ing the  will  of  the  individual  or  tho  commanity ;  and  any 
instance  of  such  methods  would  be  condemned  by  tho  voice  and 
practice  of  the  whole  body  of  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field- 
That  is  done  which  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles  did  when 
they  preached  in  Jernsalera  and  Anlioch,  in  Asia  and  in  Mace- 
donia; the  gospel  is  held  np  and  explained  in  its  distinctive  and 
glorious  facts,  till  the  mind  is  illumined,  till  the  heart  is  moved, 
and  the  will  is  swayed  to  penitence  and  faith  and  love. 

Ab  soon  as  a  company  of  believers  is  gathered,  the  Christian 
church  is  formed,  and  the  new  society  is  led  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  Christian  knowledge  and  character,  in  self-direc- 
tion and  aelf-Bupport,  and  in  active  co-operation  with  the  mission- 
ary force  in  spreading  tho  message  and  building  the  church.  In 
order  to  aid  and  reinforce  this  evangelistic  effort  and  also  to  train 
those  natives  who  are  to  be  loaders  of  their  people  in  church  and 
Bcbool  and  in  all  Christian  activities,  schools  are  opened  under 
the  personal  instruction  of  the  missionaries  and  picked  youths 
gathered  in  them  for  the  most  careful  training.  The  mission 
schools  of  all  gnides,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college  and 
theological  seminary,  which  flourish  to-day  in  India  and  China, 
in  Africa  and  Japan,  as  well  as  in  Turkey,  and  in  which  nearly 
700,000  pupils  are  gathered,  are  among  tho  most  striking 
and  hopeful  parts  of  the  whole  missionary  enterprise.  Graduates 
of  these  schools  are  already  in  the  pastorate  in  every  mission 
6e1d,  and  are  associated  with  the  missionaries  as  teachers  in  the 
higher  schools  and  in  important  literary  work.  They  include 
men  of  noble  gifts  and  attainments,  and  form  tho  nucleus  of  that 
body  of  native  Christians  upon  whom  in  due  time  the  entire 
Christian  work  in  their  several  lands  will  devolve.  The  literary 
work  of  the  missionaries  is  no  less  striking.  Text  books  for  tho 
schools,  newspapers  for  the  churches,  lesson  helps  for  Sunday 
schools,  the  beginnings  of  a  Christian  literature,  are  included  iu 
this  department  of  missionary  labor.  But  its  greatest  service  lies 
in  giving  the  Scriptures  to  the  nations.     The  Bible   has  been 
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tnaatatad  fnlij  or  in  part  into  at  least  270  different  languages  or 
dklccu  bj  the  iniaaioimrica  of  this  century,  and  is  circulated  by 
BillioDS  of  copies  in  Tarkoy,  India,  Burtnah,  China,  Japan  and 
Afiioa,  so  that  the  vast  majority  of  earth's  iuhtibitants  can  read 
U  tbeir  owa  tongue  the  wonderful  work^  of  God.  Tliia  itt  a  ma- 
jcatio  •chievesnent,  contributing  more  toward  the  eulighteument 
Snd  cirilization  of  the  world  than  any  other  single  human  agency 
liaat  can  be  named.  What  the  Bible  ha3  done  and  is  still  doing 
for  England  and  all  English-speaking  peoples,  it  is  beginning  to 
I  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  Oriental  world.  Corn- 
can  point  to  no  achievement  that  compares  with  this. 
Lrgiilatioo  and  diplomacy  never  attempted  and  never  dreamed  of 
fDrring  such  bunelits  on  mankind. 

In  a  word  the  method  of  missionary  labor  in  our  day  proceeds 
tt  a  simple,  direct  course  through  personal  instructiou  and  in- 
Ineooe  to  the  estublishmentof  Christian  churches  and  their  asso- 
cialed  agencies,  under  native  leadership,  in  sufficient  numbers 
tod  (trcugth  in  dee  time  to  effect  the  Christianizatioa  of  the  life 
»ud  thonght  and  institutions  of  every  land. 

The  8ucc(>s8    of  foreign   missions  in  our  times    abundantly 
ttesta  the  reasonableness  of  their  aim,  the  eSlctency  of  the  mis- 
9aarj'  force,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  methods. 
We  most  bear  in  mind  that  tbo  era  of  modern  missions 
iroitly  spans  a  single  century,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  time 
nd  force  devoted  to  them  has  necessarily  been  given  to  eiplora- 
tioo,  to  the  mastery  of  languages  and  other  pioneer  work,  and  to 
^tbc  galberiug  of  the  mission  plant.    This  work,  though  it  will 
Iloarily  need  to  bo  done  but  once,  is  absolutely  necessary  at 
fint,  and  constitutes  a  fundamental  part  of  the  whole  enter- 
Mach  of  it  cannot  be  put  into  statistics,  and  it  does  not 
to  signify  when  we  are  couuting  up  resnlis.     The  Chris- 
cooqnefit  of  the  Roman  Empire  required  nearly  three  ceu- 
tbo  Christianization  of  Europe,  after  the  Roman  Empire 
'  the  West  broke  up,  went  on  for  more  than  fire  centuries.    The 
of  modern  missions  is  far  vaster  than  both  those  prob- 
I  combined;  and  the  success  of  the  efforts  thns  far  made  can 
bo  jofitly  measured  only  by  bearing  all  these  facts  in  mind.     An 
ipniMTe  proof  of  the  success  already  gained  is  found  in  the 
it  that  within  a  single  century  from  Carey's  day  missions  have 
sa  planted  in  every  great  nation  and  island  in  all  the  nnevan- 
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gelizeo  world,  and  that  truo  converts  have  beeo  won  in  over 
place  where  the  work  is  begun.     There  arc  native  Chrifitiana  i 
many  provinces  of  China  to-day  as  true  and  faithfnl,  as  self- 
denying  and  devoted,  as  the  men  and  women  of  Philippi,  wliooi 
Paul  addressee  as  "  my  brethren,  dearly  beloved  and  longed  for, 
my  joy  andmy  crown."  African  Chriotians  at  Uganda  havesealetl 
their  faith  with  their  blood;  Iliudns,  Bnrmese,  Japuueae.  South 
Sea  Islanders,  Moslems,  Buddhists,  Confaciauists,   Idolaters — 
there  is  scarcely  a  land  or  people  where  the  message  of  the  mis 
sionary  has  not  taken  effect.     It  has  already  boon  demonstrat 
that  the  goaycl  Jirids  tlieso  peoples  as  certainly  as  it  foand  th 
Greeks  and   Romans,  the  English  and  the  Saxons.     And   thi 
fact  is  prophetic  of  the  final  and  universal  success  of  this  move-- 
ment.    It  50,000  true  converts  to  Christ  have  already  been  won  iu 
China,  the  whole  mnltitndo  of  China's  millions  crt?ibo  won.     The 
lever  that  has  lifted  1,000,000  souls  out  of  the  darkness  of  pagan- 
ism into  Christian  life  and  civilization  is  strong  enough  to  lift  the 
whole  world  into  the  light  of  God.     Wo  may  justly  change  our  Sav- 
iour's words  of  prophecy  to  the  sober  terms  of  history,  and  say: 
"They  are  coming  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north 
and  from  the  south,  and  are  sittingdown  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  J 
The  statistics  of  missions,  though  they  can   never  exprosftfl 
more  than  a  part  of  the  results  that  have  been  gained,  still  give  " 
ample  evidence  of  an  expanding  and  successful  work.     The  num- 
ber of    Christian  communicants  in  all   heathen  lands  to-dft; 
exceeds  one  million  souls,  counting  only  the  results  of  Protestant 
missions.      This   implies   about  four  million   adherents,    men 
women,  and  children  already  separated  from  the  prevailing 
ligious  customs  and  habitually  attending  Christian  worship  and 
receiving  Christian  instruction.     At  the  present  rate  of  increase 
this  number  is  doubling  in  less  than  ten  years.     It  will  require 
the  continuation  of  the  present  course  of  things  for  only  u  few 
decades  before  the  Christian  communities  will  outnumber  all 
others  in  theso  lands.     But  that  is  not  all.     No  other  faith  is 
gaining  in  numbers  like  tiiis;  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Moham- 
medanism are  barely  holding  their  own.     The  course  of  history 
and  Providence  favors  this  missionary  enterprise,   and  makes 
against  all  other  faiths  with  which  it  comes  into  contact;  aud  the 
balance  of  power  in  many  an  unevongelized  land  is  slowly  shift 
ing  to  the  side  of  the  gospel  and  its  messengers. 
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on  an  idle  and  fraitieas  scheme.  This  sam.  is  a  trifle,  indeedf  • 
compared  with  what  is  annually  wasted  in  tobacco,  or  in  intoxi-' 
cants,  or  carelessly  spent  on  the  merest  luznries;  and  yet  it  ii 
enough  to  prove  that  the  good  sense  and  sober  reason  of  the 
leading  Christian  denominations  of  the  country  are  (xmrinced  of 
the  wisdom  and  saocess  of  the  enterprise. 

It  wonld  be  interesting,  also,  if  there  were  time,  to  mention  iirt 
striking  events  which  during  this  century  have  conspired  to  aid 
and  quicken  this  work  of  foreign  missions ;  to  note  how  the 
pagan  world  has  been  opened,  hermit  nations  drawn  out  of  thdr 
seclusion,  the  Dark  Continent  unveiled ;  to  observe  how  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  people,  to  whom  the  principal  part  of  this  misnoii- 
ary  work  has  been  committed,  are  steadily  gaining  the  supreme 
influence  in  the  world,  how  the  English  language  is  coming  to 
be  the  means  of  common  intercourse  around  the  globe,  making 
accessible  the  wealth  of  its  literature  and  history  and  institutions ; 
to  point  out  how  foreign  missions  have  served  to  develop  and 
give  practical  power  to  the  conception  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
race,  the  universal  validity  of  international  law,  the  anthority  of 
the  public  opinion  of  Christendom.  Though  these  are  secondary 
and  subordinate  results,  they  are  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
and  they  compel  the  conclusion  that  Christianity  is  the  religion 
of  the  ages  and  of  mankind,  as  valid  and  as  full  of  blessing  to 
the  Orient  as  to  the  Occident,  to  the  modem  as  to  the  ancient 
world,  so  related  to  human  nature  itself  that  the  attempt  to 
spread  it  to  every  land  and  every  age  is  the  part  of  wisdom  as  it 
is  the  dictate  of  Christian  love  and  loyalty. 

JuDsoN  Smith. 
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resting  him  and  sending  him  to  Spain.  He  encceeded  in  making 
the  arrest ;  bnt  the  moment  it  was  known  that  the  Archbishop 
was  on  his  way  to  Vera  Croz,  the  people  rebelled  in  such  serious 
manner  that  he  was  soon  bronght  back  to  the  City  of  Mexico, 
and  tho  Viceroy  had  to  leave  the  country. 

The  second  privileged  claas  were  the  Spaniards  by  birth,  wlio 
formed  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  some  of  them  having  titles,  and 
being  the  only  ones  holding  office  of  trust,  responsibility  or  profit 
in  tho  country,  and  who  monopolized  the  principal  commercial 
bnsiness,  and  were  also  a  rich  class.  They  were  so  jealous  of  the 
native  Mexicans  that  even  the  children  of  a  Spaniard  by  a  Mexi- 
can mother,  born  in  Mexico,  were  not  considered  on  tho  same 
footing  as  tho  Spaniard  ;  they  were  called  Creoles,  had  no  rights 
at  all,  and  could  not  fill  any  public  office  of  any  importance,  nor 
have  any  position.  But  few  Spanish  women  ever  came  to  Mexico. 
The  men  generally  camo  whilst  they  were  young,  grew  up  in  the 
country,  and  married  Mexican  women,  very  seldom  pur^blooded 
Indians,  and  generally  the  daughters  of  Spaniards  by  Mexican 
mothers,  bom  in  Mexico.     Of  these  unions  came  the  Creole. 

The  third  class  was  the  army,  which  was  comparatively  small, 
but  was  a  very  important  element  in  the  country,  and  native 
Mexicans  were  usually  in  very  subordinate  positions,  tliough  in  a 
few  cases  only  admitted  among  the  commissioned  officers. 

These  three  classes,  wore,  of  course,  decidedly  attached  to  the 
Spanish  rule,  because  under  it  they  prospered  and  had  all  the  wealth 
and  power  they  could  possibly  wish  for,  while  any  change  might 
endanger  their  position  and  welfare.  The  higher  clergy  were,  of 
course,  heartily  loyal  to  Spain,  while  a  few  members  of  the  lower 
clergy,  Mexicans  by  birth — the  church  being  the  only  career  open 
to  the  natives — who,  having  on  the  other  hand  some  patriotic 
feelings,  were  tho  only  ones  who  could  appreciate  the  condition  of 
things,  longed  for  a  change. 

The  opposition  of  the  clergy  to  independence  and  the  alarm 
with  which  they  viewed  that  movement  were  so  great  that  their 
leaders  were  excommunicated  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  country  the 
moment  the  insurrection  broke  out.  The  Inquisition  com-j 
menced  proceedings  against  them,  and  several  members  of  the 
higher  clergy  took  up  arms  against  the  independent  cause.  The 
Bishop  of  Oaxaca,  forgetting  the  teachings  of  the  founder  of  hiaj 
religion,  organized  his  clergy,  when  he  heard  that  Morelos  was 
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ilnp  to  sttsck  the  citr,  into  a  regiment  to  figlit  against  the  in- 
[•arg«&ta ;  bat  the  martial  prelate  had  no  occasion   to  come  into 
^conflict  w^tth  the  ioaargents,  as  he  fied  from  the  citj  as  the  enemy 
•{>pro«ched  it. 

The  Spaniards  disregarded  so  mnch  the  interest  of  their  colo- 

ii««,  that  tb«y  would  not  allow  the  Mexicans  to  rai«o  the  same 

IfmitK    they  had  at    home,   like   grapes  and  olires,   etc.,   and 

(bat  i«  the  reason  why  we  do  not  prodace  yet  as  much  wine  and 

jvea  as  we  otherwise  eonld.    It  was  only  after  onr  independence 

was  accomplished  that  wo  began  to  cultirate  those  fruits. 

The  example  of  the  United  States,  and  even  that  of  Spain, — 
rh«T«  the  people  rebelled  againat  the  goTemment  established  by 
sleon  in  1808,  nnder  his  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  notwith- 
ling  that  it  had  the  sanction  of  King  Ferdinand  VII. 
who  had  abdicated  in  favor  of  the  French  Emperor — could  not 
hot  affect  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  and  most  of  them 
proclaimed  their  independence  in  1810. 

Independence  was  proclaimed  in  Mexico  on  September  15, 
1810,  in  Dolore£i,  an  Indian  village  in  the  State  of  Guanajnato.  by 
Vigad  Ilidalgo  y  Costilla,  the  aged  cnrate  of  the  town, 
by  Allende  Aldaraa  and  Aba«alo,  three  inferior  officers 
Mexican  militia.  His  undertaking  had  all  the  loading 
of  Mexico  arrayed  against  it.  He  collected  a  very 
r  of  Indians  and  peasants,  and  a  few  of  the  militia 
..:  -lollowed  his  lead.  To  raise  the  pnblic  enthusiasm 
side,  he  had  to  pot  his  cause  nnder  the  protection 
'in  of  Guadalupe,  who  is  supposed  to  have  pro- 
appeared  two  hundred  years  before  to  a  humble 
lodian,  near  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  was  highly  reverenced  in 
His  men  were  unorganized,  without  arms,  ammn- 
-ciplinc,  and  although  he  captured  some  very  impor- 
[laot  towns,  made  some  headway,  and  under  a  good  military 
SeftdMrship  he  might  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  more,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  popular  enthusi.'ism  for  independence  and  of 
the  rarprise  and  discomfiture  of  the  Spaniar<l3,  the  organization 
aarl  »:-  — '"rKj  of  the  Spanish  army  soon  prevailed  and  ho  was  de- 
ha:  ired,  degraded  by  the  higher  clergy,  and  shot  on  July 

i^l.  Ibll. 

Hidalgo  was  succeeded  by  another  priest,  a  full- blooded  In- 
dian, JotA  Maria  Morelos,  who  had  in  him  the  elements  of  a 
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great  warrior,  who  organized  a  government,  convoned  a  oongresjf" 
which  issued  a  constitution,  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  bov- 
eral  drawn  battles  and  sustained  for  several  months,  against  great 
odds,  the  famous  siege  in  Onautla,  near  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Morelos  fouglit  the  Spaniards  with  various  successes  from  1810  to 
1815,  when  he  was  defeated,  captured,  degraded  and  shot. 

Tlie  tendency  of  the  Mexican  revolution  and  its  leaders  will  bei 
shown  by  stating  that  Hidalgo  issued  on  December  6,  1810,  no^| 
quite  three  months  after  he  had  proclaimed  independence  from 
Spain,  a  decree  abolisliiug  slavery  in  Mexico,  and  that  our  first  Con- 
gross,  which  met  in  Chilpancingo,  in  1813,  issued  at  Apatzingan  on 
October  23, 1814,  a  constitution,  and  decreed  at  the  same  time  th« 
abolition  of  slavery.     The  abolition,  of  course,  could  only  be  en- 
forced in  the  few  places  which  were  occupied  by  the  insurgents; 
but  when  independence  was  achieved,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  thfl 
first  Mexican  Congress,  convened  at  the  City  of  Mexico  to  adopt 
constitution,  was  to  issue  a  decree  on  July  13,  1824,  which  abo]« 
ished  slavery,   and    it  was  then    actually  abolished.     In    fivct,! 
every  Mexican  is  born  a  strong  anti-slavery  man,  so   much  sal 
that  we  could  not  understand  wliy  this  country  should  have 
cepted  slavery  and  should  have  tried  to  sustain  and  extend  it  even  at 
tho  cost  of  a  tremendous  civil  war,  which  imperilled  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  United  States,  and  the  great  influence  that  they 
have  to  exert  upon  the  destinies  of  mankind  ;  especially  when  the. 
very  Declaration  of  American  Independence  contains  the  principle 
that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  slavery  is  a  contradiction 
of  that  great  principle.  But,  fortunately,  slavery  has  been  abolishe 
here  as  it  was  in  Mexioo  over  seventy  years  ago,  and  the  stainj 
which  for  some  time  tarnished  the  fair  name  of  this  country,  has" 
in  that  way  been  entirely  obliterated. 

When  Morelos  disappeared  from  the  field,  the  war  of  inde 
pendence  was  almost  over.    A  few  leaders  remained,  conspicuouslj 
among    them    Vicente   Guerrero,   Nicolas    Bravo    aud    others 
patriotic  aud  generous  men,  who  kept  up  the  war  to  the  enc 
favored  by  the  topographical    conditions  and  the  climate    oi 
the  southern  section  of  Mexico,  which,  being  quite  mountainoul 
and   sickly,  did  not  allow  the  Spanish  troops  to  mako  mnol 
headway.     Early  in   1817   General   Mina,  a  Spanish  patriot 
broad-minded  liberal  views,  brought  to  Mexico  a  small  oxpeut^ 
tion,  very  much  like  the  one  brought  hero  by  General  Lafayette 
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;  (or  indepcndonce,  was  joined  by  many  Mexicans,  and  had  for 
titne  tt  brilliant  triumphal  march  ;  but  ho  was  soon  defeated, 
and  shot,  as  tlie  Spaniards  did  not  give  any  quarter. 
iach  was  the  condition  of  thincjs  when,  in  1830,  the  Spaniards 
restored  the  liberal  constitution  adopted  by  the  Cortes 
1813,  when  King  Ferdinand  V'll.  had  fled  from  Spain  and  the 
loonatry  was  in  |joaso8KioD  of  the  French,  and  that  fact  alarmed 
ivrj  mach   the  conservative  Spanish  element  in  Mexico,  who, 
fe^ug  that  liberal  principles  might  find  a  foothold  in  the  mother 
couQtjy,  thought  that  it  was  better  for  them  to  proclaim  independ- 
ence from  Spain  and  establish  a  Catholic  monarchy  under  a  Span- 
iiii  king,  ao  that  they  woald  not  be  subject  to  the  obnoxious  changes 
which  liberal  ideas,  that  had  begun  to  permeate  Spain,  might 
wing  about.     They  went,  therefore,  to  Iturbide,  who,  although  a 
uUro  Mexican,  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  army 
•ptnat  f'  !'»n,  was  a  good  soldier  and   an  ambitions 

nun.    li  [ited  their  plan,  and,  when  appointed  by  the 

VioefOjto  command  the  army  sent  to  subdue  the  southern  revo- 
htiotmry  leaders,  he  took  all  the  available  forces  and  money  of  the 
Vjwroy  aiid  joined  Guerrero  and  the  other  revolutionary  leaders, 
proclaiming  on  February  24,  1821,  a  platform  called  Plan,  de 
Jqtala,  which  was  a  compromise  between  the  revolution  and  its 
ojipofieats,  as  it  accomplished  independence,  but  nnder  a  thor- 
oaghly  Catholic  monarchy  with  a  Spanish  prince  on  the  throne, 
mJ  forbidding  the  exercise  of  any  other  religion.  All  the 
Mber  commanding  officers  of  the  Spanish  army  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  ac<:eptod  that  platform,  and,  after  that,  independ- 
•ace  was  of  course  accomplished  almost  without  a  blow.  An 
incoming  Viceroy  accepted  the  plan  of  Jquala  and  signed  at  Oor- 
dora  on  August  24  of  that  year,  but  the  Spanish  Government 
r^padtated  that  treaty  and  Iturbide  was  then  crowned  Emperor  of 
tfexico  in  May,  1823. 

80  tho  movement  for  independence,  which,  in  the  other  Span- 
l^tih  colonies,  came  from  the  higher  classes,  in  Mexico  sprang 
^^■ttjp  originaUy  from  the  lower  classes,  with  the  higher  classes 
^^■■■^U[  it,  and  so  the  first  movement  was  an  apparent  failure, 
^^^^^^Vitdid  not  have  the  support  of  the  higher  classes.  But  as 
won  «»  it  became  for  the  interest  of  the  higher  classes  themselves 
that  Mexico  should  be  independent  of  Spanish  rule,  their  influence 
tnmcd  the  scale,  and  indi-|ieiidencc  was  at  once  achieved. 
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But  the  Mexican  patriots,  who  had  been  fighting  for  ten  ye 
in  favor  of    independoiico,  material  progreas,  and  liberal  prit 
ciplee,  could  not  be  satisfiedvith  the  snccess  of  their  former  ene- 
mies and  the  establishment  of  an  empire.     They  thought  that  thi 
was  depriving  the  country  and  tbemBelvea  of   the  fruits  of  theil 
victory^  and  so  they  rebelled  against  Itnrbide  and  inaugurated  i 
revolution  which  finally  overthrew  the  empire  and  made  Iturbid^ 
fly  from  the  country  after  a  reign  of  about  ten  montba.    After  that 
was  renewed  the  old  hostility  between  the  two  parties — the  Libera 
party,  which  hud  been  the  promoter  of  independence  and  desired 
progress,  and  the  Conservative  or  Church  party^  which  intended 
maintain  the  status  quo,  and  was  decidedly  averse  to  any  chanj 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  conflict  between  these  two  parties^' 
representing  such  antagonistic  ideas,  should  have  lasted  so  long. 

After  Iturbide's  downfall,  the  Liberals  summoned  a  national 
congreds,  which  issued,  on  January  31,  1824,  the  preliminary 
basis  of  a  Federal  Conatitution,  and  on  October  4,  of  the  same 
year,  the  Constitution  itself  was  finally  adopted  and  promulgated. 
It  was  patterned  after  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
was  almost  a  copy  of  it,  and  I  do  not  know  whether,  in  imitating  bo 
closely  the  institutions  of  this  country,  we  did  not  make  a  mistake. 
The  constitution  of  u  nation  should  be  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  that  country.  Here,  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
continent,  there  were  at  the  end  of  last  century  thirteen  colo- 
nies independent  from  each  other,  which  made  war  against 
England,  achieved  their  independence,  and  then  found  them- 
selves little  more  than  a  confederacy  of  infantile  nations, 
with  all  the  weaknesses  which  over  have  attended  a  simple 
ecu  federation.  They,  therefore,  decided  to  consolidate  them, 
selves  into  a  strong  nation,  under  the  name  of  "The  United 
States  of  America."  The  federal  system  of  government  was  the 
only  solution  of  the  problems  which  confronted  then  the  jjcople 
of  this  country.  It  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  outgrowth  of 
the  condition  of  things  existing  before  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tntion.  In  Mexico,  there  was  a  nnited  country,  subject  to  the 
same  authorities  and  laws,  and  with  only  one  head.  In  adopting 
a  republican  federal  system  there,  the  nation  bad  to  be  artificially 
divided  up  into  separate  sections,  to  be  called  states,  whiuli  had 
no  separate  existence  before,  and  no  individual  history  or  experi- 
ence in  B©lf-goverumont.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  thcrefoi^. 
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Ibtvhetithis  constitatiou  went  iuto  operation,  it  caused  great 

i&aHMiioe.    It    is    easj  to  fitid  in  this  fuct  one  of  the  causes  of 

uvpniloliged  civil  wars.    We  were  not  uloue  in  suffering  such  mis- 

foctiun,  for  almost  every  other  nation  on  this  continent  following 

footateps,  tried  to  adajtt  the  republican-federal  syBtein  to  a 

iOQ  of  thiags  to  which  it  wua  not  suited.     Brazil  uloue  es- 

oijti  this  period  of   turmoil  and  experiment  by  establishing  au 

Mpire,  with  a  ecion  of  the  reigniug  house  of  Portugal  on  the 

throne,  and  by  not  adopting  a  federal-republican  form  of  govoru- 

nantontil  oearly  a  century  later,  after  the  people  had  acquired 

•me  ideas  of  aelf-goverumeut,  and  some  capacity  for  carrying  it 

Wt:  Afid  it  is  probably  for  these  reasons  that  she  has  suffered  less 

br  motions  than  any  other  country  of  similar  origin  in 

tbii  ^..^.ci-Uere. 

Oar  Cooatitution  of  1824  was  a  decided  victory  for  the  Liberal 
bflt  "very  far  from  being  a  final  one.  The  Church  party, 
then  defeated,  was  rually  the  stronger  of  the  two  during 
Ute  early  years  of  iudopondent  Mexico.  The  Liberal  victory  did 
mtlttt  long,  and  the  Conservative  or  Church  party  prevailed 
opoo  lonio  of  Mexico's  numerous  military  leaders  to  rebel  aguiust 
tbegoverament  and  inaugurate  a  series  of  revolutions,  which 
in  1835  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitutiou  of  18'M. 
military  leaders  began  to  play  a  very  important  part  in 
public  afFaina.  One  of  the  worst  eSecta  of  a  successful  revolution 
kUul  it  suuctions  the  priuciplu  that  brutal  force  shall  prevail, 
lad  gives  riao  to  personal  ambition  of  unscrupulous  and 
ul  soldiers.  One  instance  of  this  result  is  the  case 
6«neral  Santa  Anna,  of  Mexico.  He  was  au  ambitious, 
unprincipled,  eolfiah  man,  who  sided  with  all  the  parties  and 
deceived  them  all.  He  was  a  successful  military  leader  in  an 
inegnlar  guerilla  warfare,  but  had  no  ability  as  a  soldier.  Ho 
fought  with  the  Spanish  army  against  the  independent  cause  up 
to  1821,  when  he  went  over  to  Iturbide  when  ho  joined  the  iude- 
pondeot  leaders;  in  1823  he  rebelled  against  Iturbidu  and  pro- 
claimed a  Federal  Republic,  and  in  1834  he  abolished  the  Federal 
^  in  of   1824,  and  established  a  military  dictatorship. 

i  V  to  1855   he  actually  had  the  fate  of   Mexico   in   his 

hkuiB,  having  been  President  five  different  times,  but  never  did 
•ay  good  to  the  country,  excepting  his  readiness  to  take  part  in 
oar  foretga  war.     He  began  hia  political  career  as  a  Radical  Lib- 
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eral,  and  ended  it  as  the  most  reactionary  leader  of  the  Gharch 
party.  He  often  was  very  easily  discouraged  and  more  than 
once  floil  from  the  country,  forsaking  a  power  which  he  might 
have  wielded  longer,  showing  that  he  lacked  tenacity  of  purpose. 
But  auch  an  instance  as  this  does  not  show,  as  a  superficial  observer 
might  be  disijoaed  to  believe,  that  the  struggle  was  only  on  ac- 
loutit  of  personal  ambition  of  anscrapalons  milit^iry  leaders,  as 
whitt  really  happened  was  that  the  political  parties  used  these 
leaders  for  their  convenience,  and  had,  of  course,  to  share  the 
power  with  them . 

When  the  Church  party  had  the  ascendency,  they  repealed 
the  Federal  Oonstitntion  of  18'24,  and  on  October  23,  1835,  they 
issued  some  bases  for  a  new  constitution,  which  was  finally  pro- 
claimed on  December  29, 1836,  under  the  title  of  Constitutional  ! 
Laws,  which  abolished  the  federal  system  of  government,  and 
several  of  the  liberal  features  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
182-t.  The  Constitutional  Laws  of  1836  did  not  seem  to  bo  con- 
servative enough  for  the  Church  party,  aud  they  issued,  on  June 
13.  1843,  what  was  called  the  "Organic  Bases" — a  more  conserva- 
tive constitution. 

As  the  Church  party  was  so  rich  and  so  strong,  and  hud  so 
much  influence  in  the  country,  it  could  very  easily  have  brought 
about  a  civil  war  of  such  seriousness  as  would  have  been  very 
difficult  for  the  Liberal  side  to  overcome;  but,  as  time  elapsed, 
the  Liberal  party,  which  really  represented  the  patriotic  ele-.l 
mcnt  of  the  country,  grew  stronger  with    education   aud   con- 
tact with   foreign  nations,  and  was  materially  assisted    in   its 
task  by  the  domoralizatiou  of  the  clergy  and  their  nnpatriotic  { 
conduct  during  our  foreign  wars — as,  besides  our  civil  wars,  we 
had,  in  1828,  u  war  against  Spain,  who  sent  an  expedition  to  re- 
conquer Mexico ;  in  1838,  a  war  with  France  ;   in  1846  and  1847  \ 
a  war    with   the  United    States,   and   from  1861   to    1867,    the 
war  of  the  French  intervention.      It  wjis  not  difficult,  therefore, , 
for  the  Liberal  party  to  inaugurate    in    their   turn  a   counter- 
revolution, which  was  at  last  successful,  and  which  finally  restored 
them  to  power.     It  was  in  that  way  that  the  period  of  our  civil 
Wars  continued  for  so  long,  and  that  we  cam«  to  have  so  many 
different  constitutions. 

Piuully,  on  May  18,  1847,  the  Federal  Constitution  of  185 
wuB  rnstorod,  with  some  nraendments,  and  the  Liberal    partj 
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power,  which  they  kept  antil  1853,  when  Santa  Anna 
■reed  CO  5f  i  back  by  a  successful  revolution  of  the 

Chaiob  party  -iied  a  dictatorship  of  the  moat  reaction- 

WT  kind.     Bat  the  Liberals  rebelled  against  him  in  1854,  pro- 
dlinuog''       '    '  of  Ayutia,  and  in  1855  Santa  Anna  (led  from  the 
B^KHtntry,  the  Church  iu  whu^o  interest  he  was  iiduiinistcr- 

^Bof  the  government  woald  not  give  him  the  money  he  required 
^Bv  ctxty  oat  the  war.  A  federal  government  was  then  estub- 
^Plttlud  under  General  Alvarez  firsts  and  General  Oomonfort 
afterwards.  General  Alvarez  appointed  Benito  Juarez  Secretary 
I  of  Jastioe,  and  on  November  23, 1855,  Juarez  issued  the  first 
law  a^inst  the  clergy  which  deprived  theni  of  the  civil  privi- 
ligee  they  were  enjoying.  Under  the  Spanish  rule,  and  also  after 
tke  independence  of  Mexico,  up  to  that  date,  the  clergy  hod 
i^ecial  ooarta  made  up  of  clergymen,  to  try  them  for  any  offence 
tbattbej  might  conunit.  This  was  a  privilege  which  insured  them 
•Inoct  perfect  immunity  and  exempted  them  from  the  control  of 
Ibe  Iswd  of  the  conntrj.  The  Liberals  thought  that  that  was  a 
greet  outrage,  but  they  could  not  change  that  condition  of 
thiagi  nntil  the  Juarez  law  of  1855.  The  army  enjoyed 
waiUr  privileges,  of  which  the  Juarez  law  deprived  them  by 
nttrieting  the  jarisdiction  of  military  courts  to  only  military 
tfleooet. 

Joarez  waa  a  most  remarkable  man.     He  was  a  full-blooded 

Elodiao,  born  in  a  small  town  inhabited  only  by  Indians,  and 
•l«re  there  was  but  one  mnu — the  parish  priest — who  spoke 
Spaoish  and  could  read  and  write.  Juarez  was  bo  anxious  to 
leant  Spanish  and  to  acquire  an  education^  that  ho  offered  his 
MTTJces  ae  a  domestic  to  the  priest,  under  condilioii  that  he 
•honld  be  taught.  The  priest  found  him  so  intelligent  that  he 
MDt  him  to  the  adjoining  city  of  Oaxaca  to  bo  educated.  From 
each  bumble  begin  ni  ngs  he  rose  to  be  a  prominent  lawyer  and  a  f ore- 
■ect  etatesman.  He  was,  at  different  times,  Secretary  of  State  of 
bi* own  atate.  Member  of  the  State  Legislature,  State  Senator, 
Gfwcfoor  of  his  state  for  several  terms.  Representative  to  the 
Frierml  <"  retary  of  Justice  and  of  the  Interior,  Chief 

Jimtioe,  nt,  and   finally  President  of  the   Republic. 

Hiiprtocipal  characteriatice  were  his  profound  conviction  of  lib- 
:  'oa,  hia  very  clear  mind,  his  remarkably  good  common 
^reat  moral  courage,  his  uuimpeached  integrity  and 
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honesty,  bis  great  patriotism,  Iiis  teuucity  of  purpose  aad  devo'- 
tion  to  civil  goverumeut.  lu  time  of  war,  when  the  destinies  of 
the  country  were  in  his  hands  and  often  depended  on  tho  rosali 
of  a  battle,  and  when  many  others  in  his  place  would  hare  led  aa 
army,  he  pi'rposoly  abstained  from  exercising  any  miUtary  duties. 
Those  he  left  entirely  to  those  of  his  associates  who  had  shown 
talent  for  war,  and  he  himself  set  the  example  of  a  purely  civilj 
goverumeut.  He  had  as  much  personal  courage  aa  any  mau  i; 
the  world.  I  saw  him  more  than  once  facing  death  as  near  and 
sure  as  any  man  ever  did,  with  perfect  calmness  and  almost  indif- 
ference, but  without  bravado.  I  am  saro  he  felt  that  it  is  best 
for  a  patriot  to  die  in  the  service  of  his  country,  because  in 
that  case  he  wins  for  himself  immortality,  and  on  this  theory 
I  account  for  the  fact  that  he  was  never  afraid  to  die  if  he  diedl 
while  in  tho  porforiunnce  of  a  patriotic  duty.* 

Tlie  Juarez  law  was  succeeded  by  the  Lerdo  law,  which  pro- 
vided that  no  corporation — meaning  the  cler^,  as  the  church 
was  tho  only  corporation  existing  iu  Mexico — could  hold  real  es- 
tate, and  that  such  as  was  hold  then  by  any  corporation  should  be 
sold  to  the  actual  tenants  at  a  price  which  was  to  be  arrived  at  by 
capitalizing  tiie  rent  on  the  basis  of  six  per  cent,  rate  of  interest. 
Thereafter,  tho  tenant  was  to  bo  the  owner  of  tho  property,  th 
corporation  retaining  a  mortgage  equal  to  the  price  fixed  in  this 
way.  These  two  laws  were  the  cause  of  two  other  insurrections  pro- 
moted by  the  church  and  subdued  by  President  Comonfort. 

Our  present  Federal  Constitution  of  February  5th,  1857, 
had  been  issued  during  the  administration  of  Comonfort,  and 
he  had  just  taken  the  oath  to  support  it,  and  under  it  be  had 
been  elected  Constitutional  President  for  a  term  of  four  years,  be- 
ginning on  December  1,  1857,  and  on  the  17th  of  that  month  he 
rebelled  agaitist  the  constittttion  he  had  just  sworn  to  support. 

•  Mr.  Seward's  e«tiaMt«  of  the  character  of  Joares.  ebows  how  the  AugloSason 
waa  inipreasud  b;  the  llitla  ludian.  Wboa  Mr.  iiowurd  rialted  Mexico  oa  bia  trip 
around  the  worM.  be  vrnt  bcaruljr  weloouied  by  my  couutry.  and  in  li  remarkable 
speech  that  be  made  in  ihQ  Citj  o(  Paebla,  be aaid  Ibat  Juarez  w»»  the  Rreateal  man 
tnai  he  bad  ever  mot  io  hii  llfii.  Ri»  speech  was  takea  down  io  ahoribind,  and  Mr- 
Tbornaa   H.  N«li»oo,  of   Terre   Haute,  Ind  ,  tbcD  Onltod   tir.ates  Miai-  >  '^ioo, 

DOtioioK  tbie  phrase  and  thinlcliiK  that  in  thuoxcltement  of  tbo  niom  viird 

hod  ftooe  (uriber  than  he  laLunduil  and  f  uriiior  tb'iD  ho  iT'iuld  lilco  t<:<  tied 

after  a  sober  suuond  Ibouifht,  tooW  it  to  Mr.  Setvard  ami  s*i<X  to  IjHu,  "  M'M  urDor, 
will  yoa  be  wllliuit  tostaod  by  what  you  said  in  your  H|ie»cb,  about  Juarct  beinit 
tbeKreatest  lU'^n  vou  ever  knew  I     Keinoiibcr  ili^t  yoa  hnvo  beoo  tbo  Deer  Hud  con- 

temporaryor  Webster. Clay, I'alhouo other  dl-'tltitculahed  men  of  oar 

keoiuilry,  and  that  you  place  Juare>abo\  Mr.  Hsward  unswered,  "  WumI 

I  said  aboniJuareswua  after  mature  coi.  i.  nnd  I  am  willlag  to  etuad  br 

my  oniuioQ."  This  Biateaent  bu  boeu  »uuaiLit<.d  to  Uonaral  Nolaoo  and  found  ooz^ 
root  by  blm.— M.  K. 
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Kotwitbutauding  tbia  and  the  foot  that  he  had  saccusaf  ully  sub- 
diMd  *  rrcclioQS  of    the  church  against  his  goveraiueut, 

be  fiiut-     svcd  hiniBcLf  to  bo  uaed  us  the  tool  of  the  clergy, 

asd  headed  a  revolution  against  the  very  cuutitltution  which 
proclaimed,  and  to  whiuh  hu  owed  his  position. 
ex,  after  the  euivutment  of  the  law  which  bore  his  name, 
1ad  for  »  time  been  Governor  of  the  state  of  Oaxaca,  and  while 
holdttig  that  office  ho  had  been  elected  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Bejniblic  and  gx-ojicio  Vice-President,  and  was  at  the  time  of 
tb*  Comonfort  rebellion  also  acting  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Jaanrz  became  Comonforfs  successor  and  undertook  to  stem 
tkeude  of  rebellion  and  reaction.  In  the  Oity  of  Mexico  most 
tf  the  old  regular  army  of  the  country  were  in  favor  of  the  Cou- 
•rnUive  or  Church  party.  The  city,  therefore,  fell  into  the 
iagkds  of  Jaarez's  enemies  and  he  had  to  fly  from  it.  He  wont  to 
tbe  interior,  where  he  established  his  government,  first  at  Quere- 
tnt),  afterwards  at  Guanajuato  and  Quadolujara.  Finally  he 
MfOed  from  Manzanillo,  a  Mexican  port  on  ihe  Pacific,  to  Panama, 
Xbw  Orleans,  and  biick  to  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
viiere  ho  remained  for  about  two  years.  Vera  Cruz  wasthestrong- 
hoU  of  the  Liberal  party  as  it  was  naturally  a  strong  place  and 
vdl  fortified.  It  was  )>rotected  also  by  its  bad  climate  and  the 
preralence  of  yellow  fever  there,  and  was  the  best  place  he  could 
hftre  selected  to  establish  his  government.  He  remained  at 
Vem  Cms  from  ILirch,  1858,  to  January,  1861,  during  which 
time  the  principal  cities  of  the  country  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Obnrcb  party.  The  Liberal  army,  though  often  defeated,  was 
oevof  destroyed,  for  the  people  were  with  them  and  recruits  came 
in  »bandance.  After  a  defeat,  the  liberal  leaders  reorganized  their 
armies  snd  were  soon  ready  to  meet  the  enemy  again.  Their 
coarage  and  persistence  were  finally  rewarded  and  they  were  vic- 
loriotia  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Oalpulalpan  on  December  33, 18CU. 

Ihiriug  the  terrible  struggle  which  wo  call  the  War  of  Ke- 
fono,  Jnarez  issued,  from  Vera  Cruz,  on  July  12  and  33,  1850, 
oar  Reform  Laws,  which  ha<l  for  their  object  to  destroy  the 
political  power  that  the  clergy  had  exercised  before.  The  church 
jperty  was  declared  national  property,  and  was  sold  by  the 

Brnment  to  the  occupants  of  it  at  a  nominal  price,  payable 
^irtiaUy  in  national  bonds,  then  selling  at  a  very  low  price,  about 
IreiktrccLiL.  uf  their  face  value.  The  clergy  were  then  deprived  of 
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all  political  rights.     Their  conTents,  both  of  monks  aud  uuqa 
wcro  suppressed.     The  number  of  churches  existing  iu    it 
country    was  considerably    reduced.       Complete    independent 
between    the  church  aud   the  state  wiis  proclaimed.      A  oivi 
registry  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  was  established,   taking 
from  the  clergy  all  interference  with  such  subjects,  which  ha 
been  up  to  then  uoder  their  sole  supervision.     Processions  and 
all  other  religious  demonstrations  outside  of  the  church,  as  wel| 
as  the  ringing  of  bells,  were  prohibited.    The  number  of  fe 
days,    which   then  amounted    to    nearly   one-fourth   of  all  th^ 
days  of   the  year,  and  tended  to  keep  the  people  in  idlenos 
was  reduced  to  not  more  than  two  or  three  for  the  whole  yea 
The  wearing  outside  of  the  church  of  the  priest's  iHsculiar  kabi 
was  prohibited,  and  many  other  stringent  measures  against  th^ 
clergy  were  adopted,  with  a  view  to  destroy  their  political  powc 
and  to  deprive  it  of  the  means  to  bring  about  another  inaurree 
tion  against  the  government. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  most  of  the  Liberal  leaders  wer 
lawyers,  who,  influenced  solely  by  patriotism  and  a  desire  for  ihi 
succesd  of  the  Liberal  cause  and  without  any  military  education^ 
had  to  lead  our  armies  during  the  long  civil  wars.  Some  of  thci 
became  very  distinguished  soldiers  in  our  war,  as  happenc 
here  in  the  United  States.  So  I  can  properly  say  that  thfl 
final  success  of  the  Liberal  cause  in  Mexico  was  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  jurists  of  the  nation,  and  it  was  bo  much  so  tha| 
they  incurred  the  special  hatred  of  the  Church  party,  and  th^ 
name  of  "  lawyer  "  was  wont  to  be  used  by  them  as  a  oontomptu-_ 
ous  designation  for  the  Liberal  leaders. 

After  the  battle  of  Calpulalpau.  where  General  Miramon,  the' 
last  Church  party  President,  was  defeated,  Juarez  left  Vera  Cruz 
aad  established  his  government  at  the  City  of  Mexico.     lie  thei 
convened  Congress,  ordered  an  election,  and  in  1861    he  wa 
elected  President  for  his  fir^t  constitntional  term.     The  Reform 
laws  did  not  become  operative  until  after  Juarez  occupied  tin 
City  of  Mexico  and  his  rule  was  extended  over  the  whole  country 

The  Church  party  did  not  give  up  the  struggle,  bat 
again   with   renewed  vigor  to  start  a  new  insurrection  in  1861 
directed  especially  against  the  execation  of  the   Reform  lav 
Although  this  insurrection  was  not  of  a  serious  character,  becaui 
the  insurgents  could  not  capture  any  important  places  or  dofe 
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•^ptfemmant  troops>  it  did  succeed  in  keeping  np  an  unHottled 
Wiliriii  of  things  tbrougUont  tho  country,  involving  groat 
^rsrity  to  life  and  property. 

WW  the  Church  party  heoame  Batisflod  that  the  Liheral 
fs^  had  grown  bo  tnach  that  they  did  not  have  etrotigth  enough 
MkoAe  to  overcomo  it,  they  went  to  Europe  and  continued  their 
illnguea  wit'  -oan  courts  to  secure  a  European  intervention 

■  Xcxieo.  L  .-  .^.  -  .mately,  about  that  time,  the  Civil  War  broke 
■tb  the  United  States,  and  insured  the  success  of  the  Mexican 
Oboith  leaders  in  obtaining  the  European  intervention,  aa 
•k  Frvncb  Emperor  seemed  quite  certain  of  the  success  of 
tt*  Confodoracy,  and  was  very  well  disposed  to  avail  hira- 
«^  •{  the  opportunity  oflered  by  the  Mexican  Church  party  of 
oiniag  »  foothold  in  Mexico  and  effectually  aiding  in  the  perina- 
ml  jiTiainn  of  the  United  States.  He  had,  besides,  his  dream  of 
■taUishing  a  French  Empire  in  America  bordering  on  the  Pa- 
dfc.  Under  his  influence  an  alliance  was  made  between  France, 
Ek^ad,  and  Spain,  and  Maximilian  was  persuaded  to  come  to 
Hoioo.  England  and  Spain  withdrew  before  the  war  actually 
Wfwi,  and  Napoleon's  first  array  was  defeated  at  Puebla  on  May 
J;  but,  after  being  considerably  reinforced,  ho  suc- 
-,-.^-^  in  occupying  both  Puebla  and  the  City  of  Mexico  in  18G3, 
ad  M  began  the  French  intervention.  The  details  of  that  inter- 
mition  Are  quite  familiar  in  this  conntry,  and  I  will  not  say  any- 
thing more  about  it. 

When  pdaoe  was  restored  in  tho  United  States  af ter'the  collapse 
•(tlie  I  Louis  Napoleon,  of  couree,  understood  that 

baeoTi.  lue  for  an  iude6nite  period  his  occupation  of 

Mexico,  and  that  he  had  to  give  up  bis  Mexican  plans,  and  with- 
dav  ir  from  the  country.    Maximilian  well  knew  that  he 

tpold  I  in  in  Mexico  after  tho  withdrawal  of  the  French, 

he  docided  to  leave  the  country  as  soon  as  be  heard  that 
French  army  was  to  be  withdrawn  and  he  was  satisfied 
tkai  bis  wife's  mission  to  Eorope  to  obtain  a  revocation  of 
(^  order  of  withdrawal  was  fruitless ;  but  unfortunately  he  was  a 
dmowr  without  force  of  character  and  he  was  not  a  man  equal  to 
Am  ooeuion.  Ho  was  not  steady  iu  his  resolutions,  and  he  was 
ptnoAdcd  by  the  leaders  of  the  Church  party  to  return  to  the  City 
■f  Mexico  after  he  had  alreatly  started  on  his  homeward  journey 
•Bd  gone  in  October,  18C6,  ao  far  as  Orizaba,  two-thirds  of  the  way 
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between  the  City  of  Mexico  and  Vera  Crne,  where  the  "Novurn, 
the  same  Austrian  man-of-war  which  bad  brought  him  to  Mexico 
in  1864,  lay  rea*iy  to  take  him  bank  to  his  native  country,  having 
been  sent  over  at  his  request  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  after 
having  generously  reinstated  him  in  his  righta  as  Archduke  of 
Austria  and  eventual  heir  to  the  throne,  which  he  had  resigned 
when  leaving  for  Mexico.  Early  in  Febrnary,  1867,  Maximilian 
left  the  City  of  Mexico  and  went  to  Queretaro,  where  he  was 
finally  captured,  tried  and  shot  on  June  19  following. 

In  July  of  that  year  the  Juarez  government  waa  again 
restored  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  another  popular  election  took 
place,  in  which  Juarez  was  almost  unanimonaly  elected  by  the 
people  for  another  term  from  1867  to  1871. 

The  patriotism  and  firmness  of  Juarez  were  remarkable.  There 
was  a  time,  during  the  French  intervention,  in  which  many  seemed 
to  despair  of  the  fate  of  Mexico,  and  that  feeling  was  not  entirely 
unreasonable,  considering  that  the  country  was  invaded  by  a  very 
largo  French  army — some  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  m«n,  f  think. 
Besides,  X.ipoleon  and  Maximilian  had  contrived  to  have  an  Aus- 
trian auxiliary  corps,  a  corps  from  Hungary,  and  another  from  Bel- 
gium— Princess  Charlotte,  Maximilian's  wife,  was  a  daughter  of  the 
former  King  of  Belgium  and  a  sister  of  the  present  King — and  he 
had  also  one  contingent  from  the  French  colony  of  Algiers,  and 
the  command  of  the  troops  of  the  Church  party,  which  were  on 
hifi  side,  and  embraced  most  of  our  old  regular  army,  and  Gnally, 
he  ha<J  all  the  aristocratic  elements  of  Mexico  in  his  favor.  Al- 
together, the  array  was  so  great  that  it  wae  no  wonder  that  many 
of  our  public  men  had,  sometimes,  little  hope  of  success.  But 
Juarez  never  despaired  for  a  second.  He  was  perfectly  certain  of 
final  8ucce«s,  and  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  his  country's 
cause. 

In  a  country  whore  civil  war  had  lasted  for  such  a  long  time, 
everything  was  demoralized,  and  so.  even  after  our  complete 
success  against  the  French  intervention,  and  the  so-called  empire 
of  Maximilian,  some  uprisings  took  place,  which  were  nowhcaddl 
by  dijisatisfiod  Liberal  leaders,  and  although  they  wore  of  no 
serious  nature  and  were  easily  subdued  by  President  Juarez,  they 
kept  the  country  in  an  unsettled  condition,  and  contributed  to  sup- 
port the  view  that  we  were  unable  to  maintain  peace.  President 
Juarez  died  on  July  18.  1872,  and  President  Lerdo  do  Tejada,  who 
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1  him,  first  as  ViM-Preaideat  and  afterwards  as  constitu- 
tional President  elected  by  the  people,  held  the  office  nntil  Novem- 
ber, 1876,  wben  General  Diaz  became  President.  Among  the  many 
dlttiniriishctd  scrvic<?3  that  General  Diaz  has  rendered  to  Mexico, 
parhaps  the  principal  one  is  to  have  restored  complete  peace  to 
tba  conntry.  During  the  several  terms  in  which  he  has  filled 
the  < "  office,  he  has  earnestly  encouraged  the  material  de- 

TBlofc.  ;.  '  the  country,  and  firmly  established  peace  and  order, 
ibterial  development  always  famishes  the  best  security  that  pub- 
lic peace  will  bo  maintained.  It  would  take  more  space  than  T 
can  conveniently  occnpy  if  I  intended  to  give  a  correct  idea  of 
tbft  great  aervices  that  General  Diaz  has  done  to  Mexico. 

It  will  bo  readily  seen  by  this  very  brief  synopsis  that  the 
OKUKS  which  broaght  abont  the  civil  wars  in  Mexico  are  now 
orer.  Onra  was  n  contest  for  supremacy  between  the  vital  forces 
of  Ibe  nation,  between  the  old  and  the  new  ideas,  which  in  other 
eountiin  it  has  taken  longer  years,  and  even  centuries,  to  settle  ; 
bnl  no*  oar  political  problem  is  solved,  the  Church  party  is 
eomplotely  broken  down  as  a  political  organization  and  cannot 
caoM  again  any  serious  disturbance,  and  the  elements  of  civil 
war  are  now  lacking.  Mexico,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  has 
betn  at  peace  and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  a  permanent 
peicc  Snch  persons  as  took  part  in  former  revolntiona  have 
■itbar  died,  disappeared,  or  are  now  interested  in  the  maintenance 
1^^ of  peace,  becanse  they  are  thriving  nnder  the  development  of  the 
I^Bci^Qtrj.  Even  in  caso  President  Diaz's  guidance  should  fail 
^HH|^gL  I  am  snro  that  peace  would  be  preserved,  because  the 
^^^^IR  in  itd  favor  are  very  strong.  Railways  and  telegraphs 
are  great  preservers  of  peace.  In  case  of  an  insurrection,  it  was 
HOC  long  ago  that  it  took  months  before  the  government  could 
rtach  thfi  insurgents,  and  in  the  meantime  they  could  organize 
lod  fortify  themselves  and  make  considerable  head  ivay  before 
they  were  confronted  by  an  enemy.  Now  the  government  can 
tend  troops  at  once  to  quell  it. 

Peace  in  Mexico  is  as  secure  as  it  is  in  any  other  country, 
and  life  and  property  are  as  safe  there  aa  anywhere  else.  Public 
opinion  seems  to  share  this  view,  and  capital,  especially  foreign 
e^utal,  which  is  so  conservative  and  timid,  is  now  being  freely 
Bt«l  in  M.'xioau  eiitprprises. 

M.  BOXEBO. 
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The  late  remarkable  porfortnauce  of  the  American  built 
craisers,  "Columbia"  autl  '•  Minneapolis/' is  clearly  not  to 
attributed  to  any  novel  features  of  form  or  unprecedented  fine 
ness  of  line,  nor  new  ratios  of  length  to  breadth  nor  to  any  phe 
nomenally  low  skin-friction  and  wave-making  resistance.  In' 
these  fields  the  naval  architect  has  undoubtedly  done  his  best  to  ti 
bring  about  the  nnexpectcd  results.  Yet  any  one  or  all  of  thea^^f 
elements  of  refined  design  are  not  alone  snfiicient  to  account  fo^^ 
the  increased  speeds  of  our  new  war  vessels. 

It  wonld  appear  that  we  must  look  to  the  motive  powe^H 
mivchinery  for  no  small  share  in  the  record-breaking  runs  rnado^^ 
on  their  trial  trips.  It  will  also  bo  necessary  to  weigh  carefully 
the  merits  of  triple  screws  for  war  vessels  as  compared  with  twii 
screws.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  comparisons  are  her 
made  between  United  States  naval  cruisers  alone;  more  particu-^ 
larly  bo  in  the  case  of  the  "  New  York  "  and  the  "  MiuneapoUa.' 
Their  lines  were  laid  down  by  the  same  skilful  designers  for  the 
utmost  possible  speed,  under  the  most  economical  conditions  of 
working,  and  as  adapted  to  the  method  of  propulsion  imposed. 
They  Avere  built  by  the  same  firm.  Instruments  were  used  for  it 
dioating  the  horse-power  of  the  engines  which  had  been  stand 
ardized  by  the  same  expert  naval  engineer. 

Wo  sliall  takea  look  backward,  however,  and  note  the  remnrli 
able  runs  of  some  earlier  American-built  cruisera.  The  dereloi 
nient  of  the  so-called  "  New  Navy  "  along  the  line  of  cruisers  wil 
also  he  pointed  out.  This  will  assist  the  reader  to  form  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  most  desirable  course  for  the  present  and  futnr 
naval  programmes  of  shipbuilding.     Especially  important  ale 
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directly  on  this  issue,  is  the  new  naval  policy  of  eatab- 
a  naval  reserve  in  such  American  built  cruisers  as  the 
**  St.  Loais  '■  and  the  *•'  St.  Paul,"  and  the  admission  to  Aniericau 
regiatry  of  the  "New  York "  and  the  " Paris." 

The  inherent  desire  of  the  American  people  for  the  mainte- 
^seorK^  uf  our  peace  establishment  no  doubt  hiid  much  to  do  with 
at  fact  that  the  first  war  vessels  authorized  by  Oon- 
.;^3,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  our  navy,  consisted  of 
\hxte  protected  cruisers  and  a  dispatch  boat.  The  3.200-ton 
tiitW  ships,  "Atlanta"  and  "Boston,"  were  rated  at  16.6  knots 
00  4,030  horse-power.  To  get  the  machinery  below  the  then 
Dewly -planned  protective  decks  the  engines  were  built  of  the 
itomoutal  compound  type.  The  other,  "Chicago,''  was  to  de- 
^Telop  15.3  knots,  on  5.084  horse-power,  and  was  the  first  in 
sh  tirin  screws  wero  adopted,  but  with  an  antiquated  type  of 
srhead  beam  engine. 

ing  the  work  projected  by  the  Naval  Advisory 
Bo&rd  of  scarcely  a  decade  since,  wc  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
Ud  that  eoraixjund  engines  were  then  the  order  of  the  day.  No 
Btrino  boilers  had  yet  been  built  to  carry  the,  at  least,  50  pounds 
U^ier  pressure  demanded  by  triple  expansion  working.  Such 
wen  not  adopted  in  the  transatlantic  liners  till  1885^  in  the 
"Aller."  Naval  designers  usually  wait  for  merchantmen  to 
Ittd  the  way  and  bear  the  expense  of  the  experiment,  if  it  proves 
Utbe  sQch. 

The  above  first  three  Amcricaa  cruisers  were  built  in  the  onco 
!i  shipyards.     The  latest  cruiser,  the  "  Minneapolis," 

i... irip,  three  years  andfonr  mouths  after  the  passage  of 

[tbe  sot  aatborizing  her  construction.     Her  builders,  the  Cramps, 
'  Ji»TC  earned  an  international  reputation  by  their  workmanship 
>nd  skill.     These  advances  havo  been  made  possible,  also,  by  tho 
cbaractoristio  American  method  of  meeting  the  new  demands  for 
ttractaral  steel  and  armor  plates  by  the  development  and  success- 
ful Mtablishment  of  entirely  new  iudustrics  during  the  past  ten 
jetn.     Theee  new  industries  now  compete  against  tho  armor 
pfaite  makers  of  the  world,  for  material  delivered  anywhere  against 
llw  oddB  of  transportation   charges,  and  secure  contracts  for 
»reiga  aa  well  as  homo  naval  vessels. 
Unarmored  cruisers  of  the  protective  deck  typo  wore  still  be- 
kUst«d  lo  be  most  needed,  for  the  present  war  cry  for  battleships 
VOL.  CLXn.— NO.  470.  4 
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had  not  yet  gathered  sufficient  strength  to  influence  Oongreea. 
So  that,  in  1885,  two  more  protected  craisers,  the  "Newark 
and  "Charleston,"  were  authorized.  The  speed  requirementg 
were  greatly  increased  for  these  4,000-tou  cruisers  :  the  "  New- 
ark "  developing  19.0  knota  on  8,869  total  horse-power,  and 
the  "Charleston,"  \6.'i  knots  on  6,666  horse-power.  The 
latter  vessel  was  the  last  to  bo  built  of  the  old  twin-screw  hori- 
zontal compound  type ;  while  the  "  Newark  "  led  the  way  in  the 
introduction  of  triple  expansion  engines,  but  still  of  the  hori- 
zontal type  for  her  twin  BcrewB.  The  "Newark"  was  the  first 
cruiser  of  the  now  navy  built  by  the  Cramps,  and  both  were  ac- 
cepted on  fulfillment  of  the  new  four-hour  contract- trial  at  eea. 

The  first  sea-going  twin-screw  battleship  waa  ordered  in 
1886,  the  "  Texas,"  of  6,300  tons  displacement,  and  to  develop 
17.0  knots  with  8,000  horse-power.  In  this  vessel  the  vertical 
typo  of  triple  expansion  engine  was  adopted  for  the  first  time 
in  the  United  States  navy.  Bat  there  was  another  protected 
cruiser  authorized,  the  same  year,  the  4:,600-ton  twiu-sorew 
"Baltimore,"  with  engines  similar  to  the  "Newark,"  but 
advancing  still  in  speed  attainments  to  19.84  knots,  with  10,064 
total  horse-power. 

Of  the  old  type  of  protected  cruisers,  with  twin  screws 
and  horizontal  triple  expansion  engines,  there  were  only  two 
more  authorized,  in  1887,  the  "  Philadelphia  "  and  "  San  Fran- 
cisco." The  former,  with  displacement  of  4,-324  tons,  developed 
19.68  knots  on  8,815  horse-power;  and  the  latter,  on  the  four- 
hour  trial  off  Santa  Barbara,  attained  speed  of  20.17  knots  for 
the  lost  half  hour,  with  mean  for  the  trial  of  20.6  knots  on  9,913 
horeo-power  and  displacement  of  4,088  tons. 

In  the  same  year,  1887,  the  first  steel-armored  twin-screw 
cruiser  "Maine"  was  authorized  to  be  built  in  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard.  She  was  the  first  cruiser  to  have  vertical  triple 
expansion  engines  of  the  type  of  the  battleship  "  Texas."  On  her 
trial  trip  she  developed  17.45  knots  on  9,282  horse-power  and 
diitplacemont  of  6,500  tons. 

Government  seemed  well  satisfied  with  its  naval  programme 
up  to  date,  for  in  1888  it  authorized  six  more  protected  cruisers 
and  oiio  more  armored  cruiser,  the  "New  York."  All  were  to  be 
flltt'>d  out  with  the  newly  adopted  type  of  twin  screw  vertical 
U'iplo  I'xpansiou  engines.     Of  the  three  2,000  ton,  5.000  horse- 
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po#«r  cralsdra — ^'Detroit/' '•Montgomery"  and  "Mttrblehead  " — 
Uj«  ftret  led  the  way  in  developing  speed  of  18,7  knots,  on 
(.n?  totjil  hone-poiror.  The  two  3,200-ton  cruisers,  "Raleigh" 
•ad  "Cincinnati,"  were  built  at  Government  Navy  Yards,  and 
nted  at  19.0  knot«  on  10,000  horse-power. 

The  "Olympitt,"  tho  remftiniug  protected  cruiser,  of  the  1888 
programme,  again  broke  the  record  on  her  trial  trip  by  develop- 
ing spcied  of  21.686  knots  for  foar  consecutive  hoars,  on  17,363 
total  horse-power,  and  displacement  of  5,586  tons.  She  thus  be- 
came the  fastest  twin-screw  protected  cruiser  of  the  new  navy. 
Combined  with  her  fighting  qualities,  coal  endurance  and 
maasarering  featnres,  her  speed  and  steaming  capacity  make 
her  one  of  tjie  most  valuable  acquisitions. 

lliu  in  tho  "Now  York,"  however,  that  we  possess  the  fastest 
itoel-Armored  cruiser.  She  was  the  first  of  the  new  cruisers  to 
be  tried  at  eoa,  off  the  coast  of  New  England,  between  Cape  Ann  and 
Cape  Porpolso,  nnder  the  new  standard  contract-trial  conditions. 
She  developed  apeed  of  "Zl  knots  on  17,401  total  horse-power  and 
do^tlaoement  of  8,480  tons. 

The  plans  for  battleships  had  apparently  been  laid  on  the 
ikelf,  throagh  some  oversight  not  yet  expLained,  and  cruisers 
me  masters  of  the  situation.  But,  on  a  Juno  day,  in  1890, 
Undt  8atn  looked  around  for  some  fip;hting  vessels  and  aathorized 
tkree  10,200-ton,  coast-line  battleships,  the  "Indiana,"  "  Maasa- 
diiuetts.'''  and  "  Oregon,"  to  develop  15  knots  on  9,000  horse- 
pover. 

At  least  one  more  protected  cruiser  was  finally  authorized  by 

OoDgreM,  JDst  six  months  before    tho  three  battleships  above 

noted.    This  7,350-ton  cruiser  was  to  bo  a  commerce  destroyer. 

its    inception    there  were  grave  apprehensions  that  the 

States  navy  was  going  to  pay  dearly  for  the  experiment 

iryitig  to  use  triple  screws  with  triple  expansion   engines. 

conditions  had  been  imposed.     She  was  to  attain  at 

ty-one  knots  on  21,000  horse-power;  more  if  she  could. 

e  Cramps  were  to  baikl  her  and  ran  all  the  risks  of  the  un- 

triple  screws.     They  were  to  receive  12,735,000  for  the 

I,  with  a  heavy  forfeit  of  $50,000  for  every  quarter  of  a  knot 

\t  tptoi  fell  short  of  twenty-one  knots.  Oontinuous  adverse  criti- 

wu  made  against  the  management  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam 

leering.     But  it  was  unavailing;  for  in  a  little  over  a  year. 
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before  it  coold  possibly  be  known  how  the  first  triple  screw  cruiser 
would  tarn  out,  her  sister  ship  was  authorized  by  Oongrosa.     We 
shall  speak  of  the  performance  of  these  two — the  "Columbia 
and  "  Minneapolis  " — ^somewhat  in  detail,  later. 

The  following  year,  1892,  another  armored  cruiser,  the  9,200 
ton  ''Brooklyn,"  was  authorized,  to  belong  to  the  20-knot  class 
with  the ''New  York."    Congress  judiciously  offset  this  with 
fighting  vessel,   however,    the    11,300-ton,    16-knot,    sea-goin 
battleship,  "Iowa."    She  is  to  have  two  sister  ships  in  the  ne 
battleships,  Nob.  5  and  6,  authorized  in  1895. 

The  rise,   progress  and  decline  of  American-built  cruise 
have  been  briefly  traced,  from  the  3,200-ton  "  Atlanta,"  with  15.8 
knots  on  4,030  horse-powor,  with  its  antiquated  single-screw  hori- 
zontal compound  engines,  and  costing  1617,000,  to  the  7,350-to; 
cruiser  "Minneapolis,'^  developing  mean  speed  of  23.073  knots  o 
her  standard  contract-trial  trip,  for  four  consecutive  hours,  wit 
triple  screws,  each  operated  by  vertical  triple  expansion  engines, 
developing  20,862  total  horso-power,  and  costing  |2,690j000. 

AU  of  these  American -built  crnisers  have  been  said  to  have 
served  their  most  useful  purpose  before  they  were  launched.  It 
is  thought  that  their  value  has  been  chiefly  of  an  educational 
nature,  in  drawing  out  the  talent  of  oar  young  science  of  naval 
architecture  and  marine  engineering,  at  the  expense  of  government. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  they  have  stimulated  somewhat  the 
development  of  new  industries,  brought  about,  by  the  virtue  of 
necessity,  improved  methods  of  iron  and  steel  working,  and  con- 
tributed no  small  amount  towards  building  up  American  ship- 
build  ing  and  marine  engineering  industries.  Wehavonowtho 
very  latest  thing,  no  doubt,  also — triple  expansion  engines  oper- 
ating triple  screws,  and  cruising  speeds  of  war  vessels  with  an 
unprecedented  economy,  in  which  wo  lead  the  world. 

Wo  should  now  rest  on  our  oars  awhile,  at  least.  For,  is  it  not' 
only  too  true  that  our  fighting  policy  has  been  sadly  noglecl 
While  it  is  paying  policy  for  the  merchant  marine  to  have  the 
very  latest  thing,  it  is  believed  not  to  be  so  in  the  navy,  but  thei; 
very  contrary.  Naval  tacticians  demand  nniformity  in  models  o; 
war  vessels,  uniformity  of  8]>eed,  interchangeable  parts  of  all  ves- 
sels of  a  fleet,  standardized  fittings  throughout ;  for  is  not  '•  the 
speed  of  a  squadron  that  of  its  slowest  ship,"  and  the  strength  of 
a  fleet  that  of  its  weakest  vessel  ? 
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Onr  naral  programme  from  this  time  forward  ehould  contain 
"     '    ii3  and  plenty  of  them.     For  if  we  wish  any 
(I  .id  better  count  00  private  enterprise,    This, 

noJer  the  shadow  of  goTerument  subsidy,  has  given  to  our  naval 
raterre  such  magnificent  transatlantic  liners  as  the  "  New  York" 
and  "  Paruj,"  the  "St.  Lonia"  and  "  St.  Paul."  Why  not  en- 
eoange  this  ?  Bat  should  this  alone  be  done  and  the  other  left 
■adone  ? 

The  lUiTal  programme  of  1883,  which  gave  ne  the  three  so-called 
RoAch  cruisers,  "  Atlanta,"  "  Boston"  and  "  Chicago,"  could  not 
poaiblj  have  anticipated  the  development,  during  the  next  de- 
cade, which  has  cnlminatod  in  the  "  Minneapolis."  But,  what  and 
if  the  several  argaments  we  have  jnst  noted  had  been  applied  then 
sad  there  ?  The  sixteen  eubscqucut  crui^era  woald  have  been  built, 
I  if  at  all.  vith  single  or  twin  screw  horizontal  compound  engines, 
tndgin.ir  '  -  '^ethor  at  Id-kuot  speed,  at  the  most.  It  would 
bavsbc^i  ■  ivail  to  have  prophesied  that,  in  1885,  triple  ex- 

paojaon  marine  engines  would  come  to  stay,  with  an  acknowledged 
■viog  of  20  per  rent,  in  coal  bill  over  the  old  comi>ound  engines. 
It  vtialil  not  have  done  to  advocate  triple  screws,  because  the 
enoTerging  screw  sliafts,  required  by  the  Hneneas  of  lines  for  high 
<pr«d».  would  be  argued  to  destroy  the  tomtng  advantages  of 
t»in  screws  in  time  of  battle.  The  accompanying  economy  of 
triple  acrew  propnlaion  would  not  have  been  believed,  if  prophc- 
■ei.  The  subdiviuon  of  so  large  a  power  into  three  triple  expan- 
ion  mgine  nuita  woald  be  aeen  to  give  increased  facility  in 
kaodJmg.  The  reluctant  admission  might  be  made  that  there 
raally  woold  be  an  increased  chance  of  getting  into  port  in  case 
of  tiraJtdovn  with  three  engines  rather  than  two.  Bnt,  the 
phsaoinenal  inefficiency  of  triple  expansion  engines  when  working 
si  figibt  Io«d0,  if  it  could  have  been  proven,  would  have  shown 
tke  eoonomy  of  the  greatly  iocreaaed  range  of  speeds  for  triple- 
screv  war  Tosaels  when  cruising  in  times  of  peace.  With  one, 
t«Q  or  three  aerevt  in  opetmtioo,  the  inple  engine  of  each  one 
may  be  worked  at  its  most  economical  load,  reeulting  in  most 
foaDomioal  rate  of  coal  eoamBptioo,  and  therefore  highest 
>cj. 

we  are  witawiiDg  the  pMsing    of  American-built 

or  are  going  to  aeo  tke  "  faroom  "  reoiain  at  the  ma8t> 

of  a  war  fsari  eanjio;  the  iUva  and  itripee,  in  either  case 
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it  will  be  profitable  to  examine  into  the  conditions  under  which 
they  have  attained  their  maximum  speed,  and  questions  relating 
to  their  economical  performance.     Regarding  the  use  of  triple 
screws  there  have  been  acrimonious  diacussiona  between  line  and^n 
staff,  not  at  all  creditable  to  t\xQ  personnel  of  our  navy.      Butthe^| 
Yankee  does  not  always  count  on  the  happening  of  the  unex- 
pected.    Sometimes  he  projects  great  and  expensive  works  on, 
small  precedent,  of  which  the  adoption  of  triple  screws  isa  moden 
instance. 

The  French  Qorernment  experiments  in  1884-5,  on  the  speC' 
ially-fitted  triple-screw  steam  launch  "  Carpe,"  were  sufficiently 
conclusive  as  to  warrant  its  fitting  out  with  triple  screws,  in  1890, 
the  6,300-ton  armored  cruiser   ''Dnpuy  de   Lome."    Her  per- ^ 
fornmnce  up  to  the  time  of  an  accident  to  the  boilers  was  ver 
satisfactory.     The  Italian  Government,   in  1887,  built  the  firsfc) 
two,  the  "Confienza"  and  "Tripoli,"  of  seven  authorized  800- j 
ton  triple-screw  torpedo  cruisers.    The  German  Government  wa 
building  the  5,000-ton  triple-screw  protected  cruiser  "Kaiserit 
Augiista."     On  September  29,  1892,  she  attained  a  speed  of  80.8( 
knots,  and  was  the  first  war  vessel  fitted  with  triple  screws  to  be 
tried  before  the  "Columbia."  ^J 

The  unexpected  began  to  happen  in  the  "  Kaiseriu  Augu8ta.''H 
All  three  screws  had  the  same  diameter,   but  the  pitch  of  the 
centre  screw  was  made  one  foot  less  than  the  side  screws,  because^ 
it  was  expected  that  this  centre  screw,  being  in  the  wake  of  tbe^f 
vessel,   would    revolve  more  rapidly.       The   trial  showed  that 
the  centre  screw  revolve<l  slower  than  the  side  screws  by  about 
five  revolutions  per  minute.     This  was  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
trial  of  the  "Columbia"  by  giving  all  three  screws  the  same 
pitch,  but  the  centre  screw  ran  some  five  revolutions  per  minute 
slower  than  the  side  screws.    This  performance  of  onr  new  triple-^| 
screw  cruisers  has  npsetsomo  preconceived  notions. 

The  so-called  frielioual  wake  of  twin-screw  vessels  appears  to 
exert  a  great  forward  pressure,  contrary  to  the  nsnal  belief  thakj 
the  water  between  the  side  screws  has  a  decided  tendency  to  more] 
sternward.  Into  this  strong  forward  moving  current  of  the  fric- 
tional  wake  the  centre  one  of  the  triple  screws  works  to  groat  adf 
vantage.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  trial  of  the 
"Minneapolis,"  in  which,  with  only  one  more  revolution,  tbfl 
center  screw  required  of  its  engine  700  additional  horse-poworj 
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lioreorer,  Uiis  action  appears  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
»traun  line  moti'         '"  iuutly  to  increase  the  vesacl's  resistance. 

It  tru  not  ail  I  ,  i  that  there  would  be  found  any  increased 
tMDomy  of  propnUioD  dae  to  nsing  triple  screws.  On  the  con- 
tnxjf  «n  expected  decrease  of  economy  was  met  by  characteristic 
eBgiDMrmg  foresight.  They  were  designed  to  develop  more 
lime-power  than  it  was  thought  would  be  actnitUy  required  to 
proTide  for  attaining  the  contract  speed  if  ordinary  twin  screws 
had  been  adopted.  The  performance  of  the  "  Minneapolis  "  has 
btoa  redaoed,  with  that  of  the  twin-screw  oraisers  "  New  York  " 
od  "Olyropia,"  from  the  observed  speeds  and  displacements  to 
t^  borae-power  required  for  a  22-knot  speed  at  a  reduced  com- 
iBon  dixpIacemoDt  of  5,586  tons  (that  of  the  "  Olympia  "  on  trial 
trip).  There  has  thus  been  found  a  decided  gain  in  the  economy 
of  propolsion  of  the  triple  cruiser  "Minneapolis"  over  the 
tvincroiser  "New  York"  of  11.9  per  cent.,  and  over  the  twin 
cmiaer  **  Olympia"  of  21  percent. 

The  above  reductions  were  made  in  order  to  compare  the  per- 
formaace  of  these  American-built  cruisers  by  what  is  known  as 
Fronde's  law. 

As  this  was  objected  to  in  ntany  naval  circles,  the  tvctual  per- 
foiiBaoce  of  these  cruisers  was  reduced  to  another  standard  of 
ooaparison,  considering  the  differences  in  length,  as  well  as  its 
nJation  to  displacement.  Designating  the  efficiency  of  propul- 
MO  as  the  ratio  of  the  actual  useful  work  done  in  propulsion  to 
fte  indicated  hor3e-{>ower  of  the  engines,  it  was  found  that  the 
triple  screws  of  the  "Minneapolis"  still  showed  a  remarkable 
fiia  in  efficiency  of  propulsion,  being  11.8  per  cent,  over  the 
twin aoiews  of  the  "New  York  "  and  19.38  per  cent,  over  those 
of  the  "Olympia." 

The  characteristic  quality  of  cniisers  is  that  of  their  ability 
b  steam  at  great  differences  of  speed.  Whether  running  from 
or  chasing  au  enemy,  or  carrying  out  diplomatic  relations  with 
dafMUoh  in  time  of  peace,  the  most  difficult  problem  has  been 
1 1«  provide  for  an  economical  performance  of  their  machinery  at 
Ifto  Mreral  ranges  of  speed  required.  It  was  formerly  accom- 
pIiiIuMl»  after  a  manner,  by  applying  the  disconnective  principle 
to  tKa  design  and  construction  of  their  high-powered  twin-screw 
■aohinery.  In  this  way,  one  or  more  cylinders  of  a  multiple 
■  engine  is  disconnected  or  thrown  out  of  gear,  when 
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cruising  at  moderate  or  low  speeds,  to  insure  a  more  economioal 
working  of  the  remainder.    Unshackling  two  or  more  connecting 
rods  and  eccentric  straps  of  twin-screw  engines,  as  provided  for 
in  the  "  New  York  "  and  "  Brooklyn,"  is  certainly  inconvenient,      i 
liable  to  cauBO  delay,  and  usually  at  a  most  critical  time.  ■ 

The  only  alternative  is  to  adopt  the  distributive  system  found 
80  successful  in  operating  our  largest  electric  power  plants  under 
their  varied  conditions  of  load.  In  this  manner  the  subdivision 
of  great  powered  engines  into  units  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
every  type  of  engine  has  a  certain  load  under  which  it  will  work 
with  the  least  rate  of  coal  consumption.  So  in  the  case  of  oar 
new  cruisers  it  was  deemed  best  to  obtain  the  varied  powers 
required  by  the  usual  range  of  cruising  speeds  by  throwing  out 
of  or  into  use  one  or  two  complete  engine  units,  instead  of  one  or 
two  cylinders  of  each  engine  of  a  twin-screw  vessel.  That  is  to 
say,  the  "Columbia"  and  "Minneapolis"  are  enabled  to  cruise 
at  all  of  the  usual  ranges  of  speeds,  with  one,  two  or  three  screws, 
as  may  be  required,  but  in  all  cases  at  the  most  economical  rate 
of  coal  consumption.  It  is  more  economical  to  get  5,000  horse- 
power required  for  a  moderate  speed  by  using  the  7,000  horse- 
power centre-screw  engine  than  it  would  be  to  try  to  obtain  tlie 
same  power  by  working  the  two  10,000  horse-power  engines  of  a 
twin-screw  vessel  at  one-qnarter  load  each. 

As  long  as  government  has  to  buy  coal  it  will  remain  a  busi- 
ness policy  to  so  design  and  install  the  engines  of  war  vessels  that 
they  may  bo  operated  under  the  most  economical  conditions  of 
fuel  consumption  under  the  varied  requirements  of  the  naval 
serrice.  If  this  can  be  done  without  in  any  way  lowering  the 
speed  or  destroying  manoeuvering  qualities,  it  will  remain  a 
serious  question  whether  it  is  adviaable  to  longer  atlhere  to  twin 
screws  for  war  vesselB,  instead  of  adopting  the  triple-screw  typeaj 
of  the  "  Minneapolis  "  and  **  Columbia."  In  the  case  of  these,! 
also,  it  is  yet  to  be  shown  that  the  drag  of  one  or  two  idle  screws,^ 
though  on  uncoupled  shafts,  demands  so  much  power  that  it  will 
more  than  offset  the  great  gain  in  economy  due  to  the  use  o£j 
each  engine  at  moat  economical  load.  The  performance  of  the 
"Columbia"  in  a  aii-hour  tost,  with  one,  two  and  three  screws, 
has  proven  that  for  the  power  developed  and  the  speed  produced^ 
she  is  quite  as  economical  as  any  single  or  twin-screw  ve 
under  like  conditions. 
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Foreign  navies  hnre  already  recognized  in  the  triple-screw  the 

^iolii'         '    '  ' 'm  of  the  economical  distribution  of  power. 

TL.  n  ent  have  the  11,700- ton  ironclad  "Masg^na," 

i&d  two  new  8,500-toa  23'kQot  cniisers  are  projected,  all  with 

'triple  Bcrewa.     After  alterations  and  modifications  to  the  '*  Eais- 

'erin  Angnata,"  with  greatly  improved  performance,  the  German 

Goremment  has  ordered  further  exhaostiTe  trials  with  a  view  of 

fitting  ont  se-veral  ships  with  triple  screws. 

The  standard  four-hour  contract  speed  trial  was  required  of 

*I1  the  new  cruisers  which  were  built  in  private  shipyards,  after 

I  Ui6  three  Boach  cruisers,  "  Atlanta,"  "  Boston  "  and  "  Chicago." 

I U  IB  to  this  requirement,  no   doubt,  more  than  to  any  other, 

oespled  with   the  speed  premiums,  which  have  so  rapidly  doveU 

eped  oor  new  navy.     The  trial  really  consists  of  two-hour  runs, 

ooe  each  way,  over  a  measured  course.     The  lat(>et  course  used 

for  the  "  Columbia  "  and  "  Minneapolis  "  is  from   Cape  Porpoise 

to  Cape  Ann,  43.9G8  knots.     Eight  ships  anchored  at  known  in- 

I  {anrals  along  the  course  note  the  time  of  passing  of  the  trial  ship 

Aad    "        '1  current.     Tidal  corrections  being  added  to  or  sub- 

tn>  [  ■\  the  known  length  of  the  course,  the  true  distance 

nade  good  by  the  ship  is  ascertained  ;  this,  divided  by  the  ob- 

a^rrrd  time  on  course,  gives  the  speed  attained. 

L  The   contractor  is  allowed  to  make  one  or  more  preliminary 

^B  "bctlMer's  trials."     A  force  of  trained  engineers  and  observers, 

^Bdn  And  stokers,  picked  coal  and  a  clean   hull,  with  favorable 

^^^PSitious  of   time  and  tide,  of  wind  aud  weather,  if    possible 

to  command  them,    co-operate  with  detailed  naval  engineers. 

^H  Forocd  draft  is  of  coarse  used.    All  engineering  instruments  in 

I^P  Hw  an  carefully  standardized  by  most  approved  methods.     Pro- 

trraoged  signals  announce  the  time  when  observations  are  to  be 

t^u.     The  ship  is  allowed  to  get  up  to  her  speed  at  least  half  a 

^    oile  before  coming  on  her  course. 

^H      The  maximum  speeds  attained   wore   as  follows :    For  the 

^P  "Colambia,"  34.77  knots,  on  passing  the  second  stake  boat,  on  ran 

H  iQatb,aod  25.30  knots  ou  passing  la^t  stake  boat  on  run  north, 

"    with  ao    average  corrected  speed    of   23.8  knots,  on     18,509 

total  indicated  horse-power  ;  for  the  "  Minneapolis,"  24.01  knots 

00  passing  fourth  stake  boat,  on  run  south,  and  23.8  knots,  on 

pSMiog  sixth  stake  boat  on  run  north,  with  an  average  speed,  cor- 

1,  of  23.073  knots,  with  20,862  total  indicated  horse-power. 
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The  now  historical  run  of  the  '•'  Columbia."  from  Southam^ 
ton  to  New  York,  entirely  under  natural  draft,  shows  conclu- 
sirely  that  the  contract  speed  conditions  are  capable  of  being 
almost  roprodnced  in  actual  service,  if  required.  The  maximam 
speed  for  any  one  hour  of  her  transatlantic  run  was  30.6  knots  ; 
and  the  official  time  of  the  run  was  G  days,  23  hours  and  40  min- 
utes, representing  unprecedented  performance  for  a  man-of-war 
over  long  distances  at  sea. 

The  naval  reserve  cruisers,  the  "St.  Louis"  and  "St.  Paul/* 
have  been  specially  designed  to  be  easily  converted  into  armored 
cruisers.  They  represent  the  beginning  of  the  new  policy  of  the 
government  to  favor  home  shipbuilding  by  government  subsidy 
of  merchantmen.  The  11,629-ton  "St.  Louis"  won  the  ten- 
year  mail  carrying  contract  by  developing  a  speed  of  22,6  knots 
on  a  four-hour  trial  in  British  waters,  using  ordinary  coal,  under 
practically  natural  draft,  and  developing  20,000  horse-power. 
These  two  vessels  are  the  first  transatlantic  liners  and  naval  re- 
serve vessels  to  be  fitted  with  quadruple  expansion  engines.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  policy  will  ultimately  defeat  the 
projects  for  any  more  war  vessels  of  the  cruiser  type.  Not  that 
the  United  States  navy  has  reached  its  ultimate  goal  in  suoh 
magnificent  triple  screw  cruisers  as  the  '•  Oolumbia  *'  and  the 
"  Minneapolis,"  but  that  merchantmen  will  now  bo  likely  to  step 
in,  develop  their  high-powered  marine  machinery  along  these 
lines,  if  so  demanded  by  government  subsidy,  and  provide  for 
equipping  their  steamers  at  any  time  with  armor  and  guns  for 
war  purposes.  While  these  13,000,000  cruisers  are  expensive 
articles  at  any  time,  but,  especially  so  in  time  of  peace,  the  mer- 
chantman is  paying  dividends  by  regular  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  and  government  mail  subsidy,  and  holds  himself  equally 
available  in  time  of  war  for  government  service. 

W.  S.  Alobich. 
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even  do  so,  we  should  find  difficulties  arising  which  do  not 
in  sailing  matches.     If  two  steamers  of  nearly  the  same  reputed 
speed  were  to  be  matched  for  a  race,  one  against  the  other,  it 
would  by   no  means  follow  that  the  one  that  beat  in  the  first 
match  would  again  beat  in  a  second  or  a  third.     Too  many 
elements  which  are  variable  enter  into  the  production  of  speed, 
to  make  a  certainty  of  a  place  iu  the  comparison  even  after  sev- 
eral matches  have  been  run.    There  is  the  kind  of  coal,  the  skill 
of  the  stokers,  hot  bearings,  tendency  to  prime,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  one  things,  whicli  are  not  common  to  buth  ships  as 
wind  and  sea  are,    that  may  on  any  occasion  spoil  the  com- 
parison.    But,  if  it  were  not  so,  running  races  to  ascertain  the 
comparative  speeds  of  steam  war- ships  is  not  practicable,  and  is 
never  carried  out  as  it  constantly  was  in  the  days  of  sailing  ships. 
We  are  therefore  thrown  back  on  ascertaining  the  absolute  speed ^H 
of  steam  war-ships,  and  making  comparison    of    the  results  ia^^l 
order  to  ascertain  the  relative  speeds  of  any  two  of  them.  We  say 
such  a  yacht  beat  such  another,  with  very  little  reference  indeed  ^^ 
as  to  whether  the  average  speed  over  the  courso  was  two  knots,  V 
or  ten  knots;  bnt  we  say  such  a  steamship  went  19,235   knots, 
and  such  another  went  19,740  knots,  and  we  assume  the  secont 
ship  to  be  faster. 

Whether  she   is  faster  is  another  question  altogether,  one 
nothing,  I  suppose,  strikes  the  naval  otBcer  iu  conference  withl 
the  naval  architect  and  the  engineer  more  than  their  extreme  in-| 
difference,  as  it  appears,  to  the  question  of  spoed.     Naval  officers, 
amongst  themselves,  worry  their  souls  out  over  the  question'' 
of  relative  speed  as  deduced  from  comparisons  of  absolute  speed, 
without  always  considering  that  speed,  when  they  speak  of  it,  is 
!V  relative  matter  which  the  statement  that  A  went  twenty-two^ 
knots, while  B  only  went  twenty-one,  does  not  determine.  If  yacbi 
A  beats  yacht  B,  it  is  not  meant  that  yacht  A  took  only  nino^ 
minutes  to  pass  over  a  certain  distance  while  yacht  B  took  ten 
minutes.     Yacht  A  might  take  eleven  minutes  to  pass  over  tb; 
distance  that  yacht  B  took  only  ten  minutes  to  pass  over,  and  yet 
yacht  A   might  win  the  cup.      Yacht  A  enjoys  an  allowaucd] 
of  time  for  tonnage  which  makes  all  the  difference,  and  slu 
might  be  accounted  the  faster,  though  sb  a  matter  of  fact  she  \s^ 
the  slower,  ship. 

Hence,  when  we  oomo  to  compare  the  absolute  spoed   of 
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steamer  A  with  the  absolute  speed  of  eteamer  B^  we  may  possibly 
$mj  that  in  a  ruco  steamer  A  woald  pass  over  a  given  space  in  a 
■hotter  time  than  steamer  B  would,  but  we  have  no  right  to  say 
that  she  would  always  do  it;  we  must  not  even  say  that  she 
would  generally  do  it.  Still  less  must  we  pronounce  that  B  ia 
by  V)  much,  u  failure. 

Jcfore  we  can  say  that  steamer  A  would  pass  over  a  certain 
in  a  shorter  time  than  B,  we  must  know  what  were  the 
conditions  of  measurement  which  resulted  in  showing  that  A 
went  2'i  knots  and  B  went  only  21.  If  we  find  the  conditions 
were  identical  for  both  ships,  we  can  still  only  say  that  A  would 
go  faster  than  B  under  those  conditions.  The  power  which  drives 
a  Hailing  yacht,  being  the  wind  pressing  on  a  certain  area  of  sail, 
U  fijted  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  so  long  as  the  area  of  sail  is 
maintained.  But  the  power  which  drives  a  steamship,  being  de- 
pendent on  the  heat  manufactured  on  board  her  and  applied  to 
the  evaporation  of  water,  must  vary  from  the  moment  the  man- 
ofacturo  is  begun.  At  the  beginning  of  the  steaming,  more  heat 
may  be  manufactured  and  it  may  bo  better  applied  to  the  water, 
than  it  can  possibly  be  later  on.  Stokers  may  become  exhausted  ; 
the  difficulty  of  supplying  coal  from  the  bunkers  may  increase  ;  the 
fire*  may  get  foul ;  boiler  tubes  may  choke  ;  a  hundred  circum- 
ttaDces  arise  to  make  the  results  of  a  lengthy  trial  different  from 
the  rt^ulis  of  a  shorter  one.  Unless  A  and  B  are  identical  in  all 
these  variable  specd-prodncing  elements,  it  does  not  follow  that  A 
woald  beat  B  over  a  different  course  from  that  over  which  the 
•peed  of  both  was  measured.  A  may  have  been  found  capable  of 
stoaming  at  the  rate  of  23  knots,  and  B  at  the  rate  of  21  knots, 
for  half  an  hour  ;  but  would  either  of  them  maintain  that  speed 
for  four  days  ?  Would  either  of  them  maintain  it  for  twenty- 
fonr  hours?  No  one  can  tell  until  the  experiments  have  been 
tried.  Snch  experiments  as  have  been  tried  make  it 
generally  understood  that  the  extreme  speed  at  which 
a  steamship  can  be  driven  for  a  very  short  period 
can  never  be  maintained  over  a  much  longer  one.  Of  any  two 
steamers  capable  of  realizing  a  certain  speed  for  half  an  hour, 
the  hotter  is  the  one  which  shows  least  falling  off  during  a  longer 
triaL  But  the  moment  we  begin  to  speak  of  longer  and  shorter 
trials,  we  are  met  by  the  point  that  it  will  certainly  bo  easier  to 
HUOIV  oommoa  conditions  of  measurement  over  the  8hort«r  than 
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over  the  longer  one.  We  can  wait  for  a  calm  day,  and  we  may 
use  perfectly  sheltered  water,  withoat  swell,  for  the  trial  during 
a  short  period ;  but  we  must  go  to  the  open  ocean,  and  face  all 
conditions  of  varying  wind  and  sea,  for  a  longer  trial.  When  a 
steam  trial  is  carried  out  for  half  an  hoar  in  the  United  States, 
in  Russia,  France  or  England,  in  sbeltercd,  and,  therefore, 
smooth  water,  and  in  calm  weather,  the  reported  results  are 
f^iirly  comparable.  If  it  was  understood  that  all  possible  means 
were  used  to  attain  the  maximum  speed  for  this  half  hour  only, 
without  reforeuoo  to  continuing  it,  the  comparative  test  would 
be  the  better.  It  can  only  be  made  worse,  if  some  of  the  ships  are 
tried  in  this  way,  and  others  are  tried  under  conditions  of  steam- 
ing that  could  be  maintained  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  But 
if  the  ships  are  tried  for  long  periods  at  sea,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  conditions  of  wind  and  weather  during  the  periods  are 
alike.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  certain  that  no  two  sets  of  conditions 
can  be  alike,  or  that  similar  wind  and  sea  will  attend  any  one 
trial  from  first  to  last.  Hence,  although  for  any  individual 
ship  long  sea  trial  may  show  her  doing  better  or  worse,  the  l«mg 
sea  trial  may  not  turn  out  so  good  a  comparative  trial  for  differ- 
ent ships,  unless,  indeed,  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  the 
mean  results  can  be  taken  as  eliminating  differences  of  condi- 
tion. A  steamer  which  over  and  over  again  crosses  the  Atlantic 
in  a  shorter  time  than  another  one,  may  certainly  be  pronounced 
the  faster  ship.  But  if  it  be  reported  that  war-ship  A  steamed 
15  knots  for  four  days  at  sea,  and  that  war-ship  B  only  steamed 
14  knots  for  the  same  period,  there  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
A's  being  the  faster  ship ;  but  many  repetitions  of  the  same 
trial  muse  be  made  before  the  presumption  passes  into  the 
domain  of  certainty. 

Here  we  have  points  of  contest  and  controversy  which  have 
been  opposed  to  one  another  ever  since  we  began  to  measure 
speed  with  a  view  to  comparison,  and  will  possibly  be  always 
opposed.  The  best  means  of  measuring  for  comparing  speed 
with  speed  in  different  war-ships,  when  we  are  thinking  only  of 
the  first  performance  of  the  naval  architect  and  the  engineer,  is 
seldom  the  best  means  of  comparing  the  actual  steaming  powers 
of  the  two  ships  in  sea  voyages.  In  a  general  way  it  will  no 
doobt  follow  that  if  one  ship  is  found  to  mn  at  the  rat«  of  20 
knots  for  half  an  hour,  while  another  can  only  be  forced  up  to  a 
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15  knota  for  the  same  time,  theu  the  30-kaot  ship  will 

fHie  IS-knofcehip  in  aoy  loager  or  shorter  ran  at  Bea,  pro- 
vided the  water  is  emootb.  Bnt  if  the  20-kDot  ship  is  of  a  char- 
AOlar  to  be  mnch  affected  by  eea,  while  the  15-kaot  ship  is  little 
aSeotad  by  sea.  then  id  s  eea-trial  agaiost  strong  head  wind, 
tiie  15-kQot  ship  might  beat  the  SO-kuot  ship.  But  it  is  impoa- 
tfble  thftt  the  naval  archi^«ct  and  engineer  shonld  ceaso  to  regard 
M  pvamoont  the  resalts  of  short  trials,  where  comparisons  can 
be  more  atriotly  druwn  ;  it  is  equally  impossible  that  the  naval 
officer  flhoald  cease  to  make  light  of  the  accurate  comparisou,  and 
to  laythe  highest  atreiss  on  what  he  Qudorstands  to  be  the  sea- 
pwforauQoeot  the  ships  ander  comparison. 

And  yet  it  seems  equally  certain  that,  while  in  this  frame  of 
mind,  naval  officers,  and  perhaps  the  general  public,  must  sus- 
pend their  judgment.  It  it  were  practicable  to  make  a  very  large 
wries  of  steam  trials  b;  running  warships  many  times  across  the 
Atkdtio,  as  the  liners  are  run,  each  at  the  highest  attainable 
•peed,  we  might  be  able  to  take  firm  ground  in  the  matter  of  sea 
performanoe.  But  such  a  coarse  being  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
lion,  we  mast  accept  the  results  of  sea  trials  of  war -ships  as  more 
or  Ims  tentative,  and  not  capable  of  being  applied  as  exact  com- 
parmtivo  elements. 

Bat  oven  supposing  it  were  otherwise;  supposing  it  were 
poasible  to  get  sea-trials  of  speed  which  extended  over  long 
periods,  and  were  actually  comparable  one  with  another,  we 
thoold  have  dono  little  or  nothing  towards  a  comparison  even  of 
gpeeda.  For  just  as  the  time  allowance  must  be  counted  before 
any  yacht  can  be  judged  a  winner,  so  there  must  be  a  time 
allowance  for  the  smaller  steamships,  before  the  larger  one  of 
greater  trial  speed  can  bo  accounted  a  better  performer  than  the 
niudler  one.  And  this,  if  we  disregard  the  general  question  for 
the  moment,  follows  directly  because  experiment  has  shown  that 
if  two  similar  steamships  are  driven  at.the  same  speed,  but  are 
of  different  sizes,  then  the  larger  ship  will  require  less  propor- 
tionate  power  to  drive  her  than  the  smaller  one. 

Bat  in  fact,  the  general  question  of  the  war  ships  swallowsnp 
ntterly  the  particular  question  of  her  speed,  and  forces  the  dis- 
eaidoik  of  comparative  speeds  on  to  a  platform  which  is  entirely 
aeademiealy  and  more  or  less  nsele&a  and  misleading.  The 
growth  of  B|ieed  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  naval  growths  at 
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present  under  our  notice ;  it  absorba  eo  much  of  oar  attention 

that  we  are  unable  to  value  it,  or  even  to  contemplate  it,  with 

duly  balanced  minds.  Tlie  position  to  whicb  wo  have  elevated  mere 

epeed  is  indeed  a  preposterous  one,  except  in  the  cases  adverted  to 

by  me  in  the  April  number  of  this   Review.     We  do  talk  about 

it  as  if  it  were  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the  naval  position  of  any 

country,  and  even  English  naval  writers  pronounce  the  doom  of 

their  country  because — as  allegei — we  had  not  a  ship   which 

could  cross  the  Atlantic  at  the  same  speed  as  the   "Columbia " 

did.     Asa  matter  of  fact  we  pay  very  little  attention  to  it  in  the 

designs  of  our  ships,  as  the  following  table  will  exhibit  at  a 

glance. 

Proportion 
Ship's  Name.  Displacement.  Speed.         to    1,000    tona. 

Majestic 14,900  tona  17.6kfcs.  I.l7kt«. 

Theaeus 7,850    "  30.0   "  2.fW   " 

Scylla 8,400    "  30.6   "  fl.OO   " 

Phoebe a,f?75    "  W.O  "  7.37   " 

Speedy 810    "  90.3   "  34.03   " 

Havock stso  "  ao.r  "  loe.so  " 

Hero  we  have  the  time  allowance  which  wo  find  in  yacht  rac- 
ing put  all  the  other  way.  The  larger  yacht  must  be  handi- 
capped becaose  she  is  expected  to  have  the  greater  speed  aa  a 
consequence  of  her  greater  size.  Here  the  handicapping  should 
be  all  the  other  way.  The  larger  the  warships,  the  less  the 
speed.  The  reason  is  simple  enough  and  the  result  is  anticipated 
and  intended.  If  engine  power  proportioned  to  the  displace- 
ment had  boon  put  into  each  of  these  ships  we  should  have  ex- 
pected to  see  perhaps  a  continual  fall  in  speed  aa  the  displace- 
ment grew  smaller  ;  because  a  better  result  in  speed  is  got  out 
of  proportionate  horse-power  when  it  is  applied  to  tho  larger 
ship  than  when  it  is  applied  to  the  smaller,  all  things  being 
similar.  But  tho  fact  is  that  for  reasons  apart  from  speed,  the 
larger  the  ship,  the  less  is  the  proportionate  horse-power  applied 
to  her ;  or,  the  smaller  the  ship,  the  greater  is  the  proportionate 
horse-power  applied  to  her.     This  is  shown  in  the  list  below. 

Ships'  Name.  DiBpIacemeut.  H.  P.  Per  1,000  Toas. 

Majestic 14,000 90O 

Theeeus 7,860 1,883 

Bcylla S.400 8,T» 

Phoebe 3,676 

Speedy 810 

Havock SDO 

We  have  here,  not  only  the  general  law  that  seems  to  prevail 

amongst  modem  war-ships,  that  speed  increases  in  the  inverse 
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the  digplaccment,  bnt  that  designers  consider  speed  a 
id  less  important  "element  of  force  in  a  war-ship"  a«  she 
grovs  larger.  In  other  words,  it  is  distinctly  abenrd  to  lay  any 
fttrOM  on  the  bare  fact  that  one  war-ship  has  a  greater  sea-apeed 
than  another.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  comparison. 
It  may — and  in  fact  generally  does — only  mean  that  one  designer 
layi  ir-  ■  on  speed,  and  less  stress  on  some  other  element, 

or  elem  lorce  than  another  docs.     It  is  of  no  value  to  say 

that  A  oaa  keep  np  a  speed  of  15  knots  at  sea  for  foar  days, 
while  B  can  only  keep  np  a  speed  of  14  knots  for  the  same  time. 
The  BtatemcDt  means  nothing  whatever  that  is  useful.,  that  can 
guide  anyone,  or  afford  praise  or  blame  to  anyone.  To  make  the 
ftatemeot  mean  anything,  it  mast  be  added  that  both  ships  had 
tho  nme  displacement,  the  same  armor,  the  same  gnns,  the 
flame  ammaaition,  the  same  snpply  of  stores,  provisions,[coal  and 
water,  the  same  torpedo  armament,  the  same  mancBOTering 
)Mwer,  the  same  crew;  and  the  same  cost.  Then,  indeed,  if 
A  »t«am8  a  knot  faster  than  B  for  foar  days,  there  is  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  designer  or  the  engineer  of  B,  There  is  eomo- 
thingin  the  form  or  design  of  the  hull,  or  in  the  design  or  mann- 
(actare  of  the  engines  or  boilers,  which  is  absorbing  weight 
Ibat  should  have  gone  into  speed.  But  if  A  has  fewer,  or 
rauUer  guns,  leas  armor,  less  ammunition,  less  coal,  water, 
proTlsiong  or  stores;  fewer  torpedoes,  or  a  smaller  crew;  who  is 
to  say  that  the  loss  on  any  one  of  these  things  is  balanced  by 
the  knot  of  higher  sjieed  ?  We  get  at  once  into  tho  region  of 
over  such  a  discussion  and  can  neither  stop  short 
loe  beyond  it.  The  proportions  that  the  differ- 
tot  elements  of  force  in  a  war-ship  ought  to  bear  to  one  an- 
other, are  governed  principally  by  conjecture  ;  or,  as  I  put  it  in 
a  former  articlt:  iu  this  Review,  by  fashion. 

Bat  this  kind  of  discussion  over  comparative  speeds  seems  to 
rappoee  that  there  iaagrcatdeal  more  chance  in  the  speed  of  a  war- 
ship than  really  exists.  Asasimpleand  well-known  fact,  if  thede- 
signod  horse- power  is  realized  in  any  war-ship,  the  designed  speed  is 
almodt  sure  to  be  realized  within  a  decimal.  Long  continued 
rtoord  of  the  performances  of  different  ships,  and  most  especially 
the  iVitematic  experiment  with  models  designed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Proode,  and  now  carried  on  by  his  son,  almost  preclude  tho  pos- 
flbility  of  error.  There  ia  seldom  any  great  departure  from 
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former  desire  in  new  shipB  of  the  same  close,  and  if  there  is,  the 
change  is  thoroughly  tested  in  model  before  it  is  pat  into  force. 
It  follows  that  if  the  indicated  horse-power  of  any  enginee  pro- 
dace  the  expected  proportions  of  effective  Ijorse-power,  and  if  the 
indicated  horse-power  designed  is  realized  on  the  trial,  the  speed 
is  Bare  to  be  realized.  The  fact  accounts  for  the  indifference  to 
speed  which  is  manifested  by  the  naval  architect  and  the  engi- 
neer, and  which,  as  already  mentioned,  surprises  the  naval  officer. 
All  the  tests  that  are  or  can  be  applied  to  ascertain  speed  are, 
therefore,  tests  to  ascertain  whether  a  certain  indicated  horse- 
power can  bo  reached  and  maintained.  The  measured  mile  trial 
being  the  ascertainment  of  the  time  the  ship  takes  to  run  a  mile, 
and  the  indicated  horse-power  during  the  ran,  is  a  test  of  reach- 
ing, but  not  of  maintaining,  the  designed  indicated  horse-power  ; 
but  it  is  the  most  accurate  method  of  comparing  speed  and  horse- 
power, and  without  it  we  never  could  have  reached  the  condition 
now  arrived  at,  that  speed  is  embraced  in  the  horse-power  de- 
Teloped. 

The  measured  mile  trial  ought  to  show  the  very  best  that  is 
within  the  capacity  of  the  ship  tried,  if  it  is  fairly  carried  ont. 
The  general  complaint  of  it,  that  it  does  not  usaally  repre- 
sent the  sea-speed  over  a  long  run,  is  simply  a  mistaken  one, 
made  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  comparative  measured 
mile  trials  properly  conducted  approach  an  accuracy  of  measure- 
ment which  is  not  attainable  in  a  sea-trial  over  a  long  period. 
Time  will  come  when  it  may  be  possible  to  apply  a  co-efBcient  to 
the  measured  mile  trial  for  ascertaining  the  sea  speed  which  will 
bo  generally  accepted.  For  the  present  wo  can  but  apply  both 
systems  of  measurement — the  measured  mile  trial  to  gauge  the 
capacity  of  the  ship  to  reach  a  de6nite  horse-power,  and  there- 
fore a  definite  speed,  and  a  sea-tiial  extending  over  a  longer 
period  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ship's  capacity  to  maintain  any 
definite  horse-power  and  therefore  speed  for  given  periods. 

But  in  both  cases,  all  accuracy  of  measurement  depends 
on  similarity,  or  if  the  word  is  appropriate,  fairness,  of  the 
trials.  It  is  commonly  accounted  more  easy  to  "jockey" 
on  the  short  measured  mile-trial  than  on  the  long  sea-trial. 
Perhaps  it  is;  but  on  the  other  hand  care  is  required  that  the 
ship  he  not  unfairly  treated.  My  own  experience  in  conducting 
these  trials  showed  me  that,  sometimes  at  least,  the  measured 
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nilfvtruil  ondcrestimated  the  actnal  capacity  of  the  ship.  There 
ut  insUiQcee  where  it  has  been  foand  that  after  the  ship  got  to 
K»  ehe  developed  greater  indicated  horse-power,  and  there- 
fore greater  speed,  than  she  had  shown  oa  the  measured  miles- 
rial. 
ComparisoDS  between  the  capacities  of  any  two  ships  are  liable 
be  marred  both  in  meHSored  mile  and  in  sea  trials,  if  the  con- 
itions  as  to  weights  on  board  arc  not  uniform.  The  calculations 
ir  iDdteated  horse-power  and  speed  are  made  for  a  p^iven  dis- 
icnt  which  is  that  settled  by  the  presence  of  the  "  legend  " 
its  on  board.  These  embrace  all  ihat  the  completed  ship 
Kold  go  to  aea  with,  inc-Inding  a  certain  defined  proportion  of 
In  the  larger  classes  of  ships  in  the  English  navy,  and 
Dbablj  now  in  most  others,  it  is  not  usual  to  make  speed  trials 
vitb  the  fall  amount  of  coal  which  the  ship  can  carry  on  board. 
There  arc  nsnally  "  reserve  bunkers  "  which  are  not  filled  up. 
The  justification  of  the  practice  has  been  well  put  by  the  late 
Italiaa  naval  attack/  to  the  embassy  in  England.  It  would  not 
be  (air  to  place  the  ship's  steaming  capacity  at  its  worst,  when  it 
if  certain  that  it  would  improve  as  the  coal  was  burnt.  And  when 
be  "  legend  "  weiglit  of  the  coal  is  on  board  and  the  amount  of 
;  can  be  compared  with  the  "legend"  displacement,  the  com- 
risou  between  the  steaming  capacities  of  any  two  ships  is  not 
■aired.  Bat  of  course  if  one  ship  is  tried  at  less  than  her 
ad  displacement,  another  at  her  legend  displacement,  and  a 
bird  with  her  reserve  bunkers  fall,  the  last  two,  but  especially 
third,  are  nudnly  handicapped  against  the  first,  which  gets  a 
it  on  trial  that  she  does  not  deserve. 
Id  the  English  navy,  the  "contractor's  trial,"  which  must  be 
otade  before  the  engines  are  received,  does  not  necessarily  include 
_•  meaanred  mile  trial,  or  generally  specify  displacement.  It  is  a 
ia]  carried  oat  over  perioda  settled  in  the  specification,  and  is  to 
DtcrmiDC  the  reaching  and  maintaining  of  the  horse-power  con- 
:ted  for.  This  power  is  often,  if  not  generally,  exceeded 
▼hen  the  trial  is  made;  but  of  course  it  ia  easier  to  reach  it  when 
the  ibip  is  light  than  when  she  is  at  her  load  draught. 

The  real  trial  in  the  English  navy  is  called  the  "commission- 
ing trial*' and  ia  carried  out  with  all  ships  which  are  newly  com- 
linioned,  before  they  go  finally  to  sea.    The  legend  weights  are 
on  board.    It  is  carried  on  for  three  boars  under  "  natural 
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draughts,"  which,  with  closed  stokeholds  and  fans,  ig  a  pressni 
of  air  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  of  water  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  hollers.  The  speed  so  certainly  follows  the 
indicated  horse-power,  that  on  this  trial  the  ship  may  not  bepnt 
on  the  measared  mile  at  all.  In  fact  she  would  not  bennless  there 
was  any  question  ahout  the  speed.  Bat  the  length  of  the  three 
honrs  mn  would  bemeosnred  by  the  best  mechanical  means,  snch 
as  by  the  use  of  the  electric  log.  The  trial  is  considered  satisfactory 
if  the  designed  indicated  horse-power  is  reached  and  maintained. 
But  it  will  be  found  that  the  speed  now  ascertained  either  on  the 
run,  or  on  themilo,  will  not  bo  thenceforth  quoted  against  the  ship. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  designed  speed  will  be  associated 
with  the  name  of  the  ship  in  all  the  lists,  doubtless  because  if  the 
horse-power  is  realized,  the  speed  will  also  have  been  realized. 

The  introduction  of  forced  draught  has  introduced  one  of  those 
new  elements  to  be  taken  note  of  before  comparisons  are  made. 
If  one  ship  ases  half  an  inch  pressure  and  another  an  inch  and 
a  half,  the  comparison  is  vitiated;  and  unless  we  know  that  both 
ships  nse  the  same  pressure  we  cannot  make  more  than  a  rough 
comparison,  for  it  is  admitted  that  high  pressure  of  air  cannot 
be  maintained  without  permanent  injury  to  the  boilers. 

But  whtn  speed  over  a  long  period,  such  as  three  hours,  is 
neglected  in  the  report,  and  when  only  selected  indicator  dia- 
grams are  taken  to  represent  the  power  developed,  it  becomes 
evident  that  "  jockeying  "  is  possible  even  on  a  period  trial.  The 
whole  matter  rests  on  proper  orders  being  given  as  to  the  condi- 
tions of  trial  and  strict  adherence  to  them.  Any  nation  which 
accepts  comparisons  apparently  in  favor  of  its  ships  which  are 
only  arrived  at  by  allowing  the  conditions  to  be  varied,  lives  in  a 
fool's  paradise  as  far  as  the  speed  of  its  war-ships  is  concerned.  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  nation  permits  such  things  on  any  scale  at 
least.  In  the  English  navy  the  precautions  against  "  jockejnng" 
appear  to  be  foil ;  and  my  own  experience  was  that  they  were 
BuflScient.  It  was,  and  I  sappose  is,  impossible  to  onito  the 
vbole  staff  engaged  on  the  trials  in  a  desire  to  represent  things 
as  being  better  than  they  were.  Although  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
always,  in  the  case  of  every  foreign  ship,  that  her  reported  epeed 
trials  may  accurately  compare  with  those  of  our  own  ships,  yei 
as  the  designed  horse-power  and  speed  are  generally  qaote 
against  the  ships,  divergencies  are  probably  narrowed. 
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In  the  British  navy,  the  triala  that  the  public  hear  least  of,  or 

'ftt  my  rate  take  least  uote  of,  are  the  best  to  go  by.  Every  ship 
in  commtBsion  in  the  nary  is  run  for  twenty-four  hours  once  a 
quarter  with  developed  horse-power  equal  to  three-fifths  of  the 

^anthorixefl  full  powur  with  natural  draught.  In  these  trials  dis- 
pitaosment  ig  tuken  as  it  may  bo,  and,  in  spite  of  care,  weather  may 

|biterfere  to  mar  compurison.     But  in  a  three  years'  commission 

'the  mean  of  twelve  trials  must  be  a  very  good  measure  of  the 
Bteamiog  capacity  of  the  ship,  especially  as  during  four  hours 
oot  of  the  twenty-fonr  she  is  ran  at  the  full  speed  of  her  natural 
dnmght.  Probably,  for  comparative  purposes,  the  mean  of 
twelve  of  these  runs  would  be  the  best  of  all  available  compura- 

itire  tests. 

The  tendency  of  these  remarks  is  to  show  that  it  may  be  fal- 

llacioDd  to  devote  as  much  attention  as  we  now  do,  excluHivoly  to 
the  '1  of  measured  speed.     We  should,  if  we  were 

.irii"  ,  iler  the  element  of  speed  alone;  never  lose  sight 

if  the  di£5cu]ties  lying  in  the  way  of  accurate  comparison,  and 
ncv,  '  ;  that  excess  of  speed  invariably  means  the  reduction 
of  B'j  '  T  element  of  naval  force  among  ships  of  the  same 

oUn.  The  materials  for  drawing  comparison  between  methods  of 
tnaMoriDi;  speed  employed  in  different  countries  are  not  yet 
tTailable,  bat,  as  the  designed  speed  is  that  usually  quoted,  the 
9tut  is  of  lets  importance. 

P.    H.   COLOMB. 


NiVAL  WARFARE  UNDER  MODERN  CONDITIONS. 

BY  ADMIRAL  8.    D,    LUCE,  U.  8.  N. 


TnE  battle  of  the  Yala  and  the  battle  of  Liasa  furniah  two 
very  striking  illustrations  of  naval  warfare  under  modero  condi- 
tions. Both  are  replete  with  lessons  applicable  to  naval  opera- 
tions of  the  future.  The  ouo  shows  how  naval  successes  nnay  be 
insured  by  a  careful  training  of  the  personnel  during  peace  ;  by 
a  study  of  the  operations  of  war  as  conducted  by  the  great 
masters  of  the  art,  and  by  applying  the  immutable  principles  of 
naval  strategy  to  the  solution  of  war  problems  as  they  presen 
themselvea  ;  the  other,  how  a  want  of  discipline,  inattention  to 
drills  in  naval  tactics  and  gunnery,  and  a  disregard  for  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  the  science  of  war,  must  inevitably  lead 
to  disaster  :  while  each,  in  its  own  way,  demonstrates  the  troth 
that  in  every  naval  government  there  should  reside  some  wise 
directive  power  whose  special  and  exclusive  duty  would  be  to 
deal  with  the  mobilization  of  the  fleet  and  the  direction  of  its 
military  moveraeuta. 

An  indispensable  condition  in  the  creation  of  aneflScient  navy 
is  the  creation  of  the  power  to  use  it  intelligently.  The  principal 
incidents  in  the  recent  naval  campaign  of  the  Japanese  are  still 
fresh  in  the  public  mind.  Not  so  with  the  battle  of  Lissa.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  recall  the  first  collision  be- 
tween iron-clads  and  rams  since  the  "  Monitor"  revolutionized  the 
naval  constrnction  of  the  world.  With  the  gnind  scheme  for  the 
unification  of  Italy,  there  was  associated  in  the  minds  of  Italian 
statesmen  the  idea  of  a  powerful  navy  to  guard  their  coast  and 
menace  Austria.  "Ituly,"it  was  declared,  "  must  bo  qoeen  of 
the  Adriatic."  The  entire  nantical  world  was  then  feeling  the 
full  impulse  of  the  changes  in  naval  science  wrought  by  the 
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noTel  creation  of  Ericsson,  the  chain  armor  of  the  "Kearsarge," 
the  8p«edy  einkmg  of  the  "  Alabama,"  and  the  achieremenfcs  of 
Pamgnt  and  Porter,  Yonng  Italy  falling  iuto  line  with  the  great 
D&ral  powers  determined  to  have  a  navy  bnilt  np  on  the  moat  ad- 
vanced ideas,  which  incladed,  of  course,  an  iron-chid  fleet.  Lav- 
ish expeuditares  were  made  to  that  end.  The  sister  ships  "  RO  d* 
Italia"  and  the  "  Rfe  di  PortogaJlo,"  of  5,700  tons  burden,  carrying 
36  guns  each,  and  a  crew  of  600  men,  were  bnilt  by  the  eminent 
•hipbnilder,  Mr.  Webb,  of  New  York,  The  "  Affondatore,"  mon- 
itor and  ram  combined,  was  the  production  of  an  English  ship- 
jard.  In  her  turret  she  carried  two  300  pounder  Armstrong  guns, 
ant]  bad  a  spar  thirty  feet  long.     She  was  over  4,000  tons  burden. 

Tlieae,  and  the  "  Formidabile  "  and  "  Terribile,"  2,700  tons 
and  twenty  guns  each,  would  compare  favorably  with  iron-clads 
of  like  ratings  of  other  navies  of  that  day.  Altogether,  the 
ItaliAQB  had,  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  a  fleet  of  twelve 
iron-clads,  six  fifty-gun  frigates  (wooden),  two  sloops  ofwa»of 
thirty-two  and  twenty  gnns,  together  with  gunboats  and  smaller 
craft,  amounting  altogether  to  some  thirty  vessels.  But  money 
coald  not  buy  organization,  nor  discipline,  nor  sea  training,  and 
tbcae  the  Italian  Aeot  lacked.  Admiral  Connt  Carlo  di  Porsano, 
the  commander-in-chief,  was  an  officer  of  good  reputation,  but 
be  doM  Qot  seem  to  have  given  much  attention  to  the  higher 
branches  of  his  profession,  such  as  naval  tactics  and  naval 
strategy,  and  was  entirely  wanting  in  the  traits  wlrich  inspire 
oonfldence  in  those  under  hia  command.  The  crewa  were  raw 
and  noskilled  in  gunnery,  and  the  officers  were  inexperienced. 
Such  was  the  fleet  on  which  Italy  rested  her  hopes. 

In  the  process  of  the  unification  of  Italy  there  remained  in 
1866^  it  will  be  remembered,  but  two  principal  points  to  be 
gained:  the  occupation  of  Rome  and  the  acquisition  of  Venetia 
at  that  time  under  the  dominion  of  Austria.  On  the  20tli 
of  June,  Italy  declared  war  against  Austria  and  Bavaria;  her  ally, 
Prussia,  having  opened  her  brilliant  campaign  against  those 
coontriea  on  the  18th.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  "  Seven 
Weeks'  War,"  which  ended  practically  at  Sadowa  (Koniggr&tz), 
and  refiulted  in  the  consolidation  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  Italian  plan  of  operation,  contemplated  the  immediate 
iDrasion  of  Venetia  by  the  army;  the  fleet  under  Admiral 
Pbraano,  to  co-operate.     But  such   co-operation  was  manifestly 
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ira possible  nQtil  there  hftd  been  eliminated  from  the  problem  tbe 
Austrian  naval  force  known  to  be  fitting  out  under  Admiral 
Tegetthoff,  at  Pola.  This  plan,  howcTer,  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  king,  Victor  Emmannel,  and  Persano  was  left  to 
hiB  own  devices.  General  La  Marmora  led  his  army  north  and 
the  King  himself  repaired  to  the  seat  of  war.  Here,  on  the  ill- 
fated  field  of  Cnstozza,  after  a  long  and  bloody  battle,  on  the 
SJ4th  of  June,  the  Italians  were  defeated  by  the  Austriaiis  under 
the  Archdnke  Albert. 

Whether  the  navy  was  to  co-operate  with  the  army  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  true,  in  fact  the  only,  objective 
of  the  Italian  fleet  was  that  of  the  Aastriaus.  The  destruction 
of  that  force,  which  alono  disputed  with  the  Italians  the  control 
of  the  Adriatic,  waa  obviously  the  first  step  in  a  naval  campaign. 
The  attainment  of  thia  end  was  all  the  easier  at  the  opeuiug  of 
hostilities,  inasmuch  as  the  mobilization  of  the  Austrian  deet 
was  greatly  retarded  by  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
Imperial  government  and  the  meagre  resources  of  the  Pola  Navy 
Yard,  Instead  of  seeking  out  and  destroying  that  force,  Persano 
contented  himself  with  an  aimless  cruise  of  five  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  returned  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Ancona.  Here 
he  received  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  King  for  his  want  of 
enterprise,  the  latter  stating  that  if  he  could  not  make  better  use 
of  a  force  that  had  cost  so  many  sacrifices  and  raised  such  high 
hopes  he  would  be  superseded.  "  Go  and  do  something,"  said 
the  government.  "  What !"  exclaimed,  in  effect,  the  Mioieter 
of  Marine,  Depretia,  who  reached  Ancona  a  few  days  later;  "  with 
a  fleet  that  has  added  three  hundred  millions  to  our  public  debt, 
to  say  we  cannot  whip  the  Aiistrians  at  sea !  the  Austriaus, 
whose  navy  we  despise !  Why,  the  people  will  mob  ua  1  If 
Tegetthoff  declines  battle,  go  and  ravage  the  enemy's  coasts. 
Lissa  is  only  a  short  run  from  Ancona ;  capture  that  by  a 
voup  (le  main,  and  it  will  give  you  the  control  of  the  Adriatic. 
Do  something;  Oustozza  must  be  aveugod  !" 

The  plan  of  attacking  the  island  of  Lissa,  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
Adriatic,  by  a  combined  force  of  the  fleet  and  a  brigade  of  the 
army,  was  approved  and  immediately  carried  into  execation.  The 
movement  commenced  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  after  two  days' 
bombardment,  during  which  some  damage  had  bcon  done  to  the 
forts  at  San  Giorgio,  it  was  thought  time  to  laud  the  troops. 
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EarJjin  the  momiag  of  the 20th  the  iroa-clads  were  ordered  into 
engage  the  fort»,  And  preparatioa^  were  made  for  throwing  a 
force  oa  iihore,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  lookoat  resdel  ''Es- 
ploTHtore"  was  seen  approaching  from  the  northwest  with  the 
cignol  aboard  that  the  enemj'a  fleet  was  in  sight.  To  eay 
ihe  Italiiius  were  tiikeu  by  earprise  would  not  be  strictly 
tnw.  When  the  island  was  first  invested.  Captain  Saadri  with  a 
di?irioii  of  four  giin-boats  had  boen  sent  to  Lesina  to  destroy  the 
t«legraphio  cable  connecting  Lissa  with  Pola.  In  tlie  execution  of 
this  duty  there  wa8  intercoptod  a  dispatch  from  Admiral  Tegett- 
boff  to  the  cotnmanding  ofhuer  at  Lissa  which  ran  very  much  like 
that  General  Sherman  is  said  to  hitve  sent  to  Qeu.  John  M.  Corse  : 
"Hold  the  fort  for  I  am  coming."  It  was  clear  from  this  that 
the  Anetriaus  on  the  main  laud  had  been  notified  by  telegraph 
of  ihe  bombardment,  and  that  the  Auatriau  fleet  was  on  its  way 
lOMsiflt  the  forts  and  prevent  a  land iug.  The  intercepted  mes- 
Mg«  wad  conveyed  to  the  admiral  who  treated  it  a3  a  rase  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  and  continned  the  work  of  investment.  When, 
therefore,  the  signal  was  thrown  out  from  the  flagship  *'Rd 
d'ltalia,"  "  EfU'iny  in  siyht,  prepare  for  wfion,"  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  fleet  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  consternation.  Few  had 
•▼en  BO  moch  as  dreamed  of  such  a  possibility.  The  "  Terribile  " 
and  the  "  Varese"  had  been  sent  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
forta  at  Porto-Camisa,  in  another  part  of  the  island.  The 
"  Formidabile"  which  had  sustained  a  heavy  fire  from  the  forts 
Bt  San-Criorgio  was  transferring  her  wounded  to  the  hospital  ship 
"  Washington,"  aud  waa  herself  so  badly  shaken  op  as  to  oblige 
her  to  go  to  Aucona  for  repairs.  The  "  Rii  di  Portogallo"  and 
the  "Castelfiardo"  reported  by  signal  injuries  to  their  machinery; 
aod  the  wooden  vessels  were  quite  unprepared  for  battle.  In  the 
wbold  Heet  sixteen  men  had  been  killed  aud  niuoty-Gve  wounded, 
tad  ooaland  ammaoition  had  been  liberally  expended.  The  '*  Rd 
dllaUt,"  alone,  had  flred  1.300  shot. 

Vice-Admiral  Albini,  in  command  of  the  wooden  or  reserve 
BqnadroD,  was  ordered  to  re-embark  the  landing  party,  and  the 
iron-chuls  were  hastily  formed  in  line  abreast,  each  ship  heading 
for  ihe  enemy  or  to  the  northwest.  Staudiug  on  this  coarse  for 
Akhort  time,  signal  waa  made  to  form  column  of  ships  heading 
aortkeast.  This  waa  effected  by  the  simultancons  swinging  of 
Oidiflhip  ninety  degrees  to  the  right,  thus  bringing  her  broad- 
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Bide  to  the  enemy.  In  this  formation  wo  find  Rear-Admire! 
Vacca  in  command  of  tho  ran  division  of  three  iron-clads;  Per- 
Bano  in  the  "  Rd  d'ltalia"  in  the  centre,  and  Captain  liibotty  in 
the  "  R6  di  Portogallo,"  in  command  of  the  re«r.  Beyond  this 
crude  order  uf  battle  there  was  no  plan,  and  none  of  the  captains 
knew  the  intentions  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Porsano  sup- 
posed that  Vice-Admiral  Albiui  and  his  eight  frigates  would 
form  a  second  line  as  a  reserve;  but  the  Vico-Adiniral,  thinking 
wooden  vessels  were  not  intended  to  cope  with  iron-clads,  busied 
himself  with  getting  together  the  materials  that  had  been  in- 
tended for  landing.  His  division  might  as  well  have  been  at 
the  navy  yard  in  Ancona. 

Meanwhile,  the  Austrian  fleet  was  bearing  down  in  column  o! 
divisions,  each  formed  in  doable  echelon,  or  wedge  shaped,  the 
point  towards  the  enemy.  The  van  was  composed  of  seven  iion- 
clads,  the  "Ferdinand  Maximilian  "  (commonly  known  as  the 
**  Max")  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  Tegetthoff,  leading. 
Astern  of  this  at  a  distatice  of  abont  1,000  yards  came  the  centre 
division  of  seven  wooden  ships  in  double  echelon,  the  "Kaiser,'' 
an  old  ninety-gun  ship  leading.  Abont  1,000  yards  astern  of  the 
latter  came  the  rear  division  of  wooden  gunboats  in  double  eche- 
lon. They  advanced  in  fine  order,  for  Tegetthoflf'a  jdans  bad 
been  carefully  matured,  were  well  known  to  his  entire  command 
and  his  drills  and  exercises  had  been  incessant.  The  spirit  which 
he  succeeded  in  infusing  into  the  personnel  of  hia  fleet  more  than 
made  np  for  numerical  inferiority.  lie  had  ''  pnt  the  iron,"  as 
Farragut  said,  "  into  tbe  hearts  of  hia  men." 

On  sigiiting  the  Italians,  the  "Mai"  threw  out  the  signals 
"  Clear  ship  for  action";  "  Close  up;"  "Full  speed":  finally,  at 
half  past  ton,  "  Iron-clads  ram  tbe  enemy."  Both  sides  now 
closed  their  signal  books ;  Tegetthoff's,  because  his  plan  of  bat-  ^ 
tie  was  thoroughly  understood  and  would  be  carried  oat ;  Per- 
aano's,  because  he  had  uo  plan. 

As  the  shock  of  the  collision  was  about  to  take  place,  the 
Italian  Admiral  shifted  his  flag  to  tho  "AllonJatore."  Thia^i 
necessitated  stopping  the  "  Re  d'ltalia"  and  the  centre  division,^!! 
leaving  a  gap  between  it  and  the  van.  Through  this  opening 
the  Austrian  van  dashed,  thus  severing  the  Italian  lino.  Covered 
by  the  smoke  of  its  own  fire  it  received  no  damage.  Vacca,  with 
his  division,  now  swung  around  to  tbe  westward  to  oat  off 
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Amtrian  rear.  About  the  same  timo  Commodore  Petz  in  tbo 
"Kaiser"  and  the  diTision  of  wooden  ships,  stood  to  the  soath- 
ward  to  cut  off  AJbini's  division  of  wooden  ships.  Seeing  this, 
Bibotty  interpoeed  with  his  three  iron-clads.  Nothing  dannted, 
the  Auetrian  wooden  ships  grappled  with  the  Italian  iron-clads 
and  the  "Kaiser"  ran  the  "Redi  Portogallo"  aboard.  The  shock 
ean'i«<l  away  her  own  stem  and  bowsprit,  bringing  down  the  fore- 
maat  and  smokeBtack;  the  decks  were  filled  with  fire  and  smoko 
and,  grinding  alongside  the  iron  clad,  received  her  fire  at  the  very 
moBzlee  of  the  gnna.  That  she  was  not  blown  to  pieces  lends  an 
air  <>f  probability  to  the  story  that  the  Italian  gunners,  in  their 
excitement,  fired  blfiuk  cartridges!  The -'Kaiacrj"  however,  still 
firing,  passed  on  and  was  met  by  the  monitor  ram  "Affondatore." 
One  tonch  of  her  spnr  would  have  proved  fatal.  On  she  came  at 
right  angles.  Nothing,  it  seemed,  conld  avert  the  old  liue-of> 
battleship's  doom,  when,  to  the  snrprise  of  all,  the  monitor 
gheered  off  and  passed  harmlessly  by,  receiving  at  close  range  the 
"  Kaiser's  "  entire  broadside.  It  was  Persano  himself  who  had 
ordered  the  helm  pnt  over ! 

The  Italian  van  and  rear  being  thns  engaged  left  the  centre 
to  Bland  the  brunt  of  the  seven  Austrian  ironclads.  The  order 
had  been  given  to  "ram  everything  gray" — the  Italian  ships 
being  lead-color,  while  the  Austrians  were  black.  Ou  a  sudden, 
by  a  lifting  of  the  smoke,  Tegetthoff  saw  right  ahead  a  gray 
immovable  mass.  It  was  the  "Re  d'ltalia"  hopelessly  disabled. 
The  order  was  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  engine-room,  "Full 
•peed  ahead,"  and  "  Prepare  to  back,"  and  the  4,500  tons  of  the 
'♦  Mai,"  driven  at  a  speed  of  eleven  and  a  half  knots,  struck  the 
Italian  fair  and  square  in  the  side.  She  listed  heavily  over,  and 
then,  as  the  "  Max"  backed  away,  righted,  and  in  leas  than  two 
minates  went  down  in  200  fathoms  of  water.  Four  hundred  of 
her  crew  perished.  The  "  Palestro,"  also  of  the  Italian  centre, 
via  set  on  fire  by  an  Austrian  shell  and  blew  up.  This 
pnctically  ended  the  fight,  the  Austrians  being  now  in- 
ihore  and  covering  Lissa,  the  Italians  to  seaward.  Tegetthoff, 
aftiT  waiting  two  hours  and  finding  the  Italians  indisposed 
to  ren«w  the  battle,  took  bis  fleet  into  the  harbor  of  San  Gior- 
gio. The  Italian  fieet  returned  to  Ancona.  Persano,  being  a 
Senator,  waa  tried  before  the  Italian  Senate  sitting  as  a  High 
of  Jostice.     He  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  cowardice, 
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but  found  gtiilty  of  neglijifenco  and  incompetencj,  and  diamie 
the  service. 

The  object  of  military  strategy,  says  Hamley,  is  bo  to  direct 
the  movements  of  an  army  that  when  the  decisive  collisions  occur 
it  shall  encounter  the  enemy  with  increased  relative  advantage. 
The  same  may  be  predicated  of  a  fleet. 

The  triumph  of  military  strategy  is  said  to  be  complete  when 
the  commander  of  one  of  two  originally  equal  forces  succeeds, 
by  thecombiDations  of  the  campaign,  in  brioginghis  udversary's 
army  into  a  position  where  the  chances  of  victory  are  greatly 
against  it,  and  where  defeat  will  entail  disasters  beyond  the  Iobb 
of  battle.  By  a  reversal  of  this  principle  the  Italians  courted 
defeat.  Naval  strategy  is  more  comprehensive  than  military 
strategy.  The  latter  ia  confined  to  the  theatre  of  the  war,  the 
former  may  embrace  all  the  navigable  waters  of  a  continent. 
Military  strategy  is  called  into  play  only  during  war.  Naval 
strategy  adopts  some  of  its  most  important  measures  during 
peace,  in  anticipation  of  war.  Naval  strategy,  in  brief,  has  for 
its  end  "  to  found,  support,  and  increase,  as  well  in  peace  as  iu 
war,  the  sea  power  of  a  country." 

In  this  broad  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  Japanese  have  shown 
themselves  to  bo  naval  strategists  of  a  high  order.  They  had 
a  definite  naval  policy,  so  essential  to  a  right  beginning  in  the 
building  iiji  of  a  navy;  they  created  a  navy  in  accordance  with 
that  policy;  they  mobilized  their  fleet  in  anticipation  of  hostilities, 
and  in  the  waters  of  Korea  gave  a  most  practical  demonstration 
that  they  knew  how  to  use  it. 

Jomini  divides  the  Science  of  War  into  six  branches,  begin- 
ning with  "Diplomacy,  or  Statesmanship  in  its  Relation  to 
War."  It  is  here  where  the  naval  strategist  and  the  statesman 
at  the  head' of  a  navy  oxeet  on  common  ground.  In  military 
governments  the  two  are  often  combined  iu  one  person.  Bnt 
even  where  tliis  obtains,  the  varied  and  exacting  demands  upon 
the  time  and  attention  of  a  Minister  of  Marine,  iu  the  transac- 
tion of  the  ordinary  business  routine  of  his  oQice,  are  incompat- 
ible with  the  military  duties  of  the  naval  strategist.  It  has  been 
justly  observed,  iu  this  connection,  by  one  of  our  own  Secretaries 
of  the  Navy,  that  "the  inevitable  result  of  throwing  large  execu- 
tive dutias  upon  any  man  ia  to  disqualify  him  for  conucil." 

Therefore,  to  assist  in  the  discharge  of  the  most  important 
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foQctiotu,  those  pertaining  to  the  military  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment, there  is  generally  assigned  to  the  aid  of  the  Minister  of  Ma- 
riiie  a  naval  general  BtafT,  having  at  its  head  as  chief  an  officer  of 
rank  and  recognized  ability.  It  is  dne  to  their  early  perception 
of  Ibe  wisdom  of  such  a  division  of  labor,  that  the  Japanese 
owe,  to  a  very  large  extent,  their  recent  snccesses.  The  rictorioa 
of  the  Yftlu  and  Wei-hai-wei  were  the  natural  fruits  of  a 
long  conne  of  preparation,  which  could  not  have  been  orig 
inabed,  and  bo  faithfully  carried  on,  ofi  all  accounts  show  them  to 
li;^  by  a  Minister  of  Marine  alone,  nor  by  a  naval  strate- 

giri  ,  but  only  by  the  united  efforts  of   both.     It  is  not  enr- 

prising,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  force  of  naval  organization 
aoggeeted  by  theory,  and  carried  into  practice  by  the  great  naval 
powers,  IB  the  one  adopted  in  the  main  by  Japan.  It  is  there 
that  will  be  found,  most  distinctly  marked,  the  line  separating 
the  ciril  from  the  military  duties  of  the  navy  department. 

Althongh  the  Minister  of  Marine  may  be  an  admiral — as  at 
prawnt  Admiral  Marquis  Saigo — yet  he  confines  himself  to  the 
citfl  branch  of  his  department,  while  the  military  duties  are  per- 
formed by  a  naval  general  staff  having  for  its  chief  an  officer 
of  high  rank  and  experience.  Such  is  Count  Kabayama. 
Under  the  latter  comes  the  mobilization  of  the  fleet,  the  direc- 
tion of  its  military  movements,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  mili- 
tary branch  of  the  naval  establishment.     Hence  their  success. 

\aval  tactics  have  made  little  progress,  as  an  art,  since  the 
days  of  Lissa.  No  one  has  yet  risen  to  state  authoritatively  how 
tb«  line  of  battle  shonld  be  formed.  It  is  still  left  to  the  Com- 
nuuider-in-Chief  of  a  fleet  to  make  his  own  dispositions  for  battle. 

The  habit  of  trusting  to  "  the  inspiration  of  the  moment," 
and  of  leaving  everything  to  the  "accidental  ascendency  of  an  in- 
dividual will,  in  an  accidental  grouping  of  oflicials,"  is  fraught 
with  danger.  It  may  produce  a  Tegetthoff  or  perchance  u  Persano ; 
it  may  create  a  fleet  like  that  of  Ito,  ready  for  the  war  that  must 
•ooDOr  or  later  overtake  the  most  peaceful  nation,  or  one  ill  formed 
and  ill  found  like  that  of  the  brave  bat  unfortunate  Ting. 

S.  B.  Luce. 
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BY  LIEUT.   JOHN   K.   OREB,    U.   S.   A. 


The  art  of  war  keeps  constant  pace  with  the  sciences,  taking 
adrantage  of  all  discoveries  and  inventlone  which  may  be  found 
of  use.  Money  without  limit  is  spent  to  obtain  the  most  efficient 
results  in  steam  and  electrical  engineering,  in  chemistry,  optics 
and  metallurgy.  The  demands  which  modern  war  makes  upon 
science  are  usually  more  imperative  than  those  made  for  civil  and 
commercial  purposes.  It  may  be  readily  understood,  then,  that, 
should  a  successful  air-ship  be  constrncted,  it  would  find  imme- 
diate occupation  in  the  armies  of  the  different  nations  who  are  ri- 
valling each  other  in  warlike  preparations. 

But  is  the  success  of  the  air-ship  probable  ?  Eminent  engi- 
neers and  scientists  have  for  some  time  conceded  that  many 
of  the  important  obstacles  in  the  way  of  artitlcial  flight  have  been 
removed,  and  it  now  seems  probable  that  within  a  few  years  all 
problems  connected  with  it  will  be  solved,  and  a  machine  capa- 
ble of  sustained  flight  and  entirely  under  control  will  be  an  actual 
fact. 

The  many  failures  of  attempts  at  flight  have  made  people 
sceptical  in  regard  to  success,  and  the  ridicule  commonly  ac- 
corded experimenters  has  doubtless  deterred  many  scientific  in- 
vestigators and  withheld  the  capital  necessary  to  make  experi- 
ments,  but  within  the  last  decade  exhaustive  experiments  in  re- 
gard to  the  sustaining  and  resisting  power  of  the  air  have  been 
made  by  several  scientists,  notably  by  Mr.  Hiram  Maxim  and  Mr. 
S.  P.  Langley.  It  is  now  known  what  weight  the  air  will  sus- 
tain, what  power  is  necessary  to  support  a  definite  weight,  and 
other  facts  which  before  wore  only  guessed  at.  Experiments  have 
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iho  Imoq  made  to  determine  the  "best  material  and  the  best  form 
fortlMmiatainiDg  planes  and  the  propellers. 

To  0ecnre  a  satisfactory  motor  haa  long  been  regarded  as  the 
matt  difficult  problem  to  be  solved  in  obtaining  flight,  and 
until  within  a  few  years  no  motor  had  been  conetrncted  capable 
of  fostaining,  in  addition  to  its  own  weight,  that  of  the  aeroplane 
or  other  means  of  Enpport,  tlio  snpply  of  fnel  and  the  engineer, 
ete.,  bat  within  that  time,  improvements  in  tho  quality  of  metals, 
aad  especially  the  advances  made  in  steam  engineering,  have 
BndesDch  an  achievement  possible. 

Tbe  i>ow«r  necassarj  to  sustain  a  man  in  the  air  has  been 
rariocaly  e^timiited  by  several  experimenters.  Mr.  S.  P.  Ijang- 
lej,  in  bis  experiments  with  planes  on  a  whirling  table,  found 
that  one  borse-power,  rightly  applied,  would  support  over  200 
pocuMla  in  the  air  at  velocitice  over  forty-five  miles  per  hoar. 
Mr.  Maxim  fonud,  in  a  similar  series  of  experiments,  that  with  a 
plaao  moveil  at  an  angle  of  one  on  fourteen,  one  horee-power 
woald  support  133  pounda.  Mr.  O.  Chanute,  in  "The  Progress 
of  Flying  Machines,*'  states  that  as  a  general  conclusion  it  may  be 
nid  that,  including  the  resiatance  of  the  machinery  and  fram- 
ing. 100  poouds  per  horse-power  ia  abont  tho  maximum  that  can 
be  lifted,  and  he  estimates  that,  in  small  aeroplanes  capable  of 
lifting  one  man,  fifty  pounda  per  horse-power  ia  the  greatest 
amoatit  that  can  be  allowed  for  the  weight  of  the  motor. 

Motors  bare  been  constructed  which  will  more  than  fulfil 
tbete  demands.  Mr.  T^ngley  has  made  a  steam  engine  which, 
at  the  boiler,  weighed  only  six  pounds  per  horse-power. 
Hargrave,  of  Australia,  haa  constructed  a  small  engine 
weighs  only  10,7  pon ads  per  horse- power.  Mr,  Maxim's 
I  of  300  horse-power  weigh,  with  boiler  and  condensers 
complete,  only  eight  pounds  per  horse-power,  while  the  engines 
alooe  weigh  only  two  pounds  per  horse-power.  He  considers  it 
practicable  to  bnild  au  engine,  boiler,  condenser,  etc,  complete, 
?i  will  weigh  only  five  pounds  per  horse-power.  Mr.  Mosher, 
-L,.j  built  the  Bteam  yacht  '*  Norwood,"  has  stated  that  he  can 
fopply  engines  for  experimental  flying  machines  of  less  than  ten 
poaadi  per  honse-powor. 

The  qneatiou  of  a  suitable  motor  being  disposed  of,  the  most 
important  difficulties  remaining  are  successful  alighting  after 
flight  And  •  Mitisfactory  method  of  retaining  equilibrium  during 
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flight.  It  is  not  probable  that  these  willlong  remain  obstAclea 
in  the  path  of  the  many  investigators  now  interested  in  the  work. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  French  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  dirigible  balloon,  and  have  bad  partial  success  with 
it.  The  "La  France,"  which  attained  the  greatest  success, 
was  cigar^shaped,  165  feet  long,  and,  with  a  nine-horpe-power 
electric  motor,  attained  a  speed  of  fourteen  miles  per  hour.  A 
larger  one  is  now  projected  that  will  make  twenty-five  miles  per 
honr.  While  the  dirigible  balloon  would  be  very  nseful,  in  the 
absence  of  anything  better,  the  most  experienced  investigators 
claim  that  the  aeroplane  presents  greater  prospects  of  complete 
success.  Many  inventors  are  now  experimenting  with  different 
forms  of  supporting  and  propelling  machines.  One  of  the  most 
mteresting  is  that  of  Mr.  Otto  Lilienthal,  of  Berlin,  who,  with 
a  pair  of  bat-like  wings  twenty-six  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  flying  400  yards  down  the  slope  of  a  hill.  In  a  recent 
model  he  uses  a  small  motor,  driven  by  compressed  carbonic  acid 
gas,  to  assist  him  in  moving  bis  wings. 

Mr.  Phillips,  of  England,  has  constructed  a  flying  machine 
weighing  330  pounds,  which  has  a  record  of  having  flown  2,000 
feet  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  per  hour.  While  this  machine  was 
not  absolutely  free  from  the  ground,  it  demonstrated  ita  ability 
to  raise  more  than  its  weight.  The  peculiar  feature  of  it  is  the 
aeroplane,  which  resembles  a  Venetian  blind  eight  feet  high  and 
twenty-two  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Maxim's  aGioplane,  which  is  one  of  the  few  air-ships  that 
have  ever  succeeded  in  getting  beyond  the  model  stage,  and  the 
only  one  of  its  size  that  has  shown  itself  capable  of  rising  from 
the  ground,  offers  great  promise.  It  has  5,400  square  feet  of 
aeroplane.  Its  extreme  length  is  12.5  feet ;  width,  104  feet ; 
weight,  8,000  pounds,  and  its  lifting  power  at  a  velocity  of  about 
fifty  miles  per  hour  is  10,000  pounds.  Its  record  of  actual  free 
flight  is  over  500  feet.  Mr.  Maxim  says  that  after  having  been 
so  successful  in  constructing  this  machine,  "  it  only  remains  to 
continue  the  experiments  with  a  view  of  learning  the  art  of 
manopuvring  it." 

Since  the  perfecting  of  the  air-ship  in  the  near  future  seems 
80  probable,  it  is  certiiinly  not  out  of  place  to  speculate  as  to 
what  would  be  ita  effect  oo  warfare,  since  it  would  probably  firat 
be  nsed  for  that  pur])08e.    The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  their 
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in  w*r  ftre  80  orident  and  so  important  that  when  once  per- 
they  will  form  just  as  neceseary  a  part  of  the  defeucos  of  a 
nation  as  13  now  furnished  by  a  navy. 

Air-ships  may  be  used  in  war  for  observation  of  the  enemy, 
for  rcconnoissance,  for  carrying  dispatches,  and  for  offensive 
attack. 

BaP  iially  captive,  have  often  been  used  for  observa- 

tion of  ■  'ly.  and  they  now  form  part  of  the  equipment  of 

almost  all  nations.  An  air-ship,  completely  under  control, 
woolil  be  an  ideal  means  of  observation  and  rcconnoissance.  It 
could  penetrate  far  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  return 
promptly  with  intelligence.  The  most  minute  information  of  au 
«nemr*8  nambera,  disposition  aud  movements  could  be  obtained; 
which  from  it«  accuracy  would  be  of  incalculable  importance  to 
the  commander  of  an  army. 

The  general  in  command  of  an  army  could,  from  a  position  on 
an  air-ship,  make  better  disposition  of  his  forces  and,  having 
batter  knowledge  of  how  a  battle  was  going,  could  meet 
emctgeucies  more  promptly. 

For  topographical  work  an  air-ship  would  be  a  valuable 
aoxiliary.    By    instantaneous    photogniphy  of  the   nndorlying 

Ioonntrr,  aomrat*^  maps  could  be  made  and  multiplied  for 
circulation. 
For  carrying  messages  the  airship  might  be  useful  in  the 
abaesce  or  intemiption  of  electrical  comntuuicalion. 
The  moat  important  field,  however,  for  the  operation  of  the 
^Mhip  would  be  its  use  in  offensive  operations.  For  this  pur- 
Ike  it  is  eminently  adapted,  and  will  far  surpass  any  weapon  or 
meaDa  of  offence  that  man  has  heretofore  iBveutud.  An  air  ship 
ooald,  by  rising  beyond  the  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  or  by 
moriog  rapidly  in  irregular  or  zig-zag  directions,  prevent  guns 
being  trained  and  fired  upon  it,  while  its  own  guns  would  still  bo 
effective.  The  high  angle  of  elevation  required  to  fire  at  an  air- 
•bip  would  make  the  artillery  of  the  present  day  useless,  with  the 
exception  of  mortars.  The  concentration  of  mortar  fi.re  might 
be  attempted,  but  only  a  chance  shot,  while  the  air-ship  was  at  a 
low  altitodc,  could  have  any  effect. 

Air-sbipa  will  probably  be  armed  with  light  rapid-fire  guns 
lor  attack  upon  other  air-shipa,  and  with  guns  of  low  power, 
poviblj  pneumatic,   for  firing  at  objects  beneath.     In  many 
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cases  guns  conld  be  dispensed  with  and  projectiles  of  all  kinds 
could  simply  be  dropped.  By  coming  np  against  the  wind  and 
making  certain  odjastmenta  of  the  radders  and  aeroplanes,  the 
Telocity  could  be  diminished,  possibly  almost  to  a  full  stop,  with- 
out the  air-ship  falling,  and  thus  give  the  ganners  an  opportanity 
to  do  more  accarate  firing.  A  handful  of  ballets  thrown  from 
the  height  of  a  half-mile  or  so  would  be  very  destrnctive  upon 
reaching  the  earth.  Shell  or  shrapnel  could  be  need  with  good 
effect.  The  greatest  use  of  the  air-ship,  however,  wonld  be  to 
drop  torpedoes  containing  a  high  explosive.  One  torpedo 
exploded  in  the  vicinity  of  a  man-of-war  would  annihilate  it. 
The  ship  would  be  entirely  powerless  to  protect  horself.  No 
matter  what  her  speed,  she  could  not  run  away  or  conceal  herself 
in  any  way,  so  that  the  destruction  of  an  entire  fleet  wonld  be  a 
comparatively  short  matter.  The  bombardment  of  a  city  or  a 
fort  would  be  much  more  easily  accomplished  since  the  target 
would  be  larger  and  Btationary. 

An  air-ship,  then,  hovering  over  the  capital  of  a  country 
would,  unless  a  more  powerful  similar  antagonist  were  brought 
against  it,  soon  bring  the  government  to  favorable  terms. 

Land  fortifications  would  be  tenable  only  if  provided  with 
proper  overhead  protection  for  guns  and  men,  and  would  be 
powerless  against  an  air-ship.  An  army,  when  a  hostile  air-ship 
appeared,  would  be  forced  to  adopt  the  most  open  kind  of  ex- 
tended formation,  since  a  closed  mass  would  offer  a  good  target 
for  the  aerial  ganners. 

The  ability  of  an  air-ship  to  hover  over  and  threaten  the 
headquarters  of  the  commander  of  an  army  might  have  a  vital 
effect  upon  the  result  of  a  battle. 

Tho  only  method  of  attacking  an  air-ship  that  wonld  offer  a 
reasonable  hope  of  success  would  be  by  other  air-ships.  The 
l)aitle  between  them  would  be  in  some  respects  similar  to  one  be- 
tween naval  vessels,  with  the  additional  features  of  much  higher 
speed  and  of  its  not  being  confined  to  one  plane.  Each  would 
endeavor  to  cripple  the  other.  Their  light  construction  would 
allow  them  to  be  easily  damaged.  The  sustaining  aoroplaue  de- 
stroyed, gravity  wonld  do  the  rest.  Ramming  wonld  probably 
be  impracticable.  In  a  conflict  between  an  aeroplane  and  a  dir- 
igible balloon,  the  latter  would  be  at  a  decided  disadvantage. 

The  poBsesBlon  of  an  nir-ship,  orthe  snccessfal  termination  of 
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A^Wttle  between  air-sbips,  will  thaa  quickly  decidu  a  war.  We 
BMy  look  forward,  then,  to  sliorter  wiira  in  the  falnre,  and  since 
tbe  conflict  of  the  air-ehips  will  be  the  decisive  factor  of  a  buttle, 
tho  rcIstiTO  importance  of  large  armies  and  naries  will  be 
diminiflhed.  It  would  be  absolately  necessary,  therefore,  tliat  a 
nation  engaging  in  war  with  another  nation  owning  air-ships, 
ahoald  herself  possess  a  sufficient  number  of  them.  To  be  with- 
uut  would  be  certain  defeat,  even  though  her  antagonist  were  a 
nsall  nation  with  an  insignificant  army  and  navy. 

We  roaj  say,  then,  that  the  invention  of  a  siiccessfnl  air-ship 
will  cause  an  entire  revolution  in  the  art  of  war  more  stupendoaa 
than  that  caused  by  any  invention  since  that  of  gunpowder,  and 
even  surpassing  that,  since  it  only  increased  the  distance  between 
tbe  tines  of  the  combatants,  while  the  principles  of  attack 
aod  defence,  strategy  and  supply,  remained  unchanged,  or 
r«re  only  slowly  modified.  A  fljnng  machine,  however,  will 
nullify  strategy,  make  vital  changes  in  the  principles  of  attack 
and  defence^  diminish  the  importance  of  navies  and  sea-coast 
fbrtiilcstfoos,  and  by  bringing  the  theatre  of  operations  to  the 
ioan  of  palaces  and  legislatures,  render  speedy  settlement  of 
natioiul  grievuncea  imperative. 

JoBir  K.  Cree. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  EAST. 

BY   KARL   BLIND. 


In  the  midst  of  the  tremondons  complication  which  has  so 
suddenly  arisen  in  the  East,  the  more  far-seeing  Liberal  poli- 
ticians of  Europe  anxiously  ask  themselves  :  Will  the  Young 
Turkish  party  be  able,  by  a  sudden  stroke  at  Constantinople,  to 
work  out  a  reform  in  the  sense  of  representative  government,  ere 
the  Empire  falls  into  ntter  decay  ? 

It  is  difficult  for  the  best-informed,  at  this  moment,  to  gauge 
the  strength  of  that  once  active  progressist  party.  In  France  and 
in  Egypt,  journals  connected  with  it  are  published.  At  Paris,  a 
paper  called  "The  Raiser  of  the  Veil"  appears  in  the  Arab 
language.  It  is  edited  by  the  Emir  Ermin  Arslan,  formerly  a 
high  official  in  the  administration  of  the  Lebanon.  At  Geneva. 
Le  Croissant  ("The  Cresceut'*)  is  printed  under  the  editorship 
of  Hulil  Gauom,  who  in  1876  was  a  member,  for  Syria,  of  the 
then  short-Iivod  Ottoman  Parliament. 

In  London,  too,  it  has  been  asserted,  a  Young  Turkish  organ 
is  published  and  clandestinely  sent  to  Constantinople.  But  the 
most  careful  inquiry  has  not  enabled  me  to  lay  my  hands  on  a 
copy  of  it.  It  needs  scarcely  be  added  that  the  strict  supervision 
of  the  press  in  the  Ottoman  capital,  and  the  severe  police  regula- 
tions existing  there,  do  not  render  it  possible,  just  now,  to  bring 
out  opposition  journals  either  in  the  European  or  in  the  Asiatic 
dominions  of  the  Sultan. 

I  well  remember  the  Young  Turkish  paper  which  was  pub- 
lifilied  in  London  in  1876.  Zia  Bey  and  a  friend  of  his  were  then, 
busily  engaged,  from  the  sheltering  shores  of  England,  in  a  liter- 
ary campaign  for  the  convocation  of  a  parliament.  Among  the 
Softas,  or  theological  students  of  Islam,  ideas  of  reform  were  rife 
in  those  days.     The  present  monarch,  Abdul  Hamid,  had  just 
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come  to  the  throne,  and  bis  realm  was  threatened  with  war  by 
Rasaia.  As  the  danger  of  foreign  invasion  grew  more  manifest, 
Ihe  n«w  ruler,  a  man  of  thirty-four,  felt  compelled,  undor  iusur- 

tioaary  pressnre  from  the  more   enlightened    Mohammedan 

lulation.  to  convoke  a  representative  Assembly  to  his  capital, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  empire. 

So  Turks  and  Armenians,  Bulgars,  Greeks,  Albanese,  and 
rarioos  other  races  uf  different  blood  and  creed,  met  to  frame 
fnodamentBl  institntions  for  the  common  coantry  on  the  lines  of 
popular  eelf-govcrnment.  The  spirit  which  animated  them — 
thoagh  in  that  first  instance  a  great  number  were  of  necessity 
mere  nominees  of  the  Porte — proved  to  be  an  excellent  and  truly 
progreoBive  one.  I  hnre  heard  this  fact  borne  witness  to  by 
trustworthy  and  impartial  men  who  were  present  at  the  debates, 
foil  minutes  of  which  I  road  at  the  time.  The  English  Ambassa- 
dor, Sir  Henry  Layard,  a  Liberal,  recorded  his  own  appreciative 
testimony  not  less  clearly. 

That  first  Ottoman  Parliament,  which  met  after  several  pop- 
tjlw  risings  at  Constantinople,  through  the  exertions  of  Midhiit 
Paeha,  allowed  remarkable  spirit  and  courage.  It  passed  a  num- 
ber of  liberal  laws,  claimed  full  control  over  the  excliequer,  made 
aaearcbing  investigation  into  the  corrupt  administration  of  court 
expenses,  resisted  aJl  proposals  tending  to  curtail  the  freedom  of 
the  press  —in  short,  acted  more  independently  than  many  a  Euro- 
pean legislature.  Ignorance  only,  or  wilful  untruth,  can  deny 
tbeM  fuctJJ.  Aye,  even  the  *'  unspeakable  Turk  "  proved  capable 
of  mending  hia  ways. 

It  is  Midhat  Pasha's  constitution  that  the  Young  Turkish 
party  visbes  now  to  be  re-introduced.  Rumors  have  reached 
England  that  when  Eiamil  Pasha  was  recently  raised  to  the 
vlxicrale,  even  some  of  the  more  sensible  "Old  Turks"  were  open 
to  fnggestions  for  the  establishment  of  parliamentary  institntions. 
Kiamil,  it  ia  alleged,  had  already  prepared  a  communication  to 
the  Turkish  papers  concerning  the  intention  of  doing  something 
in  that  direction ;  but  at  the  last  moment,  he  had  to  with- 
draw this  semi-oQicial  note.  A  representation,  said  to  have  been 
made  by  him  to  the  Sultan,  that  "henceforth  the  dominant 
bfluence  ought  to  be  with  the  ministers  at  the  Porto  rather  than 
'  at  the  Palace,"  was  ungraciously  received.  Immediately  aiter- 
ilirdfl  he  ▼&•  deposed  and  practically  exiled. 
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All  this  shows  that  there  are  strange  possibilities,  if  not  prob> 
abilities,  under  present  circumstancos — ^provided  there  is  not  a 
sudden  catastrophe  of  another  kind.  A  secret  body  of  men, 
calling  themselves  the  "Ottoman  Committee  of  Union  and  Prog- 
ress," and  kindred  gronps,  are  issuing  muaifestoes  for  the  convo- 
cation of  a  parliament.  The  119  articlea  of  tlie  Constitution, 
published  with  the  Sultan's  sign  manual  on  December  23,  1876, 
in  a  Tnrkish  and  French  text,  thus  acquire  a  potential  impor- 
tance, although  just  now  nobody  can  say  auytliing  with  certainty 
on  a  subject  ^iresenting  so  many  diOicultios.  At  all  events,  let 
us  look  at  the  main  points  of  that  ground-law  of  nineteen  yean 
ago. 

In  the  place  of  the  despotic  sultanate,  a  coiistitutional  mon- 
archy was  to  bo  cstablislied.  All  the  populations  of  the  empire, 
without  discrimination  of  origin  or  creed,  were  henceforth  re- 
garded as  Osmanli,  or  full  citizens.  While  remaining  Protector 
of  the  State  Religion,  the  Sultan  was  to  be  surrounded  by  respon- 
sible ministers.  He  only  retained  the  usual  privileges  of  a 
constitutional  ruler  in  our  part  of  the  world.  There  was  to  be  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Deputies,  with  payment  of  members.  The 
vote  at  parliamentary  elections  was  to  be  secret.  Every  50,000 
male  citizens  were  to  elect  one  member  of  the  Ilonse.  Every 
Deputy  was  held  to  represent  not  merely  his  constituency,  but 
the  nation  at  Urge.  No  member  could  be  arrested  or  prosecuted 
without  the  consent  of  the  Chamber. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  equality  before  li»e  law,  admission  of  all 
citizens  to  State  employments,  liberty  iu  matters  of  public  in- 
struction for  all  denominations,  obligatory  popuhir  instruction, 
an  equal  imposition  of  taxes  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
property,  free  exercise  of  every  religious  cult,  abolition  of  torture 
and  of  confiscation  of  property — such  were  a  few  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  Constitatiou. 

In  Parliament,  tlic  initiative  in  bringing  in  bills  belonged  both 
to  ministers  and  to  private  members.  The  budget  was  to  be 
fixed  every  year  by  the  House  of  Commons-  In  case  of  an  ad- 
verse vote,  the  monarch  had  to  change  his  Cabinet,  or  to  dissolve 
Parliament  and  to  order  now  elections.  The  House  of  Commons 
had  the  right  of  bringing  ministers  to  trial  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justice.  A  minister  thus  charged  was  in  the  meantime  sus- 
pended.   Judgea  were  irremovable.    The  procedures  of  all  tri- 
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were  public,  even  as  llie  sittings  of  the  ropresontatives  of 
>ple.  In  the  jiilminiatrutiou  of  the  provinces  there  was  to 
bft  dec«Dtralt2atioD.  In  the  provinces,  the  districts  and  the  cau- 
tona.  special  councils  had  to  bo  formed  on  the  eU^ctive  principle. 

Not  so  bad,  after  all.  for  Turicey,  There  are  worse  coustitn- 
tioos  in  more  highly  cultured  countries.  What  if  the  Aatocrnt 
of  all  the  Busiiius  bad  been  asked  to  follow  such  an  example  ? 
Iiuteail  of  that,  he  was  urged  on  by  a  Liberal  Premier  of  Eng- 
land to  march  in  and  attack  Turkey,  whilst  this  promising  germ 
of  freedom  was  rising  from  the  ground  among  what  had  been 
called,  with  a  deplorable  want  of  philanthropic  sentiment,  the 
"one  anti-human  specimen  of  humanity."  Strange  to  say,  the 
mguai  was  given,  among  English  Liberals,  for  crying  down  the 
most  Isadable  aspirations  of  the  Young  Turks,  and  for  continuing 
to  invoke  the  blessings  of  the  Cossack  lance  upon  the  wretched 
Mohammedan.  The  end  was  easy  to  foresee.  On  the  outbreak 
of  that  deadly  contest,  in  which  the  victors  committed  name- 
kit  barbarities — as  was  afterwards  fully  described  in  the  chief 
organ  of  London  Liberalism  itsdf — Ac  first  Ottoman  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  diplomatists  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

Those  who  know  the  history  of  the  wars  waged  by  Russia 
a^Dst  Turkey  are  wellaware  that,  whenever  the  latter  began  some 
home  reform,  the  Czars,  after  having  denonnced  her  misgovern- 
ment,  Imstened  to  fall  upon  her,  sword  in  hand.  This  policy  be- 
cmme  a  confirmed  maxim.  It  was  cynically  avowed  in  a  famons 
diapatch  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  diplomatists  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  L  and  Nicholas — namely.  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo. 
8p*aking  of  the  war  of  1828-29,  he  says  that  "at  first  there 
might  have  existed  some  doubts  as  to  the  urgency  of  taking  up 
Bmu  against  the  Porte,"  but  "  when  it  was  seen  tiiat  the  reforms 
then  introduced  would  have  the  effect  of  consolidating  the  Otto- 
man Empire,"  the  Russian  government  could  not  hesitate  any 
longer  in  attaicking  it.     Pozzo  di  Borgo  literally  goes  on  : 

"The  Empnror  (Nichohis)  has  put  the  Turkish  system  to  the 
proof,  and  his  MajVsty  has  found  it  to poifttesa  a  comma ncement  of 
physical  and  moral  organization  which  it  hitherto  had  not.  If 
the  Saltan  has  been  enabled  to  offer  ua  a  more  determined  and 
regular  rcaistance  whilst  ho  had  scarcely  asscmblod  together 
the  dements  of  his  new  plan  of  reform  and  ameliorations,  how 
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formidable  should  we  have  found  him  had  he  had  time  io  give 
tnors  solidity,  and  to  render  that  barrier  impenetrable  which  we 
find  so  much  difficulty  in  surmonnting,  although  art  has  hitherto 
done  80  little  to  assist  nature.  Things  being  iu  this  state  we  must 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  having  attacked  them  before  they 
became  dangerous  for  us;  for  delay  would  only  have  rendered  our 
relative  eituation  worse,  aud  prepared  us  greater  obstacles  than 
those  with  which  we  meet." 

Tliis  speaks  for  itself.  Perhaps  it  gives  a  clue  also  to  t!ie 
present  attitude  of  the  Russian  government,  as  evidenced  in  the 
curious  letter  addressed  by  its  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Mr. 
Nelidoflf,  to  the  Armenian  Patriarch. 

The  diplomatists  of  St.  Petersburg  fear,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  that  the  Porte  should  find  itself  driven  to  effect  large  re- 
forms and  be  allowed  time  to  accomplish  them.  They  do  not 
recognize  the  right  of  Europe  to  solve  the  Eastern  question  by  a 
concert  of  Powers.  They  tacitly  maintain  the  traditional  claim 
of  Russia  to  the  possession  of  Constantinople.  And  they  mean 
always  to  choose  their  own  rime  for  striking  a  decisive  blow — not 
in  the  interest  of  Europe,  but  of  Russia.  Therefore  they  often 
follow  a  zig-zag  policy,  tacking  to  and  fro;  not  minding  even 
for  a  while  to  abandon  the  Armenians,  although  aiming  at  the 
conquest  of  further  territory  iu  Asia  Minor,  where  Armenians 
mostly  dwell  among  Turks,  Kurds  and  other  races  of  the  poly- 
glot Ottoman  Empire, 

Years  ago,  after  the  war  of  Prance  against  flermuny,  and 
before  that  of  Russia  against  Turkey,  I  had  occasion  to  fully  dis- 
cuss these  vexed  Eastern  affairs  and  Russian  policy  in  Central 
Asia,  with  Lord  Bcaconsfield,  then  still  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  about 
an  hour.  lie  himself  had  sought  the  interview  on  hearing  that  I 
was  dining  iu  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  friend  of  his,  a 
Liberal  Scottish  member,  the  representative  of  a  great  aristo- 
cratic family  in  the  K^orth. 

Perhaps,  before  going  into  details,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state 
that,  for  a  long  time  previous— even  in  the  days  preceding  the 
Crimean  War — I  had  Uiken  an  active  part  in  making  larger 
numbers  of  men  in  England  acquainted  with  the  designs  of 
Russian  Autocracy  in  the  East.  At  that  epoch,  the  English 
mind  was  far  more  isolated  from  the  currents  of  Continental 
thought,  far  more  of  the  secluded  islander's  cast,  than  it 
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at  praMnt.  The  history  of  European  countriee  vas  to  most  Eng- 
liihm«n  a  book  scAled  with  seven  seats.  Muscovite  policy,  in  its 
nore  complicated  anJ  crafty  aspects,  was  well  nigh  exclusively 
with  by  David  Urqiihart,  who  had  ouce  filled  a  post  in  the 
llsh  embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  by  his  small  but  resolnto 
r«hool  of  adherents.  Bnt  the  eccentricities  in  which  he,  despite 
hit  ondonbted  knowledge  and  uiorits,  too  often  indulged  by  way 
of  exaggeration,  were  only  too  apt  to  alienate  the  somewhat 
Philistioe  oommon  souse  of  the  great  mass  and  of   practical 


_  for  years  made  Russian  history  a  special  study  from  the 
warow,  I  strongly  felt  in  the  early  fifties  that  a  new  war  against 
Ttakej  was  coming  on.  Most  European  nations  were  lying  under 
thm  yoke  of  an  abaolutistic  reaction  which  had  followed  the  over- 
throw of  the  promising  Democratic  movements  of  1848-49.  This 
voa  the  psychological  moment  selected  by  Czardom  for  making  a 
new  spring  at  Constantinople.  Under  the  impression  that  such  an 
attempt  was  certain,  I  wrote  in  the  same  Liberal  London  journal 
— then  very  influential  among  the  English  masses — in  which  Ur- 
qnbart  often  expounded  his  views,  a  long  series  of  historical 
■  •ketcliw,  entitled,  "  The  Universal  Empire  of  the  Cossacks." 
It  gave  aa  account  of  all  the  attempts  made  by  Russia  upon  Con- 
itontinople  since  the  foundation  of  the  Empire  under  Rnrik. 
lacidentully  it  described  the  tortuous  ways  and  manners  of  Mns- 
corito  policy.  Later  on,  in  the  same  journal,  throughout  the 
Crimean  war,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  there  appeared 
ngalariy  leading  articles  from  my  pen  on  Eastern  affairs. 

No  aooner  had  some  of  the  historical  sketches  entitled  "The 
UoiTersal  Empire  of  the  Cossacks "  appeared,  than  a  former 
Eagliah  Ambassador,  Lord  Ponsonby,  wrote  a  flattering  letter  to 
Uic  Editor,  inquiring  after  the  author's  name.  David  Urqulwirt 
did  the  same  through  his  confidant.  Major  Roland,  asking  for 

irsonal  interview  with  the  writer.  Having,  however,  been 
abort  time  in  London  as  an  exile,  and  thinking  that,  if  the 
utbonhip  were  boasted  about,  some  native  prejudice  against 
"foTftign  influence"  might  be  raised  by  those  who,  like  Cob- 
den  and  Bright,  were  averse  to  England's  participation  in  any 
Continental  war,  I  resolved  upon  preserving  anonymity. 

I  only  mention  those  details  to  show  that  the  questions  now 
j^gMO  at  iflsne  had  oocnpiod  mo  for  a  good  while  past  before  meet- 
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ing  Mr.  Disraeli.  I  will  add  that  when  the  Crimean  war  came,  the 
chief  proscribed  leaders  of  Democracy,  Mazzini,  Ledru-Bollin, 
Kossnth,  and  others,  gave  forth  no  uncertain  sonnd  in  favor  of 
armed  European  opposition  to  the  dangerous  designs  of  Bnssia. 

Now,  in  the  ample  conversation  I  had  years  afterwards  in 
presence  of  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair,  the  Liberal  Scottish  mem- 
ber, with  the  famed  Tory  leader,  I  confess  I  was  astonished  to 
find  that  even  then  the  latter,  did  not  at  all  seem  to  be  properly 
aware  of  the  connection  of  the  various  Panslavistic  movements  in 
Austria- Hungary  and  Turkey  with  Russian  agencies.  As  I  en- 
deavored to  explain  the  ramifications  of  those  movements,  some 
of  which  were  carried  on  under  pseudo-democratic  disguise,  he 
listened  with  manifestly  eager  attention.  I  showed  how  real 
race-yearnings  were  mixed  up  with  the  crafty  scheming  of  men 
who  simply  worked  for  Russian  universal  dominion.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  whom  everything  passing  in  the  democratic  camp  natu- 
rally interested,  as  he  had  himself  begun  as  a  Radical,  was  quite 
astounded  when  he  heard  what  Alexander  Herzen,  whom  I  have 
intimately  known,  and  who  is  generally  regarded  as  a  firm  repre- 
seutatire  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  had  written  on  the  subject  of 
Panslavism  or  rather  Pan-Russianism. 

-  Herzen  did  not  scruple  to  indulge  in  mocking  phrases  abont 
what  he  called  the  "corrupt  blood  of  the  Qermano-Romanic 
world,"  which,  he  said,  "must  be  reinvigorated  by  the  young  bar- 
barian world  of  Russia ! "  All  Europe,  not  Turkey  alone,  was  to 
him  a  "sick  man"  whom  it  would  behest  to  "take  by  the  throat 
and  finish  off."  Russia  was  to  be  the  heir  of  that  sick  man.  Putting 
forward  a  Russian  ^peasant  of  his  own  invention,  Herzen  made 
that  poor,  benighted  personage,  who  certainly  is  not  strong  in 
political  geography,  revolve  the  question  in  his  mind  whether 
Vienna  (!),  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  Kieff,  or  Moscow  should  be 
the  Rnssian  capital  of  the  future.  Finally,  he  made  him  decide 
for  "  Constantinople  as  the  capital  of  the  United  Slaro-Greeks." 

Though  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  very  cautiously  on  Turkish  and 
Hungarian  affairs,  a  considerable  agreement  of  views  appeared  to 
come  out  in  the  course  of  our  conversation.  "  Certainly,"  he 
said,  "  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the  Panslavist  movement 
were  to  shake  Austria  deeply.    She  is  our  old  ally  ! " 

I  replied :  "A  strong  Germany,  in  alliance  .with  Anstria> 
Hungary,  could  only  be  welcome  to  England.  Intelligent  Liberals, 
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xis  and  Conaorrotives  should  seek  to  prevent  a  premature 
ooOapM  of  Turkey,  as  long  as  the  overgrown  Empire  of  the  Czar 
aUads  there  ia  threatetiing  form,  and  the  dividing  wall  of  Polaud 
14  not  restored."  This  was  said  about  six  years  or  so  before 
the  formation  of  the  alliance  between  the  German  Empire  and 
Aastria-IIungary,  which,  by  the  later  accession  of  Italy,  became 
the  Triple  Alliance. 

When  wo  approached  the  Central  Asian  question  a  divergence 
of  opinion  at  once  came  out.  "The  Russians,"  observed  the 
Tory  leader,  *•  have  now  enough  on  their  hands  iu  Centml  Asia, 
And,  after  all,  I  do  not  think  there  ia  any  cause  for  complaint  or 
alarm  in  that  direction," 

'♦  You  will  pardon  me,"  I  aoswered,  •*  when  I  eay  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  bow  quietly  England,  upon  the 
whole,  nay,  with  what  surprising  assent  not  a  few  men  here  have 
regarded  thia  pushing  forward  of  Kussiu  through  Independent 
Tariary.    After  all,  her  final  aim  ia  India  1 " 

Mr.  Disraeli  quickly  felt  the  sting  of  these  words.     Contrary 

to  his  custom  of  sitting  with  a  curious  immobility  of  body  and 

I  face,  be  moved  about  a  little  with  apparent  nneasiueas.     Then  he 

mid  :    "  It  is,  however,  still  a  very  long  way  from  the  Eussiau  to 

the  Indian  frontier  ! " 

I  will  not  go  into  further  details  beyond  mentioning  that  I 

jht   to  show   what   perils  were  created  for  English  rule  in 

Ithern  Asia  by  this  constantly  nearer  approach  of  Russian 
power  to  Afghanistan,  and  how  England,  in  proportion  to  this 
closer  approach,  became  more  and  more  incapacitated  for  an  ef- 
fective defence  against  a  fresh  Russian  assault  in  the  direction  of 
^Constantinople.  Such  a  renewed  war  I  thought  was  not  far  off. 
,It  came,  indeed,  a  few  years  after  this  conversation. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  received  us  in  the  most  graceful  man- 
ner, accompanied  us  to  the  door  with  kind  words  and  thanks 
to  me. 

Id  public,  as  is  well  known,  his  attitude  was  generally  a  sar- 
castic one,  with  a  strong  touch  of  cynicism.  In  Parlinmcnt,  he 
nssally  sat  with  the  aspect  almost  of  an  Egyptian  idol,  not  moving 
amascle,  whilst  attacks  came  down  upon  him  like  a  hailstorm. 
Bat  all  that  he  said  on  this  occitsion  was  uttered  iu  so  agreeable 
and  obliging  a  manner  that  the  impression  created  waean  entirely 
different  one.    His  utterances  were  quiet,  measured,  diguilied. 
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yet  withal  warm,  No  amhignons  remark  came  from  his  lips.  He 
also  coufirmod,  with  evident  frankness,  what  Sir  Tollemache  Sin- 
clair liad  reminded  me  of,  before  we  saw  him — namely,  that  in 
1870  he  "  ha<l  looked  upon  the  attack  of  France  against  Germany 
as  a  great  and  grievous  wrong."  On  this  point  we  wero  all 
agreed. 

Tories  are  generally,  though  rather  erroneously,  regarded  as 
having  always  been  identified  with  the  idea  of  resistance  against 
Russia.  Yet,  from  the  days  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  not  a 
few  eminent  English  Conservatives  might  be  quoted  as  proofs  of 
a  want  of  foresight,  especially  in  regard  to  the  ulterior  aima  of 
Russia.  I  was,  therefore,  doubly  curious  to  see  how  the  Tory 
loader  with  whom  I  had  discussed  these  matters,  would  act  in 
1876-77. 

He  certainly  opposed  Russian  designs  when  Constanti- 
nople was  finally  imperilled.  I  believe  he  would  have  acted 
still  more  strongly  had  he  not  been  hampered  in  his  own 
Cabinet  by  Lord  Derby,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who,  after  having 
done  bis  best  to  shield  Russia  against  threatened  hostilities,  at 
last  left  the  Ministry.  Here  it  should  be  brought  to  recollection 
that  Disraeli  had,  in  his  earlier  parliamentary  life,  been  efficiently 
patronized  by  the  father  of  Lord  Derby.  It  was  at  a  time  when 
narrow  prejudices  of  the  squirearchy  against  the  *'  Jewish  ad- 
venturer" seemed  to  be  an  insurmountable  bar  to  his  political 
career.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  Diaraeli,  as  Premier,  waa 
unwilling  to  rid  himself  of  his  Foreign  Secretary.  And  thus  tho 
action  of  England  was  hampered. 

But  even  in  187C  Disraeli  still  labored  under  the  delusion  that 
Lo  could  draw  off  Russia  from  her  intended  prey  in  Europe  by 
showing  her  the  way  to  further  Asiatic  conquests.  Whilst  exert- 
ing himself  to  stop  the  Czar  from  seizing  Constantinople,  tho 
Conservative  Premier  exclaimed  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  "  I 
urn  not  one  of  that  school  which  views  the  advances  of  Russia  in 
Asia  with  deep  misgivings.  I  think  that  Asia  is  large  enough 
for  the  destinies  of  both  Russia  and  England."  And  again : 
"  Far  from  looking  forward  with  alarm  to  the  development  of 
Russia  in  Central  Asia,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  con- 
quer Tartary  any  more  than  why  England  should  not  >':*i'A  .con- 
quered India." 

These  are  tho  words  which  Lord  Salisbarj  recently,  at  tho  Lord 
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Mayor's  banqnet,  called  "  the  great  words  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,** 
liiakiog  them  h\&  owti  parolo.  But  it  was  Lord  Salisbury  also 
who  once  hswi  stiid  that  those  who  are  alarmed  at  the  advance  of 
BowiA  in  Central  Asia,  bad  best  buy  maps  on  a  very  large  scale, 
in  order  to  eee  bow  far  the  distance  is  etill  to  India.  Since  that 
mnarkable  observation,  Ituseia  has  pushed  her  frontier  np  to, 
aty,  even  into,  the  ontlying  bulwark  of  India — that  is,  Afghanis- 
tan— and.  moreover,  has  crept  upon  the  Roof  of  the  World, 
onmtng  at  the  English  even  from  the  other  side.  Hero  I  may  re- 
cord what  an  Afghan  prince,  Iskander  Khan,  who  has  served  in 
the  Ruasian  army,  once  said  to  me.  "Our  rocky  country,"  he 
duclarod,  "serves  as  a  protecting  bastion  to  English  dominion 
b  India.  We  are  well  placed  by  nature  in  our  stronghold,  and 
we  are  warlike  in  a  high  degree.  But  we  are  much  divided 
amongst  ourselves  as  tnbes  and  by  feuds.  If  once  the  Russians 
should  sncceod  in  lodging  themselves  there,  it  will  be  utterly  im- 
posoble  to  dislodge  them  again." 

Let  me  add  that  all  the  historical  invasions  of  India — barring 
the  gradual  formation  of  English  rule  there — have  passed  by  way 
of  Afghanistan ! 

I  believe  if  Lord  Beaconsfield  were  alive  to-day,  he,  too,  would 
look  with  dismay  upon  the  rapid  advance  of  Russia  right 
throngb  Central  Asia  into  the  very  bulwark  which  lies  before 
India.  Nor  would  be  have  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  an  English 
general,  arriving  as  a  plenipotentiary  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Afghan  frontier  in  concert  with  Russian  delegates,  being  igno- 
miniously  put  to  flight  by  a  Cossack  troop — an  insult  and  a 
breach  of  international  law  which  a  Libend  Premier  quietly 
allowed  to  pass  nnarenged. 

Yet  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg  had  successively  given 
the  mo«t  definite  promises  to  the  English  government  that 
aeitber  Khiva,  nor  Mcrv,  nor  Sarakhs  would  be  annexed,  and 
that  *'  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  looks  upon  Afghanistan 
as  completely  ontside  the  sphere  within  which  Russia  may  be 
called  opon  to  exercise  her  influence  " ;  also,  "  that  no  interven- 
tion or  interference  whatever,  opposed  to  the  independence  of 
that  Btaie,  enters  into  Ilia  Majesty's  calculations."  Once  such  a 
[promise  was  given  through  Count  Schouvalofl  to  Queen  Victoria 
ia  penon,  "  on  the  word  of  honor  of  a  gentleman,"  by  Alex- 
XL    The  result  we  all  know. 
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Extraordinary  as  it  may  soand,  the  real  objects  of  Mascovite 
policy  baye  been  far  better  understood,  for  a  long  time  past, 
by  the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  nay,  by  large  masses  of  ordi- 
narily intelligent  men,  abroad,  than  by  not  a  few  of  the  foremost 
statesmen  in  the  country  most  nearly  concerned  in  that  matter. 
On  this  subject  Count  Cavonr  and  Mazzini,  otherwise  politically 
estranged,  were  of  the  same  view.  Both  held  that  if  Russia  were 
allowed  free  egress  for  its  naval  and  military  power  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Constantinople  were  to  fall  into  her  hands, 
the  danger  to  Italy  and  to  Europe  at  large  would  be  enormous. 
They  thought  it  would  be  the  first  step  to  the  world-dominion  of 
Czardom.  After  all,  this  was  the  idea  also  of  Napoleon  I.,  who 
may  be  considered  an  expert  on  such  a  subject. 

Since  the  present  crisis  began,  there  have  been  all  kinds  of 
extraordinary  proposals — some  of  them  of  old  date,  but  newly 
furbished  up  ;  others,  quite  new  and  eccentric,  such  as  the  plan 
of  a  "  Partition  of  Turkey "  between  Russia,  France,  Austria- 
Hungary,  England,  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Greece.  The 
author  of  that  last  scheme  is  a  member  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Anglo-American  Committee, 
and  who  has  introduced  an  Armenian  deputation  at  Hawarden. 

The  opening  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorns  to  the 
men-of-war  of  all  nations  is  one  of  the  old  projects  recently 
broached  again.  On  that  subject  Sir  M.  Grant  Duff,  once  a 
Liberal  Under-Secretary  of  State  of  India,  and  ex-Govemor  of 
Madras,  and  one  of  the  few  who  understand  foreign  affairs 
thoroughly,  wrote  some  years  back  : 

"  The  proyisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  th&t  behalf  apply  not 
to  Russia  only,  but  to  all  the  world.     Supposing  Piccadilly  (the 
well-known  London  street)  were  a  strait  of  the  sea,  miles  and 
miles  in  length,  from  either  side  of  which  London  rose  on  a  grad- 
ual slope,  so  that  a  fleet  steaming  leisurely  through  it  could  blow 
the  whole  city  to  pieces,  would  it  be  endurable  that  all  the  fleets 
of  the  world  should  sail  up  and  down  it  at  their  own  sweet  will  P 
And  if  not  all  the  fleets  of  the  world,  why  particularly  the  one 
fleet  which  is  far  the  most  dangerous  ?    Supposing  Constantino- 
ple ever  became  Russian,  does  the  newest  school  of  Russophile 
really  believe  that  Russia  would  allow  armed  vessels  to  pass  betwee 
Stamboul  and  Scutari  ?  .     .     .    Surely,  under  no  circnmstance 
as  long  as  a  great  city  and  its  suburbs  extend  from  the  Sea 
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Hamora  almost  to  tbe  Symplegades,  could  yon  allow  the  Bos- 
phorns  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  the  Straits  of  Dover." 

Not  less  forcibly  did  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick,  a  ConservatiTe, 
once  speak  on  that  subject  at  a  great  public  meeting.  He 
pointed  oat  that  the  passage  through  the  Bosphorns  and  the  Dar- 
danelles is  free  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  But  if  Bussia,  he 
said,  had  unhindered  ingress  and  egress  for  her  warships,  "  she 
coold  to-morrow  send  her  Baltic  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea.  Her 
object  in  asking  for  this  free  passage  is  to  obtain  the  mastery  of 
those  waters  and  the  control  of  the  Turkish  capita..  .  .  .  The 
power  of  Russia  would  he  so  great  that  we  should  have  to  maintain 
large  fleets  to  counterbalance  it.  We  BhQ,uld  hare  to  maintain  a 
Black  Sea  fleet  as  well  as  a  Mediterranean  squadron ;  and  this 
measure,  which  is  falsely  represented  to  be  one  of  peace,  would 
add  immensely  to  the  burdens  of  the  English  taxpayer  and  the 
political  dangers  of  Europe." 

In  the  present  disturbed  and  most  grave  conditions  of  affairs, 
the  various  great  powers  have  asked  for  an  additional  gunboat  of 
each  of  them  being  allowed  to  enter  the  Straits.  Their  demand, 
after  some  delay,  has  been  granted.  The  principle  enunciated  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  so  ably  explained  by  Sir  Grant  Duff  and 
Sir  Algernon  Borthwick  (now  Lord  Glenesk),  remains  unaffected 
thereby.  It  is  a  rule  necessitated  by  the  natural  configuration  of 
Constantinople  and  of  the  Straits. 

As  to  the  plan  of  a  partition  of  Turkey,  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
its  unwisdom  is  too  patent  to  require  special  discussion.  If  it 
were  carried  out,  it  would  simply  form  the  preface  to  a  future 
general  war  between  the  powers  coucerned.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, one  would  fain  hope  against  hope  that  an  internal  reform 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire — such  as  was  begun,  but  unfortunately 
too  quickly  crushed,  or  placed  into  abeyance — in  the  days  of  the 
E'arliament  of  187C,  were  once  more  attempted  at  the  eleventh 
iiour.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  prospects  are  dark  indeed,  and 
Europe  may  expect  a  continued  era  of  an  ever  increasing  mili- 
tarism and  a  future  universal  war  more  terrible  than  any  recorded 
in  the  darkest  pages  of  history. 

Earl  Blind. 
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'  Veby  little  is  known  of  the  pre-historic  conditions  of  the 
"  Land  of  the  Quetzal,"  beyond  the  fact  that  its  primitive  dwell- 
ers were  nomad  Indians,  probably,  but  not  certainly,  of  Asiatic 
origin;  and  it  is  perhaps  mainly  due  to  recent  archaeological 
researches,  conducted  with  so  much  patience  and  ability  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Mandeslay  in  Yucatan  and  I^ortheastern  Quatemala,  that 
a  discovery  of  much  interest  has  been  made,  pointing  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  aborigines  boasted  of  a  civilization  superior 
and  anterior  to  that  of  the  Aztecs  of  Montezuma's  day.  The 
country,  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502,  was  fifteen  years  later 
made  a  captaincy-general  by  Charles  I.,  and  up  to  the  year  1821, 
when  the  Spanish  dominion  was  overthrown,  proved  one  of  the 
richest  appanages  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  Between  1831  and 
1839,  the  five  states  formed  a  confederation,  which  was  dissolved 
in  the  latter  year. 

To  the  general  reader  few  countries  are  so  completely  terra 
incognita  as  Central  America,  comprising  the  Bepublics  of  Costa 
Bica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador,  whose 
total  area  is  about  175,000  English  square  miles  :  the  largest,  and 
most  sparsely  populated,  Nicaragua,  containing  49,500  and  El 
Salvador,  the  smallest,  7,225.  The  several  populations,  of  which 
forty  per  cent,  are  Indians,  are  as  follows:  Costa  Rica  250,000^ 
Guatemala  1,500.000,  Honduras  420,000,  Nicaragua  310,000  and 
El  Salvador  670,000,  making  a  total  of  3,150,000.  El  Salvador 
is  the  most  populous,  counting  89  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
These  countries,  situate  between  8"  and  21"  30'  N.  and  77**  and 
94®  W.,  include  Yucatan  and  the  Mosquito  Reserve.  Geograph- 
ically, both  British  Honduras  to  the  north  and  the  State  of  Pan- 
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th  of  Costa  Rica,  extending  southwards  to  the  Isthmasof 
form  part  of  Central  America;  and  should  the  union  of 
tbft  fire  Republics  be  consummated,  efforts  would  probably  be 
made  to  acquire  from  Colombia  the  State  of  Panama^  or  a  portion 
ol  it.  Central  American  Union  is  to-day  occupying  the  attention 
of  oertain  of  the  states,  especially  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Nic- 
aragua, and  were  the  opposition  to  the  soheme  which  has  always 
U«a  offered  by  Costa  Rica  withdrawn,  its  realization  might  be 
hastened. 

When  C'       ■      '  the  Inter-Oceanic  Railway,  "  Ferro-Carril 
c/  Norte,"  i\   ■  <>l  construction  across  Guatemala,  of  which 

npirarda  of  Borcnty  miles  are  now  oi>on  to  traiSc,  to  connect  San 
J<m6,  tbe  Pacific  port  of  that  Republic  and  Puerto  Barrios  on  the 
Atlaotio  (which  will  bring  Guatemala  City  within  five  days  of 
New  York),  and  shoald  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  various  other 

t  •-  •  1  .-(I  means  of  internal  communication  be  carried  out,  a 
.  of  foreigners,  chiefly  Americans  and  Germans,  will 
probably  fuliow,  whose  influence  and  example  will  Imrdly  fail  to 
promote  tbe  development  aud  material  advancement  of  these 
eoantries  so  htvishly  endowed  by  nature.  Guatemala  City,  situ- 
ated amidst  grand  surroundings  at  an  altitude  of  over  5,000  feet 
abovs  tea  level,  will  certainly  become  a  favorite  wipter  residence 
for  Americans  who  now  seek  sunshine  in  the  islands  of  the 
Oreater  and  Lesser  Antilles,  Its  climate  may  be  described  as  that 
of  perennial  spring  and  during  the  warmest  months,  March, 
April  and  May,  the  shade  temperature  seldom  reaches  75°  Fahr- 

it,  and   the  nights  are  always  cool,  necessitating  tbe  same 

coTering  aa  would  be  used  in  spring  in  cither  Loudon  or  New 
York.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  beautiful  site  in  the  New 
World  (or  a  capital  than  Guatemala  City,  but  before  it  can  lay 
claim  to  become  a  health-resort — which  it  could  assuredly  do — 
an  improred  system  of  drainage  and  a  supply  of  pure  water  must 
be  introduced  ;  still  even  in  its  present  state  it  is  far  from  nn- 
haaltbj.  The  population  may  be  put  down  at  70,000,  and  there 
it  ample  space  and  facilities  for  one  ten  times  its  size.  The  mail 
aD«i  »,.l..c..Ht)h  services  throughout  the  Republic  are  admirably 
adii  i  :  ]>08tal  matter,   although  carried   by  mule  trains 

from  tlid  capital  to  Port  Livingston  on  the  Atlantic,  a  journey 
o(  nz  days,  reaches  New  York  in  eleven  days ;  commercial  and 
g(0(mil  news  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  is  regularly  re- 
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ceivod  aud  published  the  same  day  by  the  Ceotral  aud  Sout 
American  Telegraph  Company,  via  Galveston  and  Salioa  Cru 
in  Mexico.  The  city  boasts  of  excellent  markets,  better  fur- 
nifihed  than  many  of  thoao  in  the  principal  towns  of  Spain ;  the 
stores,  too,  are  well  supplied,  and  hotel  accommodation, 
though  hardly  adequate  for  existing  requiroraeuts,  is  fairly  good. 
As  is  the  case  in  the  other  Contral-American  capitals,  Guatemala 
is  an  expensive  place  of  residence,  more  so  on  the  whole  thaa 
Now  York  or  Paris,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  one  gets  one's  money's 
worth. 

The  Coustitntions  of  these  Republics  are  nearly  analogous, 
and  are  modelled  much  after  that  of  the  United  States,  The 
President,  elected  for  six  years,  represents  the  executive  power, 
while  the  Legislature  is  vested  in  a  National  Assembly,  whose 
members,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  sit  for  four  years.  The 
form  of  government  is  "  Constitutional  aud  Democratic."  The 
Ministers  hold  the  portfolios  of  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  Finance 
aud  Public  Credit,  Justice,  Public  Works  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion. TJuder  General  Ruffiuo  Barrios,  the  uucle  of  the  present 
President,  popular  education  made  considerable  strides,  aud  there 
are  now  no  less  than  14,tiUU  educational  establishments,  public 
and  private,  in  Guatemala,  counting  an  aggregate  of  150,000 
pupils  of  both  sexes.  Throughout  Central  America  iustrnction  is 
free  and  compulsory. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  a  large  foreign  population  has 
settled  in  these  countries,  principally  Americans,  Germans,  Ital- 
ians and  Swiss,  drawn  thither  by  the  high  prices  commanded,  by 
what  is  commonly  called  "Costa  Rica,"  under  which  denomina- 
tion all  the  varieties  of  coffee  grown  in  Central  America  are 
known  to  the  consumer.  Fortunes  in  this  branch  of  arfricnlturo 
have  been  rapidly  made,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  rirjin  prices, 
which  have  steadily  advanced  from  $8  to  128  and  upwards  per 
quintal  (41  currency  equal  to  about  50  cents  gold);  and  until  in- 
ternal peace  is  restored  in  the  Brazils  there  does  not  appear  any 
likelihood  of  a  fall  in  coffee  prices.  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
national  wealth  of  Central  America,  it  may  be  said  that  the  valaa 
of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  five  States  amounted  last  year 
approximately  to  £0,000,000,  the  lion's  share,  about  £2,500,000, 
falling  to  Guatemala,  whose  export  and  import  duties  alone  for' 
the  month  of  January  of  the  carrent  year  amoantod  in  roand 
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trambeni  to  £100,000.  Coffee  cnlttire,  which  was  introduced 
into  Central  America  by  the  Jeaait  Fathers  ia  the  year  1770,  and 
was  entirely  unknown  there  prior  to  that  date,  has  now  assumed 
extraordinary  proportions,  especially  in  Gaatemala,  Costa  Rica 
£1  Salvador,  where  the  population  is  denser  aad  means  of 
innicatiou  better  and  more  general  thaa  in  the  sister  Repub- 
lics. It  i«  estimated  that  this  year's  coffee  crop  in  Guatemala, 
rhJch  forms  niu^-tentha  of  its  total  exports,  will  reach  fully  57,- 
M.OOO  pounds,  valued  approximately  at  £3.000,000.  The  finest 
bmnds  mm  shipped  to  Hamburg,  Loudon,  Havre  and  Cherbourg, 
tbe  inferior  qualities  finding  a  ready  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  throe  model  "  Fincas" — coffee  plantations — in  Central 
America,  are  said  to  be  "La  Libertad"  and  "  Mercedes,"  in 
Gu&temala,  belonging  respectively  to  General  Barrillas,  late 
Pr«ulcat  of  that  Republic,  and  Messrs,  Hockmeyer,  Germans, 
and  t!       '   '  .r  to  tiie  Messrs,  Vaughan,  Englishmen,  near 

tbeCi  i:t,  Nicaragua.    With  regard  to  the  latter  State, 

fhonld  the  contemplated  canal  and  the  luter-Oceauic  Railway, 
coaoecting  its  Ptkciftc  and  Atlantic  coasts,  be  carried  out,  Nica- 
ragaa  will  offer  a  wide  field  to  foreign  enterprise,  not  only  on  ac- 
connt  of  ita  agricultural  resources,  which  are  but  little  developed, 
Y^,  :.-  .  ;^^  Qf  \ig  great  mineral  wealth.  It  was  recently  said  by 
1  wining  exj)ert  of  long  practical  experience,  "  that  the 
%y  waa  uot  distant  when  Nicaragua  would  astonish  the  mining 
yrld  as  a  great  gold-producing  country,"  In  this,  as  in  the 
Rrpublics,  Costa  Rica  aud  El  Salvador  excepted,  the  great 
kwback  to  agriculture  and  to  industries  in  general  is  the  lack 
«f  Eufficicnt  labor;  but  this  difficulty  is  in  no  wise  insurmount- 
able^ aa  baa  been  proved  quite  recently  in  Guatemala,  where  Jap- 
■  (^  been  successfully  introduced,  A  few  years  ago 
i.-.  of  Gilbert  Islaudera  with  their  families  were  im- 
wilh  only  partial  success,  as  neither  the  local  conditions 
dtinato  appeared  to  agree  with  them,  and  the  death  rate 
>ng  them  was  very  heavy.  In  Costa  Rica,  West  Indian  negroes 
iTf  for  many  years  past  shown  themselves  to  be  admirably 
for  field  labor,  but  they  are  mostly  confined  to  that  Re- 
i& 

The  aoil  throughout  Central  America  is  wonderfully  rich,  and 
frodocee  to  pcrfoction  nearly  all  the  cereals  and  plants  of  com- 
1  raluG  known  to  the  New  aud  Old  Worlds,   Whoat,  barley. 
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oats,  maize  and  European  vegetables  of  every  variety  grow  luxuri- 
antly in  the  temperate  and  colder  zones  ;  whilst  from  three  thou- 
sand feet  altitude  down  to  the  coast  line,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar^ 
cocoa,  rice,  cochineal,  coffee,  tobacco,  mastic,  balsams,  tamarinds, 
peppers,  ginger,  vanilla,  piue-applos,  dragons  blood,  cassia,  sarsa- 
parilla  and  India  rubber  thrive  abundantly.  The  orange  and 
lemon,  exotics  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  especially  the  former, 
attain  to  extraordinary  excellence,  and  were  care  bestowed  upon' 
their  cultivation,  considerable  and  very  lucrative  business  coulil 
be  done  in  this  branch  of  agriculture.  The  Pabna  Christi  (cas- 
tor-oil tree),  indigenous  to  Central  America,  grows  wild  through- 
out the  couutry,  and  in  such  extraordinary  quantity  that  its  oil 
might  be  snccessfully  extracted  at  a  cost  which  would  admit  of 
its  use  for  ordinary  lubricating  purposes.  The  forests,  many  of 
which  are  primeval,  abound  in  woods  of  great  hardness  and  ex- 
quisite beauty,  and  include  mahogany,  cedar,  logwood  and  various 
other  dye-woods. 

Of  mineralH,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc  and  other 
ores  arc  pleulifnl,  and  if  mining  ventures  iu  certain  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  States  have  not  as  a  rule  proved  remunerative, 
failure  is  to  be  attributed  to  mismanagement,  and,  in  many  cases, 
to  a  lack  of  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  promoters. 

The  chief  exports  include  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  cochineal,  sar- 
saparilla,  balsams,  mahogany,  cedar,  dye-woods,  hides,  tortoise 
shell,  cattle  and  bullion.  The  principal  imports  are  cotton,  linen, 
dry  goods  of  all  classes,  silk  fabrics,  hardvvaro,  cutlery,  glass, 
cliina,  stoneware,  jewellery,  wine,  spirits,  beer,  mineral  and  veg- 
etable oils  and  canned  provisions. 

The  writer  of  these  fragmentary  jottings  who  has  travelled 
much  in  Central  America,  strongly  recommends  to  his  readers  a 
visit  to  the  beautiful  and  interesting  coqu tries  comprised  under 
that  name.  From  New  York  the  journey  can  be  made  by  way  of 
San  Francisco  and  thence  by  Pacific  Mail  steamer  to  the  several 
ports  of  call,  whence  by  railway  or  on  mule-back,  amid  glorions 
scenery,  the  ct^itals  can  be  reached  without  much  difficulty  :  or 
another  route  is  from  Now  York  by  steamer  to  Colon,  and 
from  Panama  up  the  coast  by  steamer.  From  Europe  the  best 
and  most  expeditious  route  is  from  Southampton  by  Hoyal 
Mail  steamer  to  Colon.  In  either  case  the  voyage  to  San 
JoB^    do    Guatemala    occupies   about  twenty-four    days.      The 
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id  pljjstcttl  iKAQties  of  Central  America,  the  richnees  and  va- 
•  of  it«floni  fttid  fanna  will  well  repay  the  traveller  for  themouot- 
»T  of  the  eea  ▼oyage,  which  in  nine  ca&ea  out  of  ten  is  attended 
with  smooth  eeas  and  the  cloudless  skies  of  the  tropics,  f^owhere 
on  thi«  planet,  the  islaml  of  Java,  perhaps,  excepted,  are  volca- 
tioM  00  numerous  and  of  siiuh  varied  and  eccentric  conformation  as 
in  Goatemala.  The  most  notable  are  "Agna  **  and  '*  Fuego^"re- 
"""•'♦■vely  13,000  and  12,000  feet  in  height ;  during  last  century 
jmier  vomited  forth  Tohunca  of  aqueous  matter,  beneath 
buried  the  old  Spanish  City  of  ''Ciudad  Vieja."  "Gnate- 
Autigna,"  the  former  capital  and  seat  of  government  un- 
der a  Spanish  viceroy,  with  its  hundreds  of  fine  churches  and  relig- 
lestabliabr)  '  i^^upwardsof  a  hundred  years  ago  totally  de- 

njred  by  ean  .  <  caused  by  the  sudden  and  terrible  activity 
of  "  Faega"  Of  recent  years  seismic  disturbance  has  been  of 
ch  rare  oocnrrenco  in  Guatemala  that  houses  of  two  and  three 
Dfiea  hnro  replaced  the  low  and  substantial  structures  of  former 
times  bailt  to  withstand  the  much  dreaded  violence  of  the  tierra 
mMa.  Id  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador  a  volcano  of  recent  for- 
mation, named  Izalco,  by  whose  agency  the  capital,  San  Salvador. 
wss  UMU'ly  destroyed  in  1873,  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  a  bea- 
BO  for  this  iron-bound  coast  on  the  Pacific.  Towards  the  end 
'last  century  the  site  on  which  it  is  situated  was  a  fertile  knoll 
Indians  cultivated  their  corn  and  where  the  frequent 
..  jii  of  their  crops  by  fire  was  attributed  to  acta  of  ven- 
inco  by  neighboring  tribes,  giving  rise  to  many  a  free  fight  in 
'which  that  deadly  weiijion,  the  ^'Machete"  played  a  prominent 
part ;  nor  was  it  until  a  gradual  upheaval  of  the  soil  was  observed, 
that  it  occurred  to  anyone  that  these  supposed  acts  of  incendiar- 
were  due  to  subterraneous  ignition.  Izalco  has  now  attained 
altitude  of  some  5,000  feet  and  coasting  navigators  watch  its 
Iptd  growth  from  year  to  year.  Its  nocturnal  ebullitions  form 
i  qiectacle  of  more  imposing  grandeur  than  the  eruptions  of 
f<esaTiuB  ;  explosions  occur  every  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  day 
night  with  extraordinary  regularity,  accompanied  by  noisea 
ened  to  the  discharge  of  heavy  artillery,  followed  by  the  ea- 
of  Tolumea  of  dense  smoke  and  flame  carrying  with  it  hnn- 
of  tons  of  rock  and  lava,  which  on  a  dark  night  presents 
baioit  weird  appearance. 
Tbo  face  of  the  whole  of  Central  America  is  intersected  with 
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ravine«,  locally  called  "  barrancas,"  of  great  depth,  whose  crea- 
tion must  have  been  the  result  of  some  torriflc  natural  conrul- 
sion  hundreds  or  tiiouaandft  of  years  ago,  by  wliicli  the  very 
strata  of  the  rocks  was  twisted  and  displaced.  Cities  surrounded 
by  these  barrancas  enjoy  a  singular  immunity  from  the  conse- 
quences of  earthquakes  to  wliich  they  offer  an  effective  impe<li- 
ment.  Similar  chasms  occur  from  Mexico  City  southwards,  but 
nowhere  arc  they  of  such  grand  proportions  as  at  and  around 
the  Guatemalan  capital.  Taken  as  a  whole.  Central  America 
offers  a  fair  field  for  foreign  enterprise.  By  young  men  of  self- 
denying  and  sober  habits,  possessing  a  capital  of  from  $5,000 
and  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  success  either 
in  commerce,  agriculture  or  mining,  may  be  confidently  counted 
upon,  but  they  must  avoid  all  interference  in  local  politics.  In 
these  as  in  all  other  countries,  the  foreigner  whose  character  and  ' 
mode  of  life  command  respect  will  very  seldom,  if  ever,  suffer 
molestation  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal,  if  once  commenced  in  earnestjwill  open 
np  the  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  that  Hcpublic,  and  tlie 
engineering  works  alone  will  offer  lucrative  employment  to 
thousands  of  foreigners.  Its  physical  difficulties  are  insignificant 
compared  with  those  which  Lesseps  never  overcame  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama ;  and  perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  to  contend 
with  is  the  silting  of  the  alluvial  deposits  at  the  month  of  tho 
San  Juan  River,  tho  Atlantic  entrance  to  the  canal.  Its  whole 
length  will  be  194  English  miles,  110  of  which  are  included  in 
the  great  lake  of  Nicaragua,  134  feet  above  sea  level,  whose  total 
superficial  area  is  3,668  English  square  miles.  A  short  cutting 
will  connect  this  lake  with  that  of  Managua,  156  feet  above  sea 
level,  with  a  superficial  area  of  600  English  square  miles,  being 
fifty  miles  long  by  twenty-five  miles  broad,  with  an  average 
depth  of  five  fathoms. 

Addlby  Qosllno, 


A  STUDY  IN  HUSBANDS. 


BT  X-&.BIOX  BABLAXD,  HKS.  BURTON   EABBISOK,  AND  ELIZABETH 

BISLAND. 


I. 

Tub  feminine  reader  of  the  symposium  entitled,  "A  Study 
lit  Wire*"  at  odco  seizes  upon  and  is  complacent  over  a  feature 
thAt  may  escape  the  average  reader  of  the  other  sex. 

Freoob.  Etiglish,  German,  and  Scandinavian  writers  give  ti8 
(btrciD  A  composite  photograph  of  the  Ideal  Wife,  in  which  the 
Iptneet  of  man  shows  clear  and  benign. 

The  French woraun 'b  ^'constant  aim  is  to  be  interesting  to  her 

batbttod.     She  multiplies  her^lf.     In  turn,  she  ia  his  friend,  his 

ieotifldAQte,  his  partner  in  business,  his  chnm."    The  English 

cotter^«  wife  has  "  profoandest  faith"  in  her  "man,"  and  sinks 

hat  owti  soul  oat  of  sight  while  toiling  for  him  and  the  children 

ilbe  baa  home  nnto  him.     The  middle-class  Briton's  spouse  is  an 

[indispensable  appanage  of  his  respectability.    The  German  woman 

[ni  mediaeval,  and  of  modern,  times  is  typified  in  the  pretty  tale 

told  by  Bttrger,  and  borrowed  by  Addison's  Spectator,  of  the 

Wetnftbcrg  wives  bearing  their  husbands  upon  their  backs  ont  of 

tbo  inrrenderod  city  aa  "  what  was  most  precious  to  them."    The 

.direst  of  the  fair  pictures  sketched  in  the  pleasing  "Stmly"  is 

that  of  the  "  beautiful  personality"  selected  by  the  late  Professor 

BoyeMD  as  the  representative  matron  of  his  beloved  land.     Hers 

wj»,  wo  read,  "an  unfailing  helpfulness  which  ever  gave  and 

gate,  withoat  thought  of  demanding  anything  in  return."    A 

part  of  this  giving  was  the  sympathetic  hearkening  to  her  lord's 

grambling  over  family  expenses,   calming  his  irritability,  and 

shielding  their  children  from  his  censure. 

Th»  helpmcetness  is  the  motif  oi  the  series  of  Ideals.    By 
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frank  recognition  of  man's  dependence  upon  it  for  happiness  at 
prosperity,  the  distinguished  men  to  whom  we  owe  the  Studj 
prove  theniselves  both  shrewd  and  generous.  The  Comple- 
montal  Theory  of  the  Sexea  would  seem  to  be  held  by  them  in 
sincerity  of  orthmloxy.  We  have  no  talk  of  substatiee  and 
shadow.  The  bonldor  and  moss,  the  oak  and  the  vine,  are  not 
BO  much  as  hinted  at.  The  fin  c{«;»t^c2«  sentimentalist  has  learned 
that  moss  does  not  comfort  boulders,  and  that  the  clinging  para- 
site saps  the  strength  of  the  tree. 

Wo  have,  therefore,  no  ground  for  complaint  against  tone  or 
tenet  of  " -4  5/Mrfy  i»  Wives."  If  he  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before  ia  a  benefactor  to  the 
world,  she  who  makes  one  good  man  better,  one  strong  man 
stronger,  serves  l»er  age  well  and  should  be  thankful. 

At  a  political  dinner  given  in  the  South  a  little  while  ago,  the 
regulation  toast  to  womeu  had  a  novel  wording : 

'*  The  Ladies  !  God  bless  them  I  Formerly  our  superiors — 
now  our  equals  I  " 

The  caustic  irony  of  the  sentiment  Is  subtle,  yet  we  catch  the 
undertone  of  a  great  truth.  Acceptance  of  the  "situation  "  may 
not  be  cordial,  but  acknowledgment  of  the  equality  for  which 
battle  has  been  done  these  many  years  is  welcome,  both  to  the 
radical  and  to  the  conservative  wings  of  the  Woman's  Progress 
Parny.  The  best  and  most  seuBible  women  in  this  and  in  other 
countries  ask  for  nothing  higher  than  to  be  rated  as  the  peers  of 
the  best  and  most  sensible  men.  Ho  who  admits  his  wife,  in 
very  truth,  to  this  equal  footing,  has  taken  the  first  and  most 
im{K>rtant  degree  in  the  School  for  Ideal  Husbands.  I  give 
significant  emphasis  to  the  words  "in  very  truth."  If,  in  by- 
gone days,  women's  aims  were  low,  their  thoughts  and  ways  friv- 
olous, the  vapid  flattery  of  their  "  saperiority  "  to  their  brothers 
had  much  to  do  with  their  contentment  with  actual  inferiority  to 
nobler  and  possible  ideals. 

A  French  feuilleloninfe  has  wi-ittun  a  sensational  etory  of  a 
wife  who,  grown  weary  of  devotion  she  did  not  return,  sang  her 
husband  to  sleep,  then  heaped  his  couch  and  filled  his  room  with 
his  favorite  hyacinths.  The  heavy  odor  of  thu  flowoi-s  stupefietl 
him  into  torpor  from  which  he  never  awoke.  Reverse  the  sexes, 
and  we  have  a  parable  that  needs  no  key.  When  the  asphyxia  ia 
voluntary,  and  both  parties  to  the  contract  of  marriage  ar« 
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rtctims,  ^e  have  an  illnstration  of  Max  O'Rell's  -witty  fling  at 
'  cooples  who  had  been  engaged  for  ten  years  and  were  stQl  hop- 
ing to  know  Bomelhiug  of  one  another.'*  Cases  are  rare  in  which 
a  bau:helor,  however  practical,  sets  a  correct  estimate  upon  the 
Lwoman  be  means  to  make  his  wife.  The  clarified  vision  that  en- 
bios  hiiu  to  take  a  just  account  of  stock  presnpposes  the  mar- 
riage ceremony. 

lie  who  brings  his  imagination  down  (or  up)  to  the  eontem- 

IpUtion  of  his  idol  (which  is  "short"  for  ideal),    as  a  partner, 

[with  equal  rights,  in  the  concern  which  we  name  "life,"  a  co- 

>rer  whoso  "connsels" — to  quote  at  second-hand  from  Tacitus 

r**«ro  not  to  remain  disregarded,  nor  her  utterances  under- 

Talaed  ^ — so  Bimplilies  the  marriiige  relation  and  strengthens  the 

miUTiAge  bond  that  he  may  be  reck<ined  an  authority  in  causes 

I  hymeneal. 

The  :  f<l  and  established  equality  of  hnsband  and  wife 

[outdoes  Ahmed's  pavilion  in  elasticity.      In  the  shelter  of 

[  the  spreading  wings  the  phrase  that  grates  njwn  a  just  ear — "  a 
kind  hnsband  " — is  obsolete.  A  man  may  be  kind  to  his  dog,  his 
horse,  his  groom,  and  to  his  poorer  neighbor.  If  deficient  in 
natnral  affection,  he  may  even  be  a  kind  father.  He  can  no  more, 
in  the  ideal,  that  is,  the  true,  marriage,  be  kind  to  his  wife  than 
the  left  lobe  of  the  heart  can  patronize  the  right.  Neither  can 
,  although  liberal-minded  to  a  fault,  be  generous  to  one  who  is 

•nd  equal  owner  in  all  that  he  possesses. 
Should  ho  find  fault  with  her,  it  is  .is  he  would  censnre  his 
own  words  and  actions.  A  fair  index  of  healthful  spiritual  and 
mcot«l  growth  is  th<^  divine  scIf-dissatisfaction  of  the  earnest 
•buL  The  Ideal  Hnsband  is  not  content  to  rise  without  taking 
oU  of  himself  with  him.  If  love  leads  him  to  make  the  best  of 
hiB  wife,  a  sense  of  what  is  doe  to  himself  and  consequently  to 
her,  argefl  hihi  to  help  her  to  live  up  to  this  high  standard. 

I  have  known  many  women  who  educated  their  hnsbnnds,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  ediu'cre,  drawing  out  latent  good  and  devel- 
oping the  finer  qualities  of  mind  and  soul.  I  have  known  few 
laen  who  had  patience  and  faith  enough  to  do  more  than  accept 
their  wivM  as  they  are,  settling  down  into  fatalistic  resignation 
wh«a  judicial  weighing  finds  them  wanting.  These  things  are 
H  patent  that  the  adage,"  A  man's  wife  makes  or  mars  him,'' 
hM  no  oompanion  saw  touching  the  training  the  wife  gets  from 
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the  husband.  David  Copperfield  is  alow  to  learn  that  his  Dora'a 
education  was  Gnished  before  he  married  her.  When  the  con- 
viction gets  bold  of  him  ho  lets  go  with  both  hands  the  work  of 
training  her  mind.  When  she  pleadii  timidly  to  bo  allowed  to 
hold  his  pens  while  ho  writes  what  is  to  make  him  faniona,  he 
sees  nothing  promising  in  the  request,  or  in  the  wistful  ejea  that 
watch  the  flight  of  the  quill  over  the  paper. 

Oar  Ideal  Husband  is  quick  to  see,  and  tactful  in  following  up 
opportunities  to  comfort  and  to  uplift  her  whose  more  delicate 
physical  organization  must  often  place  her  at  a  seeming  dis- 
advantage. Lapses  into  irritability  or  depression,  errors  of  judg- 
ment and  tiisto,  are  not,  in  his  sight,  evidence  that  his  marriage 
was  A  failnrc,  or  even  a  mistake.  Like  the  brave,  level-headed 
fellow  he  is.  ho  reasons  that  the  woman  for  whom  he  would  have, 
laid  down  his  life  in  1885,  must  be  worth  living  for,  and  living 
with  in  1S'J5.  At  the  worst — when  the  worst  cannot  be  ignored 
— since  the  bond  uniting  them  is  a  sacred  obligation  and  for  a 
lifetime,  he  can  set  his  wits  to  work  to  see  the  lights  of  the  pic- 
ture and  close  his  eyes  to  the  shadows,  or  manfully  endure  the 
inevitable  as  he  would  bear  any  other  incurable  ill. 

This  is  conjugal  fidelity  of  the  finest  type.  Itshould  be  need- 
less in  a  Christian  land  to  specify,  as  an  essential  qualification  for 
the  rdle  of  the  decent  husband,  faithfulness  to  the  letter  of  con- 
stancy to  his  espoused  wife.  To  the  believer  in  the  absoluteness 
of  the  holiest  of  voluntary  earthly  relations,  infidelity  is  prac- 
tically impossible. 

Flirtations  many  and  easily-gained  divorces  have  deadened 
popular  conscience  on  this  head.  Insidious  philosophizing  upon 
spiritual  aHBiuties  and  the  divine  right  of  every  heart  to  seek  and 
claim  the  mate  intended  for  it  by  heaven,  have  wrought  wider 
ovil  by  compounding  a  false  conscience  and  passing  it  off  for 
truth  and  right.  **  Who  is  to  judge  as  to  whom  God  hath  joined 
logelher?"  is  the  excuse  for  fickleness  that  few  are  honest  enough 
to  characterize  justly.  The  man  who  is  true  to  his  higher  nature 
sweeps  these  sophistries  aside  and  sets  steadfastly  before  him  the 
fact  that  the  woman  he  has  sworn  to  love,  honor,  and  cherish,  is 
the  one  to  whom  belongs,  while  they  both  live,  the  first  place  in 
his  affections. 

The  sentence  is  hnmdrum  and  commonplace  beside  the  liter- 
ature most  affected  by  the  sociologist  of  our  day.     It  is,  neverthe- 
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loea,  God's  tmth.  and  the  principle  it  conreys  lies  at  the  base  of, 
and  iDforms  wedded  happiness.  It  is  not  tnie,  as  men  (and 
vomvn)  ot  easy  virtue  affirm,  that  the  wife  who  is  kept  in  ignor- 
aoeo  of  hor  hnsband's  inddelities,  slight  or  flagrant,  is  none  the 
Lwone  for  thorn.  The  parity  and  strength  of  the  conjugal  rela- 
tion are  impaired,  bowerer  ingenious  the  concealment,  and  the 
injnry  done  to  the  man's  inner  nature  is  incalculable.  He  who 
•pake  ufl  never  man  spako  condemned  the  unlawful  desire  of  the 
tye  and  the  heart  in  terms  tlic  erotic  novelist  would  brand  as 
ooano,  and  »t  which  the  neurotic  essayist  sneers  as  out-of-date 
•soeticiBm. 

Retarn  to  first  principles  of  this  stamp  would  be  wholesome 
'"■3  and  sentimental  bucilli.     The  breach  of  a 
In      ■  J  ^  vora  to  in  God's  name  is  perjury.     The  be- 

rtnyal  of  a  sacred  trust  is  treachery.  To  take  all  and  to  giT& 
JDOtliiog  in  return  is  dishonesty.  And  our  Ideal  Husband  is  an 
Ibonestaud  an  honorable  man. 

In  the  details  of  every-day  life,  ho  is  reasonable.  It  is  easier 
inible  at  ever-increasing  expenses  than  to  shoulder  cheer- 
IjT  the  heavier  loud  consequent  upon  a  growing  family.  When 
["Finn's  low  averages  and  Bertha's  hoj'denish  behavior"  (t;»V/e 
Profeaaor  Boyesen)  wound  paternal  pride,  and  "Olafa  habit  of 
tMring  his  clotlitis  "  pulls  upon  the  paternal  purse,  it  is  clear  to 
the  maacnline  mind  that  somebody  ought  to  be  blamed.  Upon 
the  vife,  as  the  motive  power  of  the  domestic  machinery,  is  laid 
I  the  onus  of  the  cook's  wastefulness,  the  chambermaid's  imper- 
the  butler's  breakages.  Women  are  so  used  to  this 
.  ...a  chastisement  that  they  flay  their  own  consciences  in 
fftith  for  the  misdoings  of  their  underlings.  The  house- 
H  iOiersolf  individually   accountable  for  every  spoiled 

ty  corners  are  as  the  blot  of  crime  upon  her  soul,  and 
ill*  repents  in  her  prayers  of  her  children's  naughtiness  as  the  di- 
reet  re«t)lt  of  maternal  unfaithfulness. 

When  onr  roasonublk*  man  takes  upon  himself  the  blame  of  his 
cWk's  negligence  and  his  cashior'd  defalcation  and  his  porter's 
dnr  '  ■--  -:,  then,  an<l  not  until  then,  will  he  lay  upon  his 
wif  .  iora  and  heart  the  weight  of  another's  sins  and  short- 

eomings. 

The  Idc«l  Hnsband,  thns  roughly  outlined,  is  not  an  impossi- 
bitt  He.   Nor  is  the  lantern  of  Diogenes,  with  a  searchlight  attach- 
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ment^  needed    to    find    him.     lie    reigns    as    one  of  the  alll 
eovereigns,  in  many  an  American  home,  the  Abon  Ben  Adhera  of 
the  fireside  who  makes  the  millennium  of  1076^  peace,  and  justice 
a  blessed  probability.  ALkBiON  H4BLAKD. 


II. 


J 


Receutlt — since  the  fair  American,  npon  her  travels  abroad, 
who  smilingly  confesses  to  the  possession,  at  her  home  across  the 
sea,  of  a  congenial  and  attached  husband,  has  become  so  common 
a  feature  of  foreign  society — the  question  continually  recurs 
there,  as  to  what  manner  of  man  is  he  who  thus  calmly  submits 
to  be  forsaken  by  his  helpmeet.  The  Frenchwoman,  who  still 
appears  in  public  arm-in-arm  with  her  spouse,  lifts  her  mobile 
eyebrows  in  astonishment  at  the  liberty  conceded  to  a  wandering 
wife.  The  Englishwoman,  who  expects  to  go  abroad  in  company 
with  her  husband,  or  else  to  remain  at  home  with  him,  is  lost  in  a 
maze  of  !<peoulation  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  matrimonial  tie 
in  that  wonderful  young  country  oversea.  It  is  said  that  the  gra- 
cious lady  who  fills  the  throne  and  the  hearts  of  Italy,  has  made 
open  protest  against  the  repeated  presentation  at  her  court  of 
married  American  women  whose  husbands  remain  invisible.  In- 
deed, iii  all  old  world  society,  like  remonstrances  are  heard.  "  We 
see  so  much  of  your  charming  American  women,  and  so  little  of 
your  men,"  is  a  common  remark,  frequently  followed  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  nebulous  heads  of  these  ambulant  households 
must  be  either  unpresentable,  or  lazy,  or  indifferent,  or  at  least 
indulgent  bsyond  a  continental  or  insular  imagination  elsewhere. 
The  American  husband  is  considered  in  short,  where  the  conven- 
tionalities of  society  have  been  longer  established,  either  a  myth 
or  a  miracle. 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  endeavor  to  try  to  juirsuade  such  critics 
to  accept  things  American  exactly  as  they  are.  They  are  not 
much  moved  when  we  patiently  and  persistently  reiterate  that 
the  riddle  is  often  solved  by  the  fact  that,  in  his  brief  holiday 
abroad,  the  Amercian  husband  of  the  cultured  class,  chooses 
rather  to  avoid  the  people  and  functions  of  high  society  in  which 
his  wife  has  pleasure,  in  favor  of  snch  joys  of  travel  as  will  re- 
fresh him  bodily  and  mentally  for  months  to  follow  ;  and  that, 
his  own  vacation  over,  be  returns  to  his  desk  in  office  or  counting- 
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room  generooslj  glad  to  accord  to  his  wife  and  family  a  longer 
experience  in  rest  and  recreation  than  he  was  able  to  permit 
himaelf. 

Although  this  magnanimoas  being  is  hardly  nnderetood 
among  the  people  of  civiiizations  older  than  oar  own,  he  Gxtgts 
here ;  and  to  him  is  largely  due  the  present  efflorescence  of 
American  womaobood  in  the  world's  flower-gardens.  Bat  the 
motives  that  inspire  him  are  not  all  the  same.  'S1\qt-s  good 
American  who  creates  for  himself  a  family,  is  anxioas  to  secare 
for  its  members  the  fall  measure  of  privileges  attainable  through 
whaterer  means  he  has,  applied  according  to  his  understanding 
how  to  dispense  them.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  convince  him 
that,  nnless  he  wishes  his  wifo  and  daaghters  to  be  enrpaesed  in 
caltnre  and  in  knowledge  of  the  world  by  those  of  his  neighbor 
or  ally  in  affairs,  be  mnat  at  once  pat  to  their  credit  money  for  a 
long  stay  abroad.  Then  ensaes  the  disruption  of  the  body  do- 
mestic so  peculiar  to  onr  occidental  honseboldij.  It  would  be  a 
captions  commentator  upon  American  characteristics  who  coald 
raggest  that  separations  of  this  nature  are  occasionally  tempered 
to  the  forsaken  one  by  a  sense  of  relief.  Let  us  rather  imagine 
his  hope  of  reaniou  blending  with  the  trust  that  when  '*  she  " 
next  comes  home  to  her  own  country,  she  may  possibly  be  satis- 
fied to  stay  here. 

A  trait  peculiar  to  the  American  hubband  that  surely  entitles 
bim  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  ideality,  is  his  heroic  endurance 
of  the  summer  break  in  the  comfort  of  his  home.  When  Jane 
eomes,  when  torrid  heat  beats  upon  city  pavements  and  even 
night's  arrival  long  delayed  does  not  aulfice  to  quell  the  baking 
taurth,  our  well-to-do  man  of  affairs  speeds  the  departure  of  his 
wife  an<l  family  to  some  oool  and  covetable  retreat,  there  to  re- 
main nntil  Autumn  makes  town  again  tolerable  in  their  eyes. 
For  three  months  or  more,  it  may  be  bis  lot  to  remain,  when  at 
home,  in  a  howling  waste  of  mosqnito  gauze  and  brown  hollands, 
perfumed  with  anti-moth  paper,  in  a  habitation  presided  over  by 
a  grim  and  furtive  care-taker,  who  views  even  the  master's  ap- 
proaoh  to  his  domicile  with  suspicion.  During  this  ordeal  his 
neali  at  a  club  or  hotel  may  become  a  weariness  to  the  soul ;  his 
favorite  chairs  and  lamps  and  books  may  be  inaccessible ;  his 
wardrobe  may  know  scant  cure.  Such  a  trial,  to  flesh  and 
temper,  is  made  light  of  by  a  bachelor  fortified  with  youth  and 
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an  nneettled  habit;  bot  it  ie  serious  to  the  man  of  middle  lil 
has  known  better  days.  The  occasion  for  it — the  tax  put  npoa 
the  health  of  women  and  children  by  the  prolonged  heat  of  our 
snmniers — might  be  ignored  by  one  less  habitually  considerate 
and  unselfish  than  the  American  husband.  But  this  yearly 
hcgira  from  town  homes  to  the  country  is  cheerfully  submitted 
to  by  thousands  pent  in  cities  where  affairs  of  toil  confine  them, 
who  provide  for  their  families  delightful,  luxurious,  or  at  least 
comfortable  resorts  in  the  mountains  or  at  the  sea  shore,  in  which 
they  themselves  can  hope  to  share  but  rarely  and  for  only  uhort 
experiences. 

"One  is  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  habit  of  industry  that  keeps 
alive  in  the  manly  American  bosom  the  reputed  flame  of  gallantry 
toward  tho  wife.  Among  us,  it  is  the  dawdlers,  the  money-spenders, 
who  treat  their  own  wives  with  off-hand  civility,  and  bestow  their 
graces  upon  the  wives  of  other  men.  As  our  countryman  ascends 
the  ladder  of  gold  into  the  high  places  of  idle  society,  ho  gener* 
ally  models  himself  after  the  Englishman  of  a  corrosponding 
cliiss  who  gives  the  whole  world  its  cue  in  the  enjoyment  to  b6 
had  from  things  material.  And,  as  everybody  knows,  that  shin- 
exemplar  does  not  concern  himself  overmuch  with  attendance 
ipoD  one  woman's  whims!  It  is  a  maxim  with  him  that,  to  kill 
time  in  yachting,  shooting,  hunting  or  travelling,  as  it  should  be 
done,  a  man  mnst  dispense  with  the  impedimenta  of  inconvenient 
service  to  the  fair.  What  a  Fortunatns  is  he  who  can  still  the 
wifely  implorings  for  companionship,  by  showering  greenbacks 
upon  her  pathway,  and  coaxing  her  to  find  amusement  that  will 
dry  her  eyes  of  the  tears  shed  upon  his  departure  !  Bat,  natur- 
ally,  the  husband  thus  consoling,  and  the  wife  thus  consoled,  are 
not  drawn  more  closely  together  by  the  transaction.  Very  soon, 
she  has  learned  to  entertain  herself  elsewhere  than  in  his  com* 
pany,  and  the  couple,  who  are  nothing  if  not  modish,  are 
sundered.  From  such  alliances  are  apt  to  como  tho  stories  of  con- 
jagal  disaster  that  fill  our  newspapers  atid  tingle  in  the  ears  of 
sober  folk  throughout  the  country.  The  curious  part  of  it  is  that 
these  peoi)le,  like  most  American-born  men  and  women,  have  a 
iiatnral  bent  toward  the  placid  pleasures  of  home  and  fireside, 
loner  than  impulsu  of  a  baaor  tort  that  drives  thorn  to  moral 
preck. 
In  the  flame  clooa  oi  auoiotj^fortaoatelj  too  sinull  lui  yet  to 
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(airly  cited  as  illagtratiug  American  characteristics,  bnt  which 

U  ueverihele^  the  ardent  ambition  of  many  Americans  to 

iter — we  see  other  varieties  of  hasbands  who  do  not  sustain  our 

fctioiul  boast  of  saperiority  in  that  particular  article  of  social 

^trftlBc,  among  them  him  who  carries  to  pathetic  lengths  his 
willingneae  to  give  precedence  to  his  wife.     Insignificant  of  ap- 

ijwannoe,  homely  of  origin,  in  manner  ill  ut  ease,  without  real 
tt  for  the  pursuits  of  the  life  into  which  his  pretty,  ambitious 
wife  has  succeeded  in  convoying  him,  he  is  yet  conscious  of 

^ieebleminded  pride  in  his  social  advancement,  and  in  the  motor 

I  that  has  famished  it.     Following   her  step   by   step   into   the 
tralia  of  smart  society,  lie  presents,  to  his  old  friends  and 

Facqaaiotances  of  less  pretentions  aims,  a  laughable  and  yet  a 

[pitiabla  spectacle.     Left  to   himself,  among   men  of  his   own 
land  habits,  he  might  still  have  laid  claim  to  some  slight 

lisdiridaality.     As  it  is,  he  is  swayed  with  every  wind  of  passing 

t fancy  in  fashion,  is  solemnized  by  his  fear  of  making  a  mistake, 
is  accepted  at  hist  as  a  necessary  appendage  of  a  charming 
woman,  bat  is,  as  far  and  as  often  as  possible,  ignored  or 
snubbed  by  the  set  she  has  forced  him  to  enter.     This  absurd 

{type  ia  not  uncommon  here,  and  its  transplantation — still  in  the 
vake  of  the  clever  and  insinuating  wife — into  foreign  soil  does 
not  improve  the  conception  of  American  conjugal  life  in  foreign 

ijainds. 

Another  manifestation  in  our  day  is  a  husband  who,  viewed 
from  afar,  would  be  taken  for  a  high  prize  in  the  matrimonial 

.market — an  agreeable,  successful  man  of  affairs,  who,  having 
anuuNda  fortnne,  spends  it  lavishly  ;  from  whose  wife  or  child- 
reo  nothing  is  withheld  that  can  conduce  to  luxurious  living,  or 
lead  brilliancy  to  the  position  at  which  he  rates  himself.     In 

[pttblk,  and  in  the  risible  relations  of  life,  he  is  all  good  humor 
and  iodolgence.  Men  pronounce  him  a  prince  of  good  fellows, 
women  smile  at  his  approach,  his  employees  radiate  in  his  service, 
tho  public  charities  are  iu  steady  receipt  of  his  bounty.  But  be- 
tween him  and  the  wife  of  his  youth,  the  bride  of  his  early  poverty, 
the  abater  of  his  struggle  to  rise,  there  is  now  a  great  gulf  fixed. 
The  greed  for  wealth,  for  place  and  prominence,  the  flatteries  of 
the  ontaide  world,  have  filled  the  best  spaces  in  his  heart ;  and  he 
haa  long  outlived  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  her  love  or  com- 
paniouabip.     Her  movements,  her  absence  from  or  presence  in 
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his  home,  are  indifferent  to  him  ;  and  the  finding  by  her  of 
terests  and  friends  other  than  his  own  is  a  solace  for  which  he  will 
pay  ungrudgingly  in  hard  cash.  How  this  conple  began  life  in 
the  old-fashioned,  happy,  humdrum  American  middle-class  fash- 
ion, is  distinctly  remembered  by  others  ;  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that 
their  wreck  should  occur  when  the  port  of  life  is  just  in  sight. 
A  little  less  worldly  success  might  have  steered  them  in  safety  to 
the  end  of  the  matrimonial  voyage.  But,  whatever  the  cause, 
their  separation  is  one  of  many  that  do  not  appear  in  the  divorce 
courts. 

The  type  of  American  husband  most  familiar  among  ^  as, 
however,  is  the  man  of  busy  energies,  kindly,  affectionate,  proud 
of  his  family,  with  whom  he  is  free  handed  and  sympathetic  in 
their  pleasures — who  might,  if  the  stress  of  making  a  livelihood 
would  leave  him  free  to  do  so,  enjoy  domestic  life  heartily,  and 
aid  in  bringing  the  married  state  to  bo  what  good  old  Dicky 
Steele  described  it  in  the  77ie  Tattlrr — "a  complication  of  all  tho 
pleasures  of  life,  and  a  retreat  from  its  inquietudes."  But,  alas  ! 
under  the  conditions  of  modern  money-grubbing,  what  oppor- 
tunity has  the  poor  man  to  cultivate  fireside  amenities  and  hang 
garlands  upon  the  Lares  of  his  hearth?  In  Now  York,  for 
instance,  he  hurries  away  from  homo  directly  after  eating  a 
hasty  breakfast,  to  return  to  it  late  in  the  day,  fagged  from  the 
incessant  and  nervous  grinding  of  the  mill  down-town,  and 
ravening  for  his  dinner.  At  such  a  moment,  all  the  cliarma  and 
all  the  virtues  combined  in  one  wife,  often  cannot  win  smiles  or 
playful  speech  from  any  husband  so  beset;  and  a  wise  woman 
effaces  herself  until -the  post-prandial  hour  gives  her  a  reasonable 
hope  of  claiming  hia  conversation.  At  this  period  of  the  even- 
ing, unless  she  is  a  mere  monger  of  nursery  gossip  or  a  household 
dmdge,  her  spirit,  braced  and  expanded  by  the  day  of  indepen- 
dence and  responsibility,  is  eager  for  the  fray  of  ideas.  She 
longs  for  the  interchange  of  sentiment  on  current  topics,  while 
her  heart  (an  organ  among  our  wives  apt  to  be  fairly  well 
stored  with  conjugal  affection)  owns  to  a  little  joyous  thrill  of 
satisfaction  in  the  Ute-^-Ute  that  has  lost  nothing  by  years  of 
repetition.  To  it,  even  the  grown  children  are  an  interruption;  ] 
and  she  sees  them  go  their  several  ways  in  search  of  more  active 
entertainment  with  almost  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  1  What,  at 
this  interesting  juncture,  is  the  attitude  of  the  ideal   husband P 
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the  real  hasbaad?  These  are  queries  to  be  answered 
ration  or  by  experience  ! 
If,  critically  regarded,  the  ordinary  American  hasband  is  ever 
k!  to  full  short  of  the  high  standard  of  consideration  for 
atlribated  to  bim  by  public  voice,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  in 
thinking  that  freedom  and  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  without 
living  account  of  it,  will  take  the  place  of  his  personal  attentions 
to  her.  He  should  appear  more  with  her  in  public  ;  wear  less  of 
the  air  of  a  martyr  led  to  the  stake  when  in  attendance  on  her  bo- 
'  '  world  ;  and  pay  more  heed  at  home  to  the  trilling  obser- 
>>f  coHTention  and  dress  and  manner  that  are  so  provok- 
ingly  important  to  the  happiness  of  most  women.  A  very  small 
show  of  effort,  in  the  matter  of  externals  and  in  courtesy  of  daily 
speech,  will  sometimes  go  to  the  heart  of  a  wife,  when  a  gift  of 
T«lDe,  or  a  concession  of  points  in  dispute  between  them,  will 
leave  it  cold  and  untouched.  The  American  wife,  accustomed  aa 
lb«  is  to  free  range  of  thought  and  action,  to  admiration  of  her 
■piritcMi  achievements,  to  good  humored  indulgence  of  her  "  fads," 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  receive  from  her  husband  the  pet ita  soins  M. 
Max  O'Rell  speaks^  about  as  distinguishing  the  manner  of  a 
Frenoh  hasband  to  bia  wife.  Nor  is  she  accustomed  to  seeing 
her  spooae  arise  to  open  the  door  for  her,  as  is  the  English  wife. 
[TrilloSt  light  as  air,  are  these  no  doubt ;  and  not  to  be  weighed 
balance  against  the  fidelity,  the  generosity,  the  single- 
loyalty  of  our  average  American  toward  her  he  is  pleased 
'  to  style  his  better  half.  But  one  wonders,  sometimes,  if  their 
abeenoe  does  not  account  in  a  measure  for  the  fact  that  she  is  so 
nrelja  real  half  of  her  husband — if  her  extolled  independence  of 
attitude  does  not  rob  her  of  that  dream  of  identity  with  him  she 
ooce  promised  herself  so  fondly.  For  there  is  no  appeal  possible 
from  a  husband  more  inspiring  to  a  wife  than  that  for  comrade* 
ship.  If  our  women  were  to  hear  it  oftener,  perhaps  there  would 
be  leusaid  of  the  pursuit  of  "  public  works"  that  take  the  Ameri- 
^CM  wife  over  the  borders  of  her  home,  outward  bound. 

O0K8TANOE  Caby  Harrison. 


III. 

SriTAKixo   historically,    all    evidence   leads    ic  "  ably   to 

the   conclusioQ    that    the  only   entirely    ideal    uusband   ever 

to  exist  was  unfortunately  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
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yonth,  Bome  time  during  the  early  years  of  the  Pliocene  Period. 
Minnie  fossil  fragments  of  his  bones  have  been  discovered  and  are 
worn  as  relics  by  pions  colibatea  ;  they  are  even  said  to  hare  worked 
miracles,  but  no  record  exists  of  a  second  avatar  of  this  noble 
being,  and  the  experience  of  wives  gives  no  reason  to  hope  that , 
sinful  and  unworthy  world  can  ever  hope  for  his  reappearanoo. 

Nevertheless,  with  that  fine  disregard  ever  shown  by  the 
for  scientific  facts  and  historical  evidence,  every  woman  begi: 
her  sentimental  life  with  expectation  unabated  by  the  experience 
of  others.     The  luminous  aura  surrounding  her  lover  trauslate^H 
him  at  once  to  a  simulacrum  of  that  long  dead,  knightly  Buia(^^ 
until  the  fierce  light  which  beats   upon   the  husband  dissipates' 
the  mists  of  early  love,  and  brings  into  view  the  unprepossessing 
traits  of  commonplace  humanity. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  legendary  persons  the  outlines  of  the 
character  of  the  ideal  husband  are  vague.  The  charming  vision  that 
haunts  the  dreams  of  maidenhood  is  compounded  all  of  passion  and 
parity,  of  beauty  and  vigor,  chivalry  and  grace.  A  Samson  amon^l 
men  he  willingly  yields  into  her  feeble  hands  the  locks  of  hl^l 
power.  A  creature  of  a  volcanic  passion  which  renders  him  indif- 
ferent to  meals  and  superior  to  sleep,  he  can  be  moved  to  rapture 
by  but  one  single  specimen  of  the  sex,  and  can  live  for  ever  upon 
the  hope  or  memory  of  her  tenderness.  He  combines  with  an 
easy  mastery  of  all  manly  arts  a  delightful  preference  for  readii 
poetry  aloud  beside  the  domestic  hearth  ;  is  superior  to  all  vi 
garly  material  considerations  and  is  yet  generous  in  the  matter 
diamonds,  and,  in  a  word,  unites  in  one  stalwart  person  all  tt 
virtues  of  Galahad,  Launcelot,  and  Arthur. 

The  wife,  perhaps — in  moments  of  disgust  with  the  crude 
masculinity  of  her  mate — will  permit  herself  to  ponder  an  ideal 
who,  while  less  magnificently  ornamental  than  the  gentle  maiden's 
collection  of  romantic  bric-a-brac — is  yet,  like  tho  well  recom- 
mended English  butler,  "  thoroughly  domesticated."  She  dreams 
of  a  person  prepared  to  throw  himself  with  enthusiasm 
into  the  study  of  croup  and  measles,  full  of  burning  symputliyj 
the  matter  of  female  domestic  service,  and  yet  so  full  of  leuderm 
and  tact  as  to  be  able  to  instantly  obliterate  himself  at  moment 
of  domestic  crist'S.  Like  the  aforementioned  ' "  " 
never  in  the  way  and  never  out  of  It.  Hu  is  n. 
petence  or  failure,  and  uuoxautiugly  foud  ;  unabsorbed  by  afl 
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yet  commanding  the  secret  of  worldly  gnccess,  and  above  all 
•Dd  before  all  he  is  constitutionally^  and  hopelessly  blind  to  the 
cbannfl  and  yirtaes  of  any  other  woman  than  his  wife. 

Taatea  may  differ  us  to  details,  and  according  to  temperament, 
oatioualtty  or  social  condition,  bat,  broadly  speaking,  this  pleas- 

pereua  with  his  eccentric  combiuatioD  of  qualities,  figures  in 
e  abstract  affections  of  al!  women. 

Bat  these,  of  course,  are  dreams — diversions  of  those  exalted 
awmonta  when  the  htiman  moth  allows  itself  with  futile  rich- 
IMN  of  imagination  to  think  of  the  star  as  a  possible  compan- 
ion. Practically  what  every  woman  hopes  for  and  desires  in  her 
is  that  he  should  be  a  man.  Not  merely  a  person  of  the 
line  sex,  nor  a  creature  of  impossible  and  conflicting  vir- 
'fan^  but  one  in  whom  the  elements  are  so  blended  that  within 
the  strong  circle  of  his  virility  she  finds  space  to  develop  the  best 
of  all  her  poAsibilities. 

Her  ideal  husband  is  no  Galaha<l,  but  he  retains  so  much  of 
the  tradition  of  knightliness  as  to  keep  n  deep  reverence  for 
womanhood,  which  no  bad  women  he  may  have  known  have  been 
able  to  destroy ;  for  this  reverence  of  her  sex  bUo  feels  is  her 
•tnmgoit  incentive  to  right  living. 

Again,  her  ideal  husband  is  distinctly  a  jealous  husband,  not, 
of  ooorec,  to  the  point  of  being  a  vain,  unejisy  fool,  but  sufficiently 
■0  to  prove  to  h'u  wife  that  he  values  her — as  much  as  his  money, 
wo  will  iay,  which  ho  would  surely  not  leave  lying  on  the  road- 
■ide  to  be  snatched  at  by  every  passer  by,  and  which  he  will 
freely  incnr  incouventencc  or  even  danger  to  defend.  True,  the 
law  does  not  encourage  this  point  of  view.     It  permits  him  to 

Ikni  the  midnight  burglar  robbing  him  of  his  property,  but 
deniee  bim  the  same  privilege  in  the  case  of  the  thief  break- 
ing into  bis  home  to  steal  his  happiness.  Despite  the  incon- 
gruities of  the  law  the  man  whom  the  woman  dreams  of  is 
Tcd-blooded  enough  to  be  a  physical  terror  to  the  sneaking 
invader  of  households.  Indifference  as  to  her  fidelity  argues  it 
■0  valaelees  that  she  can  not  fuel  she  defrauds  him  in  not  pre- 
aerring  it. 

Her  ideal  hnaband  regards  her  neither  as  mistress,  chum,  nor 

•ervanL     Uer  motherhood  raises  her  in  his  eyes  above  all   three. 

She  i«  aomething  diffLTo.ut  from  himself,  the  embodiment  of  hia 

■mtimeuts,  bis  emotional  life,  and  as  snoh  to  be  guarded 
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from  the  ruder  side  of  existence,  with  sometbiug  of  the  tender 
iudulguiit  euro  given  to  a  child  witli  Bomewhat  of  the  rerereut 
uoUBidfrntiou  accorded  bj  the  laity  to  the  priesthood.  Nevertho- 
l«a»  thii4  nice  person  is  not  uxorions.  While  he  assumes  all  the 
rougher  share  of  life  ho  is  extremely  exacting  of  her  within  her 
aphtxx*,  and  demands  the  very  best  exertion  of  her  powers.  He  is  not 
ooototU  to  be  bundled  into  a  hotel  becanse  she  is  too  lazy  or  hclp- 
1(MU  to  deal  with  domestic  dlQiculties.  He  will  not  put  up  with  cold 
Aud  niggardly  affection,  with  a  neglected  mind  or  person.  All 
the  troitsu res  of  heart  and  brain  he  demands  in  return  for  her 
(•xi'iiiptiou  from  the  coarser  cares  of  life.  He  even  exacts  that 
she  shall  be  a  good  citizen  as  well  as  a  good  woman,  and  have 
public  as  well  as  private  virtues.  There  is  a  theory  that  the 
patient,  nnexacting  finaiicial  agent  who  is  supposed  to  typify  the 
genua  husband  in  America — who  like  Charity  suffei'eth  long  and 
is  kind,  thinketh  no  evil,  and  giveth  all  his  goods — is  woman's 
ideal  of  a  mate,  but  this  is  a  slander.  The  dnll  submission  of 
tijo  overladen  ass  is  not  the  quality  which  ordinarily  excites  femi- 
Dtno  respect.  That  brilliant,  greedy  figure,  hung  with  jewels,  who 
•tonds  aloft  in  the  social  car  laying  the  goad  upon  the  bowed 
shoulders  of  tlie  humble,  overworked  married  slave  who  draws 
hor  chariot,  is  purely  a  figment,  evolved  out  of  the  note  books  of 
shallow  foreigners  rushing  express  through  the  country  to  make 
a  volume  of  travels.  In  reality  the  American  husband  is  the 
moi«t  exacting  of  his  kind.  He  demands  gaiety,  physical  and 
mental  charm,  a  high  cultivation  of  all  her  powers  and  an  infinity 
uf  carefully  performed  duties  from  bis  wife.  If  the  AmerioaQ 
woniau  in  brilliant  and  ornamental,  it  is  because  the  Amerioan 
hunband  will  put  up  with  nothing  less.  In  older  civilizations 
woman  fiud.s  in  married  life  all  the  conditions  prepared  for  her; 
rules  made  which  she  has  only  to  obey,  a  careful  code  of  pre- 
codeuts  which  she  has  only  to  follow.  Here  a  woman  may  be 
within  a  period  of  seven  days  transported  from  a  country  board- 
ing ttohool  tu  the  niost  conspicuous  position  in  the  land,  and 
without  provious  training  be  called  upon  to  receive  ambassadors 
and  preside  at  slate  dinners.  The  husbimd  who  elevates  his  wife 
from  the  wash-tub  iu  a  mining  camp  to  the  palace  of  a  million* 
*lro«  expeots  her  to  create  out  of  the  chaos  of  her  previous 
Mp4trl«QCM  an  ordered  social  world  between  the  morning  and  the 
Wailing  of  hur  first  day  of  wealth — and  she  does  it  aud  likeft  it. 


uul  loadlj  proclaima  that  this  exacting  creatnre  is   the  moat 
4c!'  '    •   '         riple  of  huBbftnd  known. 

.  iioagh  the  real  peraon  is  as  nnlike  as  possible  to 
the  geoerally-accepted  picture  of  the  typical  American  huabatid, 
with  his  narrow,  sordid,  bank-clerk  soul,  his  neglected  mind,  and 
kk  cjnical  estimate  of  woman  as  a  fautastic  child  with  an  insane 
lost  for  luxury.  Perhaps  the  typical  husbands  of  other  nations 
iuiTe  been  as  much  belied,  and  the  Frenchman  ia  not  the  sensual- 
ttt  who  thrusts  the  woman's  pretty  babies  from  her  arms  into 
ahea  hands  in  order  that  her  attentions  may  not  for  a  moment 
be  distracted  from  himself,  nor  her  labors  diverted  from  his  busi- 
Perbaps  the  German  wife  is  not  really  an  unpaid,  con- 
iptooaaly-troated  upper  servant,  nor  tlie  English  woman  the 
ttm  of  a  selfish,  domineering  master.  At  all  events  but  few 
women  find  all  the  nnpleasing  characteristics  of  the  type  com- 
bbied  in  their  individual  specimens  of  the  national  husband. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  Review  a  most  interesting  "  Study 
m  WvreB,"  from  the  point  of  view  of  men  of  fourdiiferent  natiou- 
ilj*«,  showed — allowing  for  the  variation  of  national  terajiera- 
-a  strong  unanimity  as  to  the  cfiaraoter  of  the  ideal  wife. 
The  irriter  of  the  last  paper,  while  making  a  touchingly  beautiful 
tribate  to  one  of  these  noble  souls — whom  one  was  allowed  to 
iafer  was  hia  own  mother — cannot  refrain  from  a  Hing  at  the 
wjfow  Woman."  No  discussion  of  any  phase  of  the  relations  of 
the  aezes  u  now  complete  without  allusion  to  that  female  spectre 
Irom  whose  antics  modern  man  is  continually  rushing  weeping 
iato  the  arms  of  the  reading  pnblic  to  claim  its  sympathy  and 
protection.  It  ia  evident  that  the  ideal  husband  is  not  the  mate 
for  her.  ..."  I  cannot  conceive  what  kind  of  a  wife  she 
would  make,  because  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  kind  of  man  who 
woold  marry  her." 

Poor  new  woman  t  Let  it  bo  admitted  that  she  is  not  a  pleas- 
ing object — fails  of  being  an  attractive  woman,  and  does  not 
Moeoedin  becoming  an  admirable  man — is  neither  fish,  flesh  nor 
good  red  herring  ;  but  the  ideal  •  husband  can  lay  his  hand  upon 
hia  heart  and  truthfully  maintain  that  ho  is  not  responsible  for 
her  exiitence  ;  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  paternity.  Her 
father  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  being;  he  wanders  to  and  fro 
b  the  land  bemoaning  the  decadence  of  the  old-fashioned  woman, 
•ad  bewwlJug  the  loss  of  his  ancient  prestige  in  feminine  eyes. 
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We  heard  no  complaints  from  him  some  generation  or  more  a^uf^ 
when  he  first  began  to  shift  the  burden  of  life  upon  the  shoulders' 
of  his  women.  He  thought  there  was  somothiug  very  noble  iu  their 
desire  for  independence,  their  wish  to  relieve  him  of  responsi- 
bility.    AIa«  !  after  a  decade  or   two,  these  women  who  had  ac- 
cepted men's  duties  began  to  demand  a  share  of  his  privileges  aaJ 
■well,  and  suddenly  all  those  bright  angelic  traits  assumoii  the" 
outlines  of  a  hybrid  monster,  and  ho  raised  a  loud  alarm,  which 
only  increases  in  hysterical  intensity  aa  her  demands  grow  more 
comprehensive. 

The  ideal  husband  has  no  part  in  this  disturbance.     His  wife 
has  no  desire  to  become  liberated,  nor  to  develop  her  individ-J 
uality,  beyond   the  limits  of  his  life.     Did  any  one  ever  seel 
an   honored    priestess  wish  to  leave  her  shrine  to    become    a 
washerwoman  ?    The   wife  of   the  good   man  Buds  no  restric- 
tion of  her   liberty  in   marriage,  no  lack  of  freedom  to  do  all 
the  good  work  of  any  kind  for  which  she  has  capacity.     It  is  the 
selfish,  inferior  man  who  falls  below  the  ideal  who  is   reaponalble'' 
for  the  unpleasant  developments  in  modern  woman.     She  finds  a 
strong,  if  unexpressed,  sentiment  in  tlie  family  now  that  the  girU 
npon  reaching  maturity  must  follow  the  boys  into  the  world  audj 
assume  their  own  support.     The  brothers  decline  to  bo  hampered^ 
in  the  struggle  for  life  by  their  sisters,  and  even  a  largo  moiety  of 
tho  modern  husbands  are  active  in  their  encouragement  of  their  i 
wive's  efforts  to  help  gain  the  daily  bread.    No  wonder  that  the 
woman  finding  herself  forced  to  work  insists  npon  having  roor 
to  do  it  in. 

Tho  ancient  patriarchal  system  m&j  have  been  tyrannical  in 
some  of  its  features,  but  at  least  the  males,  nnder  tho  system, 
were  men  and  protected  and  provided  for  their  women,  who  freelj 
gave  them  submission  and  affection  in  return.  In  India  reformi 
ers  find  the  gravest  opp<«ition  from  the  very  women  whose  con* 
ditiou  they  are  aniious  to  ameliorate.  They  fear  to  sec  the  overJ 
throw  of  a  system  which  provides — oven  under  tyrannous  con- 
ditions— a  home  and  a  protector  for  every  one  of  their  aex. 

Far  above  aud  removed  from  all  this  Iti  quoqtie  of  the  eexes^ 
this  clamor  of  confiicting  tougaos,  stands  the  good  roan,  who  ia 
also  the  ideal  husband — the  sweetest  hope  of  every  WOtQAl],  thi 
perfect  happiness  of  the  one  who  finds  him. 

EUZABBTB  BlflUlKD. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


HOW  TO  AVOID  WAR. 

Mrettkob  ahoold  be  held  bf  everf  Chamber  of  Commerce  throughont 
di»  eooatiy  to  protest  ag&inst  the  widespread  devastation  war  and  its 
rmaan  will  «DtalL 

M«eUDj{ii  should  be  held  In  every  village  town  hall  to  enable  the  farmer 
to  espr«<M  h'lB  protest  at  a  condition  of  affairs  which  wUI  reduce  wheat  to 
S  ocnta  a  bushel  by  the  closing  up  of  European  markets,  and  which  will 
nin  the  rate  of  Interest  od  hiJt  mortgage. 

MeetiogB  should  be  held  by  every  labor  organization  to  protest  against  a 
■tafai  of  affairs  that  will  atop  operations  on  every  buildini;  now  in  course  of 
oooitrostioo.,  and  which,  through  the  general  paralysis  of  business,  will 
ndooe  to  bcggaiy  thousands  of  lauocent  work-people. 

Bnt  ■till  more  should  meetings  be  held  by  every  church  throughout  the 
la!»^  to  protest  against  the  infamy  of  war  between  the  two  great  English- 
apHiklBg  peoples  of  the  world. 

Ur8«o<7  is  required,  because  we  may  be  led  into  a  position  from  which 
It  Will  be  difficult  to  withdraw. 

A  BustKKSS  Man. 


CANADA  AS  A  HOSTAGE. 

AVTBODT  who  has  long  listened  attentively  to  the  screaming  of  our 
I  American  Press  Eagle  will  have  heard  its  voice  on  VeneKuelu  without 
4((«ctinc  one  note  anticipatory  of  war  with  Great  Britain.  Clearer  than 
^y  Other  is  the  familiar  comfortable  tone  of  assurance  that  the  mother 
CDoalry  will  yield  pretty  much  anything  rather  than  come  to  flaticufFs  vnth 
tiM  gnrwu  child.  It  is  easy,  also,  to  catch  the  uote  of  presumed  triumph  ;  the 
Moaata  of  the  gamester  who  holds  a  sure  thing  and  believes  his  opponent 
kaowa  it.  Indeed  there  is,  sometimes,  candid  and  exultant  statements  of  the 
naffina  why  a  third'term  Possibility  may  safely  paint  the  Monroe  doctrine 
tnUiUy  Tad  and  flaunt  it  in  challenge  of  Bull. 

"Great  Britaio  dare  not  oppose  u»,"  we  are  told.  "She  dare  not,  though 
her  aarai  strength  would  enable  her  to  work  her  will  in  Venezuela  ;  she 
4are  naU  tfaougb  Eoroiiean  nations  would  approve  her  stand ;  she  dare 
Boi»  becanae  abe  fears  a  war  which  would  inevitably  end  in  our  scream- 
tag  over  annexed  Canada." 

Sooie  of  the  more  grey  and  bald-headed  among  our  press  eagles  may 
thlak  this  a  short-algbted  view  of  what  would  result  from  the  imagined 
ncUllct^  General  Sherman  did  indeed  remark  that  Canada  is  within  our 
tM«,  and  Ur.  Goldwfai  Smith  has  certiQed  that  Canada  \»  England's 
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boataf^  to  the  United  States.  Bat  what  if  Canada,  on  the  ontbrealc  of 
war,  should  be  found  placidly  within  our  llnea  and  yet  not  a  hoetasvl 
What  if  the  Dominion  shoald  declare  her  independence  as  soon  aa  war  be- 
came imminent  f 

That  the  CiuuMli&n  people  might  decently  take  that  courae  rather  than 
risk  invasion  l^ecauso  of  a  dispute  about  Venezuela  may  be  asserted  reason- 
ably. That  they  would  take  it,  if  moved  by  consideration  for  Great  BritaiD'n 
interests,  seems  plain ;  for  thus  they  would  relieve  the  old  country  from  de- 
fending, and  bar  the  United  States  from  attacking,  the  Dominion.  Then  the 
BritiHh  Navy  and  the  New  Navy  might  try  conclusions. 

It  is  a  fine  question  whether  Mr.  Cleveland's  cruisers  and  privateers,  by 
levying  on  Queen  Victoria's  ocean  traffic,  could  make  more  than  her  iron- 
clads might  by  requisitioning  the  great  American  cities  of  two  oceans.  Pos- 
silily  the  more  grey  and  bald-headed  eagles  aforementioned  may  conceive  of 
Mr.  Rudtrard  Kipling  viewing  that  fine  question  with  unholy  glee,  or  a 
council  of  British  admirals  regarding  it  with  tender  recollections  of  Bln- 
cber's  "]Vaa/ar  pluncUr/" 

Edward  W.  TaoMaow. 


WHAT  IS  MALABIA  t 

Thb  word  malaria  was  originally  used  to  deslKiute  "  bad  air"  or  idr 
contaminated  with  noxious  gases,  and  thee«  were  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
miasmatic  or  swamp  disease.  The  Roman  marshes,  so  far  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain, aHorded  the  first  cases  of  diseases  of  this  type  which  were  recorded  in 
writing,  though,  of  course,  mankind  "  shivered  and  burned"  with  malarial 
paroxysm  ages  before  the  historical  Roman  plains  were  known.  About 
twenty  years  ago  medical  men  began  to  realize  that  malarial  fevers  were 
caosed  by  some  agent  other  than  "  bad  air."  A  poisonous  something  aiiMV- 
ciated  with  noxiuui  gasos,  but  quite  apart  from  them,  evidently  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  maai  testations  which  they  knew  as  pcdudal  or  marsh  disease. 
Bat  even  the  light  of  science,  in  which  they  saw  more  clearly  this  additional 
cause,  failed  to  make  them  discard  the  time-honored  name  malaria,  and  to- 
day it  still  stands  for  the  class  of  aliments  whose  symptoma  we  know  to 
well. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  in  the  past  to  account  for  the  actoal 
cause  of  malaria.  The  subtle  nature  of  the  poison  has  given  some  observers 
courage  even  to  deny  its  existence.  It  was  asserted  by  one  eminent  authority 
that  the  so-called  malarial  diseases  were  due  solely  to  cold  and  chill  after 
exposure  to  great  heat ;  esiMcially  when  the  body  was  exhausted  by  toil  and 
fatigue.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  such  conditions  are  predisposing 
csnaes  of  malaria — that  they  render  the  system  susceptible  to  its  poison. 
But  this  is  true  of  any  of  the  germ  diseases  and  to-day  we  know  malaria  to 
be  a  germ  disease. 

In  1881  Alphonse  Laveran,  a  French  physician,  discovered  in  the  blood 
of  persons  suffering  from  malarial  fevers  a  microscopic  organism  which  was 
never  found  in  the  blood  of  persons  in  health.  At  first  very  little  attention 
was  paid  to  his  announcement;  few  had  ever  heard  of  him,  and  the  acien- 
tiflc  world  was  committed  to  the  alleged  discovery  of  Professors  Kleba  and 
Tommaaso-CrudeIJi  of  a  bacillus  of  malaria  having  quite  different  cliarae- 
teristics.  Other  observers,  after  a  time,  confirmed  Laveran's  statements,  but 
failed  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  alleged  Klebs  bacillus. 
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lArenu's  dUcorery  h&s beea  colled theplaamodium  of  m&laria,  altUongh 
be  hlnuelt  called  it  a^dUaria  ttwtarice^  becaose  ol  the  pecoliar  oacillatmg 
ooowmenU  it  made. 

Tba  parasites  are  found  within  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  also  free 
Is  tba  blood.  They  are  classed  aiunng  the  protozoa,  i.  «.,  they  are  one-celled 
■aiaalculoas  ragetables.  So  coitstaDtly  are  these  little  organiams  found  in 
tbfl  Mood  of  penons  suffertng  from  malaria  that  we  can  tell  to  a  certainty 
wbetfcar  •  case  of  fever  is  malaria  and  requires  a  certain  line  of  treatment, 
bj  examining  under  the  microscope  a  drop  of  blood  taken  from  the  finger  of 
Cb«  patient.  The  blood  may  be  examined  fresh,  without  any  special  prepar- 
•tioa.  The  finger  or  the  lobe  of  the  ear  is  simply  pricked  with  the  point  of 
a  abarp  lancet,  and  a  drop  half  the  size  of  the  bead  of  a  pin  is  placed  oo  a 
dean  ooTcr  glaaa,  snch  aa  is  used  for  microscopic  Bpecimena.  This  is  then 
pat  on  a  glaos  alldc  under  a  very  powerful  mlcroacope,  when  the  Plasmodia 
«•■  ba seen  is  the  form  of  minute  round  bodies  within  the  red  blood  cor- 
pnaelea  and  of  larger  spheres,  often  having  one  or  a  number  of  black 
■pecks  in  their  center,  filiating  with    the   corpuiicles  tree   in    the   blood. 

Other  forma  of  the  Plasmodium  have  been  described.  Some  of  them  have 
iMir-Uka  fllaments  projecting  from  them  ;  others  are  shaped  like  roeettas, 
■oUim  a^aln  are  crescent  shaped. 

Laveran  msiutaios  these  shapes  are  different  stages  of  development  of 
tb«  Mme  kind  of  plaamodia.  Other  observers  claim  that  the  different  shaped 
plaOBodla  Cttoae  different  types  of  malarial  fevers.  For  example,  one  kind 
piadaring  ordinary  ague,  another  pemicfons  malarial  fever,  another  iater- 
mllt«nt  fever,  and  so  on.  Laveran  himself  admits,  however,  that  the 
CMcmt-ahaped  bodies  are  seen  of  tenest  iu  relapsing  fever  and  in  malarial 


Some  uf  the  views  of  the  Italian  school— which  holds  in  the  main  to 
Tawiinit'i  Plasmodia,  but  believes  that  each  type  of  malaria  has  a  plaamo- 
dion  0(  a  different  kind— are  borne  out  by  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
tlw  dlacasa.  Thus  they  claim  that  the  plasuiodla  develop  inside  of  the  red 
cofpaaele  and  each  phase  of  their  development  marks  n  phase  in  the  develop- 
aeotol  the  disease.  First  a  small  plasmodiumappears  within  tbecorpuscle, 
Bad  this  gradoally  tncreasea  in  size  eating  the  corpaacle  up,  so  to  speak,  aa 
It  does  no.  Then  the  little  specks,  already  referred  to,  appear,  thcj^e  being 
broken  up,  destroyed  pieces  of  the  red  corptiscles.  The  Plasmodium  then 
begins  to  segment  or  diride  into  several  new  plasmodia. 

When  the  segmentation  is  completed  the  blood  corpuscle,  which  now 
oODtaius  four  to  six  new  Plasmodia,  begins  to  lose  its  characteristics  until  it 
fntirely  disappears,  destroyed  by  the  parasites.  The  latter  then  float  free  in 
lb«  bktod  aerom  until  each  finds  lodgment  in  a  new  corpuscle  when  it  re- 
eomflieBcaH  a  new  cycle  of  existence.  The  time  occupied  by  the  various 
pbaatfl  ol  derelopment  of  the  plasmodia  determines  the  periods  of  the 
(lltasn.  C  e.,  whether  the  fever  be  every  fourth  day,  every  third  day  or  every 
otber  day  and  bo  on. 

Tb»  plaamodia  do  not  have  things  quite  their  own  way,  however,  for  the 
(iMBOOytee  of  the  blood  are  their  deadly  enemies.  These  are  the  white  blood 
DOfflNUBlea,  Uttle  round  white  globes  endowed  with  a  peculiar  motion  like 
that  of  a  certain  Jelly-fish.  The  phagocytes  have  been  likened  to  soldiers,  for 
tiMQr  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  economy  of  the  blood  as  do  soldiers  to  the 
•eoiMaij  of  the  nation,  They  have  also  been  called  "  The  policemen  of  the 
Uood*"    Thiej  dCBtioy  harmful  invaders.  The  plasmodia  are  eaten  up,  so  to 
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•jHwk,  by  tb*  pkagoejitic  1%t  pbagocytc^a  can  be  seen  with  whole  plasmo- 
Ul*  iu  tb«itu,  or  with  (ncOMmts,  or  with  oolythe  granules  or  little  black 
itiwMMi  of  i«d  btovd  oorpowlM,  to  which  reference  haa  been  made. 

tjuluiuaia  MpwUUr  dMMltx  to  the  development  and  life  of  the  plasmodi*. 

Tlnn  wn  mn  nocuttnt  tattoiwlly  Mid  theoretically  for  its  beneficial  affeota 

:  ol  matorial  ii—wn     The  use  of  the  dmg— for  which  we 

<  he  tnAinot.  parhape,  of  the  Peruvian  Indian,  or  at  least  to 

(im«  eiiipiriciitnt— Is  pIao«d  upon  a  trne  aoientific  basis. 

WUhi>ut  doubt,  the  malarial  plasmodiam  is  developed  ontside  of  tW 
\n.Miy  lu  ilvH'ayiuii  ocv&olo  matter,  particularly  in  swampy  districts.  Never- 
I bvlwM,  thi«  has  not  been  proven,  for  it  has  never  been  seen  or  cultivated 
Uke  oUmt  dlaaaa*  gama  outside  of  the  body.  Many  solentiAta  believe  it  to 
be » water B«mi,  and  to  be  principally  transferred  to  man  throngh  the 
medium  of  drinking  water.  Some  have  advanced  the  theory  that  moaqnl- 
toea  carry  tt  and  inoculate  man  when  they  Insert  theirprobosceeinthefleahl 
'I'hu  fHcta,  however,  I  think,  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  it  may  be  taken  in 
with  the  air  breathed,  that  it  is  air-bom  and  from  the  earth  where  it  &ada 
tU  ttftgtu. 

We  might  sum  up  our  knowledge  of  malaria  about  aa  follows : 

Ut.  Malaria  U  oaiued  by  a  germ  or  parasite. 

ad.  Tbeae  paraattea  destroy  the  red  blood  corpumles. 

•il.  Thvy  complete  in  thb  blood  a  cycle  of  existence  which  corresponds  to 
the  etagfii  uf  thv  dlaeaae. 

4th.  The  planmodia  not  only  attack  the  red  blood  corpuscles  but  also 
vCTiHa  I'^irlaiu  changes  in  other  tissues  of  the  body,  i>artlcularly  the  spleen, 
kiduvya  and  bone  marrow. 

tn  addition  to  thwte  conclnsions  it  seems  probable  that  different  kinds  of 
tualarial  dUiam  are  oauaed  by  different  varieties  of  Plasmodia. 

CTBtJS  Easox. 
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THR  FUNCTION  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

Tub  Ursr  and  (trovring  interest  in  the  subject  of  public  education  finds 
itue,  uut  (iitiv  III  private  dlscuLs>«ion,  but  in  the  number  of  articles  that  are 
Ooualautly  IioIhk  written  upon  the  subject.  In  following  the  latter,  one  can. 
itot  hrl|>  iiotlrliiK  how  dlveme,  and  often  confusing,  are  the  ideas  advanced. 
'I'  '  fruiit  <li(roriM|;  premises,  but  generally  come  to  some  vague 

i .a  tli«  nuoivsBity  of  more  and  better   educational  facilities. 

\ik  attl  ttiU,  lliu  dlittnctlon  between  education  in  general,  and  sitate 
^tiu'Mtt'Ui  In  |>nr(l<-ular,  iippeiirs  to  be  lost  sight  of  completely.  School 
Vi  I  nad  l)el»bored,  the  most  elaborate  and  expensive  ays- 

V-  ulvlsed,  and  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 

%■■  higher  education  that  the  rising  generation  may  find 

t'  Mu  would  be  avoided,  and  the  dlscasaiona  leas  at  croae- 

nklil  clearly  de&ne  what  they  mean  by  public  edaca. 
'it«  educate  f  and  how  far  should  it  educate  f    If  any 
4  >  upon  these  qnestions  could  be  arrived  at,  the  whole 

V  iiipUfied,  and  the  direction  of  advance  be  clear  and 


^.c  to  answer  the  above  query.  It  may  be  well  to  bring 
9M»  U^  t*««4Uk  V  ki>W  of  the  qoeetlon.  The  state  does  not  educate  for  charity. 
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ne  aast  ardent  adrocates  of  higher  education  by  the  state  do  not  pat  the 
fraaod  of  Ihelr  request  upon  charity.  Neither  does  the  state  undertake 
•doeatioti  to  gi^t  cnJttire  or  polish  to  a  number  of  its  cttixena  ;  if  so,  it  bc>- 
eoa^afonn  uf  sooiikliem,  and,  to  be  consistent,  other  good  things  shouid 
Itltewisei  t>e  furnished.  Where  shall  we  draw  the  line  ?  It  would  be  much 
better  for  the  state  to  furnish  hygienic  houiies  and  apartments  to  the  people 
at  a  moderate  rt'ntal,  than  to  offer  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education. 
Tbe  tonner  is  actnaUy  done  by  most  of  the  large  cities  of  Gruat  Britain.  In 
•ajseheiue  of  advancing  socialism,  higher  education  should  be  the  last 
tltlAg  attempted.  As  at  present  constituted,  the  state  does  not  educate  with 
■oeSalistk;  ideas)  and  motives.  Why,  then,  ctoM  the  state  educate?  To  pre- 
wam  itaelf.  How  far  should  the  state  educate  t  Simply  to  the  point  ueces- 
■ary  for  its  preaervation.  Tht  underbjing  principle  of  state  education  is 
ttoU  prttervaiion.  The  moment  we  leave  tlie  principle  of  necessity,  we  are 
OD  oncrrtain  and  debatable  ground.  It  does  not  require  much  discussion  to 
dctermlDe  the  simple  and  fundamental  l)ranche8  of  education  that  the  state 
•hovtid  teach  In  order  to  protect  itself  against  gross  ignorance  and  in- 
efficiency. Reading,  writing,  figuring,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  country's 
hiMtory  should  be  most  thoroughly  taught.  To  this  could  be  combined 
aa  education  of  the  band  as  well  as  of  the  head,  the  first  rudiments  of  .train- 
ing having  been  started  in  the  kindergarten.  All  appliances  for  teaching 
than  fondamcntals  of  education  should  be  most  modern  and  complete,  and 
carried  on  under  the  best  hygienic  surroundings.  The  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  higher  and  more  ornamental  branches  would  leave 
•UJBcient  time  and  money  to  lay  a  projHfr  ground-work  in  every  child's  case, 
■ven  the  most  backward  and  unpromising  one.  The  importance  of  primary 
education  Is  now  ttuiv«>rsally  recognized,  as  it  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  made 
compulsory  in  all  civilized  countrie-s.  When,  however,  the  state  attempts  to 
carry  edacation  along  higher  lines,  the  temptation  to  neglect  the  humble 
primary  branches  In  the  interest  of  the  upper  and  more  showy  grades,  be- 
comes apparently  impossible  to  resist.  This  tendency  is  nowhere  more 
(daringly  exhibited  than  in  New  York,  where  public  education  is  poor  and 
ineomplete  in  the  primary  and  fundamental  parts,  but  elaborate  in  the 
Ugber  and  non-essential  grades.  We  have  two  well-equipped  colleges  with 
nanyooumea,  and  numerous  grammar  schools  on  the  one  hand;  on  the 
other,  primary  schools  without  proper  appliances  for  either  health  or  edaca- 
tion, overcrowded  and  unable  to  accommodate  many  of  the  children  who 
apply  for  even  this  poor  modicum  of  instruction.  .  The  great  majority  of  the 
childrtin  of  New  York  who  are  educated  at  the  city's  expense  never  get 
beyo&il  the  primary  grades,  aa  they  have  to  begin  to  earn  their  living  at 
fmn  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  A  conservative  estimate  places  the 
number  of  children  who  cannot  be  accommodated  for  want  of  room  at  the 
pnblic  schools,  at  fifty  thousand,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  candidates 
(or  the  primary  grades.  Poor  as  it  is,  the  fundamentals  of  education  are 
Ihnadeoied  to  a  large  number  of  children  who  need  such  training.  Many 
at  theae  children  are  of  foreign  parentage,  and  are  thus  in  danger  of  grow- 
ing ap  in  ignorance  of  our  laws  and  institutions,  unless  the  state  educates 
fbem,  as  a  measure  for  its  own  protection. 

The  last  oeniiu  shows  that  illiteracy  is  twice  as  great  among  the  foreign 
bora  population  than  among  the  natives,  excluding  the  colored  population 
«tth«  South.  When  the  qnestion  is  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  state 
lOD,  aa  well  aa  from  justice  and  right,  the  folly  of  this  dispropor- 
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tloQ  of  expenditure  upon  upper  grades  of  echooling  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  beneflteil,  becomes  apparent.  At  bottom,  it  is  a  flniin- 
cinl  question  as  to  where  money  that  has  been  given  for  a.  certain  purpose 
can  be,  and  should  be,  best  spent.  We  are  not  here  discassing  the  desira- 
bility of  universal  higher  education  although  much  can  be  said  on  cither 
Bide  of  this  question.  Qreece,  with  a  population  of  barely  two  million,  and 
seren  gymnasia  or  colleges,  with  one  university,  might  be  looked  at  from  alt 
sides  in  studying  such  a  problem.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  state  can 
devoteabout  so  much  money  to  the  various  f  unc lions  it  has  to  perform .  Public 
education  can  claim  no  exemption  from  this  rule.  When  more  is  attempted 
than  is  justifiable  by  the  resources  at  hand,  either  some  part  of  the  course 
must  suffer,  or  enonnoua  demands  be  made  at  the  hands  of  the  taxpayers 
The  New  York  Board  of  Education  recently  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Estil 
mate  and  Apportionment  tho  sum  of  9.'i,01S,079  as  the  lowest  sum  that  is 
needed  to  conduct  the  expenses  of  our  public  schools  during  the  comingyeur, 
Laxt  summer  the  Board  of  EJduc&tion  took  steps  toward  the  erection  of 
■even  new  school  houses,  but  when  these  are  completed,  many  more  will 
BtlU  be  necessary  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  little  children  for 
i?bom  no  provision  la  made.  Many  of  the  older  buildings  are  in  a  deplor- 
able hygienic  condition. 

At  a  public  meeting  last  winter,  Commissioner  Wehrum,  who  had  made 
an  iuapection  and  study  of  tho  subject,  declared  that  seven  million  dollars 
would  be  required  to  put  the  public  schools  of  New  York  into  proper  sanitary 
condition.  The  writer,  who  has  made  a  careiul  sanitary  inspection  of  many 
of  the  school-houses,  believes  this  to  be  a  couserrative  estimate.  The 
new  school-bouses  are  rendered  cjcpenaive  to  construct  from  the  ^de  range 
of  instruction  that  Is  required  in  them.  Outside  the  great  expense  of  prep 
erly  housing  the  children,  the  cost  of  instruction  averageetSl  per  head,  with 
from  175.000  to  180,000  enrolled.  If  all  th&se  children  could  take  advantage 
of  the  whole  course,  it  might  be  a  question  whether  this  large  expense  were 
not  justified.  Only  a  small  proportion,  however,  advance  to  the  upper 
grades,  which  form  the  costly  p'hrt  of  the  system,  while  for  half  that  sum 
per  head,  thorough  primary  education  could  be  furnished  to  all.  Complete 
elementary  instruction  of  the  best  quality,  freely  gaaranteed  to  every  child. 
Is  all  that  the  city  or  state  should  be  required  0 ,  furnish.  When  it  attempts 
to  go  beyond  this,  It  involves  enormous  expense  to  give  advantages  to  the 
few  who  can  benefit  by  them,  and  the  beginners  arc  usually  the  first  to  suffer 
from  this  draining  of  the  funds  In  wrong  directions.  New  York  forms  an 
object  lesson  of  the  evils  bore  portrayed,  with  its  badly  appointed,  over- 
crowded primary  schools  that  cannot  accommodate  the  throngs  of  children 
■i>«>king  ndiniasion,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  sums  that  are  devoted  to  public 
(<duoatiou. 

In  the  sever  communities  of  the  West,  the  expenses  of  public  instmction 
are  largely  borne  by  the  returns  from  land  grants,  and  accordingly  the  orna- 
mental and  higher  grades  of  education  receive  much  attention.  But  these 
communities  usually  have  more  crying  needs  in  other  directions  for  the 
expenditure  of  public  moneys.  Last  summer,  the  writer  visited  a  Western 
city  of  about  seventy  thousand  inhabitants,  that  had  expended  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  the  construction  of  a  public  high  school,  where 
eTWrythtiig  was  tatight,  from  music  to  zoOIogy.  The  rooms  and  appliances 
were  modem  and  almost  palatial,  but  the  superintendent  told  me  that  only 
«liout  five  |Mir  cent,  of  the  public  school  children  could  afford  the  time  10 
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tkksthsflaam.  The  town  dnitu  into  slake,  and  takes  its  water  supply 
tnm  the  aauM  aoaroe.  the  two  pipes  being  not  (ar  Mpanite.  As  a  resnlt,  in- 
lacdoas  dimaan  are  common,  especially  typhoid  fever.  This  town  can 
aSbnl  to  sive  afew  of  its  ehililren  ornamental  education  at  pahLic  uxpenae, 
bat  it  cannot  find  funds  for  proper  dnUnage  and  water  srippty. 

Oik«  of  the  first  fanctions  of  the  state,  more  important  eren  than  edaca- 
ttOD,  dtoold  be  to  easare  healthfnl  li  vlngconditions  for  the  people.  At  any 
rata,  U  any  fuails  are  left  after  primary  edncatton  has  been  attained,  they 
aui  be  beat  employed  in  starnping  oat  prerentable  diseases,  sach  as  diph 
thwla  and  typiiaid  ferer.  The  whole  question  will  be  simplified  if  the  prop- 
■"■*«t«n  bo  aeeeptcd  as  a  sound  one,  that  the  state  should  educate  only  to  the 
potat  neeemary  to  preaerre  itsell  This  point  can  be  reached  by  thorough 
and  anirenat  primary  education.  Ko  aid  is  aiTorded  this  problem  by  at- 
tempting to  give  a  few  the  adrantages  of  a  higher  education.  According  to 
ibe  eaoaaa  ot  1M>.  73  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Spain  could  neither  read 
'  write,  but  it  boasted  in  the  possession  of  ten  universities  I 

Heioit  DwiGOT  CBa.t>ur. 


AN  EXPENSIVE   DELUSION. 

Drstvo  the  war  ot  extermination  against  the  Unitarians  of  southern 
Bfaia.  a  number  of  Moorish  mothers  fluns  their  children  into  the  sea,  rather 
than  surrender  them  into  the  bands  of  their  persecutors.  It  may  bedoubted 
it  atace  that  time  the  history  of  the  cirilizcd  world  has  recorded  a  more  por- 
ICBtovit -"TTit-flii-nt  of  protest  than  the  result  of  the  recent  elections,  when 
■txty-  >iind  of  oar  feiiow-citizens  took  refuge  in  a  political  tigcr- 

daa,  tL  ^--       ...-.ir  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  Sabbatarian  despotism. 

"  Del  Sfy  y  df  la  Inqvisicion  calla  la  bora"  was  a  Spanish  proverb — 
**gMl  your  lips  to  criticisms  of  the  King  and  the  Inquisition  ";  but  the  ex- 
tmnea  of  intolerance  provoked  au  outburst  of  public  Indignatiou  which 
finally  led  tq  their  abatement,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  almost  for  the 
BrHt  time  a  representative  of  the  American  press  has  ventured  to  name  the 
delusion  which  for  manv  long  years  has  darkened  our  social  atmosphere  like 
au  all-perradiDg  mist,  robbinit  the  sky  of  Its  sunlight  and  the  woods  and 
fields  of  their  birdsong.  "But  for  the  exasperating  effect  of  uncalled-for, 
Bnjiut,  barab,  and  oppressive  execution  of  the  Siindny  laws,"  says  a  leading 
RiMropalitan  newspaper,  "a  union  of  all  the  anti-Tammany  forces  would 
hare  been  as  easy  and  triumphant  as  it  was  last  year  " 

The  charge  of  obstinate  fully,  it  is  true,  has  been  ret^irted  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition.  They  have  been  accused  of  reckless  selfishness; 
of  a  **  blmd  antagonism  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  their  neighbors,"  just  as 
tbe  a|>ologlRt8  of  the  Inquisition  attributed  the  fate  of  those  Moorish  cbil- 
dnoi  tu  tbe  headstrong  fanutioism  of  their  parents,  though  the  alleged 
faaatira  would  have  been  glad  to  purchaae  partial  recognition  of  their 
buiaaa  rights  by  connivance  at  tbe  most  extravagant  sectarian  practices  of 
their  peraecators, 

Tbe  advooatee  of  personal  liberty  have  no  qoarrel  with  religion,  nor  with 
petaoBal  blgrjtry  in  its  most  pronounced  Sabbntitrian  forms,  but  only  with 
aggrtngivt  aureiieifm,  mith  the  belief  in  tbe  pasaibility  of  bettering  the 
world  by  the  fliippretf^ion  of  popular  pastimes,  and  the  duty  of  continuing 
tbe  attempt  in  spite  of  invariable  disappolntmenta     That  belief— the  key- 
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stone  dogma  of  anti  -natnralism— asserted  itself  tu  the  rsncoroufl  fnry  agnlnst 
the  "  worlilliQess "  of  physical  culture;  against  the  pagan  worship  of  joy  ; 
against  the  Easter-firea,  Maypolea  and  round  dancea  of  our  medieeval  ances- 
tors; against  the  entertainments  of  the  modern  theatre,  and  finally  in  the 
enforcement  of  a  monkish  quietism  on  the  day  when  a  large  plurality  oC 
oar  workingmen  get  their  only  chance  fur  outdoor  sports. 

That  form  of  anti-naturalism  has  nerer  failed  to  defeat  the  moral 
porpoae  of  its  apostles,  and  in  its  obtrusion  upon  the  recreation-needing 
millions  of  oar  industrial  republic  is  really  a  more  terrible  curse  than  the 
despotism  of  the  Roman  emperors  during  the  most  depraved  period  of 
paganism.  The  tyranny  of  the  Cesars  was  a  lightning  hurling  its  bolta 
at  prominent  trec^;  the  intolerance  of  our  Sabbatarian  bigots  is  a  forest 
fire,  deadening  the  life-germs  of  whole  mountain  ranges. 

The  present  political  consequences  of  Sabbatarianism — though  they 
have  forfeited  the  fruits  of  a  great  reform  movement— may  yet  be  retrieve<l, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  effects  have  deeply,  and  perhaps  permanently, 
impaired  both  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  our  industrial  classes. 
The  alternation  of  night  and  d>iy  should  reveal  the  truth  that  nature  is 
averse  to  permanent  gloom.  Sunlight  is  a  primary  condition  of  all  nobler 
life,  and  only  ignorance  or  baoest  Belfiahness  can  doom  a  child  of  earth  to  the 
misery  of  toil  unchoered  by  the  sunlight  of  recreation.  For  even  enlightened 
selfishness  would  recognize  the  advantages  of  the  pagan  plan.  The  paasionii 
of  personal  ambition  burned  then  as  fiercely  as  now,  but  the  Roman  world- 
oonquerors  thought  it  wiser,  as  well  as  nobler,  to  share  their  spoils  with  the 
soldiers  who  had  fought  their  battles,  with  the  workmen  who  had  reared 
their  palaces  and  planted  their  gardens.  The  very  slaves  hod  their  aatur- 
na/ca ;  at  the  end  of  each  working  day  menials  and  artisans  forgot  their  toil 
amid.st  the  wonders  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  promise  of  the  evening 
cheered  the  labors  of  the  hardest  toak ;  minds  frequently  unbent  by  the 
relaxation  of  diverting  pastimes  were  less  apt  to  break  under  the  strain  of 
toil,  less  liable  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  despondency,  envy,  and 
despair. 

"  Without  the  stimulus  of  exhilarating  sports,"  says  an  educational  re- 
former, "perfect  bodily  health  is  as  impossible  as  moral  and  mental  vigor. 
And  aa  anre  as  a  succession  of  uniform  crops  will  exhaust  the  best  soil,  the 
daily  repetition  of  a  monotonous  occupation  wUl  wear  out  the  best  man. 
The  hopelessness  of  unrewarded  drudgery  drains  the  springs  of  health,  even 
at  an  age  when  they  can  draw  upon  the  largest  store  of  inner  resouroes. 
Nine-tenths  of  our  factory  children  are  literally  starving  for  lock  of  recrea- 
tion; not  the  means  of  life,  but  its  object,  civilization  has  deprived  them  of. 
They  feel  a  want  which  bread  can  only  aggravate,  for  only  hunger  helps 
them  to  forget  the  misery  of  ennui.  Their  pallor  is  the  sallow  hue  of  a  cel- 
lar-plant; they  would  be  healthier  if  they  were  happier.  1  would  undertake 
to  cure  a  sickly  child  with  fun  and  rye  bread  sooner  than  with  tid-blta  and 
tedium." 

And  even  considering  the  question  from  the  most  cynical  standpoint  of 
practical  expedience,  one  may  often  come  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  what  a 
dissenter  calls  "the  dollar  and  dogma  league"  of  onr  peculiar  civilisation. 
Obscurantism  has  incidentally  developed  a  keen  faculty  for  seeing  in  the 
dark,  and  for  the  sake  of  witnessing  the  snrpriBing  effects  of  the  truth  that 
con  be  stranger  than  fiction  I  have  aometlmea  wished  our  commercial 
sniffs  could  overhear  the  remarks  of  their  supposed  dupes. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

I  would  not  blame  those  fellows  for  screwing  down  our  wagw  to  the 
m  notch,"  H&Id  the  recipient  of  an  invitation  to  a  Sabbath  School  for 
a  workingman  who  had  recently  been  fined  for  trying  bid  holiday 
luck  at  a  trout  stream,  "  I  wonld  not  grudge  them  the  right  of  saddling  me 
with  extra  work  whenever  they  have  me  at  their  mercy,  or  of  refusing  me 
the  slightest  assistance  if  I  should  fall  sick ;  but  I  do  blame  them  for  tryinK 
(o  knock  me  out  of  a  picnic  that  would  not  cost  them  a  copper  of  tbelr  own 
money — just  for  the  sake  of  ruMtiTig  it  into  me,  that  their  youngsters  shall 
have  all  the  fun  going  and  mine  none  at  all.  It's  more  than  mean  ;  it's 
ftxilinh.  After  knitwing  their  way  of  taking  every  unfair  advantage  one 
jaay  still  excuse  it  on  business  rule  principles,  but  then  seeing  these  same 
•kloilinta  teachinic  a  Sunday  class  and  whining  till  the  the  tears  run  down 
their  jackboots,  in  their  anxiety  to  make  a  poor  fellow  renounce  his  own 
ijrup-pot,  as  well  aa  theirs,  and  wait  for  the  Sweet  By  and  By.  .  .  . 
They  may  consider  that  the  cheapest  way  to  hash  up  matters,  but  unless 
they  have  got  rid  of  their  common  sense,  as  well  as  of  their  humanity,  they 
OQght  to  know  that  it  is  pretty  late  in  the  day  for  such  tricks,  and  that  a 
man  with  half  an  eye  open  can  see  throngb  their  little  game." 

"Curtain  !  Curtain  ! "  to  stop  such  glimpses  behind  the  scenes. 

The  contemplation  of  possible  reforms  affords,  indeed,  taore  cheerful 
vlewa  of  the  subject.  On  the  simple  principle  of  permitting  all  privileges 
that  do  not  interfere  wifh  the  privileges  of  others,  we  could  legalize  Sunday 
liald  •ports  on  playgrounds  sufficiently  remote  from  places  of  warship  t« 
obviatadisturbance;  and  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  offer  of  prizes 
for  proficiency  in  such  exercises  as  running,  leaping,  and  wrestling  would 
•Sect  the  physical  regeneration  of  our  republic.  Millions  of  boy-topers 
would  be  turned  into  young  athletes;  milliona  of  spectators  would  be  lured 
(fom  the  gloom  of  slum-dens  to  the  sunny  fields.  Our  workingmen  would 
begin  to  find  life  worth  living ;  the  best  of  all  natural  stimulants  would 
enable  them  to  dispense  with  ths  tonics  of  the  dram-shop.  In  the  interest 
of  law  and  order,  large  citie>  would  And  it  a  good  plan  to  arrange  free  Sun- 
day picnic  excursions— and  Ualdn^  excursions,  too,  for  that  matter — free 
hUlward  trains  and  musical  excursion  boats,  with  non-alcoholic  reatau- 
rantA.    It  would  prevent  vice  on  Basedow's  plan  of  bivffling  the  wiles  of  the 

pter  by  making  healthy  pastimes  more  attractive. 

¥oT.  in  spite  of  the  experience  of  centuries,  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
that  the  practice  of  trampling  the  flowers  of  earth  has  never  pre. 
veated  the  development  of  rank  weeds.  The  record-clerk  of  a  little  court, 
houae  town  In  western  Indiana  could  furnish  a  document  that  ought  to  be 
displayed  in  large  type  at  the  headquart*^  of  every  "Law  and  Order" 
iMgue.  Reform  purposes  were  the  first  plea  of  a  captured  White  Capper, 
Imt  when  confronted  with  the  proofs  of  outraoeoos  brutalities  he  began  to 
noognlse  the  futility  of  further  fiction  and  confessed  that  "game  and  fish 
wen  all  gone,  and  with  no  prospect  of  a  circus  this  year  or  any  other  fun 
folBg,  the  boys  concluded  to  get  up  a  little  moonlight  sjwrt  of  their  own." 

For  irfm"'"'  reaaons,  the  students  of  our  hidebound  theological  aemin- 
aiia  tmlalAe  in  frolics  that  can  hardly  tte  dignified  with  the  name  of  secular 
■lOita,  and  io  hundreds  of  caaea  the  police  of  our  blue-law-ridden  country- 
lavBS  ham  discovered  schoolboy  aesoclations  of  burglars  and  pickpockets. 

"All  work  and  no  play  "  makes  Jack  a  mean,  aa  well  as  a  dull,  boy.  Com- 
f««tfaa  blight  and  cheerful  youngsters  of  the  Alleghany  hunting  hamlets 
Sfllfc  Uw'^"»day-«py{ng  cada  of  •  Wostem  bigot  borough,  or  the  followers 
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of  Robin  Hood  with  the  partisans  of  Robert  Montgomery :  not  the  bitter 
petisiniiem  of  our  working  classes  only,  but  their  unarckistic  and  nihilistic 
tendencies,  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  their  restnttnent  of  the  more  and 
more  intolerable  desputism  of  the  meddlers  with  their  natural  right  to  cele- 
brate their  holidays  after  the  fashion  of  Rfaeinsberg  rather  than  of  Lit 
Trappe. 

Sabbatarianinm  has  closed  the  gates  of  oar  universal  repabllc  against 
eomu  of  the  most  deBirable  colonists,  frugal,  law-abiding,  and  industrious, 
like  the  nutivea  of  southern  France,  whose  intelligence  would  promote  every 
art  of  peace,  and  whose  v/ilor  in  times  of  national  peril  would  make  them 
march  to  death  as  to  a  festival,  but  who  refuse  to  celebrate  their  festivaJs 
like  funerals.  It  has  failed  to  keep  out  immigrants  whose  taw-defying 
habits  make  them  indifferent  to  the  evils  of  legislative  absnrdities. 

But  are  such  drawbacks  not  compensated  by  the  abatement  of  the 
liquor  vice  t  asks  my  temperance  friend.  That  pretext,  however,  dates  only 
from  the  time  when  Asceticism  began  to  experience  an  inconvenience  in 
stalking  about  undisguised,  OS  in  the  penances,  the  viirl Is  and  fasts  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  fanatics  of  antl-naturallsm  cared  so  little  for  the  physical 
welfare  of  their  converts  that  in  the  mediiE'Tal  monasteries  self-torture  and 
alcoholic  excesses  went  for  centuries  hand  in  band,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
sanitary  reform  the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  excise  laws  is,  indeed,  the 
purest  mockery.  What  would  we  think  of  the  intelligence  of  a  legislator 
who  should  prohibit  the  reading  of  obscene  literature  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
bnt  freely  permit  ito  sale  on  all  other  days  of  the  week  f  Sabbatarian  blae 
laws  prevent  picnics,  excursions,  athletic  field-sports,  and  even  musical  and 
art  entertainments;  they  not  only  fail,  however,  to  prevent  dronkennees,  but 
notoriously  drive  thousands  to  drown  their  ennui  in  the  Lethe  of  alco- 
holism. 

As  usual  the  snppression  of  healthy  pastimes  has  begot  a  passion  for 
vicious  pastimes,  and  the  joy-etarved  children  of  our  factory  towns  form  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  millions  whom  Sabbatarian  bigotry  has  made 
duller,  meaner,  sicklier,  and  poorer. 

In  explanation  of  an  otherwise  inconceivable  inhumanity,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  unworldly  mntive  of  Sabbatarianism  probably  commends 
it  to  the  favor  of  certain  moralists,  and  it  may  promote  the  revision  of  their 
ethical  standards  to  ponder  the  fact  that  the  alleged  virtue  ia  uglier  and 
more  expensU'e  than  any  vice. 

F.  H  OewALo. 
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of  winter  with  its  leafless  trees  and  ice-bound 
streams  offers  the  amateur  photographer  as 
many  opportunities  for  artistic  work  as  do 
the  most  pleasant  days  of  summer,  and  one 
need  not  think  that  a  Pocket  Kodak  pur- 
chased now  need  be  laid  away  until  summer 
before  using. 

The  little  instrument  is  hardly  larger 
than  a  well  filled  purse,  yet  it  takes  beautiful 
"snowscapes"  and  is  always  ready  for 
making  a  Hash-light  picture  when  congenial 
companions  are  gathered  about  the  fireside 
in  the  long  winter  evenings. 
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THE  VENEZUELAN  QUESTION. 

IT  AT»DBBW  CABNB8IB,  ONE   OP  THE  UNITED   STATES  DBLEQATB8 
TO  THB  PAN-AMERICAN  CONPBRBNCE. 


The  ringing  shock  of  the  President's  Message  to  Congress 
upon  the  Venezoelan  qaestion,  and  of  its  reboand  when  it  struck 
the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  has  now  ceased,  to  split  our  ears; 
the  dUtorbed  air  has  retained  so  nearly  to  its  normal  condition 
aa  to  allow  ns  again  to  hear  oar  own  Toices.  Men  can  now 
apeak  to  each  other  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  assureil  of  being 
beard  and  understood. 

We  begin  to  cnqnire  what  all  this  noise  has  been  abont.  In 
Older  to  know  this  and  understand  it,  we  have  only  to  consider 
one  leading  characteristic  of  the  English-speaking  race,  common 
to  each  of  the  two  nations  which  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
domineering,  aggressive,  conquering,  and  prevailing  strain  to 
which  we  belong— their  land  hunger.  Our  race  has  experienced 
tio  difficulty  whatever  in  accepting  the  promise  that  the  "  Saints 
•hall  inherit  the  earth,"  the  discovery  that  the  language  of  the 
Sainla  was  purely  English,  followed  hard  upon.  Consider  Britain, 
this  little  island  in  the  North  Sea,  and  its  pendant,  Ireland,  a  terri- 
tory that  could  1)6  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  one  state  of  Texas, 
■  1  the  cotton  that  the  world  uses  grown  upon  the  rim  left 
Can  a  more  startling  statement  be  made  than  that 
isle  holds  under  her  flag  abont  one-fourth  of  the  earth's 
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wholo  surface,  and  the  same  proportion  of  its  population  ? 
iDDch  for  the  land.  Aa  for  tlio.  water,  no  power  on  earth  can  peep 
its  head  out  beyond  the  neutnU  three  leagaos  from  shore,  except  by 
her  august  permission.  How  has  this  miracle  been  performed  ? 
Tliere  is  only  one  answer.  The  Euglisli-speaifing  nice  is  the 
"  boss  "  race  of  the  world.  It  can  acquire,  can  colonize,  can  rnle. 
It  establishes  law  and  administers  jastiee  everywhere  it  settles, 
where  before  there  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  toleratoa 
all  religions  and  encourages  a  free  press;  it  makes  free  men  in  free 
Btatea. 

This  breed  of  men  landed  at  Plymonth  Rock  and  speedily 
pn.shed  oat  all  the  other  races,  and  established  here  one  of  the 
centera  of  its  own  race.  In  due  time  the  colony  name  of  age, 
and,  being  a  true  and  legitimate  son  of  its  mother,  it  set  about 
founding  a  freer  government  in  a  freer  state  than  had  ever  yet 
been  formed,  even  by  the  mother — instigated  thereto,  not  by 
native  Americans,  not  by  Pnritana  or  Knickerbockers,  but  by 
the  Scotch- Irish  Presbyterians,  of  Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina, 
who  first  proclaimed  that  America  slionld  be  of  right  free  and 
independent,  a  doctrine  which  the  native  -\raerican  accepted 
from  them  eighteen  months  later.  The  movement  for  independ- 
ence in  their  adopted  laud  fell  legitimately  upon  my  fellow- 
countrymeo,  whoso  ancestors  had  been  engaged  for  centuries 
miiintttining  the  independence  of  their  own.  Wherever  he  roams, 
if  he  finds  no  country  he  begins  the  work  of  creating  one,  for  a 
cDuntry  the  Scot  most  have,  to  live,  and,  if  necessary,  to  die  for. 
To  "die  for  one's  Country  "  sounds  well ;  "to  die  for  one's 
Colony"  does  not  ring.  The  younger  branch  of  our  race  here 
f|uickly  acquired  the  territory  of  the  (Colonies,  a  narrow  strip  of 
hmd  skirting  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  a  total  population  of  three 
niillions,  and  founded  tlie  Republic  thereon.  This  was  their  first 
uoquisition  of  territorv,  following  the  example  of  the  mother. 
This  was  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  to-day,  by  suc- 
cessive purchases  from  civilized  governments,  and  upon  one 
occasion  by  war  with  a  government,  by  treaties,  purchases, 
ADd  war  with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  the  tirsl  acquisition,  with 
t^ireo  millions  population,  has  become  3,-)00,000  square  miles 
of  the  present,  with  seventy  millions  of  English-speaking  people. 
By  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  the  acquisition  of  Texas  and 
California  from   Mexico,  the  new  country,    at  the    beginning 
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more  than  200  miles  iu  width  along  the  Atlantic,  now 
a  3,U00  milea  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Paciflc  Oceans,  au<l  from  the  St.  Lawreuce  to  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico 
almoet  1,600  miles.  Alaska,  parchased  from  Russia,  exlenda 
60  far  to  the  west  that  San  Francisco,  upon  the  Pacific,  is  now 
ID  the  middle  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  which  extends 
oast  and  west  nearly  C.OOO  miloa.  The  action  of  the  race  in  the 
tild  homo  and  in  the  new  in  regard  to  territorial  acquisition  has 
tboa  been  precisely  the  same.  The  mother  has  dominated  or 
•rqoired  almost  everything  with  which  slie  has  come  in  contact 
atid  which  she  coveted,  and  the  son  has  been  no  discredit  to  his 
mother  iu  the  same  line.  It  ia  a  root  passion,  some  of  us  think 
a  prerogjitive,  of  our  race  to  acquire  territory. 

There  is,  however,  one  difference  which  makes  "all  the  differ- 
enoe"  between  the  positions  of  the  old  land  and  the  new  in  the 
ilification  of  their  land  hnngcr.  Happy  new  land,  whose  lines  of 
ivolupment  lay  across  coterminous  territory  (Alaska  excluded), 
rhich  being  acquired  formed  one  compact  solid  nation  !  Ller  great 
estate  lies  within  a  ringed  fouuc.  She  is  forty-fire  nations  in  one 
without  a  visible  dividing  line.  The  citizen  can  walk  from  ocean 
to  ocean  and  find  no  break  in  t)ie  earth  under  bis  feet,  and  slie 
18 so  firmly  knit  together  by  the  Federal  system  that  everyday 
noAkcs  her  more  surely  one  great  nation — one  homeogenons  people 
— and  yet  by  her  political  system  she  proves  that  the  freest  gorern- 

(nieat  of  the  parts  makes  the  strongest  government  of  the  whole. 
The  task  of  territorial  aggrandizement  before  the  United 
States  was  thus  comparatively  easy.  She  had  only  to  grow  and 
•pread  herself  naturally  over  unoccupied  territory,  which  was 
part  of  one  unseparuted  whole  and  which  being  occupied  became 
■art  i>f  her  united  self, 
f  How  different  has  been  the  task  of  Britain,  and  how  start- 
lingly  different  the  result.  This  little  island,  having  no  cotermin> 
ooa  territory,  long  endeavored  to  obtain  acquisitions  upon  tho 
ooutinent.  The  King  of  England  has  been  the  King  of  Franco, 
Aj  the  continent  grew  iu  pojmlation  tho  task  became  too  great 
etetJ  for  the  conquering  race  in  little  Britain,  and  she  was  driven 
back  within  her  own  small  boaodaries.    Her  attention  was  then 

»  necessarily  directed  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  however  distant. 
If  ghe  could  not  navo  mote  room  at  home  she  sought  it  every- 
where abroad  and  has  been  highly  successful  in  the  search.    The 
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resnlt  is,  however,  that  she  is  the  most  disjointed  and  loosely 
knit  Empire  that  can  be  conceived  of.  Her  office  is  that  of 
the  mother;  she  begets  numerous  children,  nurses  them  tenderly, 
is  a  most  gencroas  parent,  but  all  her  care  leads  to  one  inevitable 
end — her  children  obtain  rmiturity  and  leave  tlie  hoasehold.  All 
that  there  was  of  this  Repnblic  was  once  hers;  it-  is  now  all  lost. 
Canada  remains  only  nominally  hers,  a  wayward  child,  unjust 
and  tyrannical  to  her  mother  because  bursting  into  manhood. 
She  taxes  the  products  of  Great  Britain  ;  refuses  to  be  bound  by 
copyright  treaties  embracing  the  British  Empire,  of  which,  never- 
theless, when  occasion  demands  she  still  claims  to  be  part ;  she 
has  created  all  the  trouble  that  has  arisen  between  England  and 
America  in  regard  to  the  Bering  Sea  dispute;  Panncefote  and 
Blaine  settled  all  that  and  Salisbury  wired  his  congratulations, 
but  Canadians  appeared  in  Washington  and  informed  Sir  Julian 
that  if  Britain  presumed  to  make  treaties  for  Canada  she  would 
not  have  Canada  many  weeks,  and  tbo  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
quietly  tore  np  the  treaty  he  had  so  cordially  approved;  she  is 
now  troubling  the  United  States  upon  a  question  of  boundary. 
All  these  restless  revolts  against  authority  prove  that  the  days  of 
her  dependence  upon  the  old  land  pass  quickly,  A  recent 
English  writer  has  said  that  every  hoar  in  Australia  a  Monarchist 
dies  and  a  Republican  is  born.  Federated  Australia  already  looms 
npon  the  horizon,  which  in  turn  must  soon  lead  to  an  independ- 
dent  Kepnblic.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  great  law  of  de- 
velopment, and  many  of  the  statesmen  of  England  probalily 
know  it  well,  although  not  one  lives  bold  enough  to  tell  his 
countrymen  the  truth  he  may  so  clearly  see.  They  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Beaconsfield  who,  while  living,  catered  to  what  is  called 
the  "  Imperial  idea,"  and  yet  wo  see  from  his  letters  recently  pub- 
lished that  he  was  deceiving  his  countrymen  while  he  wrote  his 
sister  the  truth.  "The  Colonies  are  millstones  around  the  nock 
of  England;  they  lesin  npon  us  when  they  are  weak,  and  leave 
ns  when  they  become  strong."  When  English  statesmen  speak 
of  imperial  federation,  it  may  often  be  suspected  that  they  have 
two  opinions  npon  the  subject,  as  Beaconsfield  had,  and  that  the 
wish  is  father  to  their  words,  not  to  their  thoughts.  Some  day 
the  people  of  England  will  become  as  wise  as  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was,  when  politicians  can  deceive  them  upon  this  point  no  longer. 
We  should  be  greatly  sorrowful  for  Britain  if  it  were  not 
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rlyaaen  that  this  growth  of  colonies  to  mataiity,  and  thence 
iudependcuce,  waa  favorable  to  the  increase,  enterprise  and 
power  of  onr  English-speaking  race  as  a  whole.  One  cannot 
help  feeling  for  the  raotlier  who  Bees  her  children  successively 
leave  her  to  start  iu  life  for  thernsoiveB,  and  we  bow  before  this 
woodarfol,  email  but  mighty  old  mother  England  in  reverence 
'  iiipathize  deeply  with  her  in  the  wreuchos  which  she  is 
1,  .  led  to  undergo  in  theconrae  of  nature.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
better  for  oar  race  that  it  should  be  so.  If  her  offspring  were  con- 
ieot  to  live  as  colonists,  we  cunld  no  longer  be  proud  of  her  blood. 
Ilow  have  those  coveted  lands  been  acquired  by  the  two  di- 
riaionsof  onr  race?  Into  that,  alas,  it  were  well  for  the  strict 
moralist  not  to  enqaire  too  curiously.  Let  us  assnme  that  it 
is  bejjt  described  by  saying  "  by  hook  or  by  crook,"  Too  often 
the  lamb  has  troubled  the  waters  for  the  wolf.  Whatever  the 
ageocies  may  have  been — and  these  have  constantly  become  leas 
dubious  since  the  start — over  all  there  rests  this  source  of  satis- 
faction that,  upon  the  whole,  the  management  of  the  land  acquired 
by  our  race  has  been  lyest  for  the  higher  interests  of  hniranity. 
It  is  an  evolution,  the  fittest  driving  out  the  least  fitj  the  best 
supplanting  the  inffirior;  and  the  interests  of  civilization  ren- 
dered the  acquisition  of  the  land  necessary.  It  waa  right  and 
proper  that  the  nomadic  Indian  should  give  place  to  the  settled 
husbandman  in  the  prairies  of  the  West;  it  is  also  well  that  the 
Maori  should  fade  nway,  and  give  place  to  the  intelligent,  iudua- 
trioos  citizen,  a  member  of  our  race. 

Great  Hritiiin  has,  therefore,  necessarily  acquired  lands  "by 
hook  or  by  crook  "  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  the  United  States 
has  acquired  land  adjoining  her  by  just  the  same  means.  Our 
Indian  treaties  and  subsidies,  our  Mexican  war,  would  readily 
give  us  illastrutiou,  bat  with  the  United  States  we  are  not  now 
coDcemcd.  It  is  from  England's  similar  policy  we  have  to  draw, 
itnd  no  finer  illustration  of  the  modus  operandi  can  be  given  than 
her  dealings  with  Venezuela.  She  begins  modestly  by  claiming 
a  boundary ;  Venezuela  requests  her  to  submit  her  claims 
to  arbitration ;  this  is  refused ;  the  matter  rests  awhile, 
when  it  appears  that  the  boundary  of  England  has  been 
shifted  ft  good  deal  and  embraces  more  territory  adjoining 
Venexucla;  another  remonstrance  froui  Venezuela,  and  another 
resU     When  the  question  revives^  Britain  discovers  she  was  mis- 
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taken  again  and  did  not  claim  enough,  and  her  third  claim 
extends  far  beyond  the  second.  Finally,  there  is  n  fourth 
line  drawn  which  reaches  over  ralnable  aariferons  deposits,  and 
really  laods  Great  Britain  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco.  This 
was  rather  too  mach,  and  Venezaela  again  asked  the  good  ofBces 
of  the  United  States  to  beg  Great  Britain  to  stibmit  the  question 
to  peacefnl  arbitration.  This  Great  Britain  agreed  to  do  in  1885 
through  Lord  Granville.  There  would  have  been  no  Venezuelan 
dispute  had  thu  doctrine  of  contiaaona  foreign  policy  been 
adhered  to,  but  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  who 
is  the  one  man  wholly  responsible  for  all  that  has  occurred  to 
embitter  English-speaking  men.  actually  refused  to  carry  oat  the 
agreement  of  his  predecessor  to  arbitrate  the  whole  question. 

The  Daily  News,  of  London,  us  wc  note  by  a  recent  cable, 
begins  a  conciliatory  editorial  njion  the  Venezuelan  question  with 
these  words:  "  We  believe  the  British  claim  to  be  just."  Bnt 
the  talented  gentleman  who  has  recently  been  called  to  the  edi- 
torial chair  of  thut  great  organ,  aud  who  is  destined  to  become  a 
great  force,  unfortuuatoly  omits  to  indicate  which  of  the  several 
claims  he  has  found  to  be  the  just  one.  Probably  the  scale  runs 
thus  :  First  claim,  just  ;  second,  more  jnst  ;  third,  most  jnet, 
as  it  gives  Britain  most  territory.  Thus  do  "Justice"  and 
"  Claims  "  of  our  race — when  npon  the  prowl  to  satisfy  their  land 
huntjer — in  delightful  harmony,  contomporaneonsly  swell,  like 
Siamese  twins,  raatnally  nourishing  each  other. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  flagrant  exercises  of  brate 
force  against  a  weak  power  which  can  be  adduced  to  illustrate 
the  propensity  of  the  English-speaking  race  to  absorb  as  much 
of  the  land  of  the  world  as  it  possibly  can,  and  this 
policy  in  the  case  of  Veneznela  wonld  have  been  triumphantly 
snccessful,  had  the  qnostion  remained  one  between  the  very  weak 
Lamb  and  the  very  strong  Wolf.  I  do  not  mean  to  hold  Great 
Britain  up  to  peculiar  opprobrium.  What  the  race  in  Great 
Britain  wonld  do,  the  race  upon  this  side  would  do,  and  no 
doubt  has  done — altiiongh  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  natural 
instinct  leading  to  abrupt  appeal  to  force  ia  somewhat  modified 
in  the  American  through  intermixture  of  blood  with  nu^es  less 
strongly  possessed  of  the  dominating  spirit.  He  offers  arbitra- 
tion. I  present  this  instance  of  the  powerful  grasping  from 
the  we4ik,  nut  as  an  English  trait,  bat  as  a  race  trait. 
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Sacceasire  American  goTemoients  have  done  their  best  to 
bring  Great  Britain  back  to  its  promise  to  arbitrate,  made  by 
Lon)  Granville  in  1885.  bat  without  avail.  Secretaries  of  State 
Bayard,  Blaine,  and  Gresbam,  iusnccessire  ad  ministrations,  hare 
gGQlIy  intiraatfd  to  Great  Britain  that  this  was  the  only  honor- 
able course  she  conld  pursue,  and  that  the  United  States  would 
be  greatly  pleased  if  she  fulfilled  her  agreement.  It  was,  there- 
fore, impossible  for  President  Cleveland's  administration  to 
tarn  its  back  upon  the  cause  of  weak  Venezuela,  even  had  it 
been  so  disposed.  Previous  governments  having  listened  to  her 
appeal,  and  being  convinced  of  the  jcistice  of  her  request  for 
arbitration,  which  as  we  see  Britain  had  herself  acknowledged, 
the  United  States  was  bound  to  call  upon  Great  Britain  for  a 
definite  answer,  whether  or  no  she  were  willing  to  fulfil  her 
bonorablc  engagement  and  submit  her  claims  to  an  imp;irtial 
judge  for  peacefal  settlement  as  she  had  agreed  to  do  in  1885. 
Tbe  precise  form  adopted  in  doing  this  does  not  touch  the 
principle  involved,  but  it  is  well  frankly  to  admit  that  public 
opioinn  in  the  United  States  to-day  favors  the  view  that  the  menac- 
ing part  of  the  President's  Message  had  better  been  omitted. 
Asking  Britain  to  carry  ont  what  she  had  agreed  to  do  through 
Lord  Granville  and  standing  for  arbitration,  the  President's  posi- 
tion was  impregnable  and  bound  to  win.  Had  he  stopped  with 
uking  Congress  for  authority  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  aso^r- 
tiiia  the  true  boundary  between  Britain  and  Venezuela,  solely 
£or  the  guidance  of  the  United  States,  the  most  potent  part  of 
his  moeaage  as  published  would  have  been  tenfold  more  potent, 
left  to  the  im.'igination  nnsaid. 

Insisting  with  an  adversary  upon  the  duty  of  accepting 
peaceful  arbitration  is  one  thing;  insisting  upon  peaceful  arbi- 
tration,  or quite  another.      But    this  is     to    be 

■aid  (or  the  President :  be  had  great  provocation  in  Lord  Salis- 
bory's  reply.  Going  beyond  the  rejection  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
M  inapplicable  to  the  case,  as  he  did,  into  an  irritating  discuBsion 
aa  to  tbe  existence  of  tbe  Doctrine  itself,  and  his  refusing 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  accede  to  the  known  wishes  of  the 
Uniied  Slates  that  the  dispute  with  a  weak  sister  Republic 
npon  this  continent  should  be  peacefully  settled,  were  enough  to 
raise  even  as  calm  and  phlegmatic  a  man  as  tbe  President  to 
iudigaant  words.    On  tbe  other  hand,  let  as  be  fair.  Lord  Salis- 
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bury  had  received  great  provocation  in  Secretary  Olney's 
dispatch.  It  is  an  able  paper  upon  the  whole,  but  how 
a  man  capable  of  writing  anch  a  paper,  ehoald  permit 
himself  to  depart  so  far  from  fact  as  to  say  that  the 
United  States  is  sovereign  upon  the  American  continent  and  its 
Jiut  law,  passes  comprehension,  This  is  not  the  case,  aa  every 
schoolboy  knows,  and  the  effect  of  sach  a  claim  upon  the  sister 
Republics  of  the  Sonth  mnstbe  most  injurions.  Had  Mr.  Blaine^ 
when  presiding  over  the  Pan-American  Conference,  even 
intimated  that  the  United  States  claimed  anything  beyond 
equality  with  those  Republics,  the  Conference  would  have 
dispersed  at  once.  More  than  one  unintentional  word  bear- 
ing upon  the  power  of  the  elder  brother  gave  evidence  of 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  delegates  of  the  sixteen  States 
of  South  America  who  were  representative  men  of  their 
respective  countries.  Fortunately  for  us  the  pride  of  the  Spanish 
race  in  South  America  ia  not  to  bo  trifled  with.  It  was  not  for 
nothing  that  President  Harrison,  on  receiving  these  delegates 
when  their  labors  were  ended,  said  to  them:  "  We  have  had  in 
your  honor  a  military  review,  not  to  show  you  that  we  have  an 
army,  but  to  show  yon  we  have  none." 

It  is  significant  that  the  most  important  work  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  the  adoption  of  the  following  by  a  vote  of  the  sirteen 
Republics: 

"  The  Republics  of  North,  Central,  and  Sonth  America 
hereby  adopt  arbitration  aa  a  principle  of  American  International 
Law,  for  tlie  settlement  of  all  difleroncea,  disputes,  or  controver- 
sies that  may  arise  between  ihem." 

Thus  is  the  whole  American  continent  pledged  to  arbitration. 
Chili  excepted,  whose  delegates  did  not  vote :  a  mighty  step  for- 
ward in  the  march  of  human  progress. 

It  may  take  several  wise  Secretaries  of  State  succeeding  Sec- 
retary Olney,  to  fully  erase  the  suspicions  which  he  has 
80  recklessly  created.  One  can  understand  how  Oreat  Britain, 
who  still  owns  so  much  of  the  American  continent,  must  have 
felt  when  the  alleged  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  its 
possessions  was  thus  flaunted  in  its  face.  The  truth  is  that 
neither  Lord  Salisbury  nor  Secretary  Olney  has  conducted  this 
correspondence  in  a  manner  creditable  to  his  reputation  aa 
a  diplomat;  for  their  communications  have  needlessly  irritated  the 
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nations  to  which  they  were  addressed.  "With  President  Cleve- 
land'a  message,  it  is  different;  although  the  menace  of  warshoald 
have  been  left  unsaid,  still  it  was  said  in  a  dignided,  solemn  and 
impressive  manner.  There  was  in  it  neither  bhjster  nor  contra- 
diction of  fact.  To-day  it  ia  scarcely  regrettable  that  his  indig- 
nation carried  him  far,  because  he  has  certainly  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  the  momentous 
consequences  involved  by  the  withdrawal  of  Lord  Salisbury  from 
Lord  Granville's  agreement  to  arbitrate  in  1885,  and  by  his  more 
recent  refnsal  of  abitration  addressed  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment. In  all  probability  this  will  ensure  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  qnestion  with  greater  ease,  and  prevent  prolonged  dis- 
jti  -    which   would  otherwise  have  resulted  from  a  less 

rdt  'd   attitude. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  condition  of  pnblic  sentiment  on  both 
les.  In  the  United  States,  East. West,  North  and  South,  from 
rbich  divergent  voices  were  at  first  heard,  there  is  but  one  voice 
now.  Pnblic  opinion  has  crystallized  into  one  word — arbitration. 
In  support  of  that  mode  of  settlement  we  now  know  the  4iation 
is  unanimous.  The  proofs  of  this  should  not  fail  to  carry  con- 
riction  into  the  hearts  of  Britons. 

The  one  representative  and  influential  body  in  the  United 
8tat«8  which  is  most  closely  allied  with  Britain  not  only  by  the 
ties  of  trade,  but  by  the  friendships  which  these  ties  have  created, 
is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York.  If  that  body  were 
polled  by  ballot,  probably  a  greater  proportion  of  its  members 
than  of  any  other  body  of  American  citizens  would  register  them- 
Belvea  as  friendly  to  England.  So  far  did  the  feeling  extend  in 
this  body,  that  a  movement  was  on  foot  to  call  a  meeting  to  dis- 
geni  from  the  President's  Message.  Fortunately,  wiser  counsels 
prevailed,  and  time  was  given  for  an  examination  of  the  question, 
nod  for  members  to  make  up  their  minds  upon  the  facts.  The 
resolt  was  that  at  the  crowded  meeting  subsequently  held,  there 
was  passed  a  resolution,  with  only  one  dissenting  voice,  in  favor 
of  a  commission  for  arbitration.  In  the  whole  proceedings  there 
was  only  one  sentiment  present  in  the  minds  of  those  assembled: 
"tbia  is  a  question  for  arbitration." 

Several  messages  have  been  exchanged  between  societies  in 
the  two  lands,  the  replies  to  which,  given  from  this  side,  should 
be  noted.    Here  is  the  latest,  which  is  only  one  of  several.    The 
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Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  of  England  cubles  begging  the 
2,000.000  dear  yoang  Christian  Endeavorers  on  this  side  to  be- 
lieve that  their  brethren  and  sisters  in  England  "wonid  almost 
prefer  death  to  hearing  that  an  English  gnn  had  been  fired 
against  the  United  States,  the  broad  America  so  many  of  ns 
know  and  love.  May  Qod  avert  bo  direfal  a  calamity.  Bid 
tbem  not  only  pray  for  peace,  bat  remember  that  we  will  join 
them  at  the  mercy  seat  in  earnest  entreaty  that  this,  to  us,  inex- 
plicable alarm  may  be  the  occa^iion  for  a  new  and  stronger  alliimce 
between  all  Christian  hearts  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
that  we,  the  Christian  Endeavorers  of  both  conntries,  will,  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  do  onr  ntmost  to  create  a  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  righteousness  and  peace,  whenever  either  is  threatened 
by  our  statesmen  or  our  press.  Let  this  be  a 'holy  alliance' 
that  shall  leave  its  traces  on  the  fntnre  history  of  onr  world." 
The  following  reply  was  made  :  "  The  officers  of  the  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  heartily  reciprocate  your  senti- 
ments. We  pray  for  peace  and  for  rigbteons  arbitration  of  all 
difficulties  between  nations." 

Judicious  readers  will  notice  the  absence  of  one  word,  "^arbi- 
tration," in  the  English  telegram,  but  it  is  not  absent  in  the  Amer- 
ican reply.  It  goes  without  saying  that,  when  the  peace-loving 
people  of  the  United  States  with  one  accord  take  their  stand 
upon  arbitration  as  the  only  fair  method  of  settlement,  a 
rejection  of  that  mode  which  was  once  accepted  by  Britain  must 
cause  more  than  grievous  disappointment. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  there  are  cheering  signs 
that  the  sentiment  favorable  to  arbitration  in  some  form  begins  to 
show  its  force  and  wins  its  way.  The  most  noteworthy  is,  of 
course,  that  furnished  by  the  words  of  the  London  Times: 

We  wonid  welcome  any  reasonable  method  of  settling  the  dispute  with- 
out a  resort  to  force. 

There  is  no  particular  sanctity  in  the  Scbomburgk  line,  bat  it  was  re- 
garded by  Great  Britain  aa  marking  off  virtually  settled  districts  from  those 
still  unoccupied. 

It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  determine  what  districts  have  been  acta- 
ally  occupied  by  each  nation,  and,  excluding  those,  to  arbitrate  on  the  ud- 
settled  districts  as  a  whole.  It  would  not  then  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
Schomburgk  line  at  all,  while  the  objects  of  Lord  Salisbury's  restriction 
would  be  attained. 

It  is  difficult  for  American  readers  to  understand  the  aDiqoo 
position  of  that  paper,  especially  in  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
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Qre«t  Britain.  But  aa  an  ardent  iipoatle  of  arbitration,  and  most 
ftoxious  for  th^  vindication  of  that  principle  in  this  quarrel,  I 
ahouM  rather  bavo  those  words  from  the  Times  than  similar 
words  from  one-half  the  newspapers  in  England.  They  weigh 
more.  The  Intornatioiial  Arbitrutfon  Society,  of  which  Sir  John 
Labbock  is  clialrman,  is,  as  we  learu  by  cable,  to  declare  for  arbi- 
txatioT)  at  ita  coining  meeting.  This  will  not  bo  without  influence. 
bot  it  woalcl  have  been  more  powerfnl  bad  that  organixaiiou 
not  alTiliftlud  with  iho  Peaoo  Sxriety  and  received  itd  deli-gatea  as 
alliiM,  thns  coofoandin^  arbitration  with  "  Peaco-at-any-price," 
which  compt.'jleti  rae  to  resign  the  Vice-Presidency  with  which  I 
had  been  honored,  holding,  as  I  did,  that  peaceful  arbitration  is 
000  of  the  few  causes  for  which  it  is  not  onlv  juMtidMble,  but  a 
daty  to  fight.  Any  nation  which  refasos  arbitration  in  a  boond- 
ary  dtspnte  and  thus  resorts  to  war  ratiter  than  forego  its  claim 
to  Bit  as  judge  in  its  own  cause,  should  be  made  to  rcuiizo  the 
troth  of  Christ's  words:  "  They  that  take  up  the  sword,  shall 
perish  by  theaword."  We  should  fight  to  prove  the  truth  of  that 
ditcrce,  as  the  only  sure  means  of  finally  reaching  the  longed-for 
reign  of  peace.  If  ever  tho  industrial,  peace-loving  Republic  has 
to  draw  the  eword,  may  it  be  in  vindication  of  peaceful  arbitra- 
tion, in  international  disputes^  the  Christian  substitato  for  barbar- 
ous war. 

Many  have  been  watching  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  voice  in  favor 
of  this  principle,  because  of  all  men  living  he  has  done  most  to 
eslablish  it  between  the  two  branches  of  our  race.  It  required  a 
powcrfal  man  and  a  noble  one  to  lead  Parliament  to  accept 
arbitration  in  the  Alabama  dispute.  Many  have  wondered  how 
he  could  remain  silent,  aiuce  tlie  infinitely  lesser  qaeslion,  grave 
as  it  is,  of  the  sulTerings  of  the  Armenians  rons«d  him  to 
indignant  spei'ch.  He  spoke  at  length  in  his  reply  to  the 
CkronieU,  a  paper  which  has  done  much  good  service  to  both 
Britain  and  the  Uuited  States,  and  should  be  remembered  in  thid 
crisis.  Mr.  (iladstone's  words  are  important.  He  says  :  "  My 
opiatoQ  of  arbitration  is  unchanged,  although  it  cannot  be  of  use 
for  me  to  enter  the  di-'Cussion  at  this  moment." 

This  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  position  now,  nor  where  he  will 
be  found shonld  occasion  require.  He  adopted  arbitration,  when 
Prime  Minlst>»r,  in  the  Alnbama  case  with  the  United  States; 
and  hu  W4»  Prime  Miuieier  ia  mSo  when  his  Foreign  Secretary 
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accepted  the  holy  principle,  in  this  very  Venezuelan  dispute  which 
has  aroused  so  much  auinaosity  becweca  nations  who  should  be 
friends.  Mr.  Gladstone's  fame  is  to  rest  securely  upon  this  foun- 
dation, if  none  other.  In  his  duy  he  was  the  foremost  and  most, 
powerful  champion  of  arbitration. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  record  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  successor.  Ix)rd 
Rosebery,  as  an  arbitrationist,  ia  not  as  good  as  could  be  wished 
in  this  dispute.  He  refused  arbitration  with  Venezuela,  follow- 
ing Lord  Salisbury  ;  but  this  he  may  have  done  in  obeilience  to 
the  rule  of  continuity  in  foreign  policy,  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  would  not  have  promptly  acceded  to  the  express  desire  of 
the  United  States  that  the  dispute  should  be  thus  adjusted. 
Nothing  could  be  better  than  his  message,  recently  published,  in 
which  he  Bconts  the  idea  of  war  between  tlie  two  nations  "  about 
a  frontier  squabble  in  a  small  South  American  republic.'' 

One  of  the  weiglitiest  expressions  yet  cabled  comes  from  the 
Solicitor-General  of  the  last  Conservative  Government,  who  was 
offered  the  same  exalted  position  in  the  present  administration. 
Sir  Edward  Clarke.  Ue  said  to  his  constituents,  in  a  public 
speech  :  **If  England  goes  to  war  upon  this  issue,  she  will  not  be 
in  the  right."    So  much  for  arbitration  in  Britain. 

Expressions  of  good-will  and  of  desire  for  peace  with  their 
kindred  hero  have  been  too  numerous  to  quote,  but  there  is  one 
wliich  is  probably  unique  in  every  respect  in  the  whole  history  of 
international  disputes,  and  it  has  done  much  to  relieve  the  situ- 
ation. This  mcasiige  was  from  no  loss  personages  than  the  heir 
to  the  British  throne  and  his  son  in  succession  : 

"  Thej  earnestly  trust  and  cannot  bat  believe  the  present  orisia  will  be 
arranged  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  countries,  and  will  he  ancceoded 
by  the  same  warm  feeling  of  frienddbip  which  has  existed  between  them  for 
so  many  years." 

No  ordinary  feeling  of  good-will  and  of  kinship  called  forth  these 
graceful,  timely,  and  important  words.  That  they  do  not  echo 
the  sentiments  of  the  good  old  crowned  Queen,  'who  proved  her 
own  good-will  once  before  for  the  Republic  at  a  memorable 
crisis,  can  not  be  supposed.  This  message  burstiug  through  the 
limits  of  official  reserve  may  safely  be  taken  to  indicate  a 
peaceful  solution,  and  proves  again  that  blood  is  thicker  than 
water.  It  is  from  the  lieart,  and  none  of  us  can  hereafter 
say  or  write  that  the  Frince  of  Wales  ia  chiedy  the  leader  of 
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facbton  and  without  mnch  influence  or  power  beyond  this  sphere, 
la  thU  muttor  bia  bos  been  the  most  potent  voice  of  all  that  have 
reitcbeid  na.  Ho  hiuj  sown  precious  seed,  from  which  some  day  he 
may  reap  a  golden  harvest,  and  from  which  he  can  even  this  day 
fely  uAsnre  himself,  that  he  ha«  powerfully  contributed  to  the 

inU'uaucti  of  peace  within  the  world-wide  possesaions  of  our 
nee. 

It  ia  possible,  of  course,  perhaps  probable,  that  Lord  Salis- 
bary  may  agree  direct  with  Venezaela,  aa  be  has  the  right  to  do. 
President  Cleveland  opens  a  wide  door  here,  saying  any  adjnst- 
ment  of  the  boundary  which  that  country  may  deem  for  her  ad- 
Ttntiige  and  may  enter  into  of  her  own  free  will,  cannot,  of 
Morse,  be  objected  to  by  the  United  States.  Such  a  settlement 
might  naturally  be  more  agreeable  to  Lord  Salisbury  than  a 
letom  to  arbitration  which  he  haa  rejected.  Although  any 
peaceable  setilcment  wonld  be  well  it  would  not  be  so  condncive 
to  future  peace,  nor  render  war  between  the  conntries  so  nearly 
im]>ossible,  us  if  the  policy  of  arbitration  received  in  this  instance 
fortbor  vindication,  and  the  added  force  of  another  precedent  to 
inflncoce  fntnre  generations. 

The  simple  imth  is  that  the  British  in  the  past  have  laid  their 
ad  on  all  the  territory  they  could  acquire  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  in  obedience  to  their  instinct  for  expansion, 
and  having  auccessfuUy  done  so,  they  were  still  endeavoring  to  carry 
oat  the  same  policy  apon  the  American  Continent  with,  as 
they  supposed,  the  weak  Republic  of  Venezuela,  when  they  were 
lly  confronted  with  their  own  race  and  equals  in  the  art  of 
Ition  of  territory,  and  this  completely  changed  the  situation. 
They  bad  not  the  slightest  intention  of  interfering  with  the 
UuittH]  States,  nor  have  they  now.  The  silver  lining  to  this  war 
cloud  consists  not  in  the  fact  that  the  United  States  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a  part  of  international 
lav,  which  it  ia  not,  but  that  it  has  succeeded  in  convincing 
Britain  and  Europe  of  a  mnch  more  potent  faot,  that  it  ia  a 
de«p  rooted  instinct  ixdierent  iu  the  blood  of  the  larger  half  of 
oar  dominating  race. 

Qrcat  Britain,  aa  far  as  the  other  half  of  her  race  is  concerned, 
may  still  acquire  any  land  she  can  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  Americans  will  regard  the  spread  of  her  people  with  pride 
and  satisfaction,  if  she  will   kindly  permit  them  hereafter  to 
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enperiDtend  territorial  changes  apoa  the  American  continent,  a 
uphold  the  doctrine  of  peacefal  arbitration  upon  it.  Nor  can  she 
fairly  gradge  her  race  here  one  continent  when  she  haa  freedom  to 
roam  over  three. 

Every  nation  has  its  "  Red  Hag,"  some  nations  hare  more  tlian 
one,  but  what  the  "  Right  of  Asylum  "  is  to  Great  Britain,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  the  United  States.  E;ich  lies  very  deep 
in  the  national  heart.  Fevr  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  do  not 
share  the  opinion  of  Lord  Salisbury,  which  he  has  not  feared  to 
express,  that  the  ''  Right  of  Asylum  "  is  abused  and  should  be 
restricted,  bat  there  has  not  arisen  one  in  Britain  sufficiently 
powerful  to  deal  with  it.  The  United  States  never  had,  and 
has  not  now,  a  statesman  who  could  restrain  the  American 
people  from  an  eotburst  of  passion  and  the  extreme  consequences 
that  national  passion  is  liable  to  bring,  if  any  European  power 
undertook  to  extend  its  territory  apon  this  continent,  or  to 
decide  in  case  of  dispute  just  where  the  boundary  of  present  pos- 
sessions stand.    Such  differences  must  be  arbitrated. 

There  comes  in  the  life  of  every  manly  man  a  time  when  be 
has  to  assert  his  own  manhood.  It  is  difficult  for  the  mother  to 
understand,  or  to  approve  of,  the  child  she  nursed  in  his  utter 
helplessness,  standing  up  against  her  fond  decisions  for  hia  career 
and  in  turn  ruling  over  his  mother  for  her  good.  The  Republic  has 
become  of  age  and  entered  into  the  possession  of  his  heritage.  It 
has  so  much  room  that  itsdesire  does-not  go  in  the  direction  of  ac< 
quiring  non-coterminous  territory  to  which  alternative  his  parent 
land  is  reduced.  It  is  as  the  elder  brother  of  the  sixteen  Repub- 
lics upon  this  continent  that  it  inteuds  to  act.  It  claims  no 
sovereignty  over  the  weakest  of  these,  nor  has  it  any  intention  to 
interfere  in  their  domestic  concerns;  neither  does  it  desire  to 
hasten  the  departure  of  European  powers  from  this  continent  by 
anything  save  the  operiitions  of  natur:il  causea,  which  are  ending 
their  sway  as  rapidly,  perhaps,  as  is  desirable.  In  vain  does  Britain 
labor  to  build  up  British  communities  in  British  Guiana,  or  in 
Canada,  or  in  any  portion  of  this  continent;  she  only  establishes 
and  nurses  them  in  their  weakness,  as  Beaconsfield  so  truthfully 
said,  to  see  them  leave  her  in  their  strength.  A  noble  office,  the 
noblest  office  among  nations,  that  of  the  mother  is  hers;  but 
when  she  attempts  to  enlarge  her  boundaries,  as  she  has  undoubt- 
edly attempted,  by  drawing  several  linea  between  herself  and 
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jh  giving  Iter  more  territory  than  tlip  other,  the 
the  race  upon  this  continent  feols  that  it  mast 
FtoW'ft-darft  bo  consulted;  and  if  thut  other  half  out  of  tender  ro- 
prdlorGreat  Britain,  or  ont  of  a  still  higher  motive,  the  feel- 
ing of  what  ia  duo  to  herself  as  a  Christiun  naliou,  neks  thut  the 
«irrtct  boundary  shall  bo  determined  by  arbitration,  a  grave  re- 
ipoMibilily  rests  upon  those  who  reject  the  olire  branch. 
In  bis  speech  at  ^lauchester  Mr.  Balfour  said  he 

"TruiAed  and  believed  the  day  would  come  when  better  statesmen  in 
»atboflty,  and  more  fortunate  than  even  Monroe,  would  assert  a  doctrine 
bttwem  lh«  Rueliah -apeak iog  peoples  under  which  war  would  be 
Uble.  ' 

ftt  day  has  not  to  come,  it  has  arrived.  The  British 
Goremnient   hna  had  for  yoiirs  in  its  archives  an    invitation  from 

fuited  States  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  arbitration  which 
ises  this  hope,  and  Mr.  Balfour  is  one  of  those  who,  from 
tieif  great  position,  acem  most  responsible  for  the  rejection  of  the 
cod  he  90  ardently  longs  for.  Itia  time  that  the  j>eople  of  Great 
Britain  understood  that  if  war  be  still  possible  between  the  two 
cottntries.  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Republic  but  of  their  own 
oonntry.  not  of  President  Cleveland  and  Secretary  of  State  Oluey, 
bnt  of  Prime  Minister  Salisbury,  and  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Oommoaa,  Mr.  Balfour,  who  do  not  accept  the  oiTered  treaty 
which  would  banish  war  forever  between  the  two  nations  of  onr 
race.  This  invitation  was  sent  by  the  same  President  Cleveland, 
who  is  now  denounced  as  favoring  war. 

I  do  not  share  Mr.  .Stanley's  view,  which  Mr.  Balfonr  seems  to 
«cbo,  that  the  people  of  the  Unit<!d  States  would  go  to  war  with 
Great  BriLiin  lightly.  As  I  know  them,  tlieir  regard  for  the  ties 
th»t  bind  the  Engliah-a|)eaking  race  together  are  not  less  strong 
Dor  Ims  general  than  that  of  the  people  of  Britain  ;  bnt  being 
of  that  dominating  race,  the  American  is  sensitive  in  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  this  continent. 

Qe  fcclM  that  the  doctrine  of  arbitration  of  dixpntes  renders 
hage  a  u  unnecessary.      He  sees  clearly  that,  the  prin- 

eiple  01  lion  destroyed,  the  introduction  of  the  European 

mode  of  aetttement,  war,  follows.  Hence,  he  feels  it  to  be  bis 
liern  doty  to  npbold  arbitration,  just  as  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  preaerve  the  Union.  He  sees  that  it  would  be  better  to  rally 
thi«  continent  to  itfl  defence,  and  secnre  perpetual  peace  there- 
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after,  by  fighting  against  the  first., attempt,  should  any  be  niude, 
to  render  this  continent,  now  dedicated  to  Arbitration,  the  prey 
to  war  as  other  continents  are. 

John  Bright,  Quaker  as  ho  was,  nevertheless  pronounced  the 
war  for  the  preservation  of  our  Union,  a  duty.  Were  he  alive  to- 
day, he  would  tell  his  countrymen  that  if  they  persisted  in  reject- 
ing the  American  policy  of  arbitration  upon  questions  affecting 
the  American  Continent  and  lighted  the  torch  of  war  upon  it,  all 
the  crimes  recorded  in  human  history  would  pale  before  this. 

Peaceful  arbitration  is  the  great  gain  of  this  century.  It  was 
my  office  to  introduce  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  he  is  now,  the  delegation  from  the  British  Par- 
liament urging  arbitration.  In  the  conferences  I  had  with  him 
previous  to  his  receiving  the  deputation,  I  found  him  as  strong  a 
supporter  of  that  policy  as  I  ever  met.  I  do  not  wonder  at  his 
outburst,  knowing  how  deeply  this  man  feels  upon  that  question  ; 
it  is  to  him  so  precious,  it  constitateB  so  great  an  advance  over 
arbitrament  by  war  that — even  if  we  have  to  fight,  that  any  nation 
rejecting  it  may  suffer — I  believe  lie  feels  thatit  would  be  our  duty 
to  do  80,  believing  that  the  nation  which  rejects  arbitration  in  a 
boundary  dispute  deserves  the  execration  of  mankind. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic to  keep  in  mind  that  above  all  other  considerations  connected 
with  this,  in  itself,  most  trivial  dispute,  there  stands  imperilled  the 
Christian  substitute  of  i^eaceful  arbitration  for  barbarous  war. 
The  dangerous  stage  has  been  already  reached  and  passed.  There 
will  be  no  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  either 
upon  the  Venezuelan  question  or  upon  any  other,  because  the 
first  has  already  planted  itself  upon  the  rock  of  arbitration, 
and  the  other  is  slowly  but  steadily  moving  toward  its  accept- 
ance. 

No  government  can  live  in  Britain  which  dares  squarely  to  per- 
sist in  rejecting  arbitration  in  a  boundary  dispute  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Continent.  There  is  too  much  religion,  too  much  conscience, 
too  much  sincere  desire  for  peace  and  good  will  among  men,  and 
far  too  much  genuine  kindly  feeling  among  the  jieople  from 
Queen  to  Peasant  for  their  "kin  beyond  sea,"  to  permit  any 
government  to  commit  so  great  a  crime. 

AXDRKW   CaRNRQIB. 


BRlTISn  FEELING  ON  THE  VENEZUELAN 
QUESTION. 


BT  XnE  BIOHT  HOK.  JAMES  BBTCE,  AUTHOR  OF 
COMMONWEALTH." 


TBE  AMERICAN 


DcRlJTO  the  fortnight  of  excitement  which  followed  President 
CleTeland's  mcsBage  of  December  17tli,  I  was  on  the  Atlantic, 
rctarning  from  Cape  Town  to  England,  nor  have  I  had  time 
since  landing  to  examine  the  geography  and  tbe  diplomatic  his- 
tory of  thu  Venezuelan  boundary  question  with  sufficient  cure  to 
ftDttblu  me  to  diflcusa  it  here.     I  shall  therefore  say  nothing  as  to 

^ihe  mcrita  of  the  dispute;  while  as  regards  the  actual  diplomatic 
situation,  it  is  a  aitnatioa  which  may  change  fiom  day  to  day, 

■  and  cannot  well  be  dealt  with  in  an  article  which  will  not  be 

rread  till  three  or  four  weeks  after  it  has  boeu  written.  All,  there- 
fore, that  I  caa  attempt,  in  response  to  the  inTitation  of  tbe  Edi- 

-tor  of  Ibis  Review,  is  to  endeavor  to  summarize   for  Ameri- 

FcaD  readers  the  attitude  of  English  pnblio  opinion  ou  the 
Veo«zuclaQ    controTersy  and   the   impressions    made   by    the 

.langnage    of    Mr-    Cleveland    and    the    action    of    Congress. 

'Uothing  is  more  desirable  than  that  each  people  should  under- 
Bt»nd  how  the  other  has  felt  and  is  feeling  ou  such  a  matter.  Till 
they  do,  neither  can  make  proper  allowances  for  the  othor;  and  in 
international,  as  iu  domestic  relations,  the  making  of  due  allow- 

[ftnces  18  the  indispensable  prerequisite  to  friendliness  and  con- 
cord. 

Each  party  to  n  controversy  is  apt  to  estimate  the  interest  of 
the  other  party  by  that  which  he  feels  himself.  Now,  the  British 
people  had  cot  cared  about  the  Venezuelan  question  because  they 

|h»d  not  known  about  it.     It  would  be   well  within  the  mark  to 
ij  that  not  one  man  out  of  ten  thousand  was  aware  that  there 

'  ir«8  a  Venezuflaa  question  at  all.     Even  in  the  House  of  Com- 
Biona  I  doubt  whether  one  member  out  of  ten  had  heard  of  the 
roii.  CLXII   — xo.  471.  to 
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matter.     I  think  it  has  never  been  the  subject  of  debate  there, 
and  I  caa  recollect  only  one  member  who,  daring  the  last  fifteen 
years,  interrogated  the  Government  upon  the   subject.     Even 
those — very  few — persona  who  knew  that  it  was  being  meniioued 
in  correspondence   between  our  Government  and   that  of  the 
United  Slates  thought,  till  quite  recently,  that  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  was  entirely  indirect  and  secondary,  was  in  fact 
merely  that  of  a  friendly  power  tendering  its  good  officea  as 
mediator.     Nobody   had   the  least  idea  that  your  Government 
considered  the  matter  to  be  one  of  immediate  and  primary  im- 
portance to  America,  justifying  an  nltimatum.     That  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  could  be  deemed  involved  had  not  occurred  to  our 
minds.     We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  that  doctrine  as 
asserting  the  objections  entertained  by  the  United  States  to  two 
things,  viz.:  the  ctitablishment  of  any  new  settlement  of  a  F]uro- 
pean  Power  in  America,  and  the  attempt  to  forcibly  change  by 
Europeans  arms  the  form  of  government  which  an  American 
community  has  created.     The  instance  of  its  actnal  application 
(although  I  believe  that  it  was  not  referred  to  in  the  despatches) 
often  present  to  our  minds  has  been  the  case  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
occupation  of  Mexico  in  support  of  the  so-called  Empire  of 
Maximilian.     In  that  instimce  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
was  obvious,  direct,  palpable.     The  American  country  affected 
was  on   the   borders  of    the  United   States  ;  and  a  Europenn 
military  despotism  exercising  a  protectorate  over  that  country  by 
its  army  might  constitute  a  standing  menace  to  the  adjoining 
parts  of  your  Union.     In  this  instance  the  country  concerned  lies 
two  thousand  rnilea  by  sea  from  tho  United  States,  and  ranch 
further  by  land,  and  what  is  the   matter  in  dispute  ?    Not  the 
independence  of  an  American  State,  nor  its  form  of  government, 
but  some  thousand  square  miles,  mostly  trackless  forest,  the 
recognition  of  which  as  a  part  of  British  Guiana  would  not  add 
in  any    way    to    the    military    strength  of    Britain,     nor    in 
the    least    ailect    either   the   security    of    the   United    States 
or  any  of  her  material  interests.     There  was  therefore  no  idea 
of  traversing  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  any  other  principle  to  which 
American   opinion  is  attached.     Even    now,  after  reading  what 
has  been  said  by  Mr.  Olney  and  others  in  America,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  as  enunciated  by  Monroe  and  expounded  by  American 
historians  and  publicists  np  till  the  last  few  months,  seems  to 
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baTe  DO  more  application  to  this  particular  case  ihan  a  dogma  of 
theology  or  a  proposition  in  naathomatics.  Whether  this  British 
impression  ia  correct  is  a  qnestion  I  will  not  argne  ;  all  I  desire 
tocxpluin  is  that,  although  English  Btatesmenand  lawyers  might 
differ  atnoug  themselros  us  to  the  extent  to  which  the  doctrine 
may  fairlf  be  doomed  to  go,  none  has  on  this  occasion  sought 
to  challenge  it.  in  the  form  known  to  history,  or  has  supposed  it 
was  being  in  fact  challenged.  It  has  seemed  to  us,  as  it  seemed 
to  Mr.  Calhoun  in  iy48,that,  in  applying  any  snch  doctrine, 
"  no  general  rnle  can  he  laid  dowTi ;  every  case  iiiuat  be  decided 
on  its  own  merits."  This  case  seemed  to  be  wholly  outside  the 
doctrine  as  hitherto  understood.  We  remember  with  pleasure  that 
the  (  Totest  iti  the  message  of  18.J3  against  contemplated 

ioier'  .  uy  certain  European  power,  with  the  lately  formed 
8pani«b  republics  was  approved,  and  to  some  extent  suggested, 
byth    "'        '  I  lent,  even  in  those  BO-called  "  unrcgenerate 


days, 


•m  Act,  when  it  was  virtually  un  oligarchy  ; 


and  we  sympathize  to  the  full  with  the  desire  of  the  American 
people  that  groat  military  states  and  despotic  monarchies  shall 
oerer  spring  up  011  the  soil  of  the  New  World. 

Thia  remark  suggests  another  point  in  which  the  attitude  of  a 
lar^e  part  of  the  Aniericiin  public  Ims  taken  us  by  surprise. 
Tlut  p«rt  seems  to  give  ita  sympathy  to  Venezuela  rather  than 
to  Britlsb  Guiaua,  and  apparently  only  because  Venezuela  is 
called  a  republic.  The  notion  that  Great  Britain  ia  not  a  free 
oonniry  because  the  head  of  the  state  is  uot  elected  bnt  (greatly 
lo  the  convenience  of  a  democratic  people  which  has  elections 
enough  already)  is  selected  by  statute  from  a  particular  family 
according  to  a  defined  rule  must  surely  have  long  since  dis- 
•ppeiire<l  from  the  United  .States.  Yet  the  couverse  idea  seems 
to  linger  that  a  community  is  free  and  self-governing  because  it 
call*  itself  a  republic  and  its  head  a  president. 

Wlint  n  singulur  illustration  of  the  power  of  a  name  ?  Like 
ftlmoat  all  the  other  "republics"  of  Spanish  aud  Portuguese 
America  (Ohili  is  an  exception)  Venezuela  is  and  has  been  for 
many  yeara  a  military  tyranny.  Power,  won  by  force  and  main- 
tained partly  by  rifles  and  partly  by  money,  has  passed  from  one 
adventorcr  to  another,  with  no  freedom  and  no  self-government 
rs-  ••  -  -  things  are  understood  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
The  civilization  of  these  coantriea  ia  of  a  low  type. 
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Their  diplomacy  is  so  tricky  and  shifty  that  it   is  very  hard  to 
maintaia  any  diplomatiu  relations  with  them ;  and  one  of  tho 
difBcalties  we  have  hud  in  settling  this  question  with  Venezuela 
is  that  negotiations  have  been  interrupted  by  revolutions,  aud^ 
our  Foreign  Office  could  never  count  upon  having  that  which™ 
one  dictator  had  appeared  to  agree  to  accepted  by  the  next.    The 
questions   we   have  with    these    Spanish    American    republics^ 
are  seldom  imjjortaut,  but  they  are  always  vexatious,  for  their^l 
governments  have  no  sense  of  responsibility,  and  abase   the 
privilege  of  weakness.     As  respects  freedom  and  progress,  tho 
contrast  between  a  colony  like  Guiana,  peopled  by  men  of  the 
same  Dntch  and  English  blood  as  peopled  New  York  in  1776,iH 
and    the   Hispano-Iudiiin   communities    of  Central  and   SooUi^ 
America,  is  too  conspicuous  to  need  description.     There  is  not  u 
monarchy  in   Western  Europe,  perhnps  one  might  say  in  all 
Euroi)e  (excluding  Turkey),  that  is  not  more  free,  more  orderly,  ^ 
and  more  progressive  than  these  mock  republics  ;  and  it  is  not^ 
strange  that  the  British  colonists  in  the  disputed  territory,  who 
have  settled  there  in  the  belief  tluit  they  were  safe  under  colonial, 
laws  and  administration,  should  feel  alarmed  at  tho  risk  of  being] 
turned  over  to  such  a  government  as  that  of  Venezuela.     Anjeri- 
can  citizens  would  be  the  lu-st  to  relish  such  a  prospect  for  them-^ 
selves. 

I  am  not,  however,  arguing  that  American  sympathy  should 
go  with  the  colonists  on  the  ground  of  blood  or  of  freedom — 
justice  first.  What  has  astonished,  ns  is  that  the  mere  empty 
name  of  "republic"  should  apparently  have  won  much  American 
eympiitliy  for  tho  state  which  is,  in  fact,  the  less  free  of  the  two, 
and  the  less  like  your  own.  fl 

Justice  first.  This,  1  hope,  is  the  doctrine  which  English 
public  opinion  will  support.  We  had  certainly  no  idea  till  within 
the  last  few  weeks  that  we  were  suspected  of  "land  grubbing"  in 
South  America,  and  of  seeking,  as  someone  appears  to  have  said,  ^^ 
"  to  turn  the  Caribbean  Sea  into  a  British  lake."  No  one  here  ^M 
has  ever  heard  of  such  plans  or  aims.  If  they  exist  anywhere 
they  have  been  most  carefully  concealed  from  Parliament  and  from 
the  people.  So  far  from  endeavoring  to  increase  our  influence  aa 
against  the  United  States,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or 
Caribbean  Sea,  I  believe  that  if  the  United  States  wore  presently 
to  annex  Guatemala,  say,  or  Venezuela  itaelf,   Britaiu  would 
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with  nnconcerT),  so  far  as  no  treaty  rights  of  her  own 
fected.     Many  of  na  would  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  im- 

!  proremeDt  for  these  coantries,  aud  wonld  entertain  no  apprehen- 
sions save  for  tJie  well-being  of  the  United  States  Government 
it«elf,  which  would  bo  embarrassed  by  incorporation  of  populationa 
unfit  for  the  civic  duties  and  powers  of  citizens  of  a  free  republic. 
That,  however,  which  has  most  astonished  us  is  the  diaclosnro 
of  A  hostility  to  Great  Britain  in  considerable  secliona  of  the 
American  people.  We  have  long  been  aware  that  wo  are  dis- 
liked, as  a  nation,  in  some  European  conutries  ;  and  we  can  see 
why.  The  interests  and  the  claims  of  France,  for  instance,  como 
into  contact  with  those  of  Britain  in  several  parts  of  the  world, 
and  although  both  nations,  feeling  that  their  highest  and  ulti- 
mate interest  is  peace,  are  resolved  to  preserve  it,  still  the  con- 
tact is  attended  by  a  curtain  amount  of  friction.  To  esplain  the 
causes  of  German  dislike  is  less  easy  ;  but  there  has,  no  doubt, 
beeD  some  rivalry  in  colonization  and  a  keen  rivalry  in  commerce  ; 
though,  as  it  is  the  German  housos  that  in  commerce  have  been 
gaining  upon  the  British,  one  hardly  sees  why  German  feeling 
shoald  be  so  much  stronger  against  Britain  than  British  feeling 

^|«^iiist  Germiiny.  Speaking  generally,  one  may  say  that  the 
Bltion  of  detachment  which  Britain  has  ttiken  up  in  the 
politics  of  Europe,  and  her  immunity  from  invasion,  together 
with  the  sharp  competition  for  colonial  expansion  which  has 
marked  the  last  few  years  (so  far  as  the  tropica  are  concerned 
it  will  probably  turn  out  to  have  been  a  waste  of  force)  have 
roodered  the  aversion  to  England  in  several  continental  countries 
explicable.  Differences  of  r»ce  character  make  each  people 
perceive  the  faults  of  the  other  with  too  quick  a  resentment,  and 
dull  the  appreciation  of  merits.  The  newspapers  fan  every 
spark  of  annoyance  into  a  flame  and  cover  violence  and  misrcpro- 
aentation  with  tho  cloak  of  patriotism.  They  are  as  great  a 
danger  to  peace  in  our  hemisphere  now  as  the  jealousies  of  kings 
and  qneens  were  in  earlier  centnries. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  these  explanations  are 
not  available.  Those  Englishmen  who  have  travelled  in  America 
have  of  coarse  lo«n  aware  of  the  mischief  yonr  schoolbooks  do 
in  teaching  young  people  to  rcg:ird  the  English  as  enemies 
faecanae  there  was  war  in  the  days  of  George  III.  Such  English- 
meakuew  thftt  as  Brit.iiQ  is  almost  tho  only  great  power  with 
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which   the  United  States  has    had    diplomatic    controversieaj 
national  feeling  has  sometimea  been  led  to  regard  her  aa 
adversary,  and  displays  of  national  feeling  often  took  ',he  form 
of  defiance.     Even  such  travellers,  however,  were  not  prepared 
for  the  language  of  the  President  and  iu  reception  in  uuui) 
quarters,  while  aa  to  Englishmen  generally,  they  could  scarcelj 
credit  their  eyea  and  ears.     "  Why,"  they  said,  "  should  we  ue 
regarded  aa  enemies  by  our  own  kinsfolk  ?    No  territorial  dispnt 
is  ponding  between  na  and  them,  like  those  we  have  or  have 
lately  had  with  France  and  Russia.     No  explosions  of  Jingoisr 
have  ever  been  directed  against  them,  like  those  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  evoked  against  Rus-siasome  twenty  years  ago.    Tbei 
is  very  little  of  that  commercial,  and   none  of  that  colonial; 
rivalry  which  wo  have  with   Franco  and    Germany,   for    the 
Americans  are  slill  chiefly  occupied  in  developing  their  interna 
rosonrccs,  and  have  ample  occnpation  for  their  energy  and  their* 
capital  in  doing  so.     Still  less  is  there  that  incompatibility  of 
character  and  temper  which  sometimea    seta   ua   wrong    with 
Frenchmen,  or  R-assians,  or  even  Qermaus,   for  we  and   the^X 
Americans  como  of  tho  same  stock,  speak  the  same  langnago^l^ 
rea<l  tho  same  books,  tliink  npon  similar  lines,  are  connected  by 
a  thousand  tics  of  family  and  friendship.     No  two  nations  conld 
be  better  fitted  to  understand  one  another's  ideas  and    institu- 
tions.    English  travellers  and  writers  used  no  doubt  formerly  to 
assume  airs  of  sapercilious  condescension    which    must    have 
been  offensive  to  Americans.     Bnt  those  airs    were   dropped 
twenty  or    thirty    years    ago,    and    the   travellers   who   return 
now  return  full  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  they  have  received 
and  full  of  admiration  for  the  marvellous  progress  they  bavj 
■witnessed.     We  know  all  about  the  Irish  faction  ;  but  the  Trial: 
faction  do  not  account  for  this.     So   wo  quite  understand  thai 
resentment  was  caused  in  the  North  and  West  of  America  by  the 
attitude  of  our  wealthy  class  during  the  Civil  War.     But  that^ 
attitude  was  not  the  attitude  of  the  British  nation.     We  refused 
to  join  Louis  Napoleon  when  he  wislied  to  recognize  the  Cou"^! 
fcderacy,  and  tho  mass  of  our  people  always  gave  their  sympathy^ 
to  the  cause  which  they  held  to  bo  the  caase  of  freedom.     As  for 
the  harm  done  by  the  carelessness  which  allowed   the  e6cu])0  of 
tlie  *•  Alabama,"  m-o  went  to  arbitration  upon  that  and  paid  a  larger 
sam  than  the  United  States  found  itself  able  to  allot.    Oc 
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oommorcial  prosperity  is  so  closely  iavolved  with  that  of  the 
Tt  it  i1  St;(te3  that  we  watch  the  movements  of  her  commerce 
.. ,  1  iliL  ;i  ^i  vity  of  her  iadastries  almost  as  narrowly  as  we  do  our 
own,  and  with  nearly  as  direct  a  sympathy.  She  has  grown 
norinously  in  resoarcea  and  in  power.  We  have  watched  that 
owth  with  a  satisfaction  unalloyed  hy  jejilousy,  for  we  have 
garded  her  as  a  mighty  force  for  good  in  the  world,  certainly 
never  dreaming  that  her  force  and  oars  could  come  into  collision. 
We  cannot  imagine  that  she,  with  her  immeuao  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, can  be  apprehensive  of  onrselvea  or  of  any  other  power.  She 
is  too  strong  for  that.  Moreover,  we  havo  not  sought  to  circnm- 
Kxibe  her  action  or  to  stand  in  her  way.  Only  two  years  ago 
▼hen  til-  '  '!»  of  Hawaii  arose,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  she 

voald  ti  ^10  annex  those  islands,  or  declare  a  protectorate 

orer  them.  Lord  Rosebery  remained  silent,  thongh  that  silence 
displeased  some  few  English  Jingoes  and  disappointed  not  a  few 
American  Jingoes.  Our  pross,  whf)se  tone  often  exasperates 
Coutioeotal  nations,  is  almost  uniformly  re3|)ectful  and  friendly 
(o  Atneri(».  What  can  wo  have  done  to  provoke  in  the  United 
States  feelings  so  unlike  those  wliich  we  onrselves  cherish  ?" 

In  thus  summing  np  what  one  haa  been  hearing  on  all  sides 
b  Britain  during  the  last  fortnight,  I  am  not  exaggerating  either 
the  amazement  or  the  regret  with  which  the  news  of  a  threatened 
breach  between  the  two  countries  was  received.  The  average 
Englishman  likea  America  far  better  than  any  foreign  nation ; 
he  admires  the  **  go,"  ae  he  calls  it,  of  your  people,  and  is  soon 
at  home  amonj;  you.  In  fact,  he  does  not  regard  yon  as  a  foreign 
nation,  as  any  one  will  agree  who  has  noticed  how  different  has  been 
the  reception  given  on  all  public  occasions  to  your  last  four  envoys, 
Measra.  Welsh.  Lowell,  Phelps,  and  Lincoln  (as  well  as  your  present 
ambaaaador)  from  that  accorded  to  the  ambassadors  of  any  other 
power.  The  educated  and  thonghtful  Englishman  has  lookad 
upon  your  Republic  as  the  champion  of  freedom  and  peace,  has 
held  you  to  be  our  natural  ally,  and  has  even  indulged  the  hope 
of  a  permacent  alliance  with  you,  under  which  the  citizens  of 
esicb  country  should  have  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  other 
cad  be  aided  by  the  consuls  and  protected  by  the  fleets  of  the 
other  nil  orer  the  world.  The  sentiments  which  the  news  from 
America  evoked  were,  therefore,  common  to  all  classes  in  Eng- 
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After  a  few  days  people  began  to  nnderstand  that  CoagreBs 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  necessarily  represeutiug  the  whole  people, 
and  understood  also  that  the  first  ribrations  of  the  chord  of  na- 
tional Bentimeut — a  chord  which  responds  in  all  high-spirited  peo- 
ples when  they  are  told  that  their  honor  is  affected — might  be 
different  from  the  deliberate  conviotions  of  the  citizens  when 
there  had  been  time  to  enqairo  whether  either  national  honor  or 
national  interests  were  in  danger.  It  came  to  be  known  that 
many  who  had  declared  approval  of  the  President's  message  had 
not  understood  it  to  mean  war,  and  that  influential  bodies  re- 
gretted its  tone,  and  that  the  Christian  churches  were  pleading 
fur  peace  and  good-will.  Thus  the  tension  relaxed.  Men  felt  it 
impossible  to  suppose  that  we  could  find  ourselves  fighting  with 
the  people  wo  like  best  in  the  world  for  a  matter  we  knew  nothing 
about  till  a  month  ago,  a  matter  which  we  had  cared  nothing 
about  until  the  language  of  menace  was  used,  and  a  matter  in 
which  we  have  a  scarcely  perceptible  interest,  and  you  an  interest 
even  smaller. 

A  shock  has  been  given  to  public  confidence,  not  only  in  the 
spheres  of  commerce  and  finance,  but  in  other  spheres  also.  A 
postponement,  which  may  prove  fatal,  of  the  efforts  of  Britain 
to  save  the  Armenian  Christians  from  extermination  has  most 
unhappily  followed.  Nor  are  wc  entitled  to  assume  that  all 
danger  is  over,  though  some  of  us  will  not  believe  that  a  shot 
will  ever  be  fired  by  either  people  against  the  other  until  it  has 
been  fired.  But  the  results  of  the  crisia  will  not  have  been 
wholly  unfortunate  if  it  leads  us  in  Britain  to  study  and  compre- 
hend bettor  the  linos  upon  which  opinion  is  moving  in  the 
United  States,  if  it  rouses  both  people  to  try  to  eliminate  any 
causes  for  reciprocal  jealousy  or  offence  which  may  be  remov- 
able, and  if  it  hastens  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  system 
of  arbitmtion  for  the  settlement  of  all  grounds  of  difference 
between  them.  Already  those  in  both  countries  who  realize  not 
only  the  material  evils  of  war,  but  the  incalculable  and  abiding 
injury  war  inflicts  on  the  moral  and  political  life  of  a  nation, 
have  been  awakened  to  a  warmer  love  of  peace  and  a  keener  sense 
of  kinship,  just  as  the  imminence  of  a  complete  rupture  some- 
times renews  the  affection  of  estranged  relatives  and  leads  to 
reconciliation.  Englishmen,  many  of  whom  would  have  no 
great  dislike  to  a  war  with  some  other  power  (for  there  is  a 


pugnacity  or  uonry  tJie  J?'i!tli  s  time  left  amonj 
thoroughly  pacific  in  this  instanco,  and  that  not  merely 
or  perhaps  chiefly  from  pfudence,  but  because  they  feel  that  a 
w»r  with  America  wonld  he  a  civil  war,  in  which  even  victories 
coold  bring  no  glory — hella  niillos  habitura  Iriumphos.  Thou- 
candS  of  ns  baye  dear  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atkntic. 
Ffow  could  wo  rejoice  in  what  would  afflict  them  ?  or  they  in 
what  would  ulTlict  us  ? 

Englishmen  have  also,  I  think,  an  open  mind  on  the  bound- 
ary question.  They  h:ive  not  yet  looked  into  it,  and  they  are 
prepared  to  do  so  with  a  wish  to  be  fair.  Passion  has  not  yet 
been  aroused,  and  will  not  be,  except  by  the  language  of  menace,  c 
No  dirisiou  of  political  opinion  baa  so  far  arisen,  a  fact  rare 
enough  to  be  remarkable,  for  many  questions  of  foreign  policy 
hare  been  hotly  contested  in  Britain  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  in  every  case  where  aggression  on  another  state  was  suspected 
there  have  been  warm  protests,  sometimes  vehement  party 
struggles.  If,  therefore,  any  part  of  the  case  for  British  Guiana 
is  Bhown  to  be  weak,  i>ublic  opinion  will,  I  believe,  refuse  to  press 
it,  and  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  own  ourselves  mistaken. 
Every  one  desires  that  an  honorable  way  out  of  the  present 
diOicnl ty  may  be  found.  If  the  same  temjier  prevails  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean — as  we  tnist  and  believe  it  does — that 
Way  rill  be  found. 

Jamkb  Brtce. 
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BY  THE  HON.  F.  T.  OEEENHALOE,  GOVEHKOE  OP  MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  practical  politician  is  the  necessary  outcome  of  practical 
politics  ua  wo  find  them  to-day.  A  geueral  understanding  of  t!ie 
character  of  the  practical  politician  is  therefore  indispensable  in 
the  consideration  of  what  practical  politics  are,  and  what  they 
ought  to  be.  And  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  practical 
politician  eren  now  has  his  uses  and  his  merits,  as  well  as  his 
vices  and  his  defects. 

He  is  loyal,  diligent,  indefatigable  in  the  support  of  his  party 
and  its  candidates.  The  genuine  practical  politician  never  bolts 
the  ticket,  and  he  never  forgets  or  forgives  the  man  who  does. 
He  is  versed  in  all  the  learning  of  political  mechaniHm  ;  ho  knows 
jnst  when  a  caacns  is  to  be  held  ;  what  States  hold  elections  in 
any  particular  year  ;  what  majorities  were  given  at  this  or  that 
election  ;  what  "  out "  there  is  in  any  candidate. 

If  any  question  of  principle  arises,  he  refers  glibly  to  the  last 
party  platform;  that  is  his  bible,  gospel  and  (aw  In  fact,  ho 
looks  upon  principle  as  a  kind  of  imposture  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  employ — not,  however,  for  the  wise  and  ijitelligonl, 
but  for  the  ignorant  mass  which  is  to  be  cajoled  and  taken  in. 

As  I  have  said,  ho  is  loyal  in  a  certain  sense  and  to  a  certain 
degree.  He  is  a  Dugald  Dalgetty  enlisted  for  the  campaign; 
he  is,  as  the  lawyers  might  say,  true  ad  litem.  He  has  an  inex- 
orable rale  by  which  he  can  determine  whether  a  public  man  is 
politically  dead  or  politically  very  much  alive  and  at  lht«  front, 
or,  as  he  would  say,  •*  on  top."  Ho  is  present  at  all  political 
gatherings  of  his  own  party,  and  sometimes  at  those  of  the  other 
parties.  Neither  rain,  nor  heat,  nor  business,  nor  family  cares, 
ever  prevent  iiim  from  being  ou  hand  where  any  political  bosi- 
ness  is  to  be  transacted.     In  his  moral  character  he  ranks  well 
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with  the  ftTorage  of  mankind.  He  is,  as  n  rule,  neither  licen- 
t  r  intemperate.     His  views  of  principle  in  ordinary  affairs 

I  ict  not  apply  to  the  business  of  politics.     His  justilicatiou 

o(  qnestionable  transactions  brought  up  to  him  for  discussion  by 
bis  wife  and  daughters  is  tliat  such  matters  do  not  full  within 
the  realm  of  ordinary  moral  rules;  they  belong  to  the  mysterious 
domain  of  politics. 

Ho  comes  to  think  that  he  makes  and  unmakes  political 
careers  »n<l  political  reputations  ;  that,  after  all,  he  is  the  main- 
Bpring.  the  force  and  the  regulator  of  the  body  politic — to  which 
term  he  gives  a  much  narrower  meaning  than  the  true  one.  He 
re^erenoes  the  machine,  because  he  regards  himself  as  the 
nuchiae,  or  as  a  large  part  of  it ;  ho  loves  details — he  is  a  detail 
himself.  Principles — great  movements  of  the  people — a  candidate 
who  has  shot  into  the  firmament  like  a  new  star,  without  having 
bocn  ptxt  there,  and  lighted  like  a  lamp,  these  things  disconcert 
and  irri bite  him.  The  "  slate '' is  more  important  to  him  than 
Magna  Charla  or  &nj  conceivable  constitution.  The  "slate" 
nost  not  be  imperilled  by  revolutionary  forces.  And  he  says,  in 
the  spirit  of  Louis  XIV.:  '*  The  Slate,  it  is  I."  He  relies  greatly 
opoa  what  he  calls  the  "farmer  vote,"  the  "soldier  vote,"  the 
"labor  vote,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  and  can  tell  yon  exactly  and  pre- 
cisely why  a  candidate  will  or  will  not  get  one  or  the  other  of 
thcae  class  votes,  which  he  Grmly  believes  are  always  cast  en  hloc. 
lie  cannot  realize  the  inherent  independence  and  power  of  reason- 
ing of  thousands  of  soldiers,  farmers  or  workiugmen. 

He  is  a  profound  believer  in  thaumaturgy,  in  coups  d'etat,  in 
■orpriscs.  Ho  says  :  "Wait,  wait ;  this  campaign  is  yonng  yet; 
fomething  will  drop — about — lot  me  see — well,  about  six — no, 
five  days  from  now."  He  always  has  the  air  of  accurate  calcula- 
tion, of  guarded  and  judicial  statement ;  he  is  a  Delphic 
oracle,  able  to  prove  himself  an  infallible  prophet,  whatever 
happens. 

He  reganls  the  giving  of  his  vote  as  a  personal  favor  to  be  re- 
turned by  personal  favors.  A  public  ofHcial  who  distributes 
offices  among  his  personal  friends  and  relations,  ho  considers 
worthy  of  all  commendation.  "  Wiiy  shouldn't  a  man  stick  by' 
hi«  frionda— why  shouldn't  he  help  his  family  ?  This  method 
of  dealing  with  the  public  service  is  an  evidence  of  a  noble  and 
gonerooa  heart."    Family  and  friends  are  realities.    The  state. 
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the  country,  the  pnblic  ?  These  are  mere  "  platform  "  words  and 
are  not  real  entities. 

The  type  of  practical  politician  now  nnder  consideration  is  a 
'*  professional/'  living  for  politics  and  living  out  of  politics.  He 
doos  much  political  work,  bat  only  on  the  quid  pro  quo  principle. 
"  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  he  says  with  great  gusto,  for 
he  loves  to  defend  his  position  by  scriptural  quotations.  Ho 
must  be  "recognized,"  and  he  is  eager  to  point  out  to  the  raw 
recruit  also  that  for  everything  he  does,  he  must  be  "  recognized." 
He  loves  to  go  to  some  young  patriot  burning  with  devotion  to 
his  state  or  his  city,  who  has  swept  the  corrupt  element  of  a  con- 
vention like  chaff  before  the  Sirocco-like  wind  of  his  scorcliing 
invective,  and  whisper  to  him  that  the  reform  nominee  is  bound 
to  give  him  such  and  such  a  place,  "because  you  made  bis 
nomination  possible." 

But  with  all  his  fanlts,  his  follies,  his  amusing  characteris- 
tics, it  must  be  remembered  that  he  is  a.  constant  force  He  never 
lets  anything  go  by  default.  He  is,  indeed,  a  machine,  tireless, 
fearless,  conscienceless,  and  remorseless — at  least  in  his  own  sphere 
of  action. 

He  insists  upon  the  unreality  of  things.  A  is  popular  and 
always  commands  applause.  To  make  B  "  popular,"  all  tliat  is 
necessary  is  to  furnish  tiie  applunse.  C  never  seeks  an  office — 
the  office  seeks  him,  D  can  be  put  in  the  same  class  as  G — a 
petition  of  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  names,  can  be  got  at  a  very 
small  fignre  and  with  very  little  labor  But  the  *'  practical  poli- 
tician "  seldom  or  never  deceives  the  public  by  these  ingenious 
but  shallow  devices.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false — the  diamond  from  the  paste. 

Again,  our  politician  places  much  dependence  upon  money. 
He  assumes  a  cold,  practical  air — a  great  idea  is  mentioned  to 
him,  a  plan  which  will  really  call  a  sluggish  people  to  arms — 
but  he  says  coldly  and  cynically  :  "  Yes,  but  whero's  the  money  ?" 
And  many  men  who  have  started  in  politics  with  an  idea, 
with  a  sentiment,  with  an  inspiration,  being  beaten  down, 
have  become  doubly  and  more  the  advocates  of  Mammon.  The 
new  doctriuo  is  so  practical,  tliey  become  really  ashamed  of 
their  ideals ;  they  go  to  the  farthest  extreme  of  the  meanest  and 
basest  practical  politics,  and  actually  seek  to  hide  the  early  and 
noble  ideals  which  their  young  manhood  oherished. 
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The  practical  politician  firmly  believes  that  tlie  sole  measure 
' -rail  ofBce  is  tho  ability  to  get  it.  Competency, 
lice,  honesty,  are  merely  "  platform"  words — 
altong,  bnt  of  no  real  significance.  In  fact,  the  less  ability 
the  candidate  has  for  a  place,  the  more  ability  he  displays 
in  aeouriu^  it  "He  has  a  right  to  aspire — it  is  an  hon- 
orable ambition — and  be  isn't  aabaraed  to  say  what  he  wants 
•od  to  set  his  friends  to  work."  This  is  the  hinguage  of 
iho  so-called  priictical  politician.  He  admires  nothing  so  much 
as  the  brntal  frankness  of  a  selfish,  sordid  creature,  whose  stupid- 

^ity  makes  him  proud  of  his  infamy. 
Of  course  there  is  a  very  different  stripe  of  "practical  politi- 
ctans.'^  There  are  men  of  conscience,  intelligence  and  patriotic 
parpoee.  They  have  made  their  influence  felt  in  many  ways — 
cbtofly  in  local  or  municipal  politics — where,  m  fact,  the  widest 
tfitl  is  open  to  their  efforts.  These  are  men  who  believe  that 
me  grandest  "  recognition  "  their  devoted  labors  can  receive  is  in 
tho  Btrengthening  and  purifying  of  the  body  politic,  in  honest 
and  economic  modes  of  administration;  in  extending  public  bene- 
r  fit«  to  the  whole  public,  and  diffusing  the  blessings  of  good  gov- 
H^  eminent,  as  the  Almighty  diffuses  the  sunshine,  over  each  and 
K|il  alike. 

^^B  Politics  80  often  deal  with  ignoble  things — things  of  the 
aarth,  "  earthy " ;  things  ol  the  pocket,  of  the  sewer,  of  the 
gntt«r  ;  with  disagreeable  people,  disagreeable  places.  Patient 
labor,  st'lf-denial,  sacrifice  are  needed.  Comfort,  pleasure,  lux- 
nries,  necessities  must  be  given  up  to  ensure  success.  Rebuffs, 
insnlts,  calnmuy,  ridicule,  defeat  and  disaster,  must  bo  met  and 
orercome.  This  is  the  environment,  these  the  lactors,  which 
confront  the  earnest.,  patriotic  man. 

The  prospect  herein  outlined  is  not  encouraging.     No  wonder 
that  young  men  of  refinement,  of  ambition,  of  honesty,  of  aspira- 

Ption,  glowing  with  patriotic  purpose,  eager  to  serve  their  fellow- 
moo,  slinnk  from  the  herculean  task  confronting  them  here.  But 
this  is  the  place,  and  here  are  the  materials,  where  and  with 
wi  "  '  \t  souls  have  labored  and  have  been  victorious.  Lib- 
er; 1  <3,  equality,  education  and  progress  in  every  direction, 
hare  been  set  free  from  just  such  elements  as  these,  or  worse 
\u  these,  and  have  emerged  shapes  of  glory  and  strength  to 
Idtiu  and  comfort  mankind.     And  even  now  the  strong  soul 
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can  find  his  loveliest  Ideal  imprisoned  somewhere  in  tills  sor 
Aetna!.    Thomas  Carlyle,  in  hie  grim  eloquent  way,  says,  in  Sar- 
tor Reaartus,  Book  II.,  chapter  IX.  : 

"Yes,  hero  in  this  poor,  miserable,  hampered,  despicable 
Actual,  wherein  then  oven  now  standest,  here  or  nowhere  is  thy 
Ideal.  Woric  ifc  out,  therefrom,  and,  working,  believe,  livei,  be 
free.  Fool  1  the  Ideal  is  in  thyself,  the  impediment,  too,  ia 
in  thyself  ;  thy  Condition  is  but  the  slnff  thou  art  to  shape  that 
same  Ideal  out  of.  What  matters  whether  such  stuff  be  of  this 
sort  or  that,  so  tiie  Form  thou  give  it  be  heroic — be  poetic  ? 
0  thou  that  pinestin  the  imprisonment  of  the  Actual,  and  criest 
bitterly  to  the  Gods  for  a  Kingdom  wherein  to  rule  and  create, 
'  know  this  of  a  trnth  :  the  thing  thou  seekest  is  already  with  thee, 
here  or  nowhere,  couldat  thou  only  see  !  " 

Truer  or  more  inspiring  words  than  these  were  never  written. 
Out  of  the  rand,  the  uncleanness,  the  dishonors,  of  the  Aotnal 
and  the  practical,  it  is  permitted  to  the  true  man,  to  the  patriot  and 
hero  of  this  practical  age,  to  mould  the  grandest  Ideals  into  reali- 
ties, living,  breathing,  working  for  good.  But  the  heroic,  patri- 
otic spirit  is  indispensable.  No  dillefanto  devotion,  no  narrow, 
selfish  ambition,  will  have  the  power  to  eflfect  these  magic  results. 

Now,  while  it  is  necessary  to  be  riglit — iti  order  to  command 
success — it  is  not  enough  to  be  right.  Having  determined  oq 
what  is  right,  in  a  given  Case,  you  cannot  send  out  your  purpose 
like  a  stray  child  to  be  abused,  deceived  and  beaten;  a  strong,  well- 
equipped  escort  must  accompany  and  guard  that  purpose,  able 
to  deal  with  friends  and  foes,  to  protect  inevcry  way  the  interests 
of  their  charge.  How  to  launch  a  noble  purpose  at  the  right 
time,  to  provision  it,  to  equip  it,  so  that  it  may  meet  the  storms 
which  are  sure  to  come,  is  the  tnie  study  of  the  true  and  honest 
practical  politican.  He  must  be  wise  as  the  serpent,  and  harm- 
less as  the  dove  to  the  Stale. 

Tact  in  an  honest  cause  is  almost  as  valuable  as  virtue. 
Knowledge  of  men  is  as  necessary  to  a  good  man  aa  to  a  bad  one. 
Too  often,  the  reformer  imitates  the  example  of  Mr.  Tiipmaa, 
who,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  broke  through  the  ice,  ruslied  across 
the  fields  shouting  "fire,"  leaving  Mr  Pickwick  to  his  fate. 

Can  a  politican  be  pure  and  practical  ?  Yes.  Must  he  be 
Tisionary  in  order  to  bo  virtuous?  Emphatically,  no.  Truth 
and  justice  need  less  management  than  falsehood  and  injnatice. 
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it  intelHgent.  well-disciplined  forces  are  necessary  oven  to  tho 
inap  of  truth  and  JDstice.     Proepero   must   ever  be  on   the  alert 

en  if  Caliban  is  his  only  enemy. 
Why  does  an  honest,  patriotic  uiau  take  office  ?    Office  st-l- 
>m  enriches  the  honest,  patriotic  man.     A  Hat  of  tho  lejidiug 

lericmu  public  men  to-day  will  cBtablish  thia  fact.     Most  of 

em  are  lucky  if  they  have  a  competency,  or  indeed  escape 
tnkrnptcy.  One  of  the  moving  causes,  then,  must  be  "that 
ii  inflrmity  of  noble  minds,"  ambiliou,  tlio  love  of  fume,  of 
»pal»r  •pplanse— in  short,  of  glory-  But  is  there  not  blended 
ith  tbia  motive,  in  many  coses,  a  passionate  love  of  country, 
"tn  iQte&Be  longing  innate  in  great  souls 

"To  scatter  bleadngs  o'er  a  smilini;  land. 
And  read  th«lr  history  in  a  nation's  eyes  ?" 

I  of  power  exercised  by  a  great  man  for  the  welfare  of  his 
p>f  his  foUow-mcn,  must  make  him  feel  as  nearly  divine 
u  anything  can. 

The  ordinary  practical  office-holder  is  not  borne  np  by  any  of 

visions  of  glory.     The  reward  of  faithful  and  patient  ser- 

ia  the  respect  and  affection  of  those  who  come  in  contact 

.hiro,  and  he  consoles  himself  by  reflecting  that  even   if  he 

ily  been  charged   to  drive  a  nail  into  the  timbers,  or  to 

ilk  the  seams,  of  the  ship  of  state,  these  simple  services  are 

Iling  their  honest  story  every  day  that  tho  majestic  fabric  floats. 

ileu  must  makoa  living,  too,  and  men  of  wonderful  ability  can 

be  foood  in  just  such  subordinate  stations  who  can  accomplish  great 

recalta  when  directed  by  others,  but  who  are  weak  and  inefficient 

I  when  acting  for  tlicnisclvos. 

The  conclusion   of  tho  whole  matter  then  is  that  high  and 

uUe  aims  must  bo  supplemented  by  careful,  patient,  intelligent 

-by  unselflah  courage  and  fidelity.     And  the  people  them- 

IvM  must  regard  public  service  more  justly,  if  not  more  chari- 

lily,   than  they  8<.!eru  to  do  at  present.     The  outlook  is  en- 

)unigine  ;  a  better,  nobler,  more  patriotic  spirit  is  abroad  in  the 

)un'-  '1  are  finding  that  they  must  not  censure,  but  act — 

t:.-_.      .  iiiaelveaare   largely   responsible   for  what  they  con- 

tmn,  ftnd  apou  the  whole,  I  believe,  we  are  approaching  a  new 

sr  er«  of  "  pructicttl  politics." 

F.  T.  GUE£KHA1.GB. 
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BY   EDWABD   ATKIXSON. 

A  QUESTION  isgradually  shaping  itself  in  the  minds  of  nieu  wli« 
take  a  long  look  ahead  which  in  an  apparently  simple  form  yet' 
involves  most  complex  problems.     That  question  is :  "  What  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  great  annual  additions  to  the  world's  stock  ol 
gold   which    are  now  certain    to  be   made   for  many  years    to 
com©  ?"    This  additional  supply  of  gold  is  produced  tinder  very^ 
dijierent  conditions  from  those  under  which  the  last  great  snpplj 
wasadded  when  the  gold  product  of  California  and  Australia  wa 
devoloped.      At    that   time    the    greater  part  of  tlie  gold  wa 
derived  from  jilacer  mines  by  surface  washing  or  from  separat 
and  distinct  deposits  or  pockets  corresponding  to  the  ComstocI 
lode.     For  many  years  this  product  was  developed  by  chance anc 
not  by  science  :  the  profits  were  attained  indiscriminately  by  cot 
mon  laborers — by  men  wholly  ignorant  of  mining,  or  by  men  ol 
science,  aptitude  and  previous  education.  It  was  subject  to  no  rule 
and  there  could  be  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production  dthel 
in  terms  of  labor,  in  terms  of  exchange  for  the  goods  and  ware 
consumed  in  the  processes,  or  by  any  coraparisoa  with  geiier 
prices. 

The  present  product  of  gold  ia  being  developed  under  totallj 
different  conditions.     The  sources  of  gold  are  the  great  "reefs' 
of  South  Africa,  doubtless  corresponding  to  the  original  source 
of  the  gold  which  was  found  in  the  gravels  of  California  and  Ana 
tralia;  or  in  corresponding  veins   or   "chimneys"   in   Crippl* 
Creek  and  other  corresponding  places  in  this  country  or  in  Ana 
tralia  ;  or  in  a   huge  area  of  clay  gravels  lying  between   the 
Andes  and  the  sea  in  Ecuador  in  which  the  gold  is  held  in  sus- 
pension throughout  the  mass,  and  not  merely  in  the  "pay  dirt 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bed  of  loose  gravel  as  in  California. 
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While  there  aro  atill  many  chaticea  in  prospecting  for  gold, 
yrt  the  working  of  tite  priucipal  deposits  is  uo  longer  to  auy 
ext4:?nt»  matter  of  cLance.  It  bus  b«come  a  branch  of  regular 
indaatry  to  which  mcchauical  and  chemical  science  has  been 
most  fully  appliid — iu  which  laborand  capital  are  worked  together 
under  intelligent  direction— and  of  which  the  cost  of  prodnction 
can  in  roaoy  instaucea  ho  computed  with  a  very  close  approach  tr 
iiccaracy.  Iti  other  words,  while  one  may  look  on  iu  wonder  and 
amazement  at  the  feata  in  tho  "  Kufllr  Circus"  and  wonder  which 
of  the  {lerformera  will  win  at  the  loss  of  all  the  rust,  yet  underly- 
ing all  that  excitement,  men  of  tho  most  profound  ability  are 
compnting  the  cost  of  manufacturing  gold  iugots  as  deliberately 
aa  other  men  compote  the  cogt  of  pig  iron,,  steei  bar^  or  cotton 
fabrics,  and  in  a  conaiderable  meaeure  they  are  dealing  with 
kooira  and  established  factors  in  reaching  tboir  conclusions. 

This  work  is  being  conducted   in  four  different  continents  at 
the  same  time  by  men  of   the   Eugliah-apeaking  race  operating 
itpoQ  deposits  of  immense  potential  of  which  the  product  will 
be  limited  only  by  tho  coat  of  production  and   by  the  world's  de- 
mand, bat  of  which  the  supply  must  bo  in  excess  of  any  previous 
qukutity  ever  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind.     These  de- 
LpoeiU  being  in  South  Africa,  in  Australia,  in   Ecuador  and  in 
jthe  Western  States  and   Territories   of   North   America  from 
[Alaska  to  California  inclusive,  substantially  all  this  work  is  being 
i'  I'ler  the  Bitfe  conditions  of  Euglish  law  ;  the  treaties  with 

1  .  assuring  fairly  Kife  conditions  iu  the  conduct  of  the  work 

in  •  state  which  constitutes  the  single  exception   in  not  being 
nnder  the  govern muntal  control  of  tho  English-speaking  people. 
Before   we  can  comprehend   those  changed   couditiuns   and 
Uieir  prospective  influence,  the  monetary  events  of  a  century 
r_mast  be  condensed  into  a  single  page.      Under  the  relatively  un- 
fe  »nd  tinscientiSc  conditions  of  the  period  from  1801  to  185> 
,  before  tho  discoveries  of  gold  iu  California  and  Auh 

I _  ...id  begun  to  affect  supplies,  the  product  of  gold  of   the 

world  bad  been  a  little  under  eight  hundred  million  dollars 
l(l800,000,000).  which  was  added  to  the  world's  stock  at  the  aver- 
flkge  At«  of  sixteen  million  dollars  (^1C,000,000)  a  year.  Then 
loune  the  wild  excitement,  the  great  supply  from  the  gold  wafih- 
'ingj  from  the  Comslock  lode  and  other  events.  In  twenty 
fear^,  from  1851  to  1S70  inclusive,  tho  addition  to  the  world's 
VOL.   CIAU    — NU.  471.  11  . 
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Block  of  golJ  amounted  l^o  a  fraction  under  twenty-six  haudr 
million  dollars  ($2,000,000,000),  at  the  average  rale  of  one  bun- 
dretl  and  thirty  million  dollars  ($130,000,000)  a  year.  Soot* 
after  1870  came  the  diatarbance  in  the  monetary  systems  whicl 
led  to  the  legal  tender  legislation  of  1872  and  1873  in  German] 
and  the  United  States,  followed  by  the  action  of  the  Latin 
Union  and  of  India,  the  end  of  which  changes  was  tu  estahli^h 
;4old  as  the  unit  of  value  among  the  great  couunercial  nations. 
Aiter  1870  there  was  a  moderate  falling  off  in  the  production  ol 
gold,  and  the  change  in  the  metiioda  of  ita  production  began^ 
Fruia  1871  to  1890  iuclusive  the  amount  adde<l  to  the  world'4 
Btock  of  gold  WI18  a  little  over  twenty-two  hundred  millioi 
dollarB  ($2,200,000,000)  at  the  average  rate  of  one  hundred  and  tct 
million  dollars  ($110,000,000)  a  year.  In  1891  the  influence 
tlieso  changed  conditions  and  the  application  of  science 
mines,  roefa  and  deposits  under  a  system  of  regular  industry  le 
to  an  immense  and  constant  increase  of  the  supply.  If  the  esti* 
mate  for  the  year  1895  is  attained,  there  will  have  been  added  to 
the  world's  stock  of  gold  in  five  years,  1891  to  1895  iucIueiTe,j 
over  eight  hundred  and  twelve  million  dollars  ($812,000,000),  a{ 
the  average  rate  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  million  dollar 
($162,000,000)  a  year,  the  present  year  probably  yielding  two 
hundred  million  dollars  ($200,000,000),  the  average  produce 
tiou  of  gold  only  iu  this  five  years  amounting  to  more  than  the 
average  product  of  gold  with  silver  added  at  its  former  coinage 
vuluation  in  the  period  from  1S51  to  1870,  when  California  and 
Australia  were  yielding  their  greatest  supplies  of  gold. 

Having  thus  compared  the  conditions  of  what  may  be  callc 
the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  ingots  in  the  period  fromi 
1S50  to  1890  with  those  governing  the  same  branch  of  nianur 
facture  in  1891  to  1895  inclusive,  we  may  now  approivch  the 
[iroblem  presented  by  the  title  of  this  paper:  Wliat  will  be  th< 
iitlluoncu  of  tliis  great  increase  in  the  production  uf  ingots  o( 
gold  nndor  the  present  conditions  of  order,  eufetj,  and  the 
application  of  science  to  min«>sof  regular  industry,  these  condi- 
tions corresponding  closely  to  those  whicli  govern  thi>  produc- 
tion of  iron,  co])per,  tuid  other  metals  'f 

In  deiiling  with  this  problem  the  writer  will  aasuipn-  iu-.a  the 
world's  commercial  unit  of  value  is  ncrw  fully  and  finally  estab- 
lished.    It  is  A  fixed  weight  of  gold  incorporated  in  ingots  or  in] 
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ins  mauafactured  from  ingota  of  gold  ;  silver  ingots  and  silver 
oin  having  been  displaced  by  the  flnal  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  there  can  be  bat  one  monetary  unit  or  standurd  of  value  at 
ne  time,  to  which  or  by  which  unit  all  other  products  includ* 
ing  silver  will  be  rated  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  prices  will  be  finally 
establiflhed  at  a  given  ratio  in  each  of  fonr  season?  making  one 
ear,  by  their  estimation  ur  rating  to  this  single  gold  standard. 

Tliia  leads  directly  to  the  consideration  of  prices  and  wages. 
In  order  Uj  get  some  cine  to  the  influence  of  sudden  and  great 
increase  in  the  manufacture  of  ingots  of  gold  at  a  lessened  cost  at 
the  present  lime  one  may  rightly  attempt  tu  measure  the  influence 
of  the  same  groat  ami  sadden  increase  in  the  production  of  gold 

Krom  1850  to  1870.     But  in  order  even  to  begin  to  comprehend 
he  elements  of  this  problem  one  must  give  a  hasty  glatice  over  the 
Qdostrial  history  of  the  nineteenth  centary,  in  which  the  great 
jnhcations  of  scieuco  and  invention  have  displaced  the  haadi- 
Hts  of  the  earlier  period  in  all  the  arts — in  which  period  the 
great  commerce  of  the  world  in  the  necessaries  of  life  has  been  devel- 
oped— in  which  period  the  obBtrnction  of  distance  has  been  sunk 
in  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  ton  per  mile  in  moving  the  necessaries  of 
life  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world — and  in  which  period 
also  national  debts,   standing  armies   and  national  navies  have 
reached  u  magnitude  as  impossible  of  being  sustained  without  dis- 
aster as  they  are  impossible  of  being  removed  without  revolution. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  every  uatiouj  state,  county  dis- 
trict, and  even  every  town  and  hamlet,  was  almost  self-sustaining, 
h  family  prodxieing  for  itself  and  storing  in  each  year  the 
larger  part  of  its  own  product  of  food,  fuel,  fibres  and  fabrics  of 
every  kind.     Between  1840  and  1850,  immediately   before  the 
great  additions  to  gold  were  made  from  California  and  Australia, 
the  railway  had  begun  to  affect  all  commerce  upon  land  and  the 
iteamship  had  begun  to  alter  the  conditions  of  international  com- 
erce,  these  two  new  factors  leading  rapidly  to  conditions  which 
ken  in  connection  with  the  increased  application  of  mechanism 
production  might  have  been  expected  to  cause  a  rapid  reduction 
iu  the  prices  of  ail  the  necessaries  of  life  corresponding  to  the 
redoction  in  the  labor  cost  thereof.     Sach  a  general  reduction  in 
prices  might  perhaps  have  been  anticipated  except  the  medium 
of  exchange  and  the  credit  system  had  alike  become  more  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs.    The  uew  supplies  of  gold  served  as  tho 
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basis  ol  that  extension  of  credit  and  of  that  commerce.  In  place 
of  a  reduction  in  prices  at  the  gold  standard,  after  a  period  of 
considerable  variation  there  was  a  gradual,  and  dnallj  a  rapid 
rise  in  prices,  culminating  in  1873.  Hence  the  changes  which 
under  uniform  or  diminishing  conditions  of  a  supply  of  monetary 
metal  might  have  brought  abont  a  reduction  in  prices  wau  mot 
by  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  gold  and  by  many  other  elemen 
of  change,  notably  by  a  greatly  increased  consumption  of  goodi 
with  the  effect  named.  The  subsequent  fall  in  prices  since  187S' 
can  be  accounted  for  in  respect  to  every  leading  article  of  com 
raerce  by  further  and  more  startling  redactions  either  in  the  cost 
of  production  or  in  the  coat  of  distribution  without  having  any 
recourse  to  the  moderate  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
relative  supply  of  gold  since  that  date  down  to  the  recent  great 
additions.  Space  cannot  be  given  in  this  article  to  any  minute 
statement  of  these  facts. 

Such  a  discussion  of  prices  would  call  for  a  consideration  of 
the  Austro  Prussian  War,  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  and  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  in  this  country,  with  all  the  influences  which 
these  events  exerted  upon  prices  and  upon  monetary  systems,  es- 
pecially the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  most  of  the  conntric« 
which  were  engaged  in  these  wars.  During  that  period  Great 
Britain  became  the  place  of  safe  deposit  of  the  civilized  world, 
capital  trending  toward  England  from  every  quarter  in  order  to 
be  put  under  the  security  of  the  unimpaired  gold  unit  of  value  of 
Great  Brituia.  It  may  be  held  that  when  the  people  of  thi 
country  become  aware  of  their  true  interest,  doing  away  with 
every  doubt  about  the  stability  of  the  gold  unit  of  value,  the 
United  States  may  become  the  safe  deposit  of  nations  whenever 
the  great  war  ensues,  which  seems  so  near  and  yet  so  far  away. 
But  even  if  the  passive  war  which  is  eating  out  the  heart  of 
Europe  by  heavy  taxation  and  destructive  expenditure  should  not 
culminate  in  active  war,  yet  the  capital  and  the  best  blood  of 
Europe  among  the  laboring  people  will  inevitably  trend  toward 
this  country  in  order  to  attain  security  for  life  and  property,  ex- 
emption from  conscription  and  the  opportunity  to  work  under 
the  conditions  of  safety  which  yield  the  high  wages  and  good  sob- 
sistence  that  are  the  complement  or  correlative  of  the  low  cost  of 
production  which  prevails  in  this  country. 

After  a  few  years  of  rapid  reductions  in  prices  a  level  has  bee 
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subject  only  to  the  moderate  changes  dne  to  varying  sea- 
ioibi.  The  average  prices  for  the  last  few  years  of  the  noceasariea 
lad  comforts  of  life,  of  the  metals  and  of  most  fabrics,  has  not 
raried  materially  from  the  arerages  of  the  years  1845  to  1850, 
Jnst  preceding  the  additions  to  gold.  May  it  not  be  hold  uiuier 
these  conditions  that  the  quantitative  theory  exercises  its  influ- 
•Mce  very  slowly,  but  that  in  the  very  fact  that  the  general  level 
f  prices  of  late  years'haa  not  varied  materially — being  but  very 
little  le&3  than  those  immediately  preceding  the  enormous  addi- 
tions of  gold — we  have  evidence  that  both  gold  and  silver  have 
lost  a  port  of  their  purchasing  power,  silver  having  been  depre- 
dated by  the  greater  abundance  of  gold  and  its  substitution  in 
bulk  resenres  and  as  a  unit  or  standard  of  value  by  the  great  com- 
mercUl  nations  ? 

At  the  present  time  all  civilized  nations  have  become  inter- 
d'  "  r — the  world  has  become  one  great  neighborhood — all 
uji  i>y  an  exchange  of  products  or  of  services,  and  in  spite  of 

wars  of  tariffs  and  wars  of  monetary  systems,  which  have  in  great 
measure  survived  the  wars  of  race  and  creeds,  men  serve  each 
other  more  and  more  in  all  the  transactions  in  which  money  is 
mjwld  use  of,  or  of  which  the  terms  of  the  cxohango  arc  stated  and 
meainred  in  terms  of  money.  In  order  to  roach  even  a  glimmer- 
ing oomprehension  of  the  influence  of  onr  annual  increase  of  the 
metal  of  which  true  money  is  now  made — true  or  good  money 
meaning  only  that  kind  of  coin  which  is  worth  as  much  after  it 
is  melted  us  it  purports  to  be  worth  in  the  coin — we  may  make  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  anuu:il  tran<<action3  or  exchanges, 
both  domestic  ami  foreign,  of  the  four  groups  of  machine-using 
nations  whose  product  has  been  increased  and  whose  cost  of  pro- 
daction  has  been  diminished  by  science  and  invention.  In  this 
attempt  to  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  exchanges  in 
which  tra«le  and  commerce  consists.  I  must  use  figures  which  are 
In  my  own  judgment  fairly  well  established,  especially  in  respect 
to  this  country  and  by  analogy  In  other  countries.  The  product  of 
tbo  United  States  is  ratably  to  population  the  largest,  the  cost  of 
proilnction  the  lowest,  and  consequently  the  wages  or  earnings 
of  the  people  the  largest  when  measured  by  quantity,  or  highest 
in  money,  as  compared  to  all  others^  I  compute  the  total  product 
of  this  country  at  the  present  time  at  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
dollars'  (t'iZb)  worth  of  food,  fuel,  fibres  and  fabrics  per  bead. 
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I  then  estimate  other  countries  by  analogy  oji  this  husis;  this  anal-" 
ogy  being  mainly  established  by  tlio  difference  in  the  rates  of 
wages  or  earnings,  which  being  recovered  from  the  stile  of  the 
product  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  standard  by  which  to  estimate  th^H 
relaiivo  product  of  the  several  states  or  nations.  ^M 

United  Statw ;  Population  approximately  70.00rt,00<>— pro-  ^H 

ducing  writhin  ita  own  area  an  excess  of   'ood,  fuel,  timt>er,  ^H 

orae  and  flhres— nnnunl  product  computed  at  ta35  per  head. . .    |1S,750,000,000 

Oreat  Britain  and   Ireland  :    Population  approximately 
40,000,(XX)— deQcient  within  its  own  area  in  food,  ores  and 
fibres— an  oual  prodact  computed  at  f  170  per  b«ad , . , . .       6,800,000,000 

«23,SS0,0a(),000 
0«rinany,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands :  Popolation  ap- 
proximately 64.000.000— food  barely  adequate,  often  deficient; 
also  defloient  in  fuel,  timber  and  fibres  —  annual    prodact 

computed  at  1135  per  head $8,000,000,000 

France  :  Population  approximately  40,000,(K)0.  DeQcient 
In  fuel,  ores  ana  fibres:  ricli  In  agriculture— annual  product 
computed  at  flSO  per  head 0,000,000.000 

Total  population  in  round  flifures,  314,030,000 f  3(J.5.'JO.0OO,0Ol> 

These  are  approximate  e.-itimate.s  only,  which  may  servo  ^^m 

to  give  a  slight  comprcln'ii.sion  of  the  prol)lem.  ^H 

Ijet  it  bo  aaantiicd  that  oue-fourlh  part  of  this  product  is  ^H 
consumed  where  it  is  produced,  witliout  purchase  or  sale, 

and  therefore  without  the  use  of  money  ;  say $9,350,000,000 

Remainder $27,000,000,000 

The  exports  of  domestic  products  of  these  countries   amonnt 
\n  value  to  over  14,000,000,000,  a  sum  which  comes  to  a  little 
under  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  above  valuation.     As  oar  own  do- 
mestic exports  are  leas  than  six  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  whichH 
1  have  put  upon  our  product,  this  established  sum  of  the  export^| 
of  all  named  goes  far  to  prove   that  the  valae  of  the  subjects  0^| 
all  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign,  must  be  estimated  at  oa  niuch^ 
as  $27,000,000,000  and  probably  more. 

This  remsiinder  is  an  approximate  meaanre  in  terms  of  monej 
of  the  value  of  the  subjects  of  trade  and  commerce  of  the  e.oiji 
tries  named  in  this  list  only.     But  before   these   articles  of  fooii 
fuel,  fibres  and  fabrirs  reach  ilie    consumer  they  have   been  cor 
verted  and  reconverted  from  the  crude  to  the  finished  conditioj 
and  in  each  of  these  transformations  there  has  been  a  puroha 
and  a  sale  in  terms  of  money.     Ench  reader  may  follow  in  hia' 
own  mind  the  trausformahon  of   the  ores  into  mechanism  and. 
tools — of  the  timber  into  buildings,  furniture,  etc. — of  the  groii 
into  bread,  dairy   products   and   meat* — and    of  the   fibres  into 
clothing.     I  think  at  least  three  purchases  and  sales  will  be  ad-^ 
mitted  as  a  moderate  estimate.     It  follows  that  tho  transactior 
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of  the*.?  foar  gronpsin  the  distribution  of  127,000,000,000  worth 
of  product*  come  to  the  incornprehenBJble  sum  of  >71, 000,000,000 
a  vear  at  tho  pr»j8ent  time.  It  is  iiseleas  to  iitterupt  to  reason  on 
wch  a  bfisis  of  fignrea  since  they  convey  litllo  or  no  moaning  to 
tho  mind  of  any  one  except  for  i>nrposes  of  comparison,  but  by 
■fain  rodncing  them  to  indiviJiuU  terms  we  may  gain  n  clear  view. 
If  that  sum  be  tho  nu-asuro  of  the  trude  of  214.000,000  people, 
the  average  is  a  fraction  under  three  hundred  and  thirty-two 
dolUrs  (♦332)  a  year  to  each  pemon  in  these  transactions  or  pur- 
chAMes  and  sales. 

In  the  Unitcfl  States  the  annnal  transactiona  mcaanred  in 
terms  of  money  in  goods  and  wares  only  nnqncstionably  exceed 
I5'"'  fo  eac]\  person,  making  the  minimum  volume  of  tmde 

(♦:i  1,000}  thirty-five  billion  dollars. 

Again,  the  readers  of  this  article  may  gain  a  clearer  view  of 
the  nature  of  this  problem  by  passing  in  review  tho  number  of 
purchases  and  sales  which  hayu  boon  necessary  in  order  to  put 
three  to  five  pounds  of  food  on  their  tables  each  day  for  each 
member  of  their  households,  forty  to  fifty  yards  of  textile  fabrics 
per  year  on  their  backs,  and  a  shelter  over  their  heads.  If  they 
wdl  again  deal  with  distance  as  an  element  of  commerce  they  will 
Aud  that  the  sources  of  their  food,  clothing  and  shelter  averaged 
orer  a  thousand  miles  from  their  present  dwelling  places.  Again, 
it  will  be  observed  that  this  is  the  measure  of  the  commerce  of 
only  one-seventh  of  the  population  of  the  globe  in  gooJs  and 
irafM  necessary  to  htn  without  regard  to  land,  stock  and  bonds. 

We  now  begin  to  find  a  standard  by  which  to  compare  the 
amount  of  gold  now  estimated  to  be  in  monetary  use,  customarily 
computed  at  about  14,000,000,000— and  tho  annual  addition 
which  may  reach  in  189G,  $214,000,000.  On  these  estimates  the 
t'xiitting  quantity  of  gold  in  use  would  come  to  less  than  twenty 
dollars  (^20)  per  head  of  these  specific  countries  only,  containing 
only  ono-aeventh  of  the  population  of  the  globe,  and  the  annual 
addition  would  bo  only  one  dollar  (11)  per  head  in  ratio  to  this 
wventh  of  the  popnlation. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  this  annual  product  even  if  it  reuchos 
•214,000,000,  will  bear  the  ratio  of  only  fifteen  cents  per  head  of 
tho  wholo  popnlation  of  the  globe  now  computed  at  over 
1,400,000.000.  Of  this  sum  it  is  commonly  held  tliat  one-half  or 
more  is  asod  in  the  arts,  yet  it  suffices  as  a  monetary  standard  or 
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qnit  of  valne,  there  being  a  greater  mass  of  gold  held  in  the  re 
serves  of  bunks  than  was  ever  known  before. 

Tt  is  by  such  computations  that  one  may  prcveiit  liimself  froi 
being  dazed  or  misled  by  estimates  of  the  production  of  goldl 
computed  in  tens  and  handrods  of  millions. 

It  will  also  be  obserred  that  even  if  a  l.-irge   margin  must  be 
allowed  for  errors  in  the  computation  of  national  product  and  of 
the  volume  of  trade,  yet  diminish  them  or  increase   them  as  we    " 
may,  tho  fact  remains  that,  whatever  may  bo  the  present  or  pro-H 
apective  product   of  gold  in  the  near  future,  it  bears  but  a  meroH 
fractional  ratio  to  the  large  volume  of  trade  of  which  it  has  be- 
come tbrongh  a  long  process  of  natural  selection  the  sole  standard 
or  unit  of  valuation,  and  such  it  will  continue  to  he  in   Rpit«  of 
legal  tender  acts,  treaties  of  legal  tender  called   bimfitallic,  or  anj^l 
other  device  by  which  any  attempt  is  made  to  compel   men  toH 
use  anytliing  but  the  safest,  surest,  and  most   uniform  unit  or 
standard  of  valne  yet  evolvetl  in  the  experience  of  mankind. 

This  process  of  reasoning  and  these  facts  bring  us  to  the  in- 
evitable conclusion  that  the  work  of  the  modern  world  is  anc 
must  bo  conducted  mainly  by  tho  nse  of  instrnmenta  of  credit 
and  not  by  the  use  of  coin  of  any  kind. 

On  the  other  hand  tho  necessary  conclusion   is  that  an  ade- 
quate credit  can  only  be  established   upon  the  sole  unit  of  value 
which  h!\s  become  the  world's  monetary  standard.     Tluit  unit  if^ 
gold  passing  by  the  measure  of  weight  in  the  form  of  bars,  ingots 
or  coin. 

In  the  face  of  the  paramount  necessity  of  the  commerce  of 
the  machine-using  nations  which  dominate  tho  commerce  of  the 
globe,  the  attempt  has  failed  to  set  up  two  standards  or  units,  oiu 
of  gold  and  one  of  silver— the  increasing  abundance  of  gold 
enabling  this  displacement  of  silver  to  be  carried  into  effect  with- 
out any  serious  temporary  difficulty  and  without  any  ad  versa! 
influence  of  a  permanent  character. 

In  1S50 — that  is  to  say  in  the  middle  of  this  century  of  the 
develoi)ment  of  the  great  commerce  of  tiie  world  in  the  uecea-] 
saries  of  life — the  modern  instrnmentalitiea  of  tho  railway  am] 
the  steamship  had  just  begun  to  reduce  the  cost  of  these 
exchanges  and  to  make  an  enormous  increase  of  commerce  pc 
sible.  That  increase  of  commerce  required  a  correspondinj 
increase  in  credit  and  again  that  increnao  of  credit  required 
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»ding  increaae  in  the  monetary  metal  which  was  then 
'becominfr  the  world's  unit  of  value — namely  gold.     That 
lemand  was  met  hy  the  supply  from  California  and  Australia. 

We  are  now  approaching  thebeginnin*;  of  another  oontury  in 

rliioh  the  forces  which  make  for  the  development  of  commerce, 

i>r  the  increase  of  ahnndance  and  for  the  establishment   of   ma- 

r^rinl  welfare  among  men,  are  competent  to  give  results  of  which 

liio  progress  of   tlie  present  century  may  bo  but  a  shadow.     We 

are  at  the  beginning  only  of  the  development  of  continents  hero- 

Ltofore  almost   unknown  and   but  little  occupied.     Witness  the 

»n»-.Sil>erian    Railway    with  all  that   it  portends — witness  the 

(]icning  of  Africa  and  its  passage  from  a  ferra  incognita  to  one 

bTcn  now   more  fully  developed   than    the   prairies  of  our  own 

>nntry  were  little  more  than  half  a  century  since.     Australia 

and  JJew  Zealand  are  now  counted  among  the   most  progressive 

juntries  occupied  by  the  English-speaking  people  and  a  begin- 

iing  has  been  made  in  opening  the  ways  of  commerce   in   South 

Imericn,  now  the  single  almost  unknown  land  in  its  far  but  fer- 

ile  and  prolific  pampas  of  the  Argentine  and  Bolivia.     In  this 

ievelopment  of  continents  the  very  search  for  gold  is  again  one 

)fthe  most  potent  influences  making  the  way  for  the  commerce 

rhich  euRues,  while  at  the  same  time  supplying  the  basis  of   the 

credit  which  must  be  so  rapidly  extended  in  order  to  make  the 

conduct  possible  of  that  increased  commerce. 

Upon  this  view  of  the  necessities  of  trade,  of  the  extension  of 
(redit,  and  of  the  movement  of  a  huge  and  immeasurable  increase 
In  the  exchanges  of  the  world,  the  present  and  the   prospective 

I  increase  in  the  production  of  gold,  while  giving  assnranca  of  a 
mpply  adequate  as  a  reserve  for  the  vast  extension  of  credit,  yet 
presents  no  element  of  such  an  increase  as  to  seriously  ailcct  its 
Immediate  value  or  estimation— that  is  to  say,  it  will  have  no  im- 
ptedinto  or  director  quantitative  influence  upon  prices  and  wages. 
The  present  annual   increase  in  the    production   of    gold, 
although  absolutely  greater  than  even  that  of  1849  to  1870,  is  yet 
teas  in  ratio  to  the  vastly  increased  commerce  of  the  world,  for 
jrhicb  it  serves  &a  a  standard,  and  in  the  conduct  of  which  it 
srres  as  the  basis  of  credit  or  nnit  of  redemption.     It  must  now 
obcorred,  however,  that  there  is  not  as  great  a  margin  for  any 
iitber  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing  and  distributing  the 
Becesasries  of  life  among  the  great  commercial  nations  at  the 
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present  time  as  there  was  in  the  former  period.     The  reductloir 
in  the  coat  of  all  commodities  necessary  to  life  1ms  been   more 
rapid  than  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing  gold.     Hence,  j 
if  the  cost  of  producing  gold  under  existing  conditions  shoaldl 
be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  product  should  increase  rapidly  evonj 
on  the  present  largo  amount  oi  the  output,  then  the  quantitativaj 
theory  may  again  influence  prices  in  a   long  period.     The  pur-j 
cbasing  power  of  gold  or  its  ratio  to  all  other  commodities  may,  J 
in  that  event,  show  itself  hy  a  depreciation  which  would  manifest 
itself  in  a  very  gradual  but  general  rise  of  prices  on   the  gold 
standard,  which  may  not  be  explained  by  changes  in  the  cost  of  j 
the  production  and  distribution  of  the  commodities  themselves. 
Any  such   immediate  effect,  however,  may  not  bo  at    present' 
anticipated,  since  the  vastly  increasing  commerce  of  the  world 
will  probably  absorb  all  the  gold  that  can  be  produced  for  many  ^B 
years  without  any  serious  quantitative  influence.     On  the  other  ^^ 
hand  the  assurance  of  a  constant  and  regular  supply  of  gold  will 
give  to  this  and  all  other  countries  in  which  the  gold  standard  is 
subject  to  no  doubt,  a  basis  for  credit  and  for  the  expansion  ofj 
commerce,  for  the  increase  of    abundance   and    yet  more  for  | 
the  increase  of  consumption  which  is  the  end  of  all  trade  and 
commerce,  which  may  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  prices,  espe- 
cially on  the  prices  of  those  great  commodities  which  have  in  this 
country  so  recently  been  depressed  even  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion by  the  doubt  as  to  the  stability  of  our  unit  of  value.     This, 
doubt  was  brought  upon  us  by  the  incapacity  of  Congress  and  its 
submission  to  the  demands  of  t)ie  nnsreprescntatives  of  the  nation, 
who  forced  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  mining  camps  of  the 
silver-producing  states. 

On  the  other  hand  ti>o  increasing  commerce  of  these  great 
contineuta  now  iu  process  of  development  will  create  a  rapidly 
increasing  use  of  silver  as  a  subsidiary  coin;  which  increasing 
demand  meeting  a  somewhat  diminished  production  may  tend  to 
raise  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  which  will  find  its  expression  in 
an  advancing  price  of  silver.  Hence  tiie  conclusion  that  the 
present  quantitative  increase  in  the  product  of  gold  will  meet  an 
increasing  demand  and  will  have  uo  direct  influence  upon  the 
prices  either  of  property  or  of  products. 

If  these  propositions  are  sustained  by  the  facts  in  the  case, 
their  lesson  to  the  people  of  this  country  is  plain  and  sim] 
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Among  the  machiae-nsiag  nations  of  the  world  we  hold  the  dom* 
i  tiirol  of  iron,  stuel  and  copper.     Wo,  therefore,  hold  the' 

Hit  jn^itioti  in  the  producLion  and  in  the  application  of 
tbfl  mechanism  by  which   abundance  is  secared  at  the  lowest 
feoat,  thoroforo  yielding  the  highest  rate  of  wages  or  remunera- 
tion to  labor.     We  also  hoM  the  control  of  such  share  of  lho| 
gold    of    tlie   world    as  we  may    require    as  a    basis    for    oui 
[Credit,  even   if    oar  own  abundant  product  does    not    suffice. 
nVc  may   give  oar  sympathy  to  the  debl-baidened  nations  of 
iurope  with  which  wc  compete  while   pitying  them    in    their 
futile  effort  to  sustain  their  huge  standing  armies  and  monstrous 
rar  fleots,  the  mere  support  of  which  reduces  so  large  a  portion 
jf  their   people   to  the  conditions  of  pauper  laborers.     We  may 
ler  ut  the  folly  of  those  who  would  deprive  us  of  our  own 
Ition  of  advantage  by  their  effort  to  destroy  our  credit  in  the 
Interest  of  a   few  silver  miners  whose  insignificant  product  has 
tcost   more  than  it  baa  como  to.     Finally  we  may  stamp  with 
im  and  contempt  upon  tiie  Jingoism  of  the  hour  which  would 
[pat   upon  US  the  very  burdens    from  which  onr  competitors  are 
[trying  to  escape,  but  from  which  no  escape  except  by  violent  revo- 
lution and  long  continued  anarchy  and  disaster  yet  appears. 
^We  may  especially  despise  that  type  of  Jingoism  whose  rep- 
itatives  try  to  break  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  Engliah- 
ipeakiiig  i)eop1e,  who  are  becoming  more  and  more  united  in  the 
jmrsails  of  peace  and  order,  and  whose  i.ioral  influence  when 
[DDoe  exertwl  in  putting  a  final  stop  to  the  plunder  of  private 
[property  upon  the  sea  even  in  time  of  war,  may  by-andby  give  to] 
lour  naval  vessels  the  noble  title  of  protectors  of  commerce  iuj 
iptoco  of  the  degrading  name  of  commerce  destroyers  by  which 
•otne  of  our  ships  are  now  disgraced. 

We  may  well  deepen  our  harbors  and  widen  their  channels — j 

we  may  well  remove  the  natural  and  the  legal  obstructions  to ' 

commerce  so  that  our  defence  shall   consist  in  tiie  increasing 

•enrice  which  we  may  render  when  "the  ships  that  pass  between 

I  thii  land  and  that  shall  bt;  like  the  shuttle  of  the  loom  weaving  J 

'  the  web  of  concord  among  the  nations." 


The  foregoing  text  had  been  prepared  in  November.  The  pub- 
lic«Uon  has  of  necessity  been  dolai'od  until  tiie  present  number. 
In  the  interval  au  event  of  most  profouud  sigaidcance  has  oc- 
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cnrred — a  threat  of  war  among  the  Englieh-spoftking  people, 
threat  has  brought  into  conspicuons  notice  the  inseparable  char 
Acter  of  the  moral  and  political  forces  with  the  material  intereeta 
of  the  people  of  this  country  aud  of  Great  Britain,     It  needed 
only  the  threat  of  war  to  cause  the  thinking  people  and  the  masaea 
of  the  workmen  alike  of  both  countries  to  forbid  such  a  crimafl 
against  humanity.     Out  of  that  danger  great  progress  may  ensue.™ 

In  order  to  attract  attention  to  the  material  interests  im- 
perilled and  also  to  the  nature  of  onr  commerce  with   the  golc 
standard  states  of  the  worhl,  the  following  statement  of  the  cot 
merce  of  the  ton  years  from  lb>85  to  1894  is  submitted  : 


im- 


Export*.      Amount.         Amount.     Imports. 

Percent,      Exports.  Imports.      Percent. 

Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies    00.        9i.766,8SO,100  t2,M8,476,74a     33.00 
Holland,  Bt-lgrium,  France  and 

Germany 88,79      l,8(»,6a8.96S  1,706,805,836     33.23 

82.78    «(;.575,»H.U(a    |4, 174,061, (163      56. S» 
All  other  coontrlen 17.21      1.807,982,873      3,172,815,519     43.18 

lUO tV,»46,396,fi01    100. 

Merchandiie  balance 5»(,1>S0,334    

«7,M3,W6,935    f7,9tt,84«,985    

These  figures  are  very  significant.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  our  ex- 
ports, consisting  in  by  far  tlie  largest  measure  of  farm  products, 
are  bought  of  us  upon  a  gold  basis  by  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies.  Twenty-three  per  cent,  of  our  exports,  also  consisting 
in  largest  measure  of  farm  products,  are  bought  by  the  several 
machine-using  nations  of  Europe— France,  Germany,  Holland 
and  Belgium.  Only  seventeen  per  cent,  of  our  exports,  consist- 
ing in  larger  measure  of  manufuctured  goods,  are  bought  by  all 
other  countries ;  but  that  branch  of  our  traffic  is  very  rapidly  in- 
creasing since  the  virtual  control  of  the  iron  and  steel  manufact- 
ure has  pa-sscd  to  this  country,  while  the  removal  of  duties  on 
wool  and  other  materials  entering  into  the  processes  of  our  do- 
mestic manufactures  have  put  us  more  nearly  on  an  equality  in 
the  cost  of  materials  with  other  nations. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  this  country  will  probably  take  the  first 
rank  in  the  production  of  gold  this  year  and  that  in  each  year 
for  the  last  ten  years  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
(#250,000,000)  has  been  placed  at  our  credit  in  pounds  sterling 
in  the  banking  centres  of  the  world  in  settlement  for  tho  ezoess 
of  our  exports  above  oar  imports  in  our  traffic  with  the  machine- 
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seing  natioDSy  the  fact  becomes  erideut  that  this  country  holds 
ftoommsadover  aU  the  ^Id  reeoorces  of  the  world.  Nothing 
bot  oar  oim  iocapMity  as  exhibited  in  Congress  or  the  ill-odrised 
aelion  of  the  Executive  in  nndoing  the  great  service  already 
reudared  in  the  cause  of  sound  finance  by  an  ill-adriscd  threat  of 
war,  can  prerent  the  monetary  eystein  and  the  finances  of  this 
country  being  plao«d  npon  the  most  solid  basis  within  a  verv 
ihork  time.  The  logic  of  events  is  rapidly  bringing  every  man 
who  placea  aoond  legislation  above  party  success  to  the  necessity 
of  maUiig  alow  bot  sure  imymeuta  of  the  detnaud  debt  of  the 
country  without  making  a  new  forced  loan  by  reissuing  any  legal 
tender  note  that  has  been  paid  in  coin.  The  mnssea  of  the 
coantrj  are  becoming  aroused  to  the  fact  that  the  worst  attack 
that  can  be  made  upon  their  material  interests  is  the  forced  cir- 
calalioQ  of  bad  money:  good  money,  according  to  the  admirable 
definition  given  by  Ceruuschi,  the  ablest  lejiding  advocate  of 
bimetallism,  being  only  that  coin  which  stands  the  test  of  fire 
and  which  is  worth  as  much  after  it  has  been  melted  as  it  pur- 
ported to  be  worth  in  the  coin. 

Edward  Atkiksok. 


KoTC— Wir  Ml  sTtftHled  tr««tnient  of  the  Aoonomie  »lem»nta  of  our  oommeroa 
laA  thtit  ba«rixis  ajMm  this  qnsttloa  tMBrngineering  Matasine  for  Febnubrr.  1886. 


IS    THE    MMN    RACE    D ETFJIIO RATING  ? 

BT    M.    G.    MULHALL,    F.    8.  8. 


Ax  impression  eoenis  to  be  gaining  ground  that  the  nations 
of  Christendom  are  undergoing  serious  changes  aa  regards  vital 
statistics,  that  their  rates  of  increase  are  declining,  and  that  in 
tlie  middle  of  the  next  century  some  nations  will  come  to  a  stand- 
still, liirth-rato  and  dcatli-rate  becoming  equal.  First,  as  regards 
birth-rate  there  are  seven  principal  countries  of  Europe  that 
possess  complete  and  accurate  statistics  for  fifty-two  years,  which 
show  as  follows: 

Births  rearlr  per  I.OOI  pnpuUUon. 

ImIhBO  U61-^io  l^i^ 

■nfflaod nA  35.1  I1.B 

rranoe 16.7  35.8  tS.S 

Prusaik I8.C  39.1  37  1 

[Aagtri« WJ  .39.0  37.r 

'BoMaDd MJI  36.3  S1.7 

BelflTinm 10.1  3).0  2P9 

PoandlDftvU* KJ  81.3  lOt 

Meaorate BJ  Sl.l  it.O 

In  every  one  of  the  above  nations  the  birth-rate  for  ten  years 
ending  1892  shows  a  marked  decline,  and  therefore  tho  main 
fact  relied  ui)on  by  alarmists  is  indisputable.  The  inference, 
however,  which  they  draw  from  this  fact  is  erroneous  and  absurd. 
Had  they  taken  the  trouble  to  conipiirc  birth  and  deatli  rates 
they  would  have  found  that  the  natural  increase,  that  id  tho  sur- 
plus of  births  over  deaths,  has  been  much  greater  (in  Europe) 
during  the  last  ten  years  than  at  any  previous  period  of  wliich 
we  have  statistical  returns.  The  explanation,  of  course,  is  that 
death-rates  have  declined  more  than  birth-rates.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  a  falling  birth-rate  often  indicates  a  rising  increase 
of  population,  as  will  be  seen  on  comparing  the  rates  of  the  de- 
cade 1883-9;J  witli  those  of  any  previous  term  of  years.     For  ex- 

*  Tbe  sUtliUca  o(  Sweden,  Norwaj  Mwl  OencDArlc  •(«  Uken  ooUc«Ureif,  «•  i( 
thar  were  proTlooci  ot  one  nation. 
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pie  let  UB  compare  tlio  fignrcs  for  the  said  decade  with  those 


a  t<'rm  of  twf^nty  years  ending  1880,  viz: 

i88i-eo. 

y ' , 

Bfrtb'.  DeatbR.  Increaee. 

Bncteiid 35.1  23.0  13.1 

T*»nem ti.8         Sl.O  1.8 

Prswt*       > 39.1  37.1  12.0 

8euidIn*Ti« 31.3  19.0  12.3 

Am>t/U    39.0  SOS  8.8 

nsnr*tr «i-B       S9.i         s.s 

li»lT S7.2  «».«  7.3 

rtviUaa MS  Sl.«  11.7 

Btlclooi no  n.7  9.3 

Ar«nc* aSwl  98.6  8.8 


188S-93. 


BlrCha. 
31.9 

X3.S 
37.4 
2S.9 
S7.7 

4:^6 
37.S 
ST  7 
29.9 
33.9 


Deaths.  In  ore 


The  mean  annnal  rate  of  increase  for  tho  above  nine  nations 
ro6e  from  8.8  in  the  period  1861-80  to  10.2  in  the  decade  1883- 
92,  that  18  to  say  from  8,800  to  10,300  per  million  of  population. 
lu  otijer  words,  the  natural  increase  of  Euroiw  proceeds 
now  at  16  per  cent,  greater  speed  than  in  the  period  1861- 
80.  This  evident  fact  disposes  of  all  the  assertions  and  theories 
connected  with  the  supposed  deterioration  of  the  human  race. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  interesting  to  pnrsue  the  subject  further 
bj  comparing  thonumber  of  legitimate  births  in  each  country  with 
that  of  mar.'iages : 


■OBlMld.. 

fnuieo.... 

Garmaoy. 

Aoitna. 

Huxyxrr. 


LCaiTIMATK  BIRTH8  PCR  100  MARRUQES 
UOl-M.    1888-92. 


1881-00. 

lUly 411 

Holland ..    407 

BolKlum S7V 

Sweden .871 

Denmark 810 


18%-M. 

4S1 
457 


The  mean  rate  in  the  first  period  was  369,  and  in  the  second 
405,  being  an  advance  of  10  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say  10  families 
now  have  as  many  children  as  11  had  before  1880.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  why  should  marriages  be  more  prolific  now  than 
before?  Because  the  marriage-rate  has  declined,  and  there  is  an 
invariable  law  respecting  the  human  race,  that  as  the  ratio  of 
marriages  to  population  rises  the  nnmber  of  children  to  each 
marriage  will  fall,  and  vice  versa,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  For 
the  present  let  us  compare  the  marriage-rates  in  the  above  two 
periods: 


KaiUnd 83 

Traac* 79 

yaumU 81 

A9rtrlA.. 87 

OtQCUT SB 


UaHIUlOES  TKIRLT  PltR  lO.OOO  FOPULATION. 
1861-80.    1888-97. 


1881^. 
76 


IWiT 

Hollaad 81 

BolKium 78 

Sweden  88 

Deamark 77 


The  marriage-rate  has  fallen  heavily  in  all  countries  except 
Belgium  and  Italy:  the  mean  rate  for  the  10  couutries  was  80  in 
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tho  first  period,  and  74  in  the  second,  being  equivalent  to  a  fall 
of  7i  per  cent.,  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  decline  of 
birth-rate  that  has  been  already  noticed.  Is  it  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  birth-rate  to  remain  unaltered  while  the  marriage-rate 
shows  BO  heavy  a  full  ?  As  to  the  causes  of  this  fall  they  are 
numerous  and  diversified,  the  principal  being  agricultural  de- 
pression, military  service  and  emigration  •  all  these  have  operated 
in  the  same  direction,  and  with  special  force  since  1880.  To 
illustrate  the  effects  of  agricultural  depression  and  emigration 
wo  have  only  to  take  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  the  marriage-rate 
has  fallen  to  47  per  10,000  inhabitants,  the  rate  for  Europe  being 
74.  Indeed,  when  we  cousider  the  fall  in  prices  of  all  agricul- 
tural products  throughout  Europe,  since  1880,  we  cannot  be  snr-  j 
prised  that  it  has  seriously  affected  the  rural  population  and  re-  H 
duced  tho  marriage-rate.  H 

We  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  tables  that,  while  the  marriage-  V 
rate  bos  declined  since  1880,  the  Hverage  number  of  children  to  a 
maiTiuge  has  iucreased.     In  like  manner  those  countries  with  a 
low  marriage-rate  will  have  a  much  larger  ratio  of  children  to 

each  marriage  than  those  in  which  the  marriage-rate  is  high, 
viz.: 

Marriaffa  Kate  Leeit.  BIrtb* 

Mr  10  000  Pop.  to  lOU  MnrrlagM. 

Ira]iuid V  «7«             ^ 

Bweden SO  ^ii              ■ 

Holland TO  45T        __^M 

Kngland 79  88S       ^^^M 

Ausirta. Ti  111      ^^^B 

Before  going  further  it  may  be  well  to  Bet  down  here  the  facta 
elucidated  from  the  preceding  tables. 

1.  Tho  birth-rates  of  seven  principal  European  nations  haye 
declined  notably  siuce  1880. 

2.  The  decliuo  in  death-rates  has  boea  still  greater,  and  the  ^ 
surplus  of  births  over  deaths  is  not  falling,  but  rising.  H 

3.  Some  nations  witli  a  low  birth-rate  have  a  greater  natural  " 
increase  than  others  with  the  highest  birth-rate. 

4.  Marriage-rates  have  declined  since  1880.  but  the  number 
of  children  to  a  marriage  has  increased  in  every  country  except 
Belgium. 

5.  The  natural  increase  of  population  has  proceeded  with 
greater  rapidity  since  1880  than  before. 

There  is,  meantime,  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  iuconrenicnoe 
from   this  increased  rapidity  of  growth.     At  the  close  of  the 
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ei.-  !  century  Mai  thus  aljirtnftd    Europe  by  his  llioory  that 

P*-.  '  increased  too  fast  for  the  public  welfare  :  thi3  view 

was  BHCcesBfully  impugned  by  Naasaii  Senior,  who  showed  "  that 
the  means  of  snbsistencc  have  a  totnlency  to  iiicroaso  faster  than 
population,"  and  the  experience  of  the  nineteenth  century  bears 
out  Profeseor  Senior's  dogma.   When  Malthus  wrote,  the  hibor  of 

•  peasant  sufficed  to  raise  food  for  ten  pei'snna  :  at  pre.scnt  in  the 
United  States  a  male  adult  can  raise  food  for  120  persons. 
Nererthelcss,  the  shade  of  3[altlin8  gcoms  to  hannt  many  journal- 
ists  and  other  writers  of  our  time.  They  cannot  see  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  an  increase  of  population  means  an  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  prosperity.  Thinly  populated  countries, 
like  Rnssia,  Spain,  and  Ireland,  are  steeped  in  poverty,  while 
popaloQS  ones,  such  as  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  are  iu 
an  aiUnent  condition.  The  rate  of  wages  is  always  highest  where 
population  is  dense,  lowest  (as  in  Russia  or  Spain)  where  there 
are  iesa  than  100  persons  to  the  sqnare  mile.  IF  there  is  much 
misery  in  Europe  it  is  not  becansc  of  surplus  population,  but  for 
divers  causes  that  need  not  here  bo  enumerated. 

So  DiRch  for  the  Old  World  :  let  us  now  come  to  the  United 
Stat^,  where  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  has  been  steadily 
declining,  the  eucocssive  decades  showing  as  follows  : 

IncrcoFe  IncreaM 

Period.                                        por  cent.      Period,  psr  c.;nt. 

ISI-IO 32.7     I  UWl-70 J8.« 

Mi-w »9    \\ra-m jo.i 

XOk-M WC     11881-90 H.» 

This  decline  can  only  be  explained  in  one  of  three  ways  :  First, 

•  lalling  off  in  the  number  of  immigrants  as  compared  with  pop- 
oltttion  ;  secondly,  a  diminution  of  natural  increiifo;  thirdly,  an 
oatflow  of  population  to  Europe  or  elsewhere.  If  we  compare 
the  ratio  of  foreigners  t()  popnlation  we  find  that  so  far  from  any 
falling-ofr  or  outflow  of  returning  emigrants,  the  foreign  popula- 
tion in  18t»0  )-tood  as  1.5  percent,  of  the  totfd,  having  never  before 
reached  so  high  a  proportion.  We  turn  then  to  the  question  of 
naiaral  increiise,  that  is,  the  rise  in  the  American  born  population 
from  one  census  to  the  next,  the  result  of  which  is  briefly  as  follows. 

American  born  Vopulation. 


Aonu«l 

Me»n 

lUle  of 

InoroAse. 

pop. 

iiicrenso 

970,000 

15.000.000 

14. S 

m.oon 

iflXino.coo 

23  S 

688.000 

L'7.*»l),lP(IO 

23. 3 

509,000 

3.).iuii).n(Ki 

1«  3 

i.(Me.oo(> 

tl.  100.000 

V3.S 

SBO.nno 

M.IOO,(iW 

J7.4 
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Here  we  find  that,  excepting  the  decade  1861-70.  in  "whichj 
occurred  the  war  for  the  Union,  the  auimul  rate  of  increase 
American-horn  population  was  almost  uniform,  eay,  23^  p 
thousand,  and  that  in  the  final  decade,  1881-90,  it  fell  to  17i. 
It  is  not  easy  to  ascertiiiu  tlie  cause  for  this  decline,  there  heing 
no  statistics  of  birtlis  and  deaths  for  the  Union.  That  there  has 
been  a  decline  is  beyond  all  doubt,  for  if  we  compare  tlie  ages  of 
the  population  at  each  succeeding  census,  we  find  a  steady  fall  in 
the  ratio  of  children,  as  tlie  following  table  shows  : 

FSMBONB  DNDKB  IS  TXARB  IN  1,000  or  POPULATION. 
JMO..... iST  I  1870 387 

im 418   1880 _ ax 

isao 388 1 1890 ass 


Crbiw 

Rnnl. 

ToUl. 

p«rc«iitaKe 

M.IW.0O0 

n.oBfi.offl) 

11.4 

19.870.000 

2:i,it«.ooo 

11.3 

Z8,S7 1.000 

31.443,000 

16.1 

30.930,000 

S».560.O0O 

UJI 

38  837.000 

&0.IM.000 

tSJ 

t4.357,00() 

ujmsM 

st.a 

This  declining  ratio  has  been  coincident  with  an  extraordinary 
increase  of  urban  population  (cities  and  towns  over  8,000  sonis) 
since  1840,  as  follows  : 

Urb*n 
nop. 

IMO 1.810.000 

)KSO 3.330,000 

188* 6.073,000 

1870 7,640.000 

1880 11.310.000 

U80 18,285,000 

The  reasonable  inference  from  the  above  tables  is  tliat  tho 
overcrowding  of  population  in  cities  is  unfavorable  to  children. 
The  evidence,  however,  is  not  conclusive,  since  European  nations 
have  had  in  liice  manner  a  rapid  growth  of  urban  popuUttion,  and 
their'rate  of  increase  is,  nevertheless,  ascending.  Moreover,  not- 
withstanding tlie  above  decline,  we  find  that  the  ratio  of  children 
in  the  United  States  is  higher  than  in  European  countries,  viz.: 


4 


FraDM. 


TBRBONS  0NOBR  15  TCAKS,  PCS  1,000  INBtRmKTB. 


288|Ireland S25 

Switaerlanit 318    BelnlxnD S35 

lUly 323    AnsLrln 33S 

Sweden  3;^  |  ScoUand ...  318 


Rnslnod 3SS 

Germaor tS5 

Norway 361 

UnU«dSt«tei asi 


The  superiority  of  the  United  States  in  the  ratio  of  children  I 
\i  one  of  those  characteristics  of  the  American  race  tliat  defy  ex- 
planation. It  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  the  birth  rate  isj 
higher  than  in  the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  seeing  that  Nor- 
way has  the  highest  ratio  of  chihlreu  in  Europe,  although  her 
birth-rate  is  lower  than  those  of  Englaud,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  Holland,  or  Denmark.  Possibly  the  span  of  life  in  the 
United  States  is  much  shorter  than  in  Europe,  and  if  this  be  so 
the  proportion  of  persons  under  fifteen  yearsof  age  will,  of  course, 
be  much  greater  than  if  the  climate  were  disposed  to  longevity. 
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Comparatively  few  people  in  the  United  States  pass  the  age  of 
60,  aa  will  appear  if  we  take  the  ratio  of  those  who  had  reached 
that  1^1^  in  the  oenaua  of  1890  amoug  the  population  over  20 
nan  old,  and  compare  the  same  with  other  couu tries. 


pnuOKB  or  60  OB  Moae  TKisa  m  LOOO  ovbr  10  tbabs. 


IMtadBuUca. 
ttwmtt^ 


Prassia US 

lUly » liO 

BolKlnm ™ 

Uelund 199 


The  number  of  persons  over  20  who  may  expect  to  reach  60 
ia  much  less  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe.  It 
'inrald  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  birth-rate  and  death- 
rate  we  higher  than  in  QretU  Britain  or  certain  other  coantries. 
In  hie  valuable  and  tboughtfnl  report  on  the  censns  of  1880  Dr. 
BiliingB  estiniJittfS  the  normal  birth  rate  at  34,  death-rate  18,  in- 
crMse  16  per  thoasund.  He  discriminates  between  urban  ard 
rnnd  death-rate  as  follows: 


PnpnUMoD. 

.    li.aiO.nofi 
,    88.837,000 


Deaibs.     Death-rate. 
2ij.000  223 

651,000  la.s 


TpUI. 


60.197.000 


903.000 


18.0 


Tliere  is  no  reason  to  question  his  accuracy  as  to  death-rate, 
bat  be  appears  to  put   i\w  birth-rate  too  low,  at  34,  since  the 
irplas  of  births  over  deaths  in  tho  last  decade   was   175   per 
looand.     Hence  we  must  suppose  the  American  birth-rate  to 
1 35.5,  which  compares  with  the  rates  of  some  European  couu- 
thjis — 

Per  l.Oro  InbabtUnta  yearlr. 


Births. 

X>raLh«. 

loorense 

M.S 

18.0 

17  5 

.    37.« 

24  i 

13.0 

S7.8 

ti.i 

lO.S 

As  regards  the  population  of  the  United  States  it  is  surprising 
that  thu  colored  race  is  declining,  although  much  more  prolific 
thAD  the  whites.     Dr.  Billings  states  that  1,000  white  women 

jtween  15  and  49  years  of  age  will  give  birth  yearly  to  127 
Dbildren  and  1,000  colored  women  to  164  children  ;  but  so  high  is 
infant  mortality  among  negroes  that  their  rate  of  increase  is  much 
■lower  than  among  whites,  the  colored  population  having  now 
iall«n  below  12  per  cent,  of  the  total,  as  compared  with  16  per 

wit.  in  1850. 
And  here  it  may  bo  apropos  to  make  a  forecast  of  the  populatiou 
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of  the  United  States  for  the  cenaus  years  1900  and  1910  compared 
with  1880  and  1890,  viz. : 

1880.  1860.  1800.  10ia 

Whlt«  Amerioaiw Sa.8S9.000  l5.goa.OOn  S&OM  000  e8.i'O,O0O 

Colored  pot>nl«Mon «,6t7.0C0  7.470.0«)  &%0  000  »jnO,000 

VorelKnere 6,680,0(«  0,2A0  000  lO.TSO.cnO  11.(00.000 

Total. 90,1M.OOO       03,632,000       rs.lOO.AOO      W.000.000 

Tho  area  of  the  United  States,  esclnding  Alaska,  is  jaet 
3,000,000  square  miles  ;  tho  average  density  of  the  New  England 
States  is  71  inhabitants  to  the  sqnare  mile,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
that  tho  Union  could  ejisily  support  210,000,000  souls,  or  three 
times  its  present  population. 

Meantime  other  vast  fields  are  opening  to  invite  immigrants. 
Canaila,  Brazil,  Spanish  America,  and  Australia  are  each  of  them 
larger  tlian  the  United  States.  Each  of  thorn  could  find  room 
for  200,000,000  settlers,  which  shows  that  there  is  no  motive  to  fear 
that  the  world  will  be  overcrowded  for  many  centuries  to  come. 

Michael  O.  MtLHAi-t,. 


THE  STUDY  OF  WAR. 


UT  CAPTAIN   H.  C.  TAYLOR,  U.S.  If.,  PRESIDENT    OF   THE   NAVAL 
WAK  COLLEGE. 


Tbtexe  bare  been  i>eriod8  wheu  the  existence  of  war  wua  ac* 
cepted  by  the  world  aa  an  item  of  life  and  human  relations;  a 
jlorions  thing  to  the  few,  a  disaster  to  the  many  ;  but  to  ail  an 
tablished  fact,  as  much  so  as  disease  or  bad  weather.     There 
rere  advantajjea  in  this  recognition  of  its  existence  ;  people  pre- 
"pared  their  minds  for  it  in  some  sort,  commertie  watched  it  closely, 
towns  built  their  walls  for  it,  it  startled  people's  minds  less  and 
ibockcd  their  moral  eensibilities  not  at  all.    Beyond  thvse  advan- 
ces was  a  greater  one ;  this  acceptance  of  war  as  a  fact  caused 
some  preparation  for  it  to  be  undertaken  daring  peace.     Being 
ipon  the  schednle  of  events  arrangements  were  made  to  meet  it, 
if  it  were  an  expected  rainy  season,  not  beginning  upon  any  fixed 
date,  but  certain  to  come  finally. 

Some  of  these  arrungemeuta  were  crude  and  clumsy;  the 
rorld  baa  not  always  had  the  science  that  equips  Koman  legions 
and  Prussian  Guard  rogimeuts,  nor  the  art  that  instructs  leaders 
instills  in  officers  the  lofty  spirit  of  command.  War  has 
its  dark  ages,  its  intervala  of  semi-barbarity;  the  fleets  that 
r  inged  themselves  at  Lcpauto  under  the  opposing  standards  of 
Ali  Pasha  and  Don  Juan  of  Austria  knew  little  of  the  art  of  war 
ua  practised  in  its  thoroughness  by  the  Greek  fleets  under  Pbor- 
mio,  twenty  centuries  before.  The  battles  of  Von  .Moltko  com- 
with  those  of  Chevalier  Bayard  and  of  Roland  at  Ron- 
lies  indicate  on  the  other  band  advances  iu  the  military 
t,  equalling  any  that  history  records  in  literature  or  science. 
'Awkward  as  these  efforts  frequently  were  the  idea  of  war  as  a 
permanent  factor  of  life  was  in  people's  minds,  and  its  existence 
did  not  therefore  prodace  such  meatal  disturbance  and  diacon- 
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tent  iu  latterly,  nor  generate  doabt«  ta  to  the  wisdom  of  th^^ 
Providence  that  sways  the  ttnirereo.  ^ 

This  mental  acceptance  of  war  is  clearly  not  a  characteristic 
of  oor  times.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  temper  of  Ghristeu- 
dom  in  other  centuries,  the  present  is  surely  a  generation  of  peace. 
Nothing  save  national  indisposition  to  fight  could  have  permitte^lH 
the  growing  armies  of  France  and  Germany  during  the  laa^l 
twenty-five  years,  to  perfect  themselves  in  war  preparation  with- 
out a  blow  being  struck.  That  these  fine  dogs  of  war.  trained 
through  a  quarter  of  a  century  within  sight  and  hearing  of  each 
other,  have  not  been  let  slip,  ia  a  sure  sign  that  their  owners  have 
no  present  stomach  for  conflict.  England  durii»g  forty  years 
of  steady  work  in  her  dockyards  swells  her  naval  force  to  enor- 
mous proportions,  bat  in  all  that  time  strikes  no  blow  with  her 
fleet.  Russia,  opposed  in  her  expansion  southward  and  westward, 
torus  her  thoughts  eastward  rather  than  fight,  and  overruns  the 
desert,  content  with  incorporating  into  the  Empire  some  Tartar 
nomads.  Italy  finds  some  fitint  flashes  of  conflict  with  the 
untrained  Abyssinians  fully  satisfying  any  slight  pugnacity  in  the 
present  mood  of  her  people.  And  the  United  States,  growin^B 
into  greatness  and  changing  while  we  gaze  from  an  unimportant™ 
confederation  of  states  to  an  imperial  llepublic  of  limitless  re- 
source, rests  satisfied  with  a  force  afloat  and  ashore  unbefitting 
the  dignity  of  her  high  estate.  Peace  societies,  national  and  in- 
ternational, are  everywhere.  Arbitration  is  nrged  to  preTen| 
wars,  and  great  numbers  of  educated  people  honestly  believe  ths 
within  a  century  or  eveo  a  generation  this  or  some  other  meant 
will  cause  wars  to  cease.  A  feeling  has  thns  been  generated  that 
war  is  wrong,  absolutely  immoral;  an  evidence  of  man's  wicked* 
ness,  as  thunder  and  lightning  have  sometimes  been  regarded 
as  the  manifestation  of  a  deity's  anger. 

A  thorough  consideration  of  this  subject  develops  ethica 
points  of  great  interest,  but  occupies  too  much  space  in  a  discnsJ 
sion  confined  simply  to  the  study  of  war.  Something  may  be  said^ 
however,  to  those  who  take  for  granted  the  needlossnoss  and  im\ 
morality  of  war.  Raskin,  in  one  of  his  addresses,  lays  grea 
stress  upon  its  value  for  creating  ideals  in  art.  He  doubta 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  architectural  triumphs  of 
Italy,  the  paintings  of  Rubens,  or  the  playa  of  Shakespeare 
witbont  the  lofty  attitude  of  mind  induced  by  the  contemplation 
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of  stonnr  &ad  heroie  pnvnii  ot  bictorr.  He  holds  that  the 
growing  oonadoosoav  daring  wmra,  that  djing  is  not  the  vorat  ot 
all  things  and  thai  boaonUe  de^h  is  preferable  to  ignoble  life, 
is  a  mot  gh  eodearor  in  art. 

He  i-.a.  i.  :ie  pare  and  noble  arts  of  peace  are  founded  npon 
war;  no  great  art  ever  jet  rose  on  earth  except  among  a  nation  of 
•oldiera.  There  Lj  no  art  among  a  shepherd  people  if  it  remain- 
at  peace.  There  is  no  art  among  an  agricaltaral  people  if  it  re- 
msins  at  peace.  Cammeitie  is  barely  consistent  with  fine  art, 
bat  cannot  produce  it.  Mannfactore  is  not  onlj  anable  to  pn>- 
dnce  but  inrariablr  destrojB  whatever  seeds  of  it  exist.  There  is 
no  art  possible  to  «  nation  hot  that  which  is  based  upon  battle." 

Kot  alone  is  this  tme  of  the  artistic  spirit ;  the  moral  nature 
is  strongly  affected  by  war.  The  sentiment  that  pervades  a 
nation  in  stirring  times  is  alone  capable  of  producing  that  self- 
abnegation,  that  williug  eflacement  of  the  stnbbom  ego  in  the 
flood  of  felloT  humanity,  which  the  head  of  Christianity  demands 
for  the  ideal  state  of  mankind  and  declares  to  be  the  comer  stone 
of  human  salvation.  That  this  pa>-e  and  lofty  condition  of  sonl 
sbonld  be  approached  throngh  the  sanguinary  paths  of  battle  and 
campaign  is  inde«d  an  anomaly,  but  that  it  ia  a  fact  all  history 
gives  evidence.  Not  only  do  nations  that  practise  too  long  the 
arts  of  peace  in  forgetf alness  of  war  become  enfeebled  and  the 
natnral  prey  of  neighbors  grown  strong  through  combat,  but 
Uiey  grow  corrupt  internally  as  well.  Although  peaceful  trade 
may  thrive,  the  arts  and  industries  flourish,  and  every  precaution 
Bguxai  corruption,  national  and  municipal,  be  observed,  decay 
begins,  the  fervor  of  religion  coola,  skepticism  advances,  im- 
moralities appear  nnreprored,  and  race  decadence  hastens  its 
even  thoogh  it  may  be  that  no  strong  neighbor  is  at  hand 
ilcken  the  downfall.  We  may  recognize  that  war  is  cruel  and 
bratal,  disposing  men  to  a  state  of  savagery,  but  let  ua  confess 
that  the  corrupt  case,  the  Inxurions  immorality  of  life,  toward 
which  a  total  absence  of  war  always  leads  nations,  has  in  it  some- 
thing more  degrading  for  the  human  race  than  simple  savagery. 

"  I  mean  alao,"  says  Raskin,  "that  war  ia  the  foundation  of 
alt  the  high  virtues  and  faculties  of  men.  It  is  very  strange  to 
ne  to  discover  this;  and  very  dreadful — but  I  saw  it  to  be  quite 
an  undeniable  fact.  The  common  notion  that  peace  and  the 
Tirtues  of  civil  life  flourished  together,  I  found  to  be  wholly  un- 
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tenable.  Peace  and  the  vices  of  civil  life  only  flourish  together. 
We  talk  of  peace  and  learning  and  of  peace  and  plenty  and  of 
peace  and  civilization;  but  I  found  that  those  were  not  the  words 
which  the  Muse  of  history  coupled  together;  that  on  her  lips  the 
words  were — peace  and  sensuality,  peace  and  selfish uess,  peace 
nnd  corruption,  peace  and  death.  I  found  in  brief  that  all  great 
nations  learned  their  truth  of  word  and  strength  of  thought  in 
war;  that  they  were  nourished  in  war  and  wasted  by  peace;  taught 
by  war  and  deceived  by  i)eace,  trained  by  war  and  betrayed  by 
peace,  in  a  word  that  they  were  born  in  war  and  expired  in 
peace." 

Allowing  something  for  a  possible  exuberance  of  expression 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ruakin  we  must  still  admit  that  thenniverstil 
drift  of  history  confirms  his  general  statemeut,  and  breaks  rudelv 
in  upon  the  vague  though  kindly  visions  of  eternal  peace  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Grunting,  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  war  has  its 
office  in  the  world,  let  us  consider  what  ellect  the  prejudicw 
against  its  study  htis  npon  preparation  for  its  coming.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  for  those  who  hold  war  to  be  wicked  there  mnst  be 
something  alarming  in  its  serious  stndy.  The  modern  world  has 
seen  more  than  one  great  evil  continue  unchecked  because  system- 
atic relief,  if  permitted,  would  tacitly  acknowledge  that  the  evil> 
existed.  Such  arguments  are  of  ten  heard  with  regard  to  the  stndy  I 
of  war.  An  officer,  distingnishcd  for  war  service,  replying  to  a 
request  for  an  opinion  as  to  certain  military  and  naval  problems 
of  iho  day,  after  expressing  himself  clearly  regarding  the  strategy 
and  tactics  of  the  questions  involved,  adds  in  closing  :  "  How 
strange  it  is,  how  unnatural,  that  we  in  this  age  of  enlighten- 
ment should  be  deliberately  planning  the  most  effective  methods 
of  sinking  fleets  of  ships  and  destroying  thousands  of  human 
lives."  It  is  not  surprising,  when  soldiers  and  sailors  hardened 
in  battle  feel  such  doubts  as  tliese  oppressing  them,  that  other 
men  of  some  reasoning  power — philosophers  of  a  certain  ability — 
honestly  expect  to  eliminate  war  from  the  world,  and  0])po8e  itd 
study  or  any  other  systematic  preparation  for  it. 

This  anti-war  spirit  has  been  very  noticeable  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  close  of  the  Napoleonic  era  found  Europe 
exhausted  and  its  nations  sated  witli  wars  and  campaigns.  The 
appetite  for  war  had  been  satisfied   to  repletion.     Precautions 
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rore  therefore  tukeii  through  laws  and  troutiea  to  prevent  out- 

l>reaks.  and  sovereigns  and  their  atatesmen  devoted  themselves 

lor  half  H  ccuiury  to  peace  and  the  arts  of  poaco,  while  the  soldiers 

[of  the  Continent  and  tho  sailors  of  Eugluud  began  a  rest  which 

was  to  last  throngh  generations.     It  was  then  that  Christendom 

entered  npon  that  singular  phase  of  civilization   which  history 

rill  ];erhaps  call  the  mechanical  age  of  the  world.     Steam  came, 

later  electricity  ;  and  when  these  great  factors  of  increased 

iuctiuii  were  fully  at  work,  and  nations  felt  the  need  of  markets 

jr  their  wares,  a  consequent  zest  for  exploration  and  coloni- 

[lation  was  born,  and  the  promise  of  future  great  nationalities 

(>gaQ  to  appear  in  Anstralia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other 

int  regions  of  the  earth.     Wealth  flowed  freely  into  men's 

wages  grew  better,  the  poor  were  less  oppressed,  and  the 

sweat  of  their  brows  became  an  honorable  sign.     Thus  were 

ipeople's  minds  taken  away  from  dwelling  upon  war,  and  to  such 

degree  thut,  after  one  or  two  generations  of  quiet,  men  were  to 

foDud  iu  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  could 

*6oberljr  suggest  the  possibilities  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  ee:ising 

to  war  with  «ach  other. 

The  effect  of  the  long  peace  had  been  noticeable  among  tho 

rmies  and  navies  of  the  world  as  well.     These  gradually  turned 

Ibeir  attention  from  mutters  of  war  to  those  of  peace,  navies 

ined  more  and  more  toward  their  peace  functions  as  police  of 

the  Bea,  surveyors  of  the  coasts,  explorers  of  unknown  luuds  and 

pioneers  of  commerce;  armies  grew  into  guardians  of  internal 

order  in  their  countries  and  slowly  drifted  toward  tht  mi  an  iics  of 

bvrack  yard  drill  and  away  from  the  large  questions  of  strategy 

|aud  tactics  which  had  absorbed  the  generation  of  soldiers  that 

preceded  them.    Thus  from  18'.^0  to  1870  the  military  element 

ioxed  peacefully  through  the  idle  yeai-s.     It  was  pleasant,  this 

Ireaming  of  a  military  glory  to  come  without  effort,  to  fall  some 

[dajr  like  an  oTei-ripe  peach  into  bauds  too  indolent  to  shake  the 

Itree.    How  foolish  these  illusions  were,  no  one  guessed  until  iu 

1870  fifty  years  of  military  dreams  were  set  against  fifty  years  of 

(miiitary  study  and  preparation.     Then  some  among  the  nations 

'Awakened  and  there  was  something  comic  in  the  hurrying  to  and 

fro  and  ignorant  groping  to  hnd  this  art  of  war  that  had  been  left 

ifuTgotten  iu  some  dusty  attic  corner  of  the  military  brain,  some- 

khing  comic  too  iu  the  dismay  experienced  upon  discovering  that 
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years  of  use  would  be  necessary  before  the  raachiue  wonki  work 
effectively. 

Althongb  some  soldiers*  minds  were  awakened  by  the  Franco- 
Prussian  campaigns  to  the  value  of  a,  study  of  military  faistory^H 
the  art  of  naval  warfare  was  still  permitted  to  remain  forgottcn^^ 
and  it  is  only  lately  that  the  need  for  its  study  has  been  recog- 
nized by  a  few  officers  in   our  modern  navies.     Forgetfulnes*^ 
reached  such  a  stage  that  some  officers  not  only  questioned  th^fl 
advisability  of  studying  the  art  of  war,  but  denied  that  it  had 
ever  existed,  of  a  sort  that  conld  be  learned  and  effectively  used 
by  means  of  study.     Officers  of  high  standing  in  our  own  navy, 
and  in  others,  said  :  "  We  can  sail  our  ships,  fire  our  guns  accur- 
ately, we  can  keep  correct  positions  in  line  of  battle.     There  is 
nothing  else  of  consequence.     Of  course  there  have  beeu  Kelson^^ 
and  Farraguts  afloat,  and  Napoleons  and  Grants  on  shore,  but 
they  were  gifted  men,  with  military  genius  which  caused  them 
to  discern  without  study  the  right  thing  to  do  and  the  fitting 
moment  for  it."    It  is  evident  that  this  opposition  is  based  upon 
an  ignorance  of  the  Napoleons  and  Nelsons,  whose  genius  it  ac- 
knowledges.   "  Wage  an  offensive  war,"  said  Napoleon,  "as  did 
Alexander,   Hannibal,    Cassar,    Gustavns  Adolphus,    Tnrenne, 
Prince  Eugene  and  Frederick.     Read  and  read  again  the  history 
of  their  eighty-eight  campaigns.     Model  yourself  upo:,  them  ;  iilfl 
this  way  only  can  you  become  a  great  leader  and  penetrate  th^B 
secret  of  the  art.     Yonr  reason  thus  enlightened  will  cause  you 
to  throw  aside  maxims  opposed  to  these  great  men."    Again  he 
says:  "Tactics,  manoeuvres,  the  science  of  the  engineer  officer 
and  of  the  artillery  officer ;  these  can  be  learned  in  text  books|fl 
but  the  knowledge  of  grand  tactics  is  acquired  only  through  ex- 
perience and  by  the  historical  study  of  the  campaigus  of  great 
captains."  jH 

Plutarch  tells  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  "  he  loved  polit^^ 
learning,  and  his  natural  thirst  of  knowledge  made  him  a  man 
of  extensive  reading.    The  Iliad,  he  thought,  as  well  as  called,  a 
portable  treasure  of  military  knowledge,  and  he  had  a  copy  cor 
rected  by  Aristotle,  which  is  called  the  casket  copy.    Onesicritu< 
informs  us  that  he  used  to  lay  it  under  his  pillow  with 
8  word." 

In  other  words,  when  we  examine  the  lives  of  great  generals 
and  admirals,  we  find  that  the  art  of  var  can  be  learned  in  times 
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of  peace  only  by  the  stndy  of  naval  and  military  history,  and  was 
so  IfAnted  by  them. 

XotTrithstimding  mnch  opposition  among  tho  ultra-conserva- 
tire  element  iu  modern  navies,  the  influence  of  the  Franco- 
Prnsgian  war  began  to  exert  an  effect  npon  the  United  States 
naiy  within  fifteen  years  of  its  conclusion.  This  became  visible 
l»etweeu  1880  .ind  1R85  in  the  founding  of  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege on  tbe  shores  of  Narraganaett  Bay  by  Roar  Admiral  Luce  ; 
aod  later  in  calling  to  hia  aid  the  strategic  and  literary  ability  of 
CaptAin  Mahan.  Their  efforts  and  those  of  others  who  followed 
them  have  succeeded  in  securing  to  the  College  a  struggling 
existence  daring  the  last  ten  years.  At  present  a  more  secnre 
Wanre  of  life  seems  to  be  promised  by  the  earnest  interest  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  of  a  growing  naniber  of  naval  officers 
in  the  development  of  the  art  of  ncval  warfare. 

Tlie  methods  followed  at  the  Naval  War  College  to  ensure 
tbifl  development  may  be  of  present  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Review,  for  the  fashion  of  the  moment  is  to  enquire  more  closely 
formerly  into  questions  of  national  defence.  These  have 
confined  for  some  time  to  the  material,  to  onr  ships  and 

.pons  ;  and  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  ships  would  bo 
mbined  into  fleets,  and  fleets  disposed  to  the  best  advantage 
without  any  8j>ecial  efforton  thepart  of  anyone — indeed  that  they 
would  dispose  and  combine  themselves,  so  simple  a  matter  did  it 
seem  compared  with  the  task  of  providing  great  iron-clads  and 
their  gnnfi. 

The  system  pursued  at  the  Naval  War  College  is  founded 
upon  Napoleon's  maxim  to  read  and  reread  the  records  of  war, 
and  in  order  to  encourage  the  study  of  history  and  freshen  inter- 
est in  it,  recourse  is  had  to  various  means,  borrowed  in  some  cases 
from  the  work  of  tho  German  General  Staff,  and  in  others  in- 
rented  by  oiir  own  oflBcers,  where  studies  of  land  warfare  require 
[odtflcations  to  suit  them  to  naval  campaigns.  The  college  has 
en  its  own  guide  in  cases  where  the  Gorman  army  metliods 
were  not  applicable ;  for  the  navies  of  foreign  nations  have  not 
advanced  in  the  art  of  naval  warfare  sufficiently  far  to  be  a  sure 
guide  for  our  officers, 

Tbeee  aids  to  study  are  of  two  kinds  ;  first,  the  literary  and 
historical ;  and  second,  war  exercises  and  examples.  The  former 
coneUt  of  lectures  by  eminent  authorities,  led  by  Captain  Mahan, 
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npon  the  different  branches  of  the  art  of  war^  essays  and  discos- 
sions  upon  past  naval  operations,  and  the  application  of  their 
jjoverning  principles  to  the  situations  offered  by  modern  navies, 
their  armaments  and  the  probable  fields  of  future  conflict. 

The  exercises — so-called — are  the  solution  of  war  problems, 
the  planning  of  naval  defence  for  sections  of  our  coasts  based  upon 
the  laws  of  strategy  and  tactics,  and  various  war  games  and  illus- 
trations, calculated  to  bring  into  play  the  military  qualities  of  the 
mind,  and  at  the  sjirae  time  to  provide  data  for  the  determina- 
tion of  disputed  jwints  in  tactics  and  naval  policy.     A  principal 
problem  in  the  defence  of  the  coast  is  presented  each  year,  and  is 
constantly  before  the  officers  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the  War 
College  throughout  the  year,  and  before  the  officers  temporarily 
in  attendance  during  the  summer  session.     The  locality  selected 
us  a  theatre  of  operations  in  the  problem  of  1894  was  our  Atlantic 
shore  from  Delaware  Bay  to  Nantucket,  with  the  enemy's  central 
objective  assumed  to  be  the  blockade  and  final  occupation  of  thi 
port  of  New  York,     The  section  chosen  for  the  problem  of  1895 
was  the  coast  from  Narragansett  Bay  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  wit 
the  control  of  Boston,  Portland  and  the  adjacent  shores  as  th 
enemy's  objective  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  certain  moveraen 
of  his  land  forces. 

A  condition  of  these  problems,  resulting  from  the  policy  of  our 
country  in  maintaining  small  standing  forces,  is  our  marked  in- 
feriority in  naval  strength,  the  odds  being  placed  at  three  to  on^ 
against  us,  so  far  as  ships  and  guns  and  trained  men  are  concerned. 
The  complete  solution  of  these  annual  problems  involves  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  strategic  situation,  and  intense  con- 
centration npon  the  tactical  features  of  the  positions  which 
strategy  marks  as  dominant  in  the  campaign.  Long  and  sobo; 
deliberation  seconded  by  systematic  discussion,  is  required  befon 
any  one  can  say  where  our  main  fleet  should  select  its  cent 
rendezvous  and  base  ;  slowly  but  surely  the  naval  mind,  gropin, 
for  something  tangible  to  base  itself  upon  in  these  thoroughly 
professional  questions,  settles  upon  the  experience  of  pant  warsa« 
the  only  foundation  of  knowledge,  and  realizes  that  in  the  study 
of  naval  history  lies  the  key  of  the  problem. 

The  post  of  the  main  fleet  being  settled  npon,  its  needs  of 
coal  and  ammunition  must  be  provided  for,  and  its  security  iu 
the  waters  chosen  for  its  base  or  its  refnge  mnst  be  guaranteed. 
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to  far  as  possible.  This  latter  demands  a  close  study  of  the  tact- 
ical defence  of  the  localities  selected;  tite  planning  of  sub-marinc 
mine  fields;  the  most  suitable  anchorages  for  the  fleet;  shelter 
for  torpedo  boats,  rams,  colliers  and  supply  ships;  all  resulting  in 
the  confltrnction  of  war  charts  and  defence  plans  upon  which  the 
ilHails  of  war  preparations  are  clearly  raarked  and  explained. 
It  will  be  readily  understood,  even  by  those  who  have  not  made 
1^  the  profession  of  arms  their  calling,  how  effective  this  mental 
^1  exercise  is  in  fixing  the  attention  upon  the  pages  of  naval  his- 
^H  lory;  apon  the  Knglish  blockades  of  Brest,  Cadiz  and  Toulon; 
^^^pn  the  boom  defences  of  French  harbors;  upon  naval  sieges, 
^^^fnent  and  modern,  and  upon  tlio  tactics  of  naval  battles  fought 
in  narrow  waters. 

Space  \"rill  not  permit  a  description  of  the  naval  tactical  prob- 
lenu!  introduced  in  the  War  College  to  induce  quick  grasp  of  war 
^ft  situations,  and  to  remove  the  tendency  to  over-deliberation  pro- 
^"  doced  V»y  the  principal  problem  of  the  year  ;  nor  of  the  war  games 
which,  while  training  the  eye  and  mind  in  the  battle  moTements  of 
single  ships  and  fleets  and  in  naval  campaigns,  accumulate  in  ad- 
dition much  valuable  data  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  column 
and  line  formation,  of  speed,  armament,  and  coal  endurance,  and 
enable  us  to  establish  principles  for  the  ofTensive  and  defensive 
movements  of  fleets. 

Modem  navies  have,  as  we  said  before,  found  their  principal 
office  for  generations  past  in  promoting  the  interests  of  peace  and 
preeenring  order  on  the  seas.  But  this  cannot  always  be,  and  our 
country,  which  bids  fair  to  occujty  a  high  place  among  nations, 
iihould  no  longer  be  unprepared  for  those  wars  which  must  come. 
We  see  the  centres  of  trade  activity,  of  agriculture  and  the  indus- 
tries, moving  steadily  westward,  and  wo  are  not  wise  if  we  do  not 
recognize  that  the  centres  of  military  power  on  land  and  sea 
siust  in  the  nature  of  things  follow  the  universal  movement, 
that  in  the  near  future  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
ico  will  have  a  naval  importance  such  as  the  Mediterranean 
kM  pooMsaed  for  thousands  of  years. 

Let  us  then  prepare,  not  in  haste  or  confusion,  nor  with  boast- 
^^  (nloeas,  bat  calmly  and  with  deliberate  energy,  so  that  whether 
^H  notorions,  or  beaten  and  borne  down  by  numbers,  we  shall  have 
1^^  DO  bitter  regrets  for  wasted  years  and  lost  opportunities. 

U.  C.  Taylok. 
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BY  THB   BIGHT    BEV.    WILLIAM    CBOSWELL    DOANE,     BISHOP    OP 

ALBANY. 


*'FiBST  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn 
in  the  ear."  It  ia  neillier  parody  nor  paraphrase,  but  I  thiuk  a 
fair  application  of  this  natural  law,  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  both 
the  books  of  God — Nature  and  the  Holy  Scriptures — to  say,  first 
the  toy-drum,  then  the  school  drill,  and  then  the  militia  company. 
What  does  this  mean  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  human  animal, 
and  as  to  the  right  method  of  his  training  ?  Making  all  allow- 
ance for  the  attraction  of  "  pomp  and  pageantry,"  for  the  boy's 
love  of  noise,  for  the  joy  of  the  martial  strut,  for  the  glory  of 
the  gorgeous  uniform,  is  there  not  in  it  evidence  of  the  inherent 
instinct  of  fighting  ?  And  if  there  is,  ought  it  to  be  developed, 
or  ought  it  to  be  discouraged  ?  Nobody  can  know  much  of  most 
of  uor  big  schools,  nobody  can  witness  the  scene  or  read  the  story 
of  a  football  game,  and  not  see  how  quickly,  in  most  young 
natures,  the  wrestling  match  or  the  rivalry  of  sides  begets  the 
heat  of  anger  and  the  act  of  violence  ;  and  again  one  says,  ought 
these  athletic  games  to  be  encouraged  or  forbidden  ?  And  the 
question  ia  not  easy  to  answer.  As  developing  strength  and  inde- 
pendence and  courage  they  have  great  value.  I  think  the 
true  solution  is  that  they  ought  to  bo  encouraged  and  directed 
toward  the  splendid  virtue  of  self-control  ;  until  a  boy  would 
rather  be  flung  in  the  wrestling,  or  lose  the  game  of  ball,  than 
conquer  in  either  one  by  an  act  of  violence,  for  which  he  got  the 
sudden  strength  by  the  rush  of  an  animal  passion  flushing  him 
into  fury. 

The  drift  of  this  inquiry  is  toward  the  discovery  of  some  reason 
for  the  widespread  instantaneonsuessj  with  which  the  American 
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>ple  hailed  the  possibility,  this  winter,  of  a  war  with  England. 
ea  it  mean  that  there  is  a  pan-American  hatred  of  England  ?  I 
not  believe  it.  The  spirit  of  1896  is  not  the  spirit  of  1776.  Some 
Irish  people  who  havebroaght  over  here  their  old  grudges,  and  a 
few  oatires,  who  have  been  called  "pinch-beck  patriots,"  mistake 
pat-riotism  for  patriotism,  and  when  they  use  the  fine  phrase,  "  I 
1  an  American,"  mean  "1  am  an  anti-Anglican.^'  But  the  number 
coxnparatiTely  small.  And  when  I  look  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Iter,  where  surprise  and  astonishment  more  slowly  accept  the 
jlit,  it  is  only  to  see  that  the  mob  in  the  concert  halls  are  quite 
to  cheer  for  a  fight  in  the  Transvaal.  It  seems,  therefore, 
as  if  the  brnteiay  very  near  the  skin  of  our^  hnmanity  ;  so  near 
UM  to  need  not  even  "  scratching,"  but  only  tickling,  to  discover 
it.  It  looks  as  if  the  love  of  battle  were  instinctive  in  man.  I 
confe«8  it  appears  to  me  to  mean  that  after  all  these  centuries,  in 
the  very  finest  product  of  C'lristian  civilization,  the  influence 
of  religion  is  only  skin  deep.  Looking  at  the  excitement 
in  America,  whether  yon  begin  with  the  needless  vio- 
jce  of  the  President's  message,  forcing,  what  on  the 
of  it  was  a  friendly  offer,  with  a  threat ;  or  look  at  the  next 
tho  delirious  discussion  and  the  decision  of  the  two  Houses 
itly.  and  with  only  a  voice  or  two  of  warning,  to  accept  and 
prOTlde  for  the  possibility  of  war ;  or  at  the  mad  panic  which 
made  men  really  "  bulls  and  bears"  in  Wall  Street ;  or  at  the  way 
which,  with  one  or  two  most  honorable  exceptions,  the  press  of 
'  country  and  the  unthinking  mass  of  the  population  greeted  the 
jv», — take  it  wherever  it  manifested  itself,  it  seems  to  mean  that 
{htiug  is  congenial  to  humanity.  Certainly  if  a  popular  excite- 
ent  can  be  kindled  to  white  heat  in  an  instant,  by  a  few 
hiwiae  words  at  the  end  of  a  wise  snggCBtion,  in  favor  of  such  a 
moral  impossibility,  such  an  immoral  possibility,  as  a  war  between 
Lttierica  and  England  ;  certainly  if  war  can  be  either  enggested 
spied  OS  a  remedy  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  United  States  of 
lea,  in  order  to  prevent  the  damage  done  to  our  American 
Btitntions  by  Great  Britain's  claim  to  a  few  square  miles  more 
leaa  of  South  American  laud,  which  are  also  claimed  by  that 
ir«ty  of  a  republic,  with  a  caricature  of  government,  Vene- 
Jeltt  ;  certainly  if  the  third  party,  offering  unasked  advice,  in  a 
spate  between  two  other  parties,  is  justified  in  saying,  and  saying 
the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  that  unless  somebody  arbitrates 
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in  this  remote  dispute^  the  third  party  will  take  up  armeand  fa 
the  issue — I  see  uo  other  explanation  but  that  average  human 
uatureisall  the  time  spoiling  for  a  fight*    I   am  unwilliug  to 
acknow'lodge     that     the     only     influence     which     can     arrest 
or    control    thia    political    hysteria    should    be    the     influence 
of     money.      The     concesgion    of    gold    fields    to    American 
citizens     in     Venezuela,     and     the    sobering    effect     of    thej 
scare  in  Wall   Street,  look  now  as  if  gold  vpere  the  cause,  anc 
wore  likely  to  be  the  cure,  of  this  commotion.     *' Sacra  out 
fames,"  the  poet  said  !    And  this  materialistic  age  of  ours  act 
as  if  tliat  meant  "  the  holy  "  and  not  "  the  accursed  "  hunger  ioi 
gold.     Let  us  get  the  whole  matter  on  a  higher  ground. 

I  am  not  discussing  the  abstract  question  of  the  ethical  right  or' 
wrong  of  war.  I  believe  that  the  ethics  of  nations  are  founded  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  ethics  of  individuals.  A  multiplication 
of  men  does  not  jtroduce  any  other  moral  code  than  that  which 
each  man  i-eceives.  Even  magisterially  thia  ia  true.  The  nation 
represented  by  its  sovereign  authority,  or  the  individual  whom  the 
law  makes  judge  or  sheriff,  miiy  take  life  without  committing  mur- 
der ;  but  multiplying  right  or  wrong  by  millions  merely  makes 
the  right  or  the  wrong  million-fold,  and  docs  not  make  wrong 
right.  And  I  believe  tliat  the  man  or  the  nation  which  provokes 
strife,  or  strikes  the  first  blow,  commits  sin.  In  the  universal 
fallibility  of  human  judgment — made  inevitably  more  fallible  by 
national  prejudice — it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  position  of 
one  nation  is  entirely  right  and  of  the  other  entirehj  wrong  ;  oiaH 
that  the  wrong  of  the  one  makes  the  other  right.  And  i^' 
must  follow  that  the  wise  course  is  to  let  some  other  fallibility, 
which  ia  unprejudiced,  pick  out  the  right  and  point  out  thfl 
wrong,  which  must  inevitably  bo  combined  like  tares  with  wheat 
in  each  position.  But  that  picking  and  that  pointing  must 
done  by  something  that  is  more  delicate  and  human,  than  th^ 
pointing  of  the  sword  and  the  picking  of  a  bayonet.  Neithel 
am  I  contending  for  the  principle  that  war  is  always  an  unpar- 
donable wrong,  /jf  religion  ruled,  r/ Christianity  had  conquered, 
f/ the  Christ  wore  really  king,  t/ the  Gospel  had  leavened  the 
world,  (/"either  the  summary  of  the  Law,  or  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  were  the  standards  of  life,  then  war  would  bo  impossible. 
Alas,  none  of  these  things  is  true  !  And  the  street  brawl,  and  the 
stealthy  dagger,  and  the  quick  blow,  and  the  prompt  pistol 
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ao  more  and  no  less,  than  standing  armies,  and  "  the  tented 
Acid."  and  the  carnage  of  battle,  evidence  tliat  tlio  world  has  not 
yet  "  gone  after  Olirist."  But  Bnroly  the  utmost  straining  of 
what  is  called  the  right  of  Bclf-dcfonco  in  a  man,  the  extrcmest 
application  of  the  maintenance  of  what  is  called  national  honor, 
cannot  justify,  before  God  or  man,  in  the  iiiteresta  of  humanity 
or  religion,  any  resort  to  war  except  in  the  very  last  emergency, 
and  for  the  actual  prcBervatiou  of  personal  or  national  life. 

Omitting  from  the  consideration  the  positive  necessity  of 
rescuing  the  Armenians  from  the  uncontrolled  and  nnutterablo 
cruelty  of  the  Turks  ;  omitting  the  question  of  a  resistance  by 
amiB  to  a  tyranny  enforced  by  arms  ;  omitting  the  question  of 
opposing  array  to  army,  when  the  unity,  which  is  the  life  of  a 
nation,  is  throa toned  ;  what  can  be  more  irmtioual  than  war,  as 
a  means  of  settling  disputes  between  nations  and  peoples.  A 
qoarrel  is  very  often,  at  least,  about  some  abstract  question,  which 
in  no  seuiie  afft-ctj  the  prosperity  of  the  mass  of  the  penple  ;  and 
yet  bandrcds  and  tiiunsands  of  men  are  summoned  and  sent  to 
lay  their  lives  down;  and,  when  the  resources  of  one  or  tbe  other 
side  are  exhausted,  then  the  question  at  issue  is  settled  ;  not  by 
reason,  mo/  by  justice,  not  by  principle,  not  by  argument,  not  by 
;'  '  '-of  the  case,  but  by  either  force  of  unmbers  or  skill  in 
.  lip.     And  whatever  gain  accrues  comes  not  to  the  dead, 

but  to  the  stronger  survivors  of  the  quarrel.  We  have  come  to 
feel  this  about  that  relic  of  barbarism,  the  duel ;  and  the  cold- 
blooded preparation  to  kill,  wholesale  or  retail,  iu  order  to  avengo 
ur  to  sustain  nhat  is  called  honor,  is  unreasoning  and  indefensi* 
ble,  on  priiici]>le,  in  a  man  or  in  a  nation. 

What  are  they  ?  What  can  paint  or  what  can  describe  them  ? 
The  sacrifice  of  precious  lives,  the  desolation  of  hearts,  the  des- 
ecration of  homes,  the  ruin  of  fortunes,  the  wreck  of  prosperity, 
the  arrest  of  tlie  plough  in  the  farrow,  that  the  dead  may  be 
buried  where  the  wheat  should  have  been  planted,  the  arts  and 
occupations  of  peace  given  up  or  giving  place  to  the  preparation 
of  the  sinews  of  war,  commerce  destroyed,  industries  paralyzed, 
panic  where  there  had  been  confidence,  passion  taking  the  place 
of  reason,  and  a  temper  ronsed,  of  violence  and  hatred  and  re- 
venge, which  leaves  its  trace  upon  the  character  of  the  whole 
jieople  long  after  the  restoration  of  peace.  I  wonder  if  every- 
body ba«  forgotten  Sootlit-v's  Blenheim  verses  with  their  cc  nbi- 
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nation  of  poetry  and  philoeophy,  with  their  fine  irony  of  comt 

Bense,  and  with  a  little  leuveuiiig  of  Christianity.     Old  Kafipar 

takea  the  aknll  which  the  boy  had  found  : 

"  It's  Bome  poor  fellow's  sknll,  said  he, 
Who  fell  in  that  great  victory." 

And  when  the  chiUlren  aekod  aboat  the  war : 


And  what  they  fought  each  other  for  f  " 


he  answers ; 


"  I  conld  not  well  make  out : 
But  everybody  said,  quoth  he, 
It  was  a  famous  victory," 

And  then  comes  the  pitiful  recital  of  burnt  dwellings,  fleeing 
households,  thocountry  "wasted  far  and  wide"  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  the  shocking  sight  after  the  field  was  won 

"  For  many  thousand  bodies  there  lay  rotting  in  the  Btin." 

And  the  only  refrain  to  the  children's  questions,  "What  good' 
came  of  it  at  last  ?"  and  to  their  suggestion  of  its  wickedness  was, 

"  Why.  that  I  cannot  tell,  quoth  he, 
But  t'was  a  famous  victory." 

History  will  make  Kaspar's  record  of  more  than  one  of  the 
faraons  battles  of  the  world.  And  if  the  question  ever  is  to  he 
asked  or  answered  about  this  suppositious  war  between  England 
and  America,  the  answer  will  bo  aa  difficult  as  Kaspar's,  and  more 
disgraceful.  Jnst  now.  like  the  Ephesians,  who  cried  out  "  with  i 
one  voice  about  the  space  of  two  hours,  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians  ! "  the  greater  part  not  knowing  wherefore^  our  people 
are  crying  out,  "Ore-at  is  the  Monroe  Doctrin©  !"  A  dociriM, 
not  a  principle,  not  a  law ;  an  opinion  of  a  man  borrowed  from 
England,  refused  adoption  by  the  Congress  to  which  it  was  pro- 
prosed  ;  relating  to  the  long-forgotten  fear  of  some  establishment 
on  this  continent  of  monarchical  institutions,  which  might  injure 
the  republican  principles  of  America  !  Bauquo's  ghost  ia  a  sub- 
stantial personality  beside  it. 

WM.   CaOSWELL  DOAKE. 
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Whem  our  Civil  Wnr  began  I  was  a  boy  of  teu;  but  I  took  an 
intense  interest  in  it  from  first  to  last;  drilled  and  held  rank  in 
two  or  three  highly-disciplined  and  efficient  juvenile  companies, 
which  often  appeared  ou  parade  or  performed  escort  duty  with 
the  West  Point  cadets  and  volunteer  troops  of  the  United  States, 
in  New  Vork  and  elsewhere.  In  the  intervals  of  school  duties  I 
andertook  to  carry  on  for  myself  a  voluminous  manuscript  record 
of  current  martial  events,  which  was  dignified  to  my  mind  by 
the  name  of  a  *•  History";  collected  masses  of  newspaper  cut- 
tings; obtiiined  nearly  all  the  useful  books  relating  to  the  conflict 
which  appeared  at  that  time  (including  the  published  ofiicial 
reports  of  commandors);  and  gathered  all  the  military  maps 
which  conld  be  procured  from  the  government. 

The  vividness  of  the  impressions  made  upon  me  then  has  never 
died  out.  Bat  if  any  of  these  are  more  real  and  startling  in  re- 
membniDco  than  others,  it  is  those  of  the  small  incidents  in  daily 
life,  just  preceding  hostilities  ;  the  little  things  which  gradually, 
yet  in  the  end  abruptly,  led  to  a  conflagration  of  public  feeling, 
hey  wore  like  flying  sparks  from  fireworks  with  which  the  whole 
ople  were  playing;  sparks  which  most  of  them  believed  could 
bi<  quenched  with  ease,  until  at  last  they  fell  into  that  storehouse 
of  human  explosives,  the  emotion  of  a  special  unforeseen  hour  ; 
and  a  rending  shock  ensued. 

It  is  worth  while  to  recall  these  things  now,  when  th«  bonnd- 
lag  poise,  the  quick  flush  and  premonitory  aching  of  war  fever 
are  felt  in  various  members  of  the  civilized  world.  I  recall  how, 
just  after  the  John  Brown  invasion  of  Virginia,  I  visited  relatives 
in  Richmond  with  my  parents.  We  all  had  the  utmost  good  will 
towards  the  Southern  folk.     My  father  had  lived  the  first  two 
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years  of  his  married  life  in  Louisiana,  thoagli  he  came  fr( 
North ;  be  nnderstood  and  in  manj  ways  sympathized  with  the 
people  of  the  Sod th,  bat  this  made  little  difference.  They  were 
already  in  the  first  stages  of  febrile  vertigo,  and  conld  not  see  ns 
clearly. 

My  brother  and  I,  walking  one  day   in   a  street  where  some 
digging  was  going  on,  were  attacked  by  a  number  of  lads   twice 
car  size,  whom  we  did  not  know,  but  who  hud   found  out  that 
we  were  Northerners.     Thoy  picked  up  clay  from  the  side  of  thdH 
open  trench  in  the  street,  kneaded  it  into  hard  balls,  and  begaa^l 
firing    at    us,    with  derisive   shouts  reviling  us  as  Yankees  and 
abolitionists.     We  promptly  returned  their  fire,  in  self  defence^H 
while  retreating  in  good  order  in  face  of  sDperior  numbers.     T^^ 
this  moment  I  retain  the  keenness  of  the  feeling  that  tiirilled  me 
then,   of  indignant  grief   that  peaceable  fellows,  who    wished 
the  others  no  ill  in  the  world,  should  be  so  wantonly  and   iii-^_ 
jiirioasly  assailed.    That  was  the  only  feeling,  then.    A  fewday^f 
later,  something  else  occurred.  ^^ 

We  used  to  play  with  our  boy  cousins  and  with  a  large  nnni-^ 
ber  of  other  boys,  in  their  recess  and  after  school,  on  a  big  open 
field.     One  afternoon  a  diminutive  "  fire-eater"  came  up   to  m« 
while  we  were  at  our  sports,  and,    without  provocation,  began 
tirade  against  me  as  a  representative  of  the  offensive  Nortli 
Not  satisfied  with  that,  he  drew  out  his  jack-knife  and  stabbe 
me  in  the  hand.     Then  1  desired  nothing  but  his  destractionj 
My  cousins  closed  round  me  and  led  me  away   to  avert  deadl] 
combat.     As  they  thus  forced  me  off,  my  eye  detected  a  jagged 
half-brick  lying  on  the  ground.     Instantly  stooping  I  picked  it 
up,  whirled  around  and  flung  it  at  the  atabber,  who  still  followed 
taunting.     The  missile  barely  grazed  his  temple  ;  and  ho  ceased 
to  taunt.     But  how  grateful  have  I  been  ever  since  that  it  did  not 
kill  him  !  J 

There  you  have,  in  miniatnre,  a  model  of  the  genesis  of  warp 
a  boy  version  of  it,  but  significant.     First,  good  will  on  one  side 
at  least ;  then  a  grieved  yet  forgiving  sense  of  unde8er\ed  attack; 
finally,  a  swift  and  unreckoning  desire  for  vengeance. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  came  back  to  the  North,  I  irao 
equally  shocked  by  the  hubitual  utterances  of  a  mature  relative 
who,  being  an  ardent  abolitionist,  had   decided  that  the  Consti 
ttitioQ  of  the  United  States,  beoanse  it  did  not  preclude  slarery 
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v«s  "a  league  with  death,  a  covenant  with  hell."  While  com- 
fortably iJevouriiig  steak  ami  creamy  stewed  potatoes  «t  break- 
f&it,  or  in  the  intervals  of  phiving  the  flute  sweetly  to  piano  ac- 
cbmpaDiment  in  the  evening,  he  would  auiionnce  in  firm  tones — 
whenever  the  qneation  of  national  affairs  came  up — that  he  was 
a  "diaanioiiist,"  that  he  wished  to  see  the  Union  destroyed,  be- 
CttOise  to  continofi  it  on  the  basis  then  existing  would  be  immoral. 
Iire«l  from  my  earliest  recollfiction  to  lovo  of  country  and  of  the 
Union,  I  could  not  understand  this  extreme  of  disloyalty  at  the 
Mortb  any  more  than  I  conld  that  of  hatred  and  threatening  dis- 
loyalty at  the  South. 

The  war  was  then  still  more  tlian  a  year  away,  and  all  but  an 
•  i^' re mtily  small  minority  of  the  American  people,  North  and 
>  luh,  fetill  believed  snch  a  conflict  impossible.  Every  one 
vent  aboat  his  or  her  nsual  avocations,  while  stormy  talk  in- 
y-Mlcii  more  and  more  the  realm  of  social  conversation,  ordinarily 
doenied  to  be  peaceable.  As  a  very  youthful  onlooker  and 
listener,  I  remember  how,  now  and  then,  friends  and  relatives 
among  my  elders  would  quarrel  upon  the  impending  issue,  and 
how  a  coolness  followed,  presagiog  farther  heat  ;  how  the 
fpiarri'l  would  be  made  up,  and  how  it  would  break  out  again,  I 
r  ninmbcr  in  especial  one  tall,  pulo-faced  gentleman  with  a  full 

.  iv  b^^-ard,  who  used  to  converse  on  the  subject  by  the  hour 
with  greatest  fluency  and  ease.  He  spoke  always  in  a  sub- 
dued voice,  as  though  bo  were  dreaming,  or  meditating  aloud. 
He  gave  no  emphasis  ;  his  words  oozed  out  in  a  dull  monotone, 
witliont  rising  or  falling  of  the  voice.  Yet  in  this  deadly,  color- 
lem  manner  of  speech  he  uttered  the  most  bloodthirsty  senti- 
ments. As  Ihoiigh  he  were  saying  "Thank  you,"  with  cold 
-,  he  would  declare:  "Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  the 
J  lera  all  driven  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  I  would 
like  to  wade  from  here  to  the  Qalf  though  their  blood." 

Then  there  wore  the  warlike  men  of  the  North  who  did  not 
talk  of  wading  through  blood,  like  this  vumpirc,  but  still  «poko 
with  a  etornuess  and  fierceness  that  steadily  heightened  the  crisis 
and  hastened  the  catastrophe.  And  there  were  the  fiery  men  of 
the  South,  whose  haughty  and  bellicoao  breathings  were  like 
embers  glowing  always  nearer  to  the  noint  of  flame.  A  curious 
thing  was  that  tliero  were  so  many  of  diverse  mind  altogether 
h«rr,  visiting,  dining  and   hobnobbing  ;  and  that  in  one  breath 
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thoy  would  utter  the  most  appalling  challenges,  and  iu  the 
moment  smile  and  say  that,  after  all,  no  war  between  such  close 
kinsfolk  was  possible,  and  that  everything  would  be  settled  calmly 
before  it  came  to  that  point.  So  the  confusion  and  the  half 
hostile,  half  friendly  hurly-burly  went  on,  even  after  the  South 
Carolina  troops  wore  underarms.  I  remember  well  the  day  when 
the  news  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  reached  New  York.  People 
in  this  city  were  still  going  on  in  the  same  state  of  semi-hilarioiis, 
semi-tragic  sentiment,  and  chaffing  or  scolding  one  another  as 
though  about  any  customary  division  of  opinion.  Many  persons 
on  the  streets,  iu  hotels,  or  at  home — men,  women,  children — 
were  wearing  what  was  Ciilled  "the  palmetto  cockade,"  a  blue 
and  white  rosette,  with  a  bit  of  straw  palm  in  the  centre,  as  an 
emblem  of  sympathy  with  the  South,  or  with  the  Union  as  it 
was.     Others  wore  the  rt-d,  white  and  blue. 

When  the  news  of  Sumter  came  suddenly,  every  palmetto 
cockade  disappeared  in  a  trice,  as  thongti  under  blight.  Every 
one  realised  that  a  new,  strange  and  almost  weird  condition  of 
things  had  been  precipitated,  fraught  with  peril  to  all.  Yet,  up  to 
a  few  hours  before,  hardly  anyone  had  believed  that  such  a  quick, 
decisive  change  could  occur,  or  had  even  faititly  perceived,  if  it 
should  occur,  what  a  grim  meaning  it  would  bear. 

That  is  the  way  war  begins.  It  is  hard  to  describe  the  swift, 
almost  breathless,  abruptness  with  which  this  awful  alteration 
took  place,  which  was  to  continue  in  force  through  four  terrible 
and  harrowiug  years.  What  had  previously  been  offhand  opin- 
ion, intempcrately  expressed,  became  now  either  an  ecstatic  as- 
sertion of  loyalty  to  the  Union,  right  or  wrong,  or  an  utterance 
of  dangerous  treason.  Words  were  no  longer  mere  words,  but 
meant  bullets  ou  the  coming  battlefiolds.  National  feeluig 
glowed  and  shone  at  white  heat;  yet  withal  there  wag  a  die|) 
and  boding  solemnity  in  the  faces  of  men  and  women,  as  they 
went  in  and  out,  and  thought  and  spoke  of  the  deadly  trials  and 
sorrows  now  close  at  hand  for  individuals  and  families  as  well  as 
for  the  people  considered  as  a  whole.  Great  numbers  still 
thought,  even  then,  that  violence  might  be  averted.  A  peace 
convention  was  held,  bat  deliberated  in  vain  amid  unmerited 
ridicule;  and  in  Philadelphia,  near  "the  Cradle  of  Liberty,"  a 
great  meeting  of  the  best  citizens  assembled  to  advocate  peace  or 
compromise,  the  tone  of  which  would  seem  incredible  now  to 
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tboae  who  imagine  that  there  was  but  one  voice  among  pa- 
triots, and  that  voice  for  war.  But  it  was  too  late  to  allay  the 
storm. 

The  sparks  of  hasty  speech,  blown  to  and  fro  for  two  or  three 
years  wilbont  immediate  harm,  had  fallen  into  the  magazine  of 
stored  up  emotion.  Southerners  hal  proclaimed  up  and  down 
the  highways  that  the  North  would  never  dare  to  fight,  and  that, 
if  it  did,  one  Southern  man  wonld  be  a  match  for  four  North- 
erners. The  men  of  the  North,  on  the  other  hand,  with  rash 
valor  bad  asserted  that,  if  it  came  to  fighting,  they  would  whip 
the  South  in  thirty  days.  Boast  and  bickering,  mock  and  sneer 
bad  been  bandied  between  them  many  a  day,  while  they  had 
been  carrying  on  business  together  or  feasting  at  the  same  board 
or  visiting  each  others' houses; — and  now  all  these  things  were 
to  be  pat  to  the  test.  Soon  tbe  time  came  when  a  man  with  a 
drnm  would  start  out  along  Broadway,  and  other  men  from  tbe 
street,  tbe  shops,  the  hotels — with  mad  entliusiam  or  grim  resolve 
— would  fall  in  behind  him  at  a  moment's  thought,  and  the 
wbole  procession  would  march  to  a  recruiting  station  and  enlist. 
The  army  was  gathering;  friendships,  families,  old  ties  were 
beiug  sundered;  and  grief  and  patriotism,  glory  and  death  were 
beginning  their  mystic  dance  through  the  land. 

Then  the  big,  splendidly  equipped  regiments  from  other 
places  poured  through  the  thoroughfare,  southward,  like  a  sunny 
blue  tide  ;  while  from  crowded  sidewalks  and  packed  windows 
came  roaring  cheers  and  a  dove-like  flutter  of  white  handker- 
chiefs ; — a  tide  which  was  to  have  no  perceptible  ebb.  For 
thoneanda  of  these  men  were  never  to  be  seen  again.  And  when, 
long  after,  regiments  mustered  out  of  service  came  northward 
through  the  city  again,  they  were  mere  handfuls,  buttered,  worn, 
dingy,  with  bnllet-shredded  flags.  They  were  like  men  of  bronze, 
sad  and  stern,  witb  a  far-off  guzo  of  the  eyes  ;  and  they  looked 
neither  to  right  nor  left ;  and  there  were  no  cheers  or  flnttering 
handkerchiefs,  but  only  awe  in  our  hearts  and  tears  in  our  eyes 
aa  we  behold  them. 

Tbe  most  striking  thing  abont  it  at  the  beginning  was — and 
one  of  the  most  striking  is  now — that  so  much  misery  mi£;ht  have 
been  avoided  h^d  people  then  known  what  war  is,  and  had  they 
been  more  self  contained  and  mugnanimons  on  both  sides,  when 
the  trouble  was  brewing.     A  great  principle  was  involved,  a  far- 
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reaching  problom  was  to  be  settled  ;  bat  I  have  never  been  con* 
rinced  that  it  could  not  hare  been  rightly  settled  by  popalar  pa- 
tience, wise  Btiitesmaiiship,  a  grand  exhibition  of  manly  and 
Chriotiau  conduct. 

I  confess  to  an  lunate  love  of  war ;  that  martial  matters  fas- 
cinate me  ;  thut  I  favor  a  spirited  foreign  policy,  and  am  jealous 
in  defence  of  the  majesty  and  honor  of  the  nation.  It  b  no 
timidity  that  prompts  these  reminiscences  and  reflections.  Yet 
I  believe  that,  in  this  age  of  the  woHd,  and  with  our  experience, 
we  should  remen)ber  what  war  really  is  and  how  unexpectedly  it 
often  comes.  The  cloud  rises  and  passes.  People  say  "  the  war 
scare"  is  over.  Yet  they  continue  to  talk  war  recklessly  at  inter- 
vals. Months  go  by,  and  perhaps  years.  Then  suddenly  the 
cloud  covers  the  heavens,  and  the  tempest  bursts.  Every  intem- 
perate word,  every  rash  or  unnecessary  defiance  has  gone  to  swell 
and  surcharge  the  cloud.  It  is  the  people,  after  all,  who  make 
war,  in  every  country — or  make  it  possible.  And  they  make  it 
not  so  much  by  a  declaration  of  the  Congress  or  the  king  as  by 
their  careless  or  unmeasured  utteranceu  in  times  of  peace.  War 
is  sometimes  inevitable,  but  every  citizen  has  a  responsibilitv, 
not  simply  individual,  but  national,  to  avoid  bringing  it  on  by 
fiery  speech  when  the  issue  of  force  may  honorably  bo  prevented 
by  manly  self  restraint. 
~'  Okoboe  Paksons  Lathrop. 
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DlSCOimLKT  is  a  vice  six  thousand  years  old,  and  it  will  be 

eternal  ;  because  it  is  in  the  race.      E?erj  liaman   being  has  a 

linp  side,  but  diecontent  is  bound   np   in   the  heart  of 

,  it  isbcT  original  gin.     For  if  the  first  woman  had  been 

itisBi^d  with  her  conditionR,  if  she  had  not  aspired  to  be  "  aa 

'and  hankered  afterunlawful  knowledge,  Satan  would  hardly 

Uiouglit   it  worth  his  while  to  discuss  herrijjhtsand  wrongs 

rith  her.     That   unhappy  controversy  has  never  ceased  ;  and, 

rith  or  without  rejusoii.woman  has  been  perpetually  subject  to  dis- 

^cont«nt  witli  her  condiliona  and,  according  to  her  nature,  has  been 

lovcd  by  its  inilueuce.     Some,  it  has  made  peevish,  some  plain^ 

tiTe,  some  unibitioua,  some  reckless,  while  a  noble  majority  have 

toand  in   ita  very  control  that  serene  composure  and  cheerful- 

which  ia  granted  to  those  who  conquer,  rather  than  to  those 

I  inherit. 

But  with  all  ita  variations  of  influence  and  activity  there  has 
never  been  a  time  in  the  world's  history,  when  female  discontent 
has  aasunied  ico  much,  and  demanded  so  much,  aa  at  the  present 
day;  and  both  the  satisfied  and  the  dissutisfied  woman  may  well 
pause  to  consider,  whether  the  fierce  fever  of  unrest  which  has 
pooessed  fio  large  a  number  of  the  sex  is  not  rather  a  delirium 
dum  a  conviction  ;  whether  indeed  they  are  not  just  as  foolishly 
impatient  to  get  out  of  their  Eden,  as  was  the  woman  Eve  six 
tbooaaud  yvnn  ufio. 

We  may  premise,  in  order  to  clear  the  way,  that  there  is  a 
iH>bU:  diiiconltiut  which  haa  a  great  work  to  do  in  the  world;  a 
diaooDt«ut  which  is  tlie  anliduce  to  couceit  and  self-satisfaction, 
and  which  urges  llie  work<'r  of  every  kind  continually  to  realize 
a  higher  ideal.    Springing  from  Itegret  aud  Dc-sirc,  between  these 
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two  eigbs,  all  horizons  lift ;  and  the  very  passiou  of  its  longi 
gives  to  those  who  feci   this  divine  ilisconteiifc  the  power  to  over- 
leap   whatever    separates    them    from    their    bopo    and    thei: 
aspiration. 

Having  acknowledged  so  mnch  in  favor  of  discontent,  we 
may  now  consider  some  of  the  most  objectionable  forms  in  which 
it  has  attacked  certain  women  of  uar  own  generution.     In  thi 
van  of  these  malcontents  are  the  women  dissiitiisfied  with  thei 
home  duties.     One  of  the  saddest  domestic  features  of  the  day  ii 
tlie  disrepute   into  which(hoasekeeping  hits  fallen  ;  for  that  is 
woman's  first  natural  duty  and  answers  to  the  needs  of  her  besi 
nature.     It   is  by   no  means  necessary   that  slie  shonld  be  a! 
Cinderella  among  the  ashes,  or  a  Nausicaa  washing  linen,  or 
Penelope  for  ever  at  her  needle,  but  all  women  of  iutelligenci 
now  understand  that  good  cooking  is  a  liberal  science,  and  that 
there  is  a  most  intimate  connection  between  food  and  virtue,  an 
food  and  health,  and  food  and  thought.    Indeed,  many  thin 
are  called  crimes  that  are  not  as  bad  as  the  savagery  of  an  Iris 
cook  or  the  messes  of  a  fourth-rate  confectioner. 

It  must  bo  noted  that  this  revolt  of  certain   women  against 
housekeeping  is  not  a  revolt  against  tlioir  hnshands  ;    it  is  sim- 
ply a  revolt  against  thfir  duties.      They  consider  house-work     , 
hard  and  monotonous  and  inferior,  and  confu'ss  with  a  cynica^H 
frankness  that  they  prefer  to  engross  paper,  or  dabble  in  art,  or^ 
embroider  pillow-shams,  or  sell  goods,  or  in  some  way   make 
money  to  pay  servants  who  will  cook  their  husband's  dinner  and 
nurse  their  babies  fur  them.     And  they  believe  that  in  this  way 
they  show  themselves  to  have  superior  minds,  and  ask  credit  for 
a  deed  which  ought  to  cover  them  with  shame.      For  actions 
speak  louder  than  words,  and   wliat  does  such  action  say  ?     In 
the  first  place,  it  asserts  that  any  stranger — even  a  young  nued- 
ucated  peasant  girl  hired  for  a  few  dollars  a  mouth — is  able  to^ 
perform  the  duties  of  the  house-mistress  and  the  mother.  In  tha^l 
second  place,  it  substitutes  a  poor  ambition  for  love,  and  hand 
service  for  heart  service.  In  tiie  third  place,  it  is  a  visible  abase 
nieut  of  the  loftiest  duties  of  womanhood    to  the  capacity  of  th«' 
lowest  paid  service.     A  wife  and  mother  can  not  thus  absolve  h 
own  soul  ;  she  simply  disgraces  and  traduces  her  holiest  work. 

Suppose  even  that  housukeepiiig  is  hard  and  monotonous,  it 
is  not  more  so  than  men's  work  in  the  city.     The  first  lesson  a 
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mail  has  to  learn  ia  to  do  pleasantly  what  he  does  not 
like  to  do.  All  regulur  useful  work  muat  be  monotonous,  but 
love  ought  to  make  it  easy  ;  and  at  any  rate,  the  tedium  of  house- 
work is  not  any  greater  than  the  tedium  of  office  work.  As  for 
housekeeping  boiug  dognuling,  that  ia  the  veriest  nonsense. 
Home  is  a  little  royalty  ;  and  if  the  housewife  and  mother  be  of 
elements  finely  mixed,  and  loftily  educated,  all  the  more  she  will 
regard  the  cold  mutton  question  of  importance,  and  consider  the 
quality  of  the  soup,  ivnd  the  quantity  of  chutnee  in  the  curry,  as 
requiring  her  best  attention.  It  is  only  the  weakest,  sillieiat 
women  who  cannot  lift  their  work  to  the  level  of  their  thoughts, 
and  GO  ennoble  both. 

There  are  other  types  of  the  discontented  wife,  with  whom 
we  lire  all  too  familiar  Jior  instance,  the  wife  who  is  stunned  and 
miserable  because  she  discovers  that  marriage  is  not  a  lasting 
picnic;  who  cannot  realize  that  the  husband  must  be  different 
from  the  lover;  and  spends  her  days  in  impotent  whining^  She 
is  always  being  neglected,  and  always  taking  offence  ;  she  has  an 
lusutiuble  craving  for  attentions,  and  needs  continual  assurances 
of  affection,  wuatiug  her  lime  and  feelings  in  getting  up  pathetic 
scenes  of  accusation,  which  finally  weary,  and  then  alienate  her 
husband.  Her  own  fault !  There  is  nothing  a  man  hates  more, 
thun  a  womau  going  sobbing  and  complaining  about  the  house 
itii  red  eyes  ;  unless  it  be  a  woman  with  whom  he  must  live  in 
rpotnal  fool's  panulise  of  perfection. 

'There  are  also  discontented  wives,  who  goad  their  husbands 
into  extravagant  expenditure,  and  ur^  them  to  projects  from 
which   they  would  naturally  recoil.^  there  are  others,   whose 

ial  atubitions  slay  their  domestic  ones,  and  who  strain  every 

rve,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  lose  all  their  self-respect, 
for  a  few  crumbs  of  contemptuous  patronngcfrom  some  person  of 
greater  wealth  than  their  own\  (Some  wives  fret  if  they  have  no 
children,  others  just  as  much  if  children  come.  In  the  first  case, 
they  are  disappointed  ;  in  the  second,  inconvenienced,  and  in 
both,  discontented.)' Some  lead  themsclvoa  and  others  wretched 
lives  because  they  have  not  three  times  as  many  servants  as  are 
necessary  ^  still  greater  number  because  they  cannot  compass  a 
life  of  couBtant  amusement  and  excitement.  ', 

{Ji.  very  disagreenble  kind  of  discontented  woman  is  the  wife 
who  inatead  of  haviug  a  Qod  to  love  and  worship,  makes  a  god  of 
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h*r  roliirion,  alienates  love  for  tin  eccleaiiistical  idea,  or  ncgl 
hor  own  llcsh  and  blood,  to  cany  tho  religious  needs  of  tho  wc 
forjiettiiig  that  tlio  good  wife  koeps  Ikt  sentiments  very  cloa 
hor  own  licartand  hearth,  f  But  perhaps  the  majority  uf  discon^ 
tontcd  wives  have  no  special  thing  to  complain  of,  they  fret  he- 
oause  they  are  "  so  dull.]^    If  they  took  tho  trouble  to  look  for 
the  cuusu  of  this  "  dullness,"  they  would  find  it  in  ihu  want  o^_ 
some  definite  plan  of  life,  and  eome  vigorons  aim  or  object.    OiH 
course  any  aim  implies   limitation,  bnt  limitation   implies  both 
virtue  and  pleasure.     Without  rule  and  law,  not  even  the  garni 
of  children  oould  exist,  and  the  stricter  the  mlus  of  a  game  ai 
obeyed,  the  greater  the  satisfaction.      A  wife's  duty  is  subject  t 
the  Siime  conditions.      If  aimless  plaintive  women  would    maki 
strict  laws  for  their  households,  and  lay  out  some  possible  vigor- 
ous plan  for  their  own  lives,  they  would  find  that  those  who  love 
and  work,  have  no  leisure  for  complaining. 

But  from  whatever  cause  domestic  discontent  springs,  it 
makes  tlie  homo  full  of  idleness^  ennni,  and  vagrant  imagina- 
tions; or  of  fierce  extravagance,  and  pussionute  love  of  amuse- 
ment. And  as  a  wife  holds  the  happiness  of  many  in  hor  hand^, 
discontent  with  her  destiny  is  peculiarly  wicked.  If  it  is  re- 
sented, she  gels  what  she  deserves  ;  if  it  is  quietly  endured,  her 
shame  is  tho  greater.  For  nothing  docs  so  much  honor  to  a  wife 
as  her  patience;  and  nothing  does  her  so  little  honor  as  tho  pa- 
tience of  her  husband.  And  however  great  his  patience  may  be, 
bIio  will  not  escape  personal  injury  ;  since  none  are  to  be  held  in- 
Tiocunt,  who  do  harm  even  to  their  own  soul  and  body.  Besides, 
it  in  tho  infloxiblo  order  of  things,  that  voluntary  faults  are  fol- 
lowed by  inevitable  pain. 

^Married  women,  however,  are  by  no  means  tho  only  com- 
plalnerB.  |  There  is  a  great  army  of  discontents  who,  having  no 
nii'U  to  uaru  for  them,  are  clamoring,  and  with  justice,  for  thcMr 
•haro  of  tho  world's  work  and  wages.  Such  women  have  a  jier- 
fuot  right  to  mako  a  way  for  themselves,  in  whatever  direction 
thoy  lieot  can.  Brains  are  of  do  sex  or  condition,  and  at  any 
rate,  thoro  is  no  use  arguing  either  their  ability  or  thoir  right, 
for  ueuoHsity  has  taken  the  matter  beyond  the  roach  of  con- 
trovcriiy.  Thousands  of  women  have  now  to  choose  betweon 
work,  oharity,  or  starvaliou,  for  tho  young  man  of  tu-day  is  m-t 
A  inurrying  niau.     Ho  has  but  pony  passions,  and  bis  love  issuch 
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livery  langaid  preference  that  he  cannot  think  of  making  any 

rifice  for  it.  So  women  do  not  marry,  they  work;  and  iis  the 
world  will  tuko  good  virork  from  whoever  will  give  it,  the  world's 
custom  is  flowing  to  them  hy  a  natural  law. 

Now,  earnest  practical  women-workers  arc  blessed,  and  a 
blowing  ;  bnt  the  discontented  among  them,  by  much  talking  and 
little  doing,  continually  put  back  the  cause  they  say  they  wish 
to  advance.  V  No  women  are  in  the  main  so  discontented  as  woraen- 
workera.)  They  go  into  the  arena  and,  fettered  by  old  ideas  be- 
longing to  a  different  condition,  they  are  not  willing  to  be  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  arena.  (_They  want,  at  the  same  time,  the  court- 
esy claimed  by  weakness  and  the  honor  due  to  prowess^  They 
complain  of  the  higher  wages  given  to  men,  forgetting  that  the 
first  article  of  equal  payment  is  equal  worth  and  work.  They 
low  nothing  about  what  Carlyle  calls  "  the  silences"  ;  and  the 

bblo  of  their  small  beginnings  is,  to  the  busy  world,  irritating 
and  contemptible.  It  never  seems  f.o  occur  to  discontented  work- 
ing-women that  the  best  way  to  get  what  they  want  is  to  act, 
and  not  to  talk.  One  silent  woman  who  quietly  calciilulee  her 
and  achieves  succwas  does  more  for  her  sex  than  any 
it  of  pamphleteering  and  lecturing.  For  nothing  is  more 
c^irtain  than  that  good  work,  either  from  man  or  woman,  will 
find  a  market ;  and  that  bad  work,  will  be  refused  by  all  but  those 
disposed  to  give  charity  and  pay  for  it. 

The  discontent  of  working  women  is  understandable,  but  it 
is  a  wide  jump  from  the  woman  discoiitentod  about  her  work  or 
wages  to  tlie  woman  discontented  about  her  political  position.  Of 
all  the  shrill  complainors  that  vex  the  ears  of  mortals  there  are 
none  so  foolish  as  the  women  who  have  discovered  that  the 
Fonnders  of  onr  llepublic  left  their  work  half  finished,  and  that 
the  better  half  remains  for  them  to  do.  While  more  practical 
sensible  women  are  trying  to  put  their  kitchens,  nurseries 
drawi tig-rooms  in  order,  and  to  clothe  tht-'mselves  rationally, 
this  class  of  Discontents  are  dabbling  in  the  gravest  national  and 

jomic  questions,  t  Possessed  by  a  restless  discontent  with  their 

[)oitited  sphere  and  its  duties,  and  forcing  themselves  to  the 
front  in  order  to  ventilate  their  theories  and  show  the  quality 
i*f  their  brains,  they  demand  the  right  of  suffrage  as  the  symbol 
and  gnarantee  of  all  other  rights.  • 

ThU  is  their  cardinal  point,  though  it  naturally  follows  that 
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the  right  to  elect  contains  the  right  to  be  elected.     If  this  resolt, 
be  gaiued,  even  women  whose  niiuds  arc  not  taken  up  with  i\ 
things  of  the  state,  but  who  are  simply  housewives  and  niotbera," 
may  easily  predicate  a  few  of  such  reflulcs  as  are  particularly 
plain  to  the  feminine  intellect  and  observation.    The  first  of  these 
would  be  an  entirely  new  set  of  agitators,  who  would  nse  mean^H 
quite  foreign  to  male    intelligence.  \  For  instance,  every  favoritv^ 
priest  and  preacher   would  gain  enormously  in  influence  a&d 
power  ^  for  the  ecclesiastical  zeal  which  now  expends  itself  in  fairs 
a<wl  testimonials  would  then  expend  itself  in  the  securing   of_ 
votes  in  whatever  direction  they  were  instructed  to   secure  then 
It  might  even  end  in  the  introduction  of  the  clerical  element  int 
our  great  political  Council  Chambers — the  Bishops  in  the  IIooj 
of  Lords  would   be  a  sufficient  precedent — and  a  great   man] 
women  would  really  believe  that  the  charming  rhetoric  of  th^ 
pulpit  would  infuse  a  higher  tone  in  legislative  assemblies. 

^gain,  most  women  would  be  in  favor  of  helping  any  pictui 
esqne  nationality,  without  regard  to  the  .Monroe  doctrine,  or  i\\i 
Btat«  of  finances,  or  the  needs  of  the  market.    Most  women  wonl< 
thitik  it  a  good  action  to  sacrifice  their  party  for  a  friend.     Mostl 
women  would  change  their  politics,  if  they  saw  it  to  be  their  in'^ 
terest  to  do  so,  without  a  moment's  hesitation.     Most  womct 
would  refuse  the  primary  obligation  on  which  all  franchises  rest- 
that  is,  to  defend  their  country  by  force  of  arms,  if  noceaearyJ 
And  if  a  majority  of  women  passed  a  law  which  the  majority 
men  felt  themselves  justified  in  resisting  by  ])hysical  force,  whtX 
would  women  do  ?    Such  a  position  in  sequence  of  female  suf^ 
frage  is  not  beyond  probability,  and  yet  if  it  happened,  not  onlj 
one  law,  but  all  law  would  be  in  danger,^  No  one  denies  that 
women  have  suffered,  and  do  yet  suffer,  from  grave  polirical  ami 
social  disabilities,  but  during;  the  Inst  fifty  years  much  has  beer 
continually  done  for  their  relief,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  future  will  give  all  that  can  be  reasonably  desired.  (Timeanc 
Justice  are  friends,  though   there  are  many  moments   that  are' 
opposed  to  Justice.  But  all  such  innovations  should  imitate  Time^ 
which  does  not  wrench  and  tear,  but  dettiches  and  wears  dowlj 
away.     Development,  growth,  completion,  ia  the  natural  and  bcstj 
advancement.     We  do  not  progress  by  going  over  precipices,  nor 
re-model  and  improve  our  houses  by  digging  nuder  the  fouuda* 
tions.) 
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(  Finally,  womi>n  cunriot  get  behind  or  beyond  their  nature,  and 
their  uature  \a  to  aabstitato  aoutiment  for  reason — a  awect  and 
not  unlovely  characteristic  in  womanly  ways  and  places;  yet 
reason,  c>n  tho  whole,  is  considered  a  desiriible  necessity  in 
politic;^  At  the  Chicago  Fair,  and  at  other  convocations,  it  haa 
beea  proven  that  the  strongoat-minded  women,  thongh  familiar 
with  platforms,  and  deep  in  tho  "  dismal  science  "  of  political 
eoonomy,  when  it  came  to  disputing,  were  no  more  philosophical 
than  the  simplest  housewife.  Tears  and  hysteria  came  just  as 
ttalunilly  to  them,  as  if  the  wliole  world  wagged  by  impulse  only; 
yet  a  public  meeting  in  which  feeling  and  tears  snperseded 
reuou  and  nrgumont,  would  in  no  event  inspire  either  confidenco 
or  rotpect.  Women  may  cease  to  be  women,  but  they  can  never 
learn  to  be  men,  and  feminine  softness  and  grace  can  never  do 
Uie  work  of  the  virile  virtues  of  men.  Very  fortunately  this  class 
of  discontented  women  have  not  yet  been  able  to  endanger  exist- 
ing conditions  by  combinations  analagous  to  trades-unions;  nor 
lis  it  likely  they  ever  will ;  because  ^t  is  doubtful  if  women,  under 
[any  circumstances,  could  combine  at  all.  Certain  qualities  are 
[necessary  for  combination^  and  these  qualities  are  represented  in 
women  by  their  opposites. 

(  Considering  discontented  women  of  all  kinds  individually,  it  is 
|«Tident  that  they  must  be  dull  women.    They  see  only  tho  dull 
I  side  of  things,  and  naturally  fall  into  a  monotonous  way  of  ex- 
'presdng  themselves.     They  have  also  the  habit  of  complaining, 
a  habit  which  quickens  only  the  lower  intellect.     Where  is  there 
a  more  discontented  creature  than  a  good  watch  dog  r*    He  is 
forever  looking  for  some  infringement  of  his  rights;   and  an  ap- 
I  preaching  stop,  or  a  distant  bark,  drives  him  into  a  fury  of  pro- 
test.    Discontented  women  are  always  egotists;  they  view  every- 
thing in  regard  to  themselves,  aud  have  therefore  the  defective 
t sympathies  that  belong  to  low  organizations.     They  never  win 
I  confidence,  for  their  discontent  breeds  distrust  and  doubt,  and 
however  clever  they  may  naturally  be,  an  obtrusive  self,  with  its 
I  train   of  likings  and    dislikings.  obscures  their  judgment,  and 
they  take  false  views  of  people  and  things.     For  this  reason,  it  is 
almost  a  hopeless  effort  to  show  them  bow  little  people  generally 
care  about  their  grievances;  for  they  have  thought  abont  them- 
selves so  long,  and  so  much  that  they  cannot  conceive  of  any  other 
subject  interesting  the  rest  of  tho  world.   We  may  even  admit,  that 
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tho  women  discontejited  on  public  snbjecta  are  often  women  of 
intelligence,  clever  women  with  plenty  of  brains.  Is  tbat  tli 
best  ?  Who  does  not  love  far  more  than  mere  clcvemci 
that  swcetnoBS  of  temper,  that  sanny  oontentod  disposition,  whic 
ffoes  through  tho  world  with  a  nmile  and  a  kind  word  for  erer 
ono  ?  It  is  one  of  tho  richoat  gifts  of  houven  ;  it  is,  according  t( 
Bishop  Wilson,  "'nine-tenths  of  Christianity.") 

^_ Fortunately,  the  vast  majority  of  women  have  been  loyal  to 
their  8QX  and  their  vocution.     In  every  community  the  niakcn 
and  keepers  of   homes  are  the  dominant  power ;  and  these  strict 
nres  can  apply  only  to  two  classes — first,  the  married  women  wh 
neglect  husband,  children  and  liomcs.  for  the  foolish  erldt  of  the 
club  and  tlio  platform,  or  for  any  assumed  obligation,  social,  in 
tellectual  or  political,  which  conflicts  with  their  domestic  dnties 
secondly,  the  nnmarried  women  who,  having  comfortable  homei 
and  loving  protectors,  arc  discontented  with  their  happy  secliid 
Bocurity  and  rush  into  weak  art  or  feeble  literature,  or  dabiou 
singing  and  acting,  because  their  vanity  and  restless  immoralit* 
lead  them  into  the  market  place,  or  on  to  the  stage.     Not  on 
of  such  women  has  been  driven  afield  by  indisputable  genius. 
Any  work  they  have  done  would  have  been  better  done  by  soiae' 
unprotected  experienced  woman  already  in  the  fields  they  bare 
invaded.     And  the  indifference  of  this  class  to  the  money  valadj 
of  their  labor  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  women  working  be 
cause  they  must  work  or  starve,  to  get  a  fair  price  for  their  work 
It  is  the  baldest  effrontery  for  this  class  of  rich  discontents  to] 
affect  sympathy  with  Woman's  Progress.     Nothing  can  excas^ 
their  intrusion  into  the  labor  market  but  unquestioned  goniu 
and  super-excellence  of  work;  and  this  has  not  yet  been  shown  i: 
any  single  case.^ 

(Tho  one  unanswerable  oxcnse  for  woman's  entrance  ini 
active  public  life  of  any  kind,  is  need,  and  alas  1  need  is  growin/j 
daily,  as  marriage  becomes  continuiilly  rarer,  and  more  womiM] 
are  left  adrift  in  the  world  without  helpers  and  protwtors.  Bn 
this  is  a  subject  too  large  to  enter  on  here,  though  in  the  begin 
ning  it  sprung  from  discontented  wonjen,  preferring  tl>e  work  an 
duties  of  men  to  their  own  work  and  du'ies.^  Uave  they  fouu' 
the  battle  of  life  any  more  ennobling  in  masculine  professions, 
than  in  their  old  feminiue  lionsehold  ways  ?  Is  woi  k  done  in  tlv 
world  for  strangers,  any  leas  tiresome  and  monotonous^  than  wor 
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done  in  the  lionao  for  father  and  tnotlier,  husband  and  children  ? 
If  thcr  ftuswer  truly,  they  will  reply  "  the  home  duties  were  the 
eit^iitst,  the  sjifest,  and  the  happiest." 

Of  coarse  all  discontented  womou  will  be  indignant  at  any 

I  criticism  of  their  conduct.     Tlioy  expect  every  one  to  consider 

'their  fi?elJag8  without  ex.'tniining  their  motives.     Paddling  in  the 

tnrbiJ  maelstrom  of  life,  and  dabblinpf  in  politics  and  the  most 

[Husavory  social  qaestions,  they  still  think  men,  at  least,  ought  to 

Ire^rd  them  as  the  Sacred  Sex.     But  women  are  not  sacred  by 

of  aei,  if  they  voliinlarily  abdicate  its  limitations  and  its 

leitiea,  and  make  a  public  display  of  nnsexed  eonsibiiities, 

lad  aaabashed  familiarity  with  subjects  they  have  nothing  to  do 

fit  men  criticize  such  women  with  asperity  it  is  not  to  be 

lered  at ;  they  have  ao  long  idealized  women,  that  they  find 

hard  to  speak  moderately.     They  excuse  them  too  much,  or 

'elae  they  are  too  indignant  at  their  follies,  and  unjust  and  angry 

in  their  denunciation.     Women  must  bo  criticized  by  women; 

then  tliey  will  hear  the  bare  nncompromizing  truth,  and  be  the 

I  better  for  it.|> 

In  concluaioQ,  it  must  bo  conceded  that  some  of  the  modern 

Idiscoatent  of  women  must  bo  laid  to  unconscious  influence.     la 

rjr  age  there  ia  a  kind  of  atmosphere  which  we  call  "the 

it  of  tho  times,"  and  which,  while  it  lasts,  deceives  as  to  the 

lorlance  and  truth  of  its  dominant  opinions.     Many  women 

fo  doubtleaa  thus  caught  the  fever  of  discontent  by  mero  con- 

Jt,  bat  aaoh  have  only  to  reflect  a  little,  and  discover  that,  on 

khe  whole,  they  have  done  quite  as  well  in  lifo  as  they  have  any 

■right  to  expect.     Then  those  who  are  married  will  And  marriage 

land  the  care  of  it,  and  the  love  of  it,  qnite  able  to  satisfy  all 

[their  desires;  and  such  aa  really  need  to  work  will  perceive  that 

the  grc4»t  secret  of  Content  abides  in  the  unconscious  acceptance 

[of  life  and  tho  fulfilment  of  its  duties — a  happiness  serious  and 

nniversal,  but  full  of  comfort  and  help.     Thus,  they  wilt  cease  " 

to  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of  women,  and  through  the  doors  of 

[Love,   Hope  and  Labor,  join  that  happy  multitude  who  have 

never  discovered  that  Life  is  a  thing  to  be  discontented  with. 

Amelia  E.  Bauk. 
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BY   MRS.    MARY   A.    LtVfiRJfORlt. 


Until  within  a  few  years  the  world  has  been  ruled  by  brate 
force.  Everybody  has  been  welcome  to  whutever  lio  conld  wiu 
and  liold  by  brawn  and  muscle.  There  has  bcnu  little  whimper- 
ing abont  it,  and  the  weaker  have  yielded  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Btrongor,  us  we,  to-day,  respect  the  decision  of  the  courts.  The 
history  of  woman  through  those  ages  is  painful  reading.  Her 
physical  weakness,  and  not  alone  her  mental  inferiority,  has 
made  her  the  suhjoot  of  man.  Toiling  patiently  for  htm,  asking 
little  for  herself  and  everything  for  him,  cheerfully  sharing  with 
him  ail  his  perils  and  htirdships,  the  uaappreoiated  mother  of 
hia  children,  she  has  been  boaght  and  sold,  petted  or  tortared, 
according  to  tho  whim  of  her  bratal  owner,  the  victim  every- 
whoro  of  pillage,  lust,  war  and  8ervitad«.  And  this  statement 
includes  all  races  and  [voples  tif  the  ojirth  from  the  dat«  of  thuir 
historic  existence. 

Among  the  Iliniioos.  woman  «a»  iht  abjt'ct  isIa^c  vt 
8ho  WM  boaght,  sold,  lent,  gambled  away,  and  taken  f'-r  i 
with  the  power  of  life  and  death  hold  over  her  by  some  irrespon- 1 
siblo  hnsband.  fatlior  or  other  man,  Throoghoat  the  entire 
Oritmt  her  oonditioa  hae  been,  and  u  iMgelj  to^y,  one  of  such 
oompnlsory  Murvitude  that  the  phrase  "Oriental  defradation  **  of 
»«Maau  i«  the  synouvui  of  the  lowest  and  most  cruel  debasement 
iTMnaa  haa  ever  known.  Coder  the  old  Beman  lav,  the  hneband 
«M  the  aole  trilmr '  wife.     Ue  coo  trolled  her  penoo,  pio- 

peciy.  earnings  anii  ..  ..^..  ^.  Slu>  waa  allowed  no  rights  in  her 
childtvu.  and  cvoKl  invoke  no  lav  agninct  Iner  hoaband"*  ty- 
•^^  •  k  lav  nganJed  vuBoan  aa  a  child, 

<''  lagefatim  her  rraJI<>  t<i  h«r  I'm.-- 
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id  old  age.  Aristotle,  and  they  of  hia  school,  called  her  a 
"  monster,"  and  aa  "acc:ideatal  productioa."  The  llebrows  pro- 
nounced her  an  "afterthought  of  the  Deity,"  and  "  the  mother 
of  all  cTil." 

The  Councils  of  the  mediaeval  church  forbade  the  education 
of  women,  and  declared  them  "  unfit  for  instruction."    And  the 
kind-hearted   nuns  who  dotied   this  decision    and    established 
;boola  for  girls,  were  publicly  stoned  on  the  streets.     The  early 
hristiaa   fathers    denounced    women    as  'noxious  animals," 
'painted   temptresses,"   "necessary  evils,"   "desirable  calam" 
ties," and  "domestic  perils,"  The  law  proclaimed  the  wife  to  be 
fi'in  all  cases,  and  under  all  circumstauces,  her  husband's  crea- 
ire,  servant  and  slave,"  and  it  maintained  this  status  as  right- 
•uUv  hers  from  the  Heptarchy  to  the  English  Reformation.  Her- 
srt  Spencer  in  his  "Descriptive  Sociology  of  England,"  says  : 
'  Our  laws  are  based  on  the  all-snfBeiency  of  man's  rights,   bo 
that  society  exists  to  day  for  woman,  only  us  she  is  in  the  keep- 
ing of  some  man." 

Here  and  there  along  the  agea  there  have  been  exceptional 
copies,  whose  civilization  lifted  women  for  a  time  to  an  equality 
rith  men,  and  forbade  their  subordination.     Chief  among  these 
Were  the  Egyptians.     Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  woman's  sub- 
jection to  man  in  the  long  past  bus  been  almost  universal  and 
rery  extreme  until  a  recent  period.    The  hereditary  effects  of 
^ihese  ages  of  servitude  are  very  apparent  to-day  in  both  men  aod 
women. 

It  has  retarded  woman's  development  in   normal   ways;  has 
broken  down  her  self-respect  and  self-appreciation.     Living  un- 
der constant  restriction  and  hindrance,  she  became  cowardly, 
[>oth  physically  and  morally.     Denied   the  rights  and  privileges 
>tumon  to  humanity,  she  gained  them  by  cunuitigaiid  fawning, 
trstugem  and  intrigue.      Eager  for  her  own  sake  to  win  tbe 
iror  of  her  husband,  father,  or  any  other  man    who  held  her 
ite  in  hia  hands,  she  resorted  to  inordinate  efforts  to  please  and 
ijole  him,  so  that  she  is  to-day  overweighted  with  love  of  ap- 
|>robaliou,  which  sometimes  effaces  all  moral  distinctions.     It  has 
rely  been  pc»3sible  for  women  to  rise  above  the  arbitrary  staud- 
anls  of  womanly  inferiority  persistently  sot  before  them.     It  is 
7ing  that  they  held  their  own  during  these  ages  of  degrada- 
aon.    And  as  "  tho  inheritance  of  traits  of  character  is  persistent 
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in  proportion  to  tho  length  of  time  they  have  be<?n  inherited,' 
women  ure  conservative,  and  progress  slowly  wih  baiting  step. 
The  exercise  of  irresponsible  dominion  over  women  has  also 
;ted  unfavorably  upon  men,  as  the  nse  of  irresponsible  power 
Iwaysdocd.  It  has  c coated  in  their  minds  immense  self-uom- 
placcuoy,  a  contemptuoos  opinion  of  women,  which  runs 
throngli  the  literature  aud  iogishition  of  all  nations.  It  has  in- 
duced them  to  formulate  different  codes  of  morals  for  the  sexes, 
more  rigorous  for  womoa  than  men,  to  enact  unjust  laws  for 
them  which  disgrace  the  statute  books,  to  affix  severer  penalties 
for  crinicb  committed  when  women  are  the  criminals,  and  they 
have  arranged  the  relations  of  the  government  so  that  while 
women  help  to  bear  its  burdens,  its  bonofits  are  mostly  conferred 
npon  men.  The  husband  is  given  legal  control  of  the  wife's  per- 
son, in  most  instances  he  has  ownership  of  her  earnings,  and  ex- 
cept in  seven  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  he  denies  her  to-day 
legal  ownership  in  her  minor  children.  The  father  is  their  sole 
legal  owner.  Rarely  do  men  pay  women  the  same  wages,  when 
tiiey  do  the  same  work  as  men,  and  they  allow  women  to  stand 
on  an  equality  with  them  only  when  punishment  and  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  are  in  question.  All  these  anjust  ineqnaltties  are 
survivals  of  the  long  ages  of  servitude  through  which  women 
have  passed,  and  which  have  not  yet  entirely  ceased  to  exists 

"We  arc  wont,"  says  Plmerson,  "to  think  that  we  are  at 
the  meridian  of  civilization.  We  ore  only  at  the  cock-crowing 
and  tho  moniiug  star."  Neither  men  nor  women  hare  oat  grown 
the  low  cbnd(tiouji  of  society  which  obtained  when  the  doctrine 
of  male  anperiority  was  universally  accepted.  And  we  have  not 
yi«t  rojiohed  thoiime  whon  wc  cnn  boast  of  tho  •'  ideal  husband  "  or 
iho  "  ideal  wife,"  N'^w  and  tlien  one  appears,  and  is  immedi- 
ately rocognited  ms  a  being  of  a  high  and  lovely  type,  more  divine 
than  homan.     In  tho  '  '^ae  who  knew  the  private  life 

of  Wondcll  Phillips,  h  o  ideal  hasband  of  his  time. 

The  oomplcti.>  unselflshneaa  of  his  Iot«  for  his  inmlid  wife— an 
inv«Ud  when  $he  beonme  hU  wifo^made  it  a  joj  to  him  to  lift 
hor  buniena  to  his  ahodldar.  and  to  subordinate  hit  life  to  hen 
wh»u  ocoaaionn  nsiuirod  it.  Acoopting  tho  wvrk  to  which  he 
(•iMiui»d  pivM>rilA)u«Ki.  h«  eiitered  th«  lists  against  Americaa 
kvvry,  and  put  into  Um  oavqoat  oomhat  all  the  forces  of  bis 
iaf.    lut«Ue«t,  oaltviT,  tle^mnce,  peraonal  oiAgneUsm,  n- 
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moreeleaa  moral  logic,  inflnence,  money — all  that  he  had  and  was 
were  given  to  the  service  of  the  abolition  movement.  Bat  he 
always  wrought  with  his  lieart  leaning  towards  hia  wife,  and  her 
slightest  need  of  him  was  answered  by  his  presence  at  her  bed- 
side. 

"Do  not  return  to  Boston  to-night!"  entreated  hia  frienda 
in  ■  neighboring  town,  where  he  had  lectured  :  "  the  last  train 
hiw  left,  and  yon  will  be  obliged  to  take  a  oarriage  into  the  city. 
It  18  a  sleety  November  night,  cold  and  raw,  and  you  will  have 
twelve  miles  of  rongh  riding  before  you  get  home  1 " 

'•  Bat  at  the  end  of  them  I  shall  find  Anne  Phillips  I  "  was 
the  lover-like  reply,  with  a  sudden  illumination  of  the  face. 

They  told  him  he  was  dying,  and  that  the  end  was  very  near. 
"  I  am  ready  to  go,"  was  his  reply,  "and  haro  no  preparation  to 
make.  But  I  had  hoped  to  stay  with  my  wife  to  the  end.  Who 
will  care  for  her  as  I  have  done  ?" 

"  They  bore  me  on  a  cot  into  the  room  where  Wendell  was 
dying,"  said  Mrs.  Phillips,  *' for  a  last  interview.  I  remember 
little  about  it  for  I  was  in  terrible  anguish.  BntI  held  myself  in 
strong  control,  and  did  not  groan,  nor  moan  even,  for  timt  would 
hare  made  it  so  mnck  harder  for  poor  Wendell  to  die." 

There  have  been,  and  are  to-day,  husbands  of  a  like  rare  type, 
who  regard  the  wife  as  the  "  beloved  other  half,"  not  in  the 
me.in)ng1e8s  sense  in  which  the  careless  gallantry  of  the  day 
phrases  it,  but  with  the  unselfish  devotion  of  a  life.  They  are 
comparatively  few,  however,  while  hnsbands  of  another  sort  are 
very  much  in  evidence. 

My  attention  was  called  to  three  works  of  art,  in  a  gallery, 
remarkable  alike  for  their  admirable  technique,  and  their  unmit- 
igated! repnlsiveness.  One  represented  in  marble,  the  figure  of 
the  drunken  god  Silenus,  astride  an  ass.  The  only  sober  object 
In  the  scnlptnre  was  the  ass,  bestrode  by  the  marble  god,  whose 
every  fibre,  mnsele  and  feature  drooped  in  senseless  inebriety. 
Across  the  gallery  was  an  ivory  satyr,  with  pointed  face, 
short  horns,  leering  eyes,  and  lolling  tongne,  the  whole  expres- 
sion being  one  of  beastly  sensuality.  Locked  in  a  glass  case  to 
protect  it  from  the  carious,  was  the  head  of  a  Bacchante,  cut  in 
the  pellucid  crystal  of  a  gem  bluer  than  God's  heaven,  the  hair 
dishevelled,  the  features  distorted,  the  mouth  open,  the  whole 
face  indicating  drunken  frenzy. 
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Oiton  time  enough,  and  these  works  of  art  will  cease  to 
The  nuirblo  god  aud  the  ivory  satyr  will  disintegrate  into 
and  dust.     But  the  drnnken  husband  and  father  is  also  an  artist. 
And  he  sends  ont  into  the  world  a  hideoaa  caricature  of  the 
living  God  in  the  person  of  his  own  child,  whose  life  stretches 
•way  further  thanonr  imaginations  can  follow.  It  is  the  most  seri- 
onaand  widespread  evil  of  our  time,  the  drunkenness  of  hnabands, 
»lik«  in  high  life  and  low  life,  and  it  portends  the  direst  conse-    . 
qnences  to  posterity.     The  woman  who  dares  marry  a  libertine,^ 
or  a  drunkard,  with  the  hope  of  reforming  him,  or  the  eipecta-™ 
tion  of  finding  happiness  with  him,  ought  to  have  a  chance  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  or  a  home  for  imbecilea.  ^H 

Before  all  forms  of  government,  all  types  of  civilization,  all^P 
advance  in  education,  the  relations  of  the  husband  and  wife 
make  the  everlasting  granite  ou  which  the  whole  world  rests. 
Juiit  so  fast  and  just  so  far  as  these  relations  are  what  they  ought 
to  be,  and  what  God  iutesida  they  shall  be,  just  so  fast  and  just 
no  fur  will  society  be  uplifted — no  faster,  no  farther.  "How 
elmll  we  purify  public  life  ?"  is  the  great  question  of  the  hour. 
We  can  purify  public  life  no  faster  than  we  purify  the  private  life 
in  the  home,  for  the  public  life  is  only  the  public  expression  of 
the  private  life  of  a  people.  The  advance  of  a  nation  comes  only 
through  the  improvement  of  the  homes  of  a  nation.  As  the 
aggroRuto  of  these  may  be,  so  will  the  nation  be.  For  it  is  in 
tlio  home,  conducted  by  the  harmonious  and  right-minded  hns- 
biutd  and  wife  that  the  real  harmonizing  and  civilizing  are 
carried  forward. 

Mary  A.  Liyebmobjb. 
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Many  of  our  readers  donbtless  remember  the  great  telescope 
which  loomed  up  eo  imposingly  at  the  north  end  of  the  central 
uale  in  the  maiu  building  of  the  Chicago  exhibition,  giving  a 
meet  impressive  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  power  of  the 
OBtroDomical  artillery  with  which  oar  modern  science  assails  the 
heavens  and  aims  to  penetrate  their  mysteriea. 

One  felt  jnstly  some  stirrings  of  patriotic  pride  in  the 
noble  instrument  as  a  magnificent  triumph  of  American  art,  and 
a  fresh  example  of  the  enlightened  liberality  of  our  men  of 
wealth  and  aSairs.  In  the  foundation  and  eqnipment  of  the 
great  observatory  which  is  to  bear  his  name,  Mr.  Ytrkes  has 
established  for  himself  a  place  upon  the  roll  of  honor  along  with 
Lick,  Carnegie  and  others,  who  by  their  mnaificent  gifts  to 
learning,  science  and  art  have  secured  a  perpetual  and  grateful 
remembrance. 

The  instrument  itaelf,  except  in  one  item,  is  purely  American. 
The  mounting  and  machinery  are  by  Warner  &  Swasey,  of  Cleve- 
land, the  same  firm  that  made  the  mounting  of  the  great  telescopes 
in  the  observatories  at  Washington  and  Mt.  Hamilton,  as  well  as 
many  smaller  ones,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  design 
aod  workmanship  their  instruments  do  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  the  best  of  foreign  make,  while  in  "  handinesa  "  they  are 
distinctly  superior.  There  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  us  to 
go  abroad  for  astronomical  instruments  which  are  fully  up  to  the 
highest  standards. 

The  forty-inch  object  glass  of  the  Yerkes  telescope  is  by 
Alran  G.  Clark,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  famous  firm  of  Alvan 
Clark  &  Sons,  which,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  sent 
out    as    munf   great   telescope  lenses   as  all  other  firms  to- 
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reiy  test  at  least  as  well  as  the  best  of  all  the  other  large  lenses 
rhieh  have  thas  fur  issued  frotu  the  hands  of  its  makers,  fally 
idr  equal  id  the  excellence  of  its  figure  and  corrections,  and  of 
coan«  markedly  superior  to  them  all  in  itglight'Collecting  power. 
It  gntbers  three  times  as  mucli  light  as  the  23-inch  instrument 
at  Princeton;  two  and  three-eighths  as  much  as  the  26-inch  tele- 
scopes at  Washington  and  Charlottesville;  one  and  fonr-fifths  us 
roach  as  the  30-inch  at  Pulkowa;  and  23  per  cent,  more  than  the 
gigantic,  and  hitherto  unrivalled,  36-inch  telescope  of  the  Lick 
observatory.     Possibly  in  this  one  quality  of  *'  light/'  the  six- 
foot  reflector  of  Lord   Rosse,  and  the  later  five-foot  reflector  of 
Mr.  Common,  might  compete  with  or  even  surpass  it,  but  as  ap 
instmment  for  seeing  things  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of 
them  could  hold  its  own  with  even  the  smallest  of  the  instrn- 
menta  named  above,  because  of  the  reflector's  inherent  inferior- 
ity in  distinctness  of  definition.     This  is  due  to  the  disastrous 
effects  upon  its  performance  which  are  produced  by  tho  slightest 
differences  of  temperature  in  different  parts  of  its  massive  mirror, 
and  by  the  infinitesimal  flexures  consequent  on  the  changes  of 
position   required  in  following  a  star  for  any   length  of  lime. 
From  these  difficulties  a  lens  is  practicallv  free. 

Still  it  mnst  not  be  supposed  that  the  now  object-glass  is 
ideally  perfect.  The  best  possible  two-lens  objective,  made  from 
such  materials  as  are  at  present  obtainable  in  discs  of  any  cou- 
Biderable  size,  sins  grievously  in  not  bringing  the  light  rays  of 
different  colorto  any  single  focus — its  **  achromatism  "  is  far  from 
Absolute.  In  tho  case  of  this  'lO-inch  lens  the  greenish  yellow  rays 
come  together  at  a  point  nearly  six  inches  nearer  to  the  lens  than 
do  the  violet ;  so  that  the  image  of  a  bright  star  is  surrounded 
by  a  strong  purple  halo,  which  is  usually  pronounced  "  perfectly 
lovely  "  by  a  female  tyro,  but  is  an  abomination  to  the  astrono- 
mer. It  is  particularly  annoying  in  spectroscopic  or  photographic 
work,  and  where  such  work  is  specially  in  hand  the  fact  that  the 
reflector  is  entirely  free  fram  it,  treating  rays  of  every  color  im- 
partially in  the  matter  of  focus,  goos  far  to  condone  its  peoaliar 
weaknesses. 

This  imperfection  of  the  ordinary  object-glass  is  in  no  respect 
the  fault  of  the  optician,  but  lies  in  the  material  itself.  Eiperi- 
meats,  subsidized  by  the  German  government,  have  been  going  on 
at  Jena  during  the  last  dozen  years  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the 
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2i^t  obJMigiMw  k  doable  ooaTex,  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
I  tbo  middle,  though  onljr  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at 
-J4«i  tAl^o,  and  weighs  two  hnndrod  pounds.  The  flinUglasa  lena 
i«  uoarlv  {iiai»o>coBcaTe,  with  the  flat  surface  inside,  i*.  e.,  neares 
tbo  cja  (Mid  oX  the  teleaoope. 

v  .•  -wo  inches  thick  at  the  edge  and  an  inch  and  a 

.vutre,  and  wtiighs  over  three  hundred  ponnds. 

■isoi  are  separated  \>y  n  space  of  eight  and  three- 

■j'v?  are  set  upon  nlumiuinm  bearings  in  a  steel 

.    dv©  hnndred  pounds;    eo  that   the   whole 

VM  <«>  tM  carried  at  the  upper  end  of  the  telescope 

^t  the  objocl-glaas,  or  rather  the  distance  j 
..tmc  <rf  the  flint-leu*  to  the  place  where  the  ■ 
^>^a«d  (which  is  not  quitp  the  same  thiug)  is  ™ 
o  b*  $ixty-ono  feet;  so  that  the  total  length 
'-.  'lotween  sixtjr-twoand  sixty-three  feet. 
ir  Iviist  seven  or  eight  feet  when  the 
image  of  the  sun  or  moon  formed 
soven  inches  in  diameter. 
•  telescope  can  be  made  by  mere 

J  Uta  utlcle  I  am  lodebted  loth^ 
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iitinge  of  eyepieces  to  range  anywhere  from  about  two  hundred 
tto  four  tboasand.  This  highest  power  will  bring  the  moon, 
optically,  to  within  jnst  abonl  sixty  miles  from  the  observer's 
tye;  but  he  will  see  her  surface  much  more  clearly  than  one  can 
teo  the  details  of  a  terrestrial  landscape  at  that  distance  from 
the  top  of  a  monntain,  because  in  the  latter  case  the  surface  is 
Tiewed  very  obliquely,  and  through  the  densest  and  haziest  por- 
tion of  our  atmosphere. 

Any  lunar  object  five  or  six  hundred  feet  square  would  be 

dlwinctly  visible— a  building,  for  iustance,  a3  large  as  the  capitol 

tt  WHshington.     A  line  much  narrower  than  this,  especially  if 

''differed  much  in  color  or  brightuess  from  the  background, 

vonld   at  once  attract  attention,  and   bo  would   any  brilliant 

object,  even  if  no  larger  or  brighter  than  an  ordinary  arc  light. 

With  very  high  powers  the  field  of  view  will  be  very  narrow, 

hardly  including  the  whole  of  even  such  a  crater  as  Tycho  or 

Copernicus  ;  nor  can  such  powers  be  used  advantageously  except 

under  very  unusual  atmosphcrio  conditions:  powers  between  five 

hundred  and  two  thousand  will  ordinarily  be  most  useful. 

When  directed  to  the  zenith  the  great  eye  of  the  instrument 
will  be  seventy-five  feet  above  the  normal  level  of  the  floor, 
which,  however,  can  be  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure  through 
a  nuige  of  twenty-two  feet,  to  bring  the  eyepiece  within  conve- 
nient reach  of  the  observer.  The  centre  of  motion,  or  the  point 
rhere  the  two  axes  intersect,  is  forty-three  feet  above  the  floor. 
The  mass  of  the  whole  machine,  including  its  cae'.-lron  ped- 
1,  IB  seventy-five  tons,  of  which  the  movable  portions — the 
circles,  counterpoises,  tube,  etc. — weigh  thirty.  The 
great  tube  itself  alone  weighs  six  tons  ;  it  is  sixty-one  feet  long, 
and  fifty-two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  middle,  tapering  slightly  to 
each  end.  It  is  made  of  sheet  steel,  the  thickness  of  which  was 
carefolly  determined  in  advance  by  computation,  to  give  the  re- 
quisite strength  with  the  minimum  weight,  and  varies  gradually 
from  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  middle  to  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  at  the  extremities.  The  whole  is  so  beautifully  poised  on 
its  anti-friction  bearings  that  a  pressure  of  less  than  twenty 
pounds  moves  it  freely.  The  driving  clock  is  so  delicate,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  powerful,  that  the  enormous  tube,  once  pointed 
,at  a  star,  will  fallow  it  exactly  for  hours,  keeping  it  precisely 
ipon  the  cross  wires  all  the  time,  undisturbed  by  any  ordinary 
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effpctsof  varying  friction,  or  gixsts  of  wind,  or  inadvertent  pushes 
of  the  observer. 

Theekillfiil  makers  have  embodied  in  the  mechaniBm  many 
new  and  ingeuious  devices  which  greatly  facilitate  the  observer's 
control  of  the  gigantic  inatrament — in  fact,  a  single  man, 
even  without  an  assistant,  can  point  and  manage  it  quite 
as  easily,  if  not  qnite  aa  rapidly,  us  be  could  one  of  the 
old  fashioned  twelve  or  fifteen-inch  eqnatorials.  Electricity 
is  used  to  a  great  extent,  not  only  for  the  illumination 
of  the  circles  and  micrometers,  but  for  controlliug  the  clock- 
work and  antomatically  re-winding  it  when  necessary,  and  for 
actuating  tlio  quick  and  slow  motions  by  which  the  telescope 
is  directed  upon  an  object.  Hitherto,  in  the  more  modern  in- 
Btrnmentsat  least,  the  glow  motions  have  been  managed  by  long, 
jointed  handles,  brought  down  along  the  tube  to  the  eye  end,  and 
transmitting  the  power  of  the  observer's  hand  around  varioua 
corners  through  a  complicated  train  of  wheel  work  to  the  screw 
that  was  to  bo  turned — a  mechanism  subject  to  much  '"lost  mo- 
tion" and  easy  derangement.  In  the  new  system,  little  electric 
motors  are  attached  directly  to  the  different  slow  motion  screws, 
and  the  conducting  wires  are  led  to  various  convenient  points,  so 
that  the  observer  himself  at  the  eyepiece,  or  an  assistant  on  the 
gallery  that  surrounds  the  top  of  the  pedestal,  or  a  person  stand- 
ing anywhere  on  the  floor,  can  control  everything  by  the  mere 
touch  of  a  finger  or  the  sliding  of  a  switch.  The  old  mechanism 
has  not  been  entirely  discarded,  however,  bat  has  been  retained 
as  a  measure  of  precaution  in  addition  to  the  new,  in  order  that 
the  instrument  may  never  be  disabled  at  some  critical  moment  by 
the  failure  of  the  dynamo  or  storage  battery,  or  the  breaking  of 
a  wire. 

The  great  ninety-foot  rotating  dome  which  is  to  shelter  the 
instrument,  is  relatively  as  gigantic  as  the  instrument  itself, 
larger  by  far  than  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  constrncted. 
(The  domes  at  Nice  and  the  Lick  observatory,  which  rank  next 
in  magnitude,  are  each  aboat  seventy-five  feet  in  diameter.) 

It  was  built  by  Warner  and  Swasey — of  steel,  like  the  teles- 
cope tnbe  itself— and  although  it  weighs  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty  tons,  it  will  doubtless  be  turned  and  handled  with  perfect 
ease  by  the  machinery  provided  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  yet  in 
place,  but  is  ready  to  be  erected  a&  soon  as  the  masonry  tower 
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licb    is   to  carry  it  is  completetl,  and   that  waa  reported  as 

learly  fmished"  early  in   November.     It  ia   likely,  however, 

it  the  severity  of  tlie  Wisconsin  winter  will  ]K>stpone  the  act- 

tnouniing  of  the  dome  and  instrnraent  nntil  spring,  and  the 

rmal  opening  of  the  observatoiy  ia  hardly  likely  to  take  place 

jinch  before  the  end  of  the  suuimer. 

Tlie  observatory,  thongh  belonging  to  the  University  of 
licagn.  is  not  iu  tlie  city,  bnt  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Lake  Geneva,  abont  seventy-five  miles  to  the  northwest  and  a 
mil(>3  beyond  the  State  line.  It  ia  a  hundred  and  eighty 
)t  above  the  water,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  tract  of  land  that 
been  given  for  the  pnrpose.  The  bnilding  has  the  form  of  a 
)man  cross,  the  longer  arm,  about  four  hundred  feet  over  all, 
inning  east  and  west,  with  the  great  dome  at  its  western  extremity 
id  the  meridian  room  at  the  eastern.  The  cross  arm,  or 
iransept,  carries  a  smaller  tower  and  dome  at  each  end  ;  iu  the 
>rtberu  of  the  two  will  be  mounted  the  twelve-inch  instrument 
itted  for  both  visual  and  photographic  work),  which  is  now  in 
le  Kenwood  Observatory  of  Professor  Ha'e,  the  Director-elect 
the  new  establishment.  In  the  southern  dome  a  sixtoen-inch 
ilescope  by  Brashear  (who  also  made  the  Kenwood  instrument) 
►ill  be  placed.  Of  course  the  reader  understands  that,  na  a  mle, 
ly  work  that  is  well  within  the  reach  of  a  moderate-sized  instra- 
leot  can  be  done  by  it  much  more  conveniently  aud  rapidly  than 
by  a  very  large  one  :  a  cannon  is  a  poor  weapon  for  snipe  shoot- 
ing, and  an  observatory  equipped  witli  one  great  telescope  only 
is  mach  like  a  warship  with  no  rapid-fire  guns. 

The  transept  is  occupied  by  a  long  heliostat  gallery  for  certain 
solar  work,  and  the  main  building,  between  the  great  tower  and 
_Uio  meridian  room,  is  taken  up  with  rooms  for  the  observers, 
compnting  rooms,  library,  lecture  room,  photographic 
>m8,  physical  laboratory,  etc. 

The  meridian  room  is  planned  to  receive  at  some  time  a  first- 

iss  meridian  circle,  but  for  the  present  will  be  occupied  only 

I  small  transit  instrumout,  since  the  work  of  the  establiah- 

for  a  while  at  least,  will  be  directed  almost  entirely  along 

lines  of  tb«  "  New  Astronomy." 

A  small  bnilding  acaome  distance  from  the  observatory  con- 
tains the  boilers,  engines,  dynamos,  and  workshops  for  the  con- 
ictioii  and  repair  of  instrnments. 
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The  selection  of  a  site  appears  to  be  the  best  possible  nndet 
tbe  circamstancea  ;  far  enough  from  the  city  to  aroid  its  smoke 
and  dust,  and  the  glare  of  its  electric  lights,  as  well  as  the 
iDterruptioD  of  too  numerous  curious  visitors ;  and  yet  near 
enough  to  permit  of  quick  and  easy  commuDication.  The* 
atmospheric  conditions  are  undoubtedly  better  than  nearer 
Lake  Michigan,  and  are  probably  fully  as  good  as  those 
that  prevail  at  the  majority  of  American  observatories.  But 
"the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air"  ia  everywhere  the  most 
malignant  enemy  of  the  observational  astronomer,  and  it  remains 
to  be  aeon  just  how  serious  are  the  limitations  which  his  malica] 
will  impose  in  this  case.  We  can  hardly  hope  for  the  exceptiotial 
excellence  of  the  "seeing"  which  prevails  at  Mt.  Hamilton, 
Nice,  and  Arequipa,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  look  for  auythiag 
exceptionally  bad. 

And  now,  of  course,  comes  the  question  of  utility.    What  isl 
the  real  use  of  the  whole  great  expenditure  ?    It  may  be  ad- 
mitted at  once  that,  so  far  as  now  appears,  the  advancement  of 
astronomy  will  contribute  directly  very  little  to  the  material  wel- 
fare of  mankind.     It  is  an  "unselfish  science,"  not  a  "bread 
and   butter"  one,   and  has   no  such  immediate  bearing  upoa 
human  sustenance  and  comfort  as  most  of  the  other  physical  ^ 
sciences.     Its  benefits  are  for  the  most  part  purely  intellectual ; 
in  the  widening  of  the  range  of  thought ;  in  the  stimulus  of  grap 
pling  with  problems  that  tax  to  the  utmost  our  highest  facul- 
ties ;  in  the  power  that  knowledge  fairly  won  always  brings  to 
its  possessor, — by  the  process  of  acquisition  even  more  than  by 
its  actual  possession  ;  for  nsiiuUy  it  happens  that  the  struggle  of  j 
attiunraeut  counts  for  more  in  the  development  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  human  raco  than  the  victory  and  the  prize  it  brings. 

But  granting  the  value  of  astronomical  research  and  progress, 
the  further  question  arises  whether  in  the  real  interest  of  the 
science  such  expenditure  for  new  observatories  and  gigantic  tele- 
scopes is  justifiablo  ;  and  there  are  some  who  deny  it,  even 
among  those  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  respectful  considera- 
tion. They  are  more  interested  in  other,  older,  and,  in  their 
view,  more  important  branches  of  the  sciouce  than  those  to 
which  the  new  institution  is  to  bo  devoted,  and  they  feel  a  very 
natural  jealousy  at  what  seems  to  them  neglect  of  the  f unda- 1 
mental  investigations  of  mathematical  astronomy  in  favor  of  tbe . 
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^parently  easier,  more  showy  and  more  popular  work  of  mere 
lescopic,  spectroscopic  and  physical  observation. 

The  more  reasonable  vit^w,  however,  is  nnqnestionably  that 

kth  lines  of  work  are  valuable,  and  essential  to  the  growth  and 

rfoction  of  the  science;  neither  should  be  neglected.     It  may 

trn©  that  there  can  never  be  any  astronomical  work  of  a 

Igher  order  than  that  of  Newton,   Laplace,   Gaass,    Bessel  and 

Leverrier,  not  to  mention  the  greut  names  of  others  who  still 

live,  and  keep  up  gloriously  the  old  traditions.     But  a  now  era 

ba8  opened,  and  now  with  oar  present  instrnmenta  and  methods 

we  are  able  to  attiiok  problems  and  undertake  researches  which 

rere  utterly  impossible  twenty-five  years  ago.     As  Miss  Gierke 

jrnely  expreses  it:  "Modern  sidereal  astronomy  Iwes  on  light. 

irgo  telescopic  apurtures  are  a  sint  qu4  non  for  its  growth  and 

Btivity."    Whether  we  work  with  eye  or  photographic  plate, 

ith  spectroscope  or  bolometer,   the  cry  is  still  '"  more  light," 

rbenever  we  attempt  to  carry  oar  studies  beyond  the  scanty 

ial  fnriiishod  by  the  first  hundred  or  so  of  the  brightest 

and  nebulae. 

There  is  reason  therefore  to  hope,  and  to  expect,  that  the 
new  observatory  will  soon  justify  its  foundation  by  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  valuable  data  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
smaller  instruments,  and  by  the  deduction  of  important  and 
significant  results:  perhaps  also,  but  by  no  means  certainly,  by 
some  brilliant  and  sensational  discovery. 

Its  work,  according  to  the  provisional  prograoiuie  already  laid 
^nt  by  the  Director,  will  bo  various.     Daring  the  day  the  great 
^lescope  will  be  mainly  used  in  the  study  of  thesun,  chiefly  spec- 
.  the  observations  being   made  both  visually  and  photo- 
ily  ;  to  some  extent  also  by  the  bolometer,  with  winch  it 
hoped  to  reach  the  tsolar  corona  somewhat  as  the  promise  aces 
re  reached  by  the  ordinary  spectroscopic  method.     In  work  of 
lis  sort,  the  great  siza  of  the  image  of  the  sun  formed  by  the 
>rty-inch  object-glass  gives  an  immense  advantage,  and  it  is 
rorth  noting  that  in  tl»e  daytime  the  atmospheric   conditions  at 
10  Yerkos  observatory  will  probably  be  much  bettor  than  they 
re  at  .Mt.  ILunilton,  though  at  night  the  case  is  different. 
Two  nights  in  the  week  are  reserved  for  spectroscopic  studies 
atans  and  nobalsB,  in  which  a  wide  fljld  is  oponing,  especially 
regAcds  the  spectrosoopy  of  variable  stars  and  the  motions  of 
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the  sidereal  sjBtetn.  Other  nights  will  be  devoted  to  viaoal 
obserTatious  of  planets,  comets,  etc.,  and  others  to  the  measare- 
ment  of  the  more  diflBcnIt  double  stars,  work  for  which  Messrs. 
Burnhum  and  Barnard,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Lick  observa- 
tory, have  already  been  secured. 

It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  no  provision  has  been  made  U 
utilize  the  power  of  the  great  instrument  in  stellar  photography; 
but  this  would  require  a  lieavy  expense  for  an  additional  "  photo- 
graphic corrector  "  to  be  put  on  outside  of  the  object-glass,  andj 
its  use  would  occupy  the  instrument  at  times  when  it  could  lit 
be  spared  from  other  work.     The  subject  is  being  well  followed 
up,  too,  at  several  other  observatories.     At  some  fulnre  time  it. 
is  quite  possible  that  the  doficiency  may  bo  supplied.  It  ia  luainl/l 
a  question  of  money. 

The  smaller  instruments  will  find  an  abundance  of  work  that 
is  fairly  within  their  reach,  and  of  course  the  computing  rooms 
and  the  physical  laboratory  will  be  kept  more  than  busy  in  the 
reduction  of  the  material  accumulated  by  the  obdervations,  and . 
the  reseaiches  required  for  their  interpretation. 

C.  A.  YouxG. 


THE  MYSTEllIOns  WRFXK  OF  NE>1I. 

BT  PBOFB8S0R  BODOLFO   LANCIANI,  LU  t).,  PH.  1>.,  F.  A.  S.,  KTC. 


Tub  lake  of  Nemi  lies  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  craters  of 
(the  Alban  range,  which  meaeuree  six  miles  in  circumference  at 
the  top  of  the  clifls  aud  four  at  the  water's  edge.  Its  altitude 
,  ftbove  the  sea  ia  191  metres^  the  depth  in  the  ceutcr  IGS  metres. 
When  the  worship  of  Diana  was  first  established  on  its  shores, 
imdall  through  the  classic  period  of  Roman  history^  the  aspect 
of  the  place  was  very  different  from  what  it  looks  now.  No 
Tillages  teeming  with  life,  no  Gelds  yielding  the  choicest  produce 
of  the  earth,  no  villas,  no  farms,  nothing  bat  primeval  forests 
CMting  their  shadows  over  the  silent  waters. 

The  lake  was  formed  many  centuries  before  the  extinction  of 
the  volcano  of  the  Alban  range  (Monte  Pila).  We  may  easily 
imagine  what  an  awe-inspiring  place  it  mnst  have  appeared  when 
the  mountains  aroand  were  shaken  from  their  foundations  by 
OQtbarstB  of  incandescent  lava,  the  skies  heavy  with  ashes  and 
amoke,  and  the  thundering  of  the  "  i"fl/i"  reverberating  from 
cliff  to  clifl,  from  mountain  to  mountain,  as  far  as  Rome.  Vox 
ing0n»,  Livy  calls  it,  vox  ingem  eluco  tt  guvimo  inontis  cacumine  I 
No  wonder  that  such  a  frightful  recess  should  have  been  selected 
for  the  scat  of  a  mysterious  worship,  that  of  the  Scytbiau  Diana, 
the  origins  of  which  are  variously  explained  by  Strabo  (v.,  3, 12), 
by  Servins  Aeiirml  (VI.).  and  by  Pausanias  (TI.,  27).  The  wor- 
Khip  seems  to  have  been  imported  from  the  Chersonesus  Taurir.n 
(Crimea),  the  abode  of  rude,  savage  tribes,  addicted  to  piracy  as 
well  as  to  the  vonoratiou  of  Artemis,  or,  according  to  their  own 
statement,  of  Iphigonia*.  The  principal  rule  of  the  sanctuary 
by  the  Lake  of  Xemi  was,  in  fact,  truly  barbaric  and  worthy  of 
the  Scythians;  no  one  could  be  elected  high  priest,  unless  he  had 

'Karipldca.    Iphig.  in  Taur,  9&,  OiUUmakcra,  l/umn  in  Otun.,  176. 
V"i .  cr.Mi. — VM   471  15 
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slain  with  hia  own  hands  the  one  who,  by  a  Biinilar  de«(],  had  ob- 
luiiK'd  tlio  dignity  before  him.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
ihunghta  of  iho  unfortunate  priest  must  have  been  directed  more 
to  the  presorvuiion  of  his  life  than  to  the  service  of  the  griddess. 
Thia  extraonHnary  rit«  was  stilt  flourishing  at  the  time  of  Marcos 
urelius  and  Coniinodus,  but  the  duels  were  generally  confined 
'to  runaway  slaves,  one  of  whom  would  escape,  for  the  time  being, 
Ujo  fate  to  whioU  at  all  events  he  was  doou»ed. 

In  tlu"  palftoeof  the  Conde  de  Montenegro  atPalma,  Majort-a, 
there  is  a  bjis-ri'lief  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  two  feet  high, 
of  archaic  workmanship,  discovered  in  1791  by  Cardinal  Des- 
ping  near  tlio  nioutli  of  the  eminstiriuin  of  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  at 
thi-  Mole  di  Vallericcia  ;  and  reprodnceJ  by  Sir  William  Gelt  in 
hiri  TopiMjniphy  of  flomfl  {imgo  327).  It  ropresenta  the  issue  of 
one  of  tlioau  duels :  the  high  i)riest,  wounded  to  death  by  his 
rival,  lies  on  the  ground  holding  with  the  right  hand  the  intca- 
linoR  which  drop  out  of  the  cruel  gash.  The  successful  antag- 
onist, brandinhiug  the  bloody  poniard,  is  surrounded  by  four 
female  attendants  of  the  Artemisium,  in  the  most  excited  atti> 
tudoK.  The  prohibitory  laws  of  Valentinian  II.  and  Theodosiiu 
muKt  have  put  an  end  to  the  practice  in  393. 

The  toniplQ  of  the  Scythian  Diana,  to  which  human  aacrifices 
wort>  originally  offered,  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  great  forest  on 
the  north  sido  of  the  lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  craggy  boulder  on 
which  the  village  of  Nemi  ia  now  perched.  Judging  from  her 
Hgure,  us  given  upon  an  ancient  vase,  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
seems  to  have  been  an  almost  shapeless  stone,  with  a  rude  head, 
luul  the  arm  held  up  with  a  sword.  Before  the  temple,  expanded 
the  lonely  lake  fed  by  the  same  springs  which  are  now  forced  up 
to  fill  the  reservoirs  of  Albauo.  The  temple  stands  not  very 
muf'.h  higher  than  the  lake,  and  could  have  been  easily  flooded, 
or  pornuitiontly  submerged,  but  for  the  help  of  a  wonderful  ^ 
nnisaarium  by  which  the  waters  were  maintained  at  a  fixed  level,  fl 
The  oiiiismi-ium,  therefore,  must  be  a  work  of  prehistoric,  or  at 
least  of  traditional,  times,  and  this  explains  why  no  mention  of  it 
ia  to  be  found  in  ancient  authors.  The  tunnel  is  1,641)  yards  fl 
long,  irregular  in  shape  and  direction.  It  is  not  impossible  that  ^ 
the  temple  should  have  been  built  on  the  newly  claimed  laud  in 
commemoration  of  the  conquest  and  of  the  almost  prodigious 
drainage  of  the  lake. 
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Though  uothiug  in  the  present  day  can  exceed  the  beanty  and 
loTcliress  of  this  "  sjimuluvt  Dittnce,"  where  fragrant  strawberry 
fields  liave  sacceeded  the  ancient  forest,  and  life  and  thrift  the 
wilderoess  of  old  duys,  its  chief  celebrity  has  arisen  from  the 
discoTerj  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  of  what  was  proclaimed  to  be 
•  gfajp  five  hnodred  feet  in  length,  and  as  rich  and  beiiutifnl  aa 
«n  enchanted  palace. 

Besides  insignificant  attempts  made  frequently  by  local  boat- 
men and  fiahermen,  a  regular  search  for  the  mysterious  wreck 
has  been  undertaken  four  times,  the  first  by  Leone  Battista  Al- 
bertJ,  at  the  time  of  Engeuius  IV.  (1431-1439);  the  second  by 
Francesco  de  Marchi  in  1535  ;  the  third  by  Aunesio  Fusconi  in 
1827  ;  the  last  by  iilis6o  Borghi  in  1895,  which  has  not  yet  been 
broaght  to  a  close. 

FUrio  Biondo  da  Forti,  in  his  Italia  niuntrata  (f.  71),  ro- 
utes that  Cardinal  Prosper©  Colonna,  who  counted  among  the 
fiefa  of  the  family  both  Nemi  and  Genzuno,  had  often   heard 
from  his  tenants  and  fishermen  the  story  of  two  immense  ships 
sank  deep  in  the  water,  so  strong  and  well  preserved  as  to  resist 
^all  attempt  made  to  float  them  or  to  demolish  them  piece  by 
)iece.     Prospero  being  a  learned  prelate  for  his  days  and  very 
ttndions  of  history  and  ancient  remains,  determined  to  find  out 
rhy  two  such  large  crafts  should  have  been  launched  on  a  narrow 
sheet  of  water,  enclosed  by  mountains  on  every  side,  and  to  what 
[canses  their  wreck  should  be  attributed.     He  sought  the  lielp  of 
the  "  VitrovioFiorentino,"  the  engineer  and  mechanician,  Leone 
Jaltists  Alberti,  who  bnilt  a  raft  of  beams  and  empty  barrels  to 
ipport  the  machinery  by  means  of  which  the  explorations  could 
made.     Skillful  smiths  prepared   hooka,  like   four-pointed 
anchors,  hung  to  chains,  to  be  wound  up  by  capstans,  and  sea- 
,juen  from  Genoa,  "  who  looked  more  like  fish  than  men,"  were 
called  to  adjust  the  hooks  on  and  around  the  prow  of  the  first 
»ip.    The  immense  weight  of  the  wreck  baffled  their  efforts; 
ic  chains  broke  ;  many  of  the  hooks  were  lost,  and  the  few  that 
rere  sacceasfully  hanled  up  bronghl  to  the  surface  fragments, 
Fvhich  filled  the  assistants  with  marvel  and  admiration.     It  was 
Bn  that  the  framework  of  the  vessel,  ribs  and  decks,  was  of 
irchwood;  that  the  sides  were  made  of  boards  three  inches 
'thick,  caulked  with  tar  and  pieces  of  sail,  and  protected  by  sheets 
of  lead  fastened  with  copper  nails.     Alberti's  description  of  the 
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inside  is  rather  obscare.     He  saya  the  decks  were  bnilt  more  tflf* 
resist  fire  and  violence  of  men  than  to  withstand  the  rain  and 
whatever  waves  thfire  were  in  the  lake.     lie  speaks  of  an  iron 
framework  supporting  a  floor  of  optm  ngnininn,  &ud  of  other  leesj 
comprehensible  details.     The  last  object  discovered  was  a  le 
water  pipe  nine  inches  in  diameter,  npon  which  the  name  of 
Tiberins  Ciesar  was  supposed  to  be  engraved. 

About  a  century  later,  in  Jaly,  1535,  the  attempt  was  re- 
newed by  Gnillanrae  de  Lorraine  and  Francesco  de  Marchi  from 
Bologna,  the  famous  military  architect  who  was  the  master  and. 
the  inspirer  of  Yaaban.     Quillaume  had  jnst  invented  a  dirin» 
bell,  or  something  like  it,  the  secret  of  which  de   Marchi  prom- 
ised to  maintain,  and  was  trying  experiments  on  the   wreck  at 
Nemi,  keeping  under  water  from  one  hour  to  one  honr  and  aj 
half.     De  Marchi  went  down  the  first  time   on  July    15th,  and] 
looking  tlirough   the  gla«8  of  the  spy-holes,  which  acted   likej 
lenses,  was  horrified  at  the  sight  of  thousands  of  fish   three  feet 
long  and  as  big  around  as   his  arms.     They  were  nothing  but, 
lattarmi,  or  ''white-bait,"  sixty  or  seventy  of  whicli  are  required! 
to  make  up  a  pound.    De  Marclii  had  taken  down  with  him  four) 
ounces  of  bread  and  one  of  cheese.     The  crumbs  that  fell  from] 
his  mouth  while  eating  caused  a  still  larger  multitude  of  those] 
tiny  creatures  to  assemble,  which,  finding  no  more  food  to  share, 
began  to  prick  and   bite  the  diver  around  the  loin.3.     "I  wore] 
no  bathing  trousers,"  says  the  hero  himself,  "  for  fejir  of  meet- 
ing with   the  same   fate   that  had  befallen   a    fisliermati  near 
Florence  at  the  time  of  Duke  Alessandro  de  Medici.     I  saw  him 
dive  in  the  Arno  one  day  and  never  reappear,  because  his  trou-j 
sers  had  been  caught  by  a  dead  branch  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
I  had  also  refused  to  follow  the  advice  of  Maestro  Gngliolmo,  to 
stop  my  ears  witli  cotton  saturated  with  musk  and  other  sconta;  \ 
but  as  soon  as  I  reached  the  wreck  I  felt  as  if  a  steel  b'ade  was 
piercing  my  head  from  ear  to  ear,  while  the  blood   was  pouring 
out  of  the  nose  and  month." 

At  his  second  descent  do  Marchi  remained  one  hour  in  the 
diving  bell.  Ilis  operationsand  doings  are  described  in  Book  II., 
chapter  82,  of  the  Arrhitetfura  MiUtnre,  aa  follows  : 

"  I  tied  to  a  stont  rope  part  of  the  upper  works,  and  dragged 
them  to  the  surface  with  the  help  of  a  capstan.  There  was 
enough  wood  to  load  two  mnlea,  larch,  pincj  and  cypress,  and 
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in  pega  of  quercus  robur,  &i  black  as  ebonj.  We  found 
nailj  of  iron,  once  as  thick  as  a  thumb,  but  ruduced  by  the 
rast  to  the  size  of  a  qnill  pen.  The  uaijg,  of  pare  copper  and 
braes,  were  of  all  sizes  and  length,  some  two  palms  long,  others 
of  the  size  of  ruy  little  finger.  Their  shining  heads  were  cnt  like 
iBiars.  The  small  ones  held  in  place  the  lead  sheets  by  which 
the  lower  works  of  the  ship  were  bound.  Between  tho  lead 
abeets  and  the  woodwork  there  were  sheets  of  sails  and  a  ooat" 
ing  of  tar,  which  would  catch  fire  very  easily  and  give  a  pleiisant 
nnell.  The  planks  fitted  into  ribs  which  had  a  groove  on  either  side 
io  receive  them,  and  their  thickness  increased  towards  the  keel. 

"  The  decks  of  the  ship  were  paved  with  terjvlis  bipedahs 
(bricks  U.59  metre  square)  of  reddish  hue,  and  also  with  slabs  of 
red  enamel,  one  of  which  measared  1.78  by  1.13  metres.  We  saw 
some  dark  receaacs,  which  were  rooms,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  enter 
them  for  fear  of  losing  sight  of  the  diving  bell.  I  tiied  the 
experiment  bat  once,  holding  tight  to  a  guide-rope,  but  I  nearly 
lost  my  life,  having  rolled  down  one  of  the  ship's  stairs.  Maestro 
Gaglielmo  assured  nie  that  the  decks  were  supported  by  copper 
beams,  but  I  have  not  seen  them.  At  last  my  partner  decided  to 
cnt  the  wreck  to  pieces  from  tho  outside.  We  began  with  one  of 
the  main  crossbeiima,  which  was  secured  to  a  rope,  and  the  rope 
to  a  capiitau  manoBuvered  by  sixteen  men  from  Genzano.  The 
effort  proved  fruitless.  The  last  thing  to  do  was  to  measure  the 
8126  of  the  ship.  .  .  .  I  found  it  to  bo  seventy  (Y(»Me  in  length, 
thirty-five  in  breadth,  eight  in  depth."  These  mt^usiires  corre- 
spond to  a  length  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-si.K  metres,  to  a 
breadth  of  seventy -eight,  to  a  depth  of  seventeen  and  four-fifths. 
It  i*  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  absurdity  of  applying  such 
figures  to  a  ship  ;  tliey  are  genuine,  but  they  belong  to  an  alto- 
gether different  object. 

The  third  attempt  was  made  in  1827  by  AnnesioFusconi,  who 
has  left  Mi  account  of  it  in  a  raro  pamphlet.*  Fnsconi  spent 
•boot  $6,0U0  on  the  experiment :  bdf  tlie  amount  being  wasted 
ou  a  theatrical  misc  en  seine  for  the  accommodation  of  diplo- 
matittLi,  uobleujeu  and  prelates,  who  were  to  witness  the  be- 
ginniog  of  the  o]>eniliou3  on  September  10th  of  that  year. 
He  ssys  in  his  report  that  the  ship  id  lying  on  tho  steep  bottom  of 

•  M^morla  arekeotualeo-ldrtttilka  nulla  nave  lielV  iinperalor  T^berio,  dtdicaia 
m  a.  M.  MieKtU  /..  r«  M  J'orloocUio.    KoaiK.  1838. 
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tho  lakp,  cleveu  metres  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  withtheibo  I 
16.?«  metT<?8,  and  the  prow  30  metres  below  the  level  if  ' 
water,  the  direction  of  the  wr.  ok  being  from  north  to  i  ^  l 
The  objects  brought  ashore  by  hia  divers  were :— the  capiul  of » 
hraMColomn.  discs  of  porphjry  aud  serpentiue  belonging  toa] 
m«ni,l»gulcB  bipeiJalfs,  orbricks,  two  feet  sqaaro,  cased  in  ani 
grating,  or  which  tho  letters  TIB.  OA.ES.  (?)  were  engTaT«(li 
l«rni  cotta  pij)e8  for  the  distribution  of  water,  copper  and  iron 
n«iU  half  aox'tre  long,  larch  and  pine  beams,  some  of  which  meM- 
Qtvd  15  61  metres;  planks  of  larch  and  pine  4. 90  metres  long,  0,38 
owtr*  wide.  Many  of  the  beams  were  studded  with  naiU  <>( 
Mtpper,  hkTing  gilt  hc«ids.  Fusconi  speaks  also  of  marble  fng* 
ments  of  various  kinds  of  enamel  and  mosiiic  floors,  of  shbs  of 
porfthyry  aud  serpentine  which  were  brought  to  the  surface,  and 
•)m  of  fUtuM,  ixdumns  and  besims  of  mctjil  seen  by  the  diver*. 
h\\X  not  rvcorered.  It  is  onrions  to  know  what  the  fate  of  theie 
»|x>)tii  wa«. 

Om  of  tbQ  Iteanis.  with  twenty  big  nails  driycn  throngh] 
was  purv.haiM>it  by  tho  Jesuit  Fathers  for  the  Kircherian  Mnsei 
whvnft  it  is  still  to  bo  scon.  Forty  tiles  were  used  by  tlie 
rrinixi  Alessaiulro  Torlonia  for  paving  a  boudoir  in  his  palace> 
in  the  l^aswi  di  Venozia  ;  he  also  bought  tho  seventy  planks  iO 
make  pieces  of  furniture.  Out  of  other  portions  of  wood,  FaS' 
ooni  himself  made  snuff-boxes,  walking-sticks,  smoking-pipes, 
H^wMU'fW  fifi  roynife,  otc,  which,  after  being  polished,  took  the 
color  of  acajou.  Tho  rest  of  the  spoils  was  bought  by  the  Vati- 
oan  Museum.  It  seems,  however,  that  no  importnnce  wasj 
attnohed  to  them  ;  they  were  never  exhibited,  and  only  the  other 
day  they  were  rediscovered  in  a  store-room  by  the  Corlile  del 
Bnwutnte.  I  hear  that  tho  most  essential  piece,  the  would-be 
iron  grating  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Tiberias,  is  missing. 

Before  coming  to  the  latest  discoveries,  I  must  quote  the 
opinion  of  a  celebrated  archjeologist  and  competent  judge,  Anto- 
nio Nibby,  who  witnessed  Fusconi'a  search,  and  speaks  of  it  in 
the  following  terms  : 

**  Ilaving  examined  most  carefully  the  objects  brought  ashore, 
and  having  collected  and  sifted  the  evidence  of  Fusconi'a  divers  ' 
about  what  they  had  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  I  have  sat- 
isOed  myself  that  the  supposed  ship  is  nothing  else  bat  the  frame- 
work  and   the  foundation   (on  piles)  of  a  building  which  pro- 
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into  the  vater  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 

iras  lire  of  larch  and  pine  wood,  fastonod  with  great  metal 

^  the  floors,  formed  of  large  tdes,  rest  on  an  iron  grating, 

r\uch  the  name  CAISAR  is  impressed  in  letters  of  ancient 

Thia  name  brings  back  to  our  memory  the  passage  of 

.;,  in  chapter  46  of  the  life  of  Jalins  Ciesar  :    Villain  in 

rensi  a  fundamtmtis  inchoatam,  magnoque  Kwnptu  abaoh 

quia  non  Ma  ad  animum  ei  responderal,  Intam  Jiruisse, 

juam  lentiem  adhuc  et  o/mcratum.  Caesar  began  baildingon 

koresofthe  lake  of  Nemi  a  cotstly  and  magnificent  villa,  but 

Dyed  it  when  nearly  finished,  U3  it  did  not  quite  suit  his 

nor  auBwer  his  expectations.      The  stamp  CAISAR,  with 

jnomen  alone,  is  special  to  the  dictator,  and  I  can  Toncli 

there  was  no  praenometi  Tl{berim),  much  leas  any  trace  of 

i  that  could  be  attributed  to  Tnijan.     I  think,    therefore, 

I  the  supposed  great  ship  is  nothing  but  the  foundation,  on 

of  a  terrace  of  Csesar's  rilla  projecting  into  the  lake,  upon 

a  building  of  some  kind  was  raised.     The  spot  where  the 

laitts    are    found    lies   just    opposite  the  sanctuary   of  the 

Jdess."" 

The  present  search  was  undertaken  in  October  last  by  three 
ite  gentlemen,  with  the  consent  of  Princo  Filippo  Orsini, 
)wner  of  Nemi  and  its  lake,  to  whom  one- third  of  the  event- 
profits  will  belong.     The  exploration  has  been  entrnsted  to  a 
onple  of  divers,  who  have  already  shown  their  skill  in  submn- 
■ine  or  sub-fluvial   work.     At   first  they  were  allowed  to  avail 
liemselves  of  the  crowbar  and  of  the  saw  and  hatchet,  but  the 
State  officials  having  objected  to  the  use  of  such  instraments,^ 
id  to  the  dismembering  of  the  wreck  piece  by  piece,  as  had 
een  done  on  former  occasions,  the  divers  are  now  reduced  to 
Ihe  help  of  their  hands  alone,  and  will  soon  be  obliged  to  strike 
work  for  want  of  movable  and  light  objects  to  recover.     Those 
already  brought  to  the  surface  are: 

A.  Fragments  of  marble  and  enamel  incrustation  of  a  surface 

rhich  tnnat  be  that  of  a  wall  more  than  of  a  pavement,  because 

rusts  are  so  thin  and  at  the  same  time  so  perfect  that  they 

9t  have  been  much  walked  or  trampled  upon.    These  incruata- 

ti<m8>  the  most  exquisite  I  have  ever  seen,  are  made  of  discs 

(f  porphyry  and  nerpentiue,  not  thicker  than  a  silver  dollar,  sur- 
•Anlonio  Klbbr  ;  Diutoni  Ji  Roma  Vol.  II..  p.  38$. 
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rounded  with  segmenta  and  lines  of  "panta  vitrea"  or*  enamel, 
white  and  gold,  white  and  red,  and  rod,  white  and  green.  The 
colors  are  perfectly  brilliant. 

B.  Six  great  mooriug-rings;  another  exqaiaite  product  of  the 
(Ireco-Roman  art  of  the  firat  century  after  Chriat.  They  ar« 
cast  in  bronze,  and  represent  lieada  of  liona,  wolves,  tigersandone 
of  Medusa  :  this  last  without  a  ring  in  the  month.  The  b«ck 
of  these  "  tnaxchoroni''  is  made  like  a  socket,  ao  as  to  fit  to  the 
head  of  a  beam,  like  a  thimble  to  the  finger.  Five  Bocketa  are 
square,  one  round.  The  head  of  Medusa  is  perfectly  bcaatifiil : 
not  a  trace  of  tlie  monstrous  details  which  appear  in  archaic  tjrpes, 
except  the  serpentine  arrangement  of  the  hair.  The  wings,  whiob 
complete  her  toilet,  are  light  and  feathery  and  the  coils  of  the 
snakes,  graceful  and  artistic.  To  the  mooriug-rings  from  the  lake 
of  Nemi  a  prominent  place  will  surely  be  given  in  the  hiotory  of 
ancient  art. 

C.  A  punel  from  the  railing  which  formed  the  parapet  of  the 
wreck,  cast  in  solid  copper.  The  design  of  its  open  work 
resembles  that  of  a  iramenna,  which  the  Romans  used  in  their 
maeniana  and  early  Christiana  in  the  enclosure  of  t\i&\t  pretiby- 
teria.  The  railing  was  probably  gilt.  There  are  also  bronze  bafies 
of  the  pilasters  to  which  the  panels  were  fixed. 

D.  Two  or  three  dozen  bronze  rollers,  some  cylindrical,  some 
spherical,  the  axles  of  which  fitted  into  rings  or  round  holes.  It 
is  not  easy  to  teJl  what  they  wore  used  for:  perhaps  the  wreck  had 
movable  partitions  of  wood  or  metal,  the  sliding  of  whioh  was 
made  easier  by  the  rollers. 

E.  Fragments  from  the  lower  works  of  the  wreck,  absolutely 
identical  with  those  described  by  Albcrti,  de  Mivrclii,  and 
Fusconi.  There  are  the  ribs  and  the  thick  boards  nailed  to  them, 
and  there  is  the  triple  coating  of  tar,  of  pieces  of  sails,  and  of 
sheets  of  lead,  I  have  soen  also  two  sheets  of  coppor,  the  edges 
of  which  fit  into  each  other  like  the  tuilen  it  la  Marseillaise  of  a 
modern  roof.      Probably  they  answered  to  the  same  purposes. 

F.  Pieces  of  the  same  lead  watorpipe,  nine  inches  in  daumeter, 
on  which  the  cinqnccento  archaeologists  fancied  to  have  seen  cast 
the  name  of  Tiberius  Cresar.  The  section  now  recovered— many 
feet  in  length — bears  the  legend, 

.  CAESABIS  -  AVGVSTI  -  (JERMANICI. 
Tho  dot  which  precedes  the  first  letter  proves  that  something  is 
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misging  at  the  beginning  of  the  legend.  With  the  help  of 
photography  and  of  casts  it  has  been  ascertaiuod  that  there  waa 
bat  one  letter  before  the  dot,  and  that  the  letter  waa  either  a  0 
Of  »Q,  lu  both  caaea  there  is  uo  doubt  that  the  Ernporor,  at 
"hoiie  expense  the  pipe  waa  laid  ont,  is  Cains  or  Uaius  Caligula, 
lh«  Oermanicus  par  excellence. 

6.  A  pavement  of  teffuhe  hipedalea  of  which  five  or 
'ix  hundred  have  been  pnt  aside.  Many  of  them  bear  the 
rtamp  of  the  figulinae  Mnrcianae,  brick  kilns  of  a  Mar- 
''•M  ....  which  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  first 
century.  The  pavenaent  rests  on  a  bed  of  opus  signinum,  a  mix- 
'iro  of  cement  and  broken  tiles. 

B,  I  can  mention  in  the  last  place  the  discovery  of  some  of 
H'e  anchor-shaped  hooks  nsed  by  Leon  Battista  Alberti  nearly 
rand  a  half  centuries  ago,  much  reduced  in  size,  and  con* 
^•med  by  rust. 

What  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  discoT- 
*rie»?  Archaeologists  have  divided  themselves  into  two  camps  ; 
one  fivoring  the  theory  of  a  sunken  ship,  one  supporting  the  idea 
o' A  landing  pier  with  a  construction  of  some  kind  upon  it.  Aa 
in  many  other  cases  each  opinion  rests  on  a  foundation  of  truth, 
t'ns  thing  does  not  exclude  the  other  :  there  was  a  landiug  pier, 
tiiere  was  a  bnilding  of  some  kind  upon  it,  and  there  was  a  ship 
of  modest  size,  which  has  followed  the  fate  of  the  landing,  and 
li(!8  alongside  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  measures  given  by  de  Marchi,  of 

156  metres  in  length  and  78  in  breadth,  deserve  blind  faith  ;  and 

;et  the  method  which  ho  followed  in  taking  them  (described  in  book 

II.  of  the  Anhilrttura   Militare)  seems  to  bo  most  rational  of 

One  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  present  search  ha^had 

Iters  tied  around  the  edge  of  the  wreck,  and  he  assures  me 

it  dc  Marchi's  figures  are  not  far  from  right.     Now,  an  object 

krhich  is  half  us  broad  as  it  is  long   oannol  be  a  ship.     Imagine 

Marblebead"  or  the  "  Charleston,"  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  to  be 

?twide!    The  difficulty  has  been  met  by  substituting  the 

a  rafi  or  a  pontoon  for  that  of  a  ship  ;  but  the  idea  of  a 

id  movable  object  cannot  be  accepted,  even  in  this 

form.  The  Lake  of  Nemi  is  hardly  2,000  metres  across  in 

smallest  diameter,  so  that  the  pontoon  would  have  covered  one- 

itrtcenth  of  that  distance !  Then  comes  the  difiicu  I  ty  of  the  water* 
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pipe,  which  must  have  been  connected  directly  with  the  gprin, 
or  the  reservoir  on  shore,  A-dding  to  this  the  pavement  of  til 
resting  on  a  bed  of  concrete,  the  marble  and  enamel  incmstatiom 
of  walla,  the  architectural  fragments  seen  and  collected  by  forme 
explorers,  and,  above  all,  the  mooriug-rings,  it  is  evident  that  th 
wreck  of  the  Luke  of  Nenii  was  solidly  and  firmly  built  on  or 
near  the  shore  •,  and  that  we  mast  identify  it  with  a  pier,  or 
jetty,  or  landing-place,  resting  on  piles,  lined  with  mooring-rings 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  small  boats  phnng  on  the  sj'tcuhih 
Diana,  and  supporting  a  construction  of  some  kind — a  boa 
house,  or  a  bathing  or  fishing  establishment.  When  the  pier 
sank,  through  the  collapsingof  the  piles  on  which  it  was  fonoded, 
the  whole  platform  slid  down  the  steep  incline  of  the  bottom  to 
a  distance  of  about  150  feet  from  the  shore. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  boat  must  have  shared  the 
same  fate  at  the  same  time,  because  some  of  the  pieces  recovered 
on  the  present  and  on  former  occasions,  like  the  ribs,  the  boards 
coated  with  tar  and  canvas,  the  curved  beams,  etc.,  admit  no 
other  explanation. 

I  am  incHood  to  believe  that  the  great  sanctuary  owned  a 
Buiall  fleet  on  the  lake,  which  was  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
pilgrims  from  shore  to  shore  aa  well  as  for  religious  ceremonies. 
The  J riemisi It m  Nemorense  raukei  among  the  famous  pilgrim- 
ages of  the  Komau  world,  not  only  as  a  place  of  worship  and  de- 
votion, but  also  as  a  hydro-therapeutic  resort  Diana  was  also 
worshipped  here  as  Lucina.  The  multitudes  approached  the 
sanctuary  from  the  station  of  Cynthianum  (Oensano)  of  the 
Appian  Way,  by  a  branch  road  which  reaches  the  shore  exactly  at 
the  place  where  the  remains  of  the  landing  pier  have  been  fonnd. 

I  am  informed  at  the  last  moment  that  the  wreck  of  another 
boat  has  been  discovered  five  hundred  yards  northeast  of  the  pier. 
It  lies  in  deep  water,  and  seems  not  so  well  preserved  as  the 
other.  The  only  object  brought  to  the  surface  aa  yet,  is  a  large 
bronze  hand  of  the  kind  c&WeA  panthece,  from  the  superstitions 
symbols  oatotpoKaia  which  usually  cover  them.  These  hands 
were  considered  to  keep  away  the  evil  eye,  like  the  horn  of  the 
Neapolitans  of  the  present  day.  1  suppose  that  one  of  these 
protecting  emblems  was  hoisted  at  the  prow  of  this  second  boat. 

BODOLFO   Li.N*CIANI 
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'HIE  FUTURE  LIFE  AND  THE  COXDITION  OF  MAN 

rHEREIN.-II. 

BY   THE    RIGHT   HOKOBABLE    W.    E.    GLADSTOKE. 


I.— OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE  (Continued). 

Wg  aro  not  to  8up2)08e  tliiit  tho3e  who   maintain  tlie  nataral 
lUiortality  of  the  human  soul,  of  necessity  intend  thereby  a  life 
conditioned  that  it  is  beyond  tho  power  of  the  Almighty  to  put 
end  to  it.     Clarke,  in  answer  to  Collins,  points  out  thiit  God 
iiiy  have  more  ways  of  disposing  of  Ilia  creatures  after  death 
*  than  we  are  let  into  the  secret  of." 

He  may,  indeed,  if  He  please  annihilate  them  at  the  diaaolation 
**Uheir  bodies  (and  so  He  might,  if  He  thought  fit,  aunilulatethe 
^iiis  of  men  ;  and  yet  it  wonld  be  nevertheless  true  that  they  are 
j in  their  own  nature  immortal).* 

VVIien  we  speak,  then,  of  tlie  natnral  immortality  of  the  soal, 
|*liat  is  the  idea  that  we  have  in  viuw  ?    Is  it  an  immortality  like 
tiiat  of  God  Himself,  and  is  it  such  that  a  soul,  having   been 
ilrodaced  into  the  universe,  becomes  inseparable  from  it,  or 
ftoust  under  all  conditions  continue  to  form  part  of  it  ?    It  is 
rcely  possible  to  suppose  this  to  be  seriously  held. 
There  i«  anotber  conception,  which  Clarke  includes  under  the 
ihrnse  of  natural  immortality,  and  which  is  radically  different 
Dm  this.     It  is  that  the  soul  is  framed  (so  to  speak)  upon  the 
I  of  immortality,  as  the  destination  alone  appropriate  to  its 
Ftj  ind  to  the  consummation  of  that  nature;  and,  further, 

't  ill  continue  to  exist  unless  it  shall  please  God  to  impose 

apon  it  a  doom  which  will  put  an  end  to  that  existence.     As  the 

*  OUrtcv**  Deteacs  of  ut  krgumaot  made  tiM  ot  In  hb  Reply  to  OodfreU, 
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body  is  framed  to  die,  so  the  soul  is  framed  to  live, 
seem  to  b«  Clarke's  conception. 

Then  there  is  a  third  conception  which  in  so  far  agrees  with 
the  second  that  it  regards  the  soul  as  qualified  by  its  nature  teat* 
tain  to  immortality;  but  varies  from  it  in  so  mnch  as  it  does  not  hold 
the  soul  to  be  endowed  with  that  gift  ut  birth,  but  conceives  of 
it  as  a  gift  derived  from  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
renovating  powers  which  it  provided,  to  be  pat  in  exercise  on  be* 
lialf  of  our  fallen  uatnre.  It  inverts  a  portion  of  the  hist-named 
idea.  The  one  says,  "  the  soul  may  live,  but  it  will  he  by  the  r^ 
cc'ption  of  a  special  gift."  The  other  says,  "  the  soul  may  die, 
but  it  will  be  by  the  infliction  of  a  special  doom  ";  and  if  that  doom 
shall  prove  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  inveterate  sin,  spread 
like  a  canker  over  and  within  its  entire  sabatance,  the  question 
which  remains  is  practical  rather  than  merely  theoretical.  It  is 
whether  Ood  will  allow  sin,  as  a  deadly  disease,  to  accomplish  its 
perfect  work  in  the  destruction  or  cessation  of  the  sinner;  or 
whether  sin.  in  the  person  of  the  wicked,  will  continue,  under 
all  conditions,  and  as  indefeasibly  as  the  immortal  righteous  skall 
adorn  it,  to  deface  the  aspect  of  creation. 

Thou  there  remains  the  further  question  :  how  much,  on  this 
mysterious    and    solemn  subject,   has    the    Almighty  Wisdom' 
deemed  it  meet  to  reveal  to  us  ? 

There  is,  of  course,  a  fourth  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question 
which  regards  the  soul  as  subject,  like  the  body,  to  dissolution, 
which  is  for  both  of  them  without  hope  of  revocation.  But  with 
this  view,  that  of  the  pure  negationist,  and  the  converse  of  the 
first-named  conception,  we  have  here  nothing  to  do. 

The  difference  between  the  second  and  the  third  of  these 
schemes  does  not  appear  to  be  great  in  the  abstract,  for  the 
first  of  them  allows  that  the  soul  may  be  smitten  by  a  doom  of 
annihilation,  while  the  second  involves  the  belief  that  it  may 
receive  immortality  by  gift,  and  that  it  is  appointed  so  to  do  in 
the  normal  course  of  its  existence.  But  room  is  left  for  pructical 
differencei  of  the  most  important  kind.  For  if,  while  the  doom 
of  annihilation  is  admitted  to  be  possible  in  the  abstract,  it  is 
also  held  that  the  idea  of  such  a  doom  is  excluded  from  the 
counsels  of  Providence,  then  the  immortality  of  all  human  souls 
is  absolute  for  every  practical  purpose,  whereas  under  the  other 
hvpotbesis  it  remains  an  entirely  open  question  except  tor  such 
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eoula  as  may  attain  to  immortality  tlirough  union  with  the 
Divine  nature. 

So  mach  with  respect  to  the  subject  itself.  Now  with  regard 
to  the  evidence  wbich  seemingly  caused  Biitler  to  stop  short  of 
aflirining  for  himself  the  tenet  of  natural  immortality.  We  may 
consider  it  a«  derivable  from  reasoning,  from  consent,  or  frotn 
aotiiority. 

With  regard  to  the  first  head,  Butler  had  before  him  all  the 
mmarkable  achievements  of  those  among  the  ancient  philosophers 
who  contended  for  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul.  This  con- 
ception rose  to  its  climax  with  Pindar  among  the  poets,  and  with 
Plato  in  the  Groves  of  the  Academy.  We  habitually  suppose  and 
with  reason  that  this  great  performance  was  achieved  mainly  by 
retisoning  in  the  abstract  and  of  a  metaphysical  character.  But 
in  a  remarkable  passage  of  the  Timaeiis,*  Plato  represente  the 
Supreme  God  as  charging  the  inferior  go^ls,  whom  he  liad  pro- 
duced, to  construct  men  in  imitation  of  his  example.  And  he 
will  himself  sow  the  seed  in  these  beings  of  the  part  which  is 
worthy  of  the  name  immortal,  and  will  hand  it  over  to  them  for 
completion.!  Plato  m.iy  have  founded  this  ascription  to  the  Deity 
on  theconviction  which  he  had  worked  out  for  himself  by  hisab- 
etriM^t  argument,  lie  wasnot  well  supported  by  the  rival  schools  of 
philosophy.  The  powerful  mind  of  Aristotle  did  not  embrace 
the  conception  of  a  personal  and  practical  immortality  for  man.  J 
"The  really  human  in  the  soul,  that  which  has  come  into  being, 
must  also  pass  away."  This  is  taken  by  Dollinger  as  the  sum  of 
his  doctrine.  And  the  Stoics  "  viewed  the  soul  as  destined  to  im- 
mediate reabsorplion  into  the  great  world-soul  after  death,"  or, 
u  gurriving  only  for  a  timo.§  Then  ca?ne  the  school  of  deliber- 
ate extinctionists  headed  by  Epicurus  ;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  his  following  among  men  of  the  world  was  greater  than 
among  philosophers.  The  doctrine  of  immortality  has  impressed 
but  slight  footprints  upon  the  Roman  literature.  The  letters 
and  poetry  of  consolation,  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us, 
are  eapecially  instructive  in  this  respect.  Nor  did  matters  im- 
plore wiih  the  lapse  of  time  :  and  the  grave  Juvenal  informs  us 

*Pl*l.^'nm.  10. 1.  Tha  wordf  da'wriblng  ths  prodactlve  operatioa  o(  the  Supreme 
Od  «r«<»  tM*  rd  adv  ycw^^ai;  renderod   by   Jowoti  ■ihii  Oreator  of  the 


tSeo  aktmODd.  Ckrittian  Doe'riiu  of  Immorlality,  page  151. 
'^  pOUlawer.  HeidtnthHtn  und  Judeuihum, 
mlmaoA.  Md.  aoil  Orou'i  Hiivio.  IL,  «)4. 
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that  none  in  his  day  believed  in  the  survival  of  the  soul,  unlessj 
sooh  as  had  not  yet  emerged  from  boyhood.*    The  language  ol 
Cicero,  partially  quoted  by  John  Smith,  is  highly  iticonsisteut, 
Grote  declares  that  Plato  settled  nothing,  and  agrees  with  Lord^ 
Macaulay  that  the  philosophers  from  Plato  to  Franklin  who  at- 
tempted to  prove  immortality  without  the  aid  of  revelation,^ 
failed  deplorably,  f 

And  Butler  could  not  but  be  well  aware  that  the  question  ol 
the  soul's  immortality,  open  to  so  much  abstract  discussion,  hadl 
been  incurably  apt  to  wander  into  entanglement  with  the  pre-j 
existence  and  transmigration  of  souls,  and  that  desperate  bnttlefl] 
had   to  be  fought  both   against  terminability  and  on  behalf  ofl 
individuality.     Nor  was  the  abstract  argument  altogether  on  onej 
side.     Is  it  not  contrary  to  all  the  analogies  of  present  experi-l 
ence,  we  are  asked,  to  suppose  that  I,  who  lately  began  to  be,  shall' 
never  ceaso  to  be,  or  that  I  shall  not  be  refunded  into  anconscions^ 
existence  as   in  the  centuries  before  I  was  born  ?    Whatever  is 
gonerable  must  surely  be  perishable.     My  soul  if  immortal  mast 
have  existed  before  my  birth  :  and  if  its  existence  then  no  way 
concerns  me  now,  as  little  will  its  existence  after  death.  J 

This  portion  of  the  field,  the  portion  depending  upon  argu- 
ment, was  open,  I  conceive,  to  Bishop  Butler  as  it  is  to  ns,     Oaj 
the  argument  from  the  general  consent  of  mankind  he  had  not 
the  sources  of  information  that  we  possess.     The  religions  of 
Egypt,  China,  Persia,  India,  Chaldea,  with  Assyria,  had  not  beea] 
laiJ  open  to  the  world.      The  religious  of  the  uncivilized  races' 
had  not  been  so  largely  elucidated  by  knowledge  obtained  upon 
the  paths  of  travel.     The  roods  open  to  him  were  principally 
those  which  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  sentiments  of  two 
races,  the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  the  most  powerful  ever  known  | 
ill  the  world,  one  in  the  world  of  thought,  and  the  other  in  the] 
world  of  action. 

The   first  and  also  the  fnllest  record  supplied  to  us  on  tbe^ 
thought  of  tlie  Greeks  concerning  an  unseen  and  future  world  is 
that  which  we  fiud  in  the  poems  of  Hotner.    The  largest  mass  of 
such  information  continuously  given  is  that  contained  in  tboi 
elevvutli  book  of  the  Odyssey  ;  but  mucij  is  also  to  be  gatliored 
fi'om  notices  disi)or8ed  throughout  both  the  poems. 


'Jut.  Bat.  II..  149. 

»  Orote'B  Plato.  II..  »I9^. 

1  Campbell  Frmaer,  PMloaopMe  Theiam,  pa««  16. 
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Tho  mwt  imporlaut  of  the  affirmntivo  propoeitioDB  which  the 
eridenc©  will  warrant  is  that  everywhere  there  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
(fUl  of  lutiins  a  shrinking  from  the  idea  of  siinple  extitiution  at 
doith  ;  Dowhere  id  it  meutionod  or  in  any  manner  entertained  at 
a  very  early  date.  The  life  or  soul  is  as  distinct  from  the  bo<lily 
orgaoization  aa  is  the  body  of  one  man  from  the  body  of  another. 
The  entire  man  ia  at  death  severed  into  parts,  but  the  nature  of 
ihe  division  made,  the  question  where  lay  the  true  self,  is  open  to 
di«pate.  Twit^e  Homer  speaks  of  what  has  happened  to  the 
avrds,  or  effo,  aft€r  tliat  last  earthly  crisis:  once  at  the  begiu- 
iSnfi  of  the  Iliad,  where  he  says  the  wrath  of  Achilles  prematurely 
dispatched  many  souls  of  heroes  to  the  under-world,  but  they,  the 
a.' rot,  remain  to  be  the  prey  of  dogs  and  birds;*  the  other 
where  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  Odyssey  we  are  introduced  to 
Heracles  in  Hades  as  a  shade  or  eiScAoy  onlvi  for  he  himself 
(ai'T6i)  has  been  admitted  to  the  banquets  of  tho  Immortals,  and 
then  hus  Hebe  for  his  mate.f  But  Heracles  was  a  favored 
mortal.    The  glimpses  of  future  happiness  are  extremely  rare. 

Again  ;  the  whole  apparatus,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Homeric 
Under-world  ia  foreign  :  as  much  so  as  the  frame-work  and  pic- 
ture of  tho  supernal  world  is  Hellenic.  Olympus  is  within 
Achaian  limits ;  the  entrance  to  Hades  is  by  the  Ocean  River 
At  the  remotest  border  of  the  earth.  The  Egyptian  Amenti  re;vp- 
pears  in  the  name  of  Rhadamanthos,  but  this  name  is  not  placed 
in  connection  with  any  judicial  function.  True,  we  have  Minos 
introduced  as  a  judge  in  Hades,  but  he  has  nothing  to  do  witli 
awarding  destinies  based  upon  earthly  conduct:  he  is  a  police 
magistrate,  h<>aring  the  complaints  and  ordering  the  controvei-sies 
of  the  ghostly  community  .J  The  questions  of  pre-existence  and 
trsDsmigration  are  nowhere  touched  in  Homor  for  whom  the 
i^X^  '^  indeed  not  so  much  the  soul  in  its  proper  sense,  as  the 
hving  being  or  living  agent  treated  of  in  Butler's  works.  If  we 
are  aeked  whether  the  shades  of  the  Homeric  poems  were  immor- 
talf  we  have  no  means  of  providing  a  full  answer  to  the  question. 
Excopt  in  a  single  passage,  where  he  refers  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  thought  (rdoi)  traverses  or  neutralizes  space  in  dealing 
with  jls  proper  subjects, §  ho  never  seems  to  have  thought  uf  the 
human  spirit  apart  from  its  experiences  in  the  flesh:  much  loss 
would  be,  whose  grasp  of  numbers,  except  within  uarrowjimits, 


•ILLJL 

Hid.  XI. 


fOd.  XI..801-S. 

ins-n.  I II.  xv„  80, 1, 
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«M  totally  indoterminate,  endeavor  to  realize  to  himself  th 
mIm  of  obeoluidj  deathless  existence,  which  is  indeed  aitogcthu 
btfjnMid  the  reach  of  human  facaltj,  and  the  idea  of  which  is  only 
aud  very  faintlj  approached  b;  the  largest  use  of  numeratioru  I 
rim'rre  for  another  place  what  relates  to  the  condition  of  man  in 
another  world.  We  are  here  concerned  only  with  dunition  :  and 
ajf  to  duration,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  early  or  Achaian 
On>ek»  believed  in  survival,  that  their  detailed  embodiment  of  it 
was  not  indigenous,  but  imported,  aud  that  the  conception  is  not 
broad  enough  to  comprise  the  idea  implied  by  uatund  imraor 
tahty. 

In   the  great  historic  ages  of  Greece,  the  old   Achaian   or 
klwmeric  conception  of  the  future  life  tended  rather  to  dwindle 
Iban  to  grow.     It  nowhere  assumed  the  character  of  a  forool 
■'e  through  personal  expectations  upon  life.     Tet  the  idea.] 
tion  and  death,  while  it  was  argued  for  and  against  ii 
the  philosophic  schools,  had  no  place  in  the  mind  or  heart  o! 
humanity  at  large.     Grote.  who  has  formed  so  low  an  estimate 
of  tho  upshot  of  ihe  great  labors  of  Plato,  nevertheless  writes  as 
(oliowa:  "  The  popular  orthodoxy  recognized  some  sort  of  post- 
U '"'"'■'.   oxistvnce  as  apart  of  its  creed,  and    the  uninquiring 
i  \-   continued   in  the  teaching  and  traditions   of   their 

twutU."*     If,  however,  we  wish  to  appreciate  tlie  practical   atli 
tudv  of  the  public  mind  with  reference  to  tho  world  of  shadows, 
\io  uiu«i  look,  not  so  much  to  tragedians  who  had  to  deal  with. 
!  editions  and  ideals  of  life,  as  to  Aristophanes,  who  bod  ied 

I .     .0   true  form  and  pressure  of  his  time,  and  who  leaveS; 

tu  tho  impression  that  the   prevailing  conception   of  t] 

■fo  bad  been  effectually  stripped  of  all  that  could  make  it 

itsmhle  in   theory  or  operative  upon   life.     The  early 

Krogs"  of  Aristophanes  appears  to  supply  conclusive 

under-world  and  tho  future  life  could  safely  be 

f  ridiuule  before  the  most  cultivated  and  popu- 

I    -^v 0  or  in  the  world. 

Oreece  was  directed  to  affirming  the  snf- 

»  life  ;  but  its  freedom  left  ample  room  for 

iture.     The  Latins  were  little  disposed  to 

'MO  direction  or  the  other,  and  practically 

iileriaU  which  Butler  had  before  him. 
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The  most  itnporUut  part  of  those  materials  baa  still  to  bo  oon- 
eiderod.  the  purt  which  coald  claim  the  authority  of  a  Divine 
ReTelatiou.  Butler  coald  not  u'lmit  snch  a  claiai  into  the  argu- 
ment of  hitj  first  chapter.  But  neither  could  ho  fail  to  consider 
for  himself  what  bearing  the  state  of  ideas  disclosed  in  the  Old 
Testament  might  have  on  the  question  of  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  9oal.  In  Genesis  I.,  80,  we  read  thus  :  "  And  God  said,  let 
n«  make  man  in  our  imago  after  our  likeness  "  ;  and  much  thought 
ha-s  hecQ  bestowed  on  the  great  question  wherein  did  this  image 
of  God  consist  ?  We  are  guided  up  to  the  meaning  in  part  by 
tbo  place  which  the  pa&au.^e  holds  in  the  narrative  of  the  first 
chapter.  It  is  a  narr.itive  of  ascension  ;  and  thus  we  see  at  once 
that  the  being  introduced  in  this  manner  was  differentiated  from 
the  last  previously  named  order  of  creation  by  a  higher  intelli- 
gence. So  mach,  however,  we  should  have  inferred  from  the 
general  arrangement,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  very  marked  in- 
troduction, and  of  the  descriptive  phrase.  So  that  interpreters 
hare  reasonably  looked  for  meanings  which  would  convey  the 
tilea  of  a  true  likeness  to  God,  though  not  one  commensurable 
with  Go«l,  nor  pushing  us  into  His  province.  These  they  have 
found  in  pnrity  and  integrity  of  the  moral  nature  ;  in  freedom  of 
the  will  ;  and  in  immortality — all  this  not  perfect,  yet  in  train- 
ing for  perfection,  and  put  in  a  probation  which  was  guarded  by 
the  penalties  that  were  to  follow  upon  sin.    - 

St.  Augustine  has  dealt  largely  with  the  case  of  Adam,  and 
appears  to  have  felt  the  subject  to  be  dilHcult ;  for  he  says  of  his 
own  work,  plura  quaesi/a  qiiam  in"enta  sunt  j  et  eorum  quae 
invfnta  sunt,  pauciorafirmata;  caetera  non  itaposita,  velut  adhuc 
requirenda  fint."  In  his  work  on  Genesis  he  says  that  the  body 
(»f  Adam  in  his  innocence  was  mortal,  because  it  might  die  ; 
immortal,  bociiuse  it  might  escape  death.  It  was  not  an  im- 
mortal nature  like  some  others,  sicut  quasdam  naturas 
imnutrtalei  creaint  Dens ;  but  it  had  a  capacity  of  immortality 
through  the  tree  of  life  ;  quod  ei  pracslabatur  de  liguo 
tUae,  non  de  constilutione  naturae.  For  nothing  is  immortal 
except  the  spiritual  (body)  which  is  only  promised  to  as  at  the 
reearrection.  Neque  enim  imnmrlale  quod  mori  omnino  non 
pogsit.,  erit  nisi  apirituale,  quod  nobis  futurum  in  resurrectione 
promiftitur.      But   by    the  Fall   it    became   no    longer  mortal 
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wilr,  bat  dead.     Ihctmn  esi  pntpter  peccatum  non  mortah   . 
mJ  m^rimum.*  _ 

BeaidM  th«  tree  of  knowledge  which  was  forbidden  to  Adan 
tken  was  eat  in  the  garden  the  tree  of  life,  on  which,  in  his  stat 
of  ianocenoe,  he  was  permitted  to  feed.     According  to  the  plain] 
raiding  of  the  text,  this  tree  (as  the  other  wonid  have  gireiij 
knowleilge)  was  BO  endowed  as  to  gire  immortality.     "And  now  | 
lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  \ 
and  live  forever  ;  therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the 
Ganleu  of  Eden."f     It  is  said  that  this  may  be  an  allegory. 
Bnt.  allegory  or  tto  allegory,  in  this  view  it  is  all  the  same.     By 
the  tree  of  life  is  signified  something  which  had  lain  open  to  the 
MOess  and  use  of  man,  and  which  would,  by  the  ordinance  of 
Go<l.  have  enabled  him  to  live  forever.    St.  Augustine  accepts 
this  (e;iching  in  all  its  breadth,  and  elsewhere  hesara  man  was 
oreated  an  aninia  vivens ;  his  body  was  a  corpus  nnimah.  a  body 
with  an  aiiitna.     IIo  was  not  immortal  by  the  necessity  of  nature, 
but  would  have  become  immortal  by  the  tree  of  life  had  he  not 
sinned,  nisi  in  Dei  praedicentis   minantisque  sententiam   deli- 
quetulo  corruisset.l    There  is  nothing  in  these  pjissagea  to  show 
survivul  of   the  attiina  after  the  death  of  the  body,  which  was 
4Aimal«. 

£laewhero,  however,  St.  Aagnstine  teaches  explicitly  the  im- 

Uiortality  of  the  soul.     After  having  felt  his  way  upon  the  snb- 

ct,  he  wrote  a  treatise,  De  ImmortaUlate  Animae,  and  with  this 

iiK'trioe  his  juime  is  prominently  associated.     To  the  hist-named 

is  subjoiuod  another,  Be  Animae  Quantifale,  the  argument 

vhloh,  ad  might  be  expected,  is  far  more  of  a  metaphysical 

'  i;^ical  character.      Bnt    he    did    not    estimate 

"I'lMi  achieved  on  this  snbjoct  by  human  racaos. 

Iky  »f  the  soul  had  been  discovered  only  by  a  rery 

lost  favorable  circnmstances.     And  even  these 

i;it  the  souls  would  after  a  term  return   to  the 

i\m  life,   or  else  believed  in  the  eternity  of  the 

■   '^    that  is   to  say  disbelieved   in    creation. g 

■M\   to  the   time   of  St.    Thomits  Aquinas, 

.»f  natural  immortality  laid   down  broadly 

>«.      Forma    autein    hominia    nsi    anima 
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ttionalis,  quae  est  de  se  immorlaUa :  meaning  apparently  with  a 
}r  and  indefeasible  immoriality  ordained  of  God.  This  ap- 
tu  indicate  a  great  clearing  und  iiardeniag  of  opinion  since 
the  time  of  St.  Aagiutine.  But  there  was  as  yet  no  declaration 
proceeding  from  an  aatliority  competent  to  bind  either  tiie  Uni- 
rer&il  or  tlie  Western  Chnrch  ;  and  it  may  be  thiil  Butler  did  not 
^take  gre«t  ticcouut  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  a 
Burront  of  ecclesiastical  opinion,  philosophical  rather  than  theo- 
ical  in  its  nliimate  grounds.  But,  without  doubt,  he  would 
junt  of  the  facts  presented  to  him  by  the  Scripturea  of 
Testament.  In  his  mind  a  future  state  was  an  article  of 
Uural  religion  ;  and  natural  religion  was  due  to  priniitire  revel- 
lation,  for  the  traces  of  which  he  might  consistently  and  reason- 
libly  search. 

The  indications  there  afforded  when  co-ordinated  one  with 
ther  bear  no  marks  of  the  idea  of  natural  immortality  eitiier 
liiitinctly  revealed  or  as  prevalent  among  mankind  at  large, 
i)nt  are  on  the  other  hand  as  far  as  possible  from  giving  counte- 
^uaoce  to  the  idea  of  extinction,  either  at  the  moment  of  death  or 
opon  the  lapse  of  any  assumed  period  after  it.     Some  see  in  them 
agradnal  ripening  arid  development  of  the  belief  as  we  pass  down 
the  centuries.*    I  hare  not  been  able  to  discover  it :    the  sur- 
[Tiral  of  the  soul  presents  itself  to  me  as  generally  held  and  in  the 
[abstract  unquestioned  from  the  earliest  date,  but  as  so  indeter- 
minate that  it  sometimes  appears  to  border  on,  though  it  never 
[enters,  the  region  of  negation.     The  Bcriptnral  tradition  oScra 
[its  contribution  to  a  consent  general  aa  against  extinction,  but 
[refusing  submission  to  any  formal  statement. 

The  date  of  Enoch,  the  father  of  Methuselah,  is  even  according 

to  the  Ilebrew  chronology  as  far  back  as  nearly  the  middle  of  the 

fourth    raillenninm    before    the    Advent.     The  account  of  his 

I  translation  is  therefore  by  far  the  oldest  of  scriptural  records 

liadioatire  of   the  accepted   belief.     There   can    be    none  more 

Ibeautiiul ;  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  there  could  not  be  a  more 

I  forcible  proof  that  the  idea  of  survival  beyond  the  grave  was 

accepted  and  familiar  among   the  race  for  whom  the  book  of 

Oenesia  was  compiled,  and  that  the   happy  destinies    of    the 

righteous  could  appropriately  be  presented   to   them   in   terms 

which  npon  any  otiier  supposition  could  hardly  hare  taken  this 

*a»lnioail. 


eimple  and  Bumtnarj  form, 
distiiigaisiicd  righteousness. 

I  do  not  dwell  on  Denteronomy  xxxii.,  22,  which  threiitens  that 
the  divine  wrath  ehall  "  burn  unto  tlie  lowest  hell  "  ;  for  tliocou- 
toxt  appears  to  connect  the  sentiment  with  tcniporii)  jndgmenta.* 
The  absence  of  all  considerations  belonging  to  a  future  stato  froai 
tho  Mosaic  legislation  is  however  a  fact  not  less  remarkable  than 
any  of  the  notices  of  that  state  contained  in  the  Old  Tcstjiment.  It 
has  been  common  to  bdieve  that  no  scheme  of  religion,  no  63'6t«m 
of  duty  and  obedience  for  man  towards  Uod  could  bo  constructed 
on  any  other  system  than  the  belief  in  a  future  state  :  aod 
Warburton  founded  himself  on  its  absence  from  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem to  draw  contrast  between  Moses  and  other  legislators  ;  and 
argued  that  as  he  was  able  to  dispense  with  what  they  had  found 
essential  he  mnst  hiivc  possessed  a  mainstay  which  they  had  cot, 
uaniely  the  revealed  autliority  of  God. 

Moses  hud  brought  the  children  of  Israel  oat  of  a  land  where 
religion  and  life  were  closely  bound  up  with  the  expectation  of 
retribution  in  the  uuseen  world.  But  it  was  essential  to  keep  tho 
Hebrew  worsliip  far  removed  from  contact  with  Pigyptian  poly- 
theism. On  this  account  we  can  readily  suppose  the  Hebrew 
legislator  to  have  avoided  a  great  danger  by  dispeusing  with  this 
form  of  unction  for  his  laws.  But  this  avoidance  in  no  w.iy  in- 
dicates tho  substantive  means  which  allowed  him  to  draw  ade- 
quate strength  from  other  quarters,  in  lieu  of  that  to  which  ho 
was  unable  to  repair.  These  elements  of  strength,  whatever 
thfir  n.iture,  were  such  as  empowered  him  not  only  to  take  his 
place  among  legislators,  but  also  to  construct  a  echomo  of  aston- 
ishing durability,  which,  after  three  thousand  years  and  upwards 
of  the  most  searching  and  violent  experiences,  is  still  alive  and  at 
work  within  our  view  among  many  millions  of  onr  fellow  men; 
which  is  associated  in  them  with  many  remarkable  gifts,  and 
wliich  does  not  exhibit  the  smallest  likelihood  of  disappearance 
from  the  face  of  human  things. 

These  elements  of  strength  are  not  difllonlt  to  disceiT. 

In  the  Grst  place  the  unity  of  God  was  a  pure  and  profound 
oonceplion  eugrainod  iu  the  heart  and  mind  of  tho  race,  tested  by 
the  servitude  in  £g>i)t  on  tho  one  band,  and  by  tho  signal  events 
of  the  great  dolivorauce  on  the  other.     It  is  true  that  even  thia 
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race  woa  not  always  firm  in  its  resistance  to  ieiuptation  ;  yet  many 
suppose  that  the  worship  of  tho  Golden  Calf  was  not  the  conscious 
setting  np  of  a  separate  and  rival  power,  but  only  the  sign  of  a 
lost  for  tlie  symbol  supplied  by  a  visible  form.  And  the  same  may, 
I  Enppose,  be  said  of  Jeroboam*  with  more  obrions  support  from 
the  narrative,  since  he  made  not  one  calf  like  Aaron  but  two,  and 
placed  them  at  opposite  extremities  of  tho  northern  kingdom  with 
H  view  to  convenience  of  access.  And  his  motive  was  on  political 
grounds  to  supply  the  people  with  a  substitute  for  the  journey  to 

erusalem.     What  is  the  power  which  tliis  doctrine  of  the  Divine 

lUnity  can  exercise,  even  in  conjunction  with  moat  faulty  elements, 

over  man,  we  may  judge  from  the  immense  development  of  force 

displayed  at  a  later  period  of  history  in  conjunction  with  the 

Mahometan  propaganda. 

Moreover,  this  one  Qod,  as  a  covenanted  God,  was  placed  in  a 
*piTiul  relation  to  the  people.  "  I  have  sworu  once  by  ray  holi- 
ness tliut  I  will  not  fail  David."  This  brought  the  Deity  nearer 
to  them  ;  and  in  so  doing  gave  tliem  a  greater  conscious  nearness 
to  Him.  All  this  was  sustained  by  the  powerful  three-fold  com- 
bination of  a  ritual  divinely  ordered  and  privileged,  of  miracle, 
and  of  prophecy.  And  the  religious  machinery  of  the  Hebrew 
lystom  was  enforced  by  the  alternate  experiences  of  prosperity 

nd  misfortune  in  association   with  national  conduct,   and  in  ac- 

ordance  with  the  promises  and  threats  of  the  great  Law-giver.f 
Yet  there  is  one  vital  element  still  to  be  noted  in  connection 
^ith  this  unparalleled  case  of  a  religions  system  founded  exclu- 
sively on  temporal  considerations.  The  Mosaic  revelation  was  not 
the  oldest  in  the  world,  nor  was  that  older  revelation,  which  had 
«le8cen<k'd  along  the  line  of  the  patriarchs,  become  extinct.  On 
the  contrary  it  was  upheld  and  transmitted  in  warm  vitality 
ng  such  of  tho  community  as  were  of  spiritual  minds,  aud 
led  itself  with  an  extraordinary  splendor  in  the  Psalms.  The 

'o#nic  narrative  itself  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  under  world  ;  for 
in  various  passages  when  onr  authorized  text  speaks  of  passing 
Into  tho  grave,  this  is  not  tho  mere  earthly  grave,  but  Sheol,  the 
insatiable,  undiscriminating  receptacle  of  the  dead.  J  The  indi- 
cation of  a  world  beyond  the  present  one,  to  be  inhabited  by  man, 
is  perfectly  distinct ;  bnt  that  world  is  pointed  to  as  something 
which   is  wholly  extraneous  to  the  Mosaic  precinct  properly  bo 

•  fCr.  TixU   i.    1  KiDffs  xJL.  28  89.    t  Ai  In  D«ut.,  xxs..  rxzi. 
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called.    But  the  book  of  Job  which  nowhere  refers  to  the  Mosaic 
law  or  to  Die  liistory  of  the  Israelites  may  seem  to  represent  the 
human  tradition  beyond  the  limit  of  the  chosen  people,  and  at 
period,  as  appears  to  be  generally  held,  of  gt<i^i  but  uncertaial 
antiquity.     For  these  reasons  its  repeated  references  to  an  anseeuj 
world  and  a  future  state  are  of  special  interest,*  moat  of  all  the 
niurkable  anticipation  of  a  great  Messianic  day.  The  translation  of 
Elijah  affords  a  most  imposing  testimony  to  the  general  accep- 
tance of  belief  in  another  world,  as  from  a  very  different  jioint  of 
view  docs  the  episode  of  the  Witch  of  Endor.f   Then  we  have  the 
marvellous  anticipations  foand  in  avariety  of  Psalms,  qualified  it  is 
true  in  their  recording  evidence  by  anch  passages  as  represent 
transitory  drooping  of  the  soul  in  tlie  face  of  its  trials  and  of  the 
formidable  incidents  of  death.    This  seems,  however,  never  to  be 
without  an  upward  gaze  which  always  involves  the  idea  of  possible 
deliverance,  as  in  Psalm  Ixxix.,  9-13,  even  though  it  is  not  invari- 
ably followed  by  an  instant  reappearance  of  the  sun  from  behind 
the  clouds.     Thus  we  have  in  Psalm   xxx.  (9,  II),  "Shall   the/ 
dust  give  thanks  unto  Thee,  or  shall  it  declare   Thy  truth  ?**j 
followed  and  relieved  forthwith  by  "Thou  hast  turned  my  heavi- 
ness into  joy,  Thou   hast  put  off  my  sackcloth,  and  girded  mel 
with  gladness."    I  will  not  follow  the  testimony  through  Eocle-J 
siastes  and  the  Prophets.    Unless  in  the  remarkable  picture  of  thai 
final  issue  of  divine  government  and  retribution  presented  by  the  • 
book  of   Danivl.|  the  witness  is  upon  the  whole  consistent  to  a 
general  belief   in  survival,  in  Shcol  or  an  under  world  shadowy 
and  sad,  with  no  developed  conception  of  immortality  (in  the 
strict  sense  now  attaching  to  the  word)  for  the  human  soul  or 
references  of  that  gift  to  its  nature,  but  with  occasional  glimpsee 
of  the  blessed  condition  of  the  righteous  and   their  vision  of 
God  after  death  to  which  no  idea  of  further  change  is  appended.  | 

It  was  conformable  to  the  general  tone  of  Bntler's  mind  and 
sustains  our  high  conception  of  his  judgment,  that  on  the  one 
hand  he  should  have  mistrusted  the  abstract  reasonings  by  which 
it  had  been  attempted  through  so  many  ages  down  to  the  time  of 
Clarke,  to  enlarge  the  idea  of  survival  into  that  of  immortality, 
and  to  lift  it  from  the  region  of  hope  into  that  of  formulated 
dogma;  that  ho  should  have  found  the  evidence  before  him.  large 
and  weighty  as  it  was,  yet  wanting  in  the  precision  necessary  for 

•  Job  xTlll..  U :  rf  al.  Mpeotally  six..  86- r.     \%  Klngi  II..  H ;  I-  Sam.  ixrtU..  7. 
JX11..J.3, 
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It  creed;  that  he  should  have  been  content  with  the  modest  pre- 
Bumptiong  he  could  draw  first  from  indications  attendant  upon 
death  and  then  from  the  sarer  inferences  supplied  by  tlie  experi- 
ence of  moral  goTerament  in  the  world,  and  above  all  by  the 
authoritative  declarations  of  the  Christian  Hovelution. 

Since  tlie  time  of  Butler,  there  has  been  a  grent  enlargement 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  traditions  of  a  future  life, 
though  uothiug  to  alter  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
problems  which  they  present.  This  eulargcmont  has  been  due  to 
three  causes  at  least:  The  study  of  the  sncred  books  of  the  ancient 
religions  outside  the  Hebrew  pale;  the  wonderful  revelations  of 
linguistic  skill  and  archseologicul  research  in  Egypt  and  Assyria; 

[the  multiplication  of  the  opportunities  found  by  travellers  for 
rtuining  the  ideus  which  prevailed  among  the  outlying  frac- 
Uons  of  the  human  race. 

The  result,  as  far  as  I  can  collect  it,  has  been  as  follows: 

(I.)  Greatly  to  enlarge  the  proof  of  a  belief  in  some  existence 
for  man  beyond  the  grave,  which  may  fairly  be  called  primitive 
ind  universal,  even  if  it  leave  room  for  a  somewhat  feeble  doubt 
rith  respect  to  this  belief  among  a  few  of  the  waifs  and  strays  of 
tind,  and  for  a  melancholy  exception  among  a  very  small 
tion  of  educated  and  civilized  mankind. 

(8.)  The  conception  of  the  state  of  the  dead  in  general  was 
rhoUy   indeterminate   as    to  particulars,   but  as  a  whole   was 
ihrouded  in  melancholy  and  gloom. 

(3.)  The  duration  of  the  new  existence  in  the  unseen  world 
imc  little  into  view  except  among  those  capable  of  speculation; 
ind  not  only  is  there  hardly  a  trace  of  formulated  immortality, 
l>at  the  whole  argument  continues  all  along  a  matter  of  contro- 
rersy,  and  no  scheme  obtains  general  concurrence  or  ascendancy. 

(4.)  It  was  this  question  of  duration  which  may  have  led  men 

perplex  and  load  their  idea  of  the  future  life  with  the  doc- 
Wmcs.  of  transmigration,  pre-existence,  and  absorption,  all  of 
rhich  tended  to  displace  those  corner  stones  of  chetrue  doctrine, 
individuality  and  responsibility,  without  which  the  whole  con- 
ception woefully  abates  its  dignity  and  interest. 

(6.)  Some  think  that  the  idea  of  a  future  state  exhibited 
ladYance  and  development  with  the  lapse  of  time.  And  those  who 
educe  religion  out  of  an  onginal  fetishism  are  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled to  sustain  their  theory  with  this  sister  belief.    Apart  from 
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Christumitj,  the  eridenoe  of  historj  appoars  to  mv  vj  (oaru  an 
opposite  leason,  and  to  present  «  picture  of  retigions  decllQe  iu 
this  order  of  ideas  with  no  dear  or  certain  adTance  in  philoaopfaical 
deameas  or  oonsistencr.  The  declarations  (a)  in  the  c«a&  of 
Enoob,  {6)  in  the  case  of  Elijah,  {e)  in  the  book  of  Jub,  and  (cf) 
in  the  public  vorship  of  Israel  through  the  Psalter,  seem  to  Bnpplj 
a  hunger  mass  of  eridenoe  as  to  p<)«itire  and  popular  belief  th&n  can 
be  gathered  from  the  testimonies  available  for  the  period  vhich 
divideil  the  Rxile  from  the  Adrent. 

(6.)  The  state  of  ideas  subsisting  among  the  Jews  dnring  the 
lifetime  of  onr  Lord  gives  noconolnsiTe  evidence  of  advance,  and 
even  supplies  indications  vhic'  in  another 

direction.     Suppose  it /i^ranted  '  o  Uie  pcirty 

dominant  among  educated  Jeirs.     Their  general  belief  in  a  futon  I 
s!  :  '4ce<l  beyond  dispotehj  A<.'  -^     But  we  can- 

I  '.heir  baring  mastered  the  .  >r  embraced  the 

doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  according  to  the  prophecjof  Daniel 
xii.  On  the  other  hand.  let  as  observe  that  in  Uie  parable  wf 
Div«s»  which  opened  to  the  Jews  the  idea  of  future  retribotion, 
th*  aobjeot  is  not  bandk>d  as  if  any  such  idea  were  planted 
in  tlw general  belief,  hut  the  prayvr  of  the  suffering  spirit  is  that 
one  maj  be  sent  from  the  dead  in  order  to  reveal  it.  ami  th« 
reply  of  Abraham  is  not  that  it  is  already  fain  '  that  it 

might,  and  ought  to  be,  known  from  the  ancic...  -  ■  ..{'tures.* 
This  seema  to  limit  the  received  opinion  to  that  vague  and  nnde- 
flMd  expectation  of  survival  to  vhidi  we  hare  such  redundant 
Nstimony  at  early  dat«<a.  Thers  is  this  alike  to  bo  remarked. 
For  the  first  time  in  Hebrew  history  the  Saddocecs  present  to  tts 
an  instanoe  of  fonnulaled  ofuaion  adverse  to  aarrival.  Shelter- 
ing thanaalTM  under  a  pntfBMad  regard  to  the  Mosaic  law,  they 
hold  that  ground  at  a  reoogniasd  party,  and  app<»r  to  take  common 
ground  with  tbe  Pharisee^  and  to  be  admitted  by  thorn  as  road« 
juion  in  altMnpla  lo  oppose  or  haflfe  oar  Blessed  Iv^r! 

I  hare  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the  opinion  of  -v 

tality.  and  on  the  abseaoe  of  evidence  in  its  £a«or  »»  uuuu^ui.^iied 
from  »im}iJe  sarrival,  becanse  it  seams  to  have  playad  a  Bost  im- 
portant part  in  stirring  and  foanating  the  coutroversies  whiefa 
are  nowao  rife  as  to  the  condition  ofman  iu  a  fu'""  -^■**^. 

W.  K.  '  Mt. 

•L«a•nL.a^sL 
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OUR  "  UNCLE  SAMUEL"  AND  HIS  I.  O.  U.'S. 

It  and  to  he  said  and  sang,  with  qaite  literal  truth,  that ''  Our  Uncie 
Sam  ia  rich  enough  to  ^ve  us  all  a  farm  "  ;  and  oar  expectancy,  as  his  heirs, 
is  not  lem  Taloable  now  than  it  was  in  the  more  bucolic  days  when  his 
landMl  estate  couaisted  in  liirger  decree  of  virgin  pastures.  Still,  it  mujst  be 
eonfeaaed  that,  presently,  our  Uncle  ia finanuLally  a  little  "hard  up." 

There  is  no  reason,  in  reason,  why  be  Hhould  be  in  such  a  condition- 
neither  why  he  should  have  come  to  it,  or  remain  in  it,  but  the  factls  he  has 
not  managed  very  well.  His  credit  has  been  too  good  and  he  has  "  run  bis 
(ace"  with  altogether  too  much  freedom — particularly  for  call  loans,  in 
which  forra  he  has  scattered  far  and  wide  hundreds  of  millioua  of  dollars  of 
his  L  O.  U.'s— notes  promising  to  pay  the  bearers,  on  demand,  varying 
Mnounts,  from  one  dollar  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 

In  this  rather  reckless  way  he  has  gone  on  for  years;  but  his  general  busi- 
IM0  has  hitherto  been  so  good  and  profltable,  that  he  has  always  bad  plenty 
of  money  on  hand  for  current  needs;  and  as,  until  recently,  everybody  has  had 
such  perfect  confidence  in  his  solvency  and  honesty  that  seldom  any  one 
asked  him  to  pay  any  of  his  obligations,  it  is  perhaps  not  very  surprising 
that  "  Uncle  Samuel "  has  not  heretofore  fully  realized  the  tmwladom.  if 
sot  aerious  danger,  of  permitting  the  continued  outstanding  of  so  large  an 
amonnt  of  overdue  indebtedness. 

In  fact,  his  credit  has  been  so  good  that  his  notes— his  paper  promises  to 
par  dollars— have  circulated  generally  in  the  place  of  and  just  like  actual 
money,  until,  indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the  people  have  come  to  think  of 
them  as  really  being  money,  Instead  of  the  obligations,  that  they  simply  are, 
for  its  payment. 

It  is  probable  that  such  popular  delusion  is  most  largely  responsible  for 
onr  Uncle^s  present  embirrassment,  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  public 
received  his  notes  and  the  facility  with  which  they  have  been  used  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  money,  coupled  with  a  generous  de^re  to  help  some 
of  bis  silver-mining  nephews  sustain  the  market  for  thalr  product,  latterly 
led  him  into  very  rash  speculations  in  silver  bullion.  He  practically  under- 
took to  "corner  the  market"  for  silver,  and  in  the  operation  bought  enor- 
mooa  quantities  of  the  white  metal,  which  baa  so  steadily  depreciated  in 
alahle  value  that  even  he  recognizes  now  that  he  is  iu  for  a  heiivy  final  lou 
CfD  the  investment.  But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it — presently,  at  least.  He 
•Mlly  can  stand  the  actual  direct  loss  which  hia  silver  finally  must  make 
him.    The  greater  trouble  is  that  he  did  not  pay  (or  the  Bilver,  bat  bought 
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it  on  cradit,  giving  tberefor  his  demnnd  notes  to  a  Tsst  amount,  and  which 
it  was  generally  anderstooil,  as  be  in  practice  baa  recognized,  are  payable  in 
gold,  if  ao  desired  by  their  holderH.  To  be  sure,  the  notes  do  not  iu  teruu  bo 
state — it  would  have  been  well  if  they  had — but  clearly  they  were  paid  oat 
and  have  passed  into  circulation  upon  that  theory,  and  good  faith  and  ali- 
Bufficient  selfish  considerationH  require  that  they  be  treated  as  obligations 
redeemable  in  gold.  And  like  reasons  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  out- 
standing obligations  of  our  "  Uncle  Samuel."  Whatever  their  literal  terms  of 
payment,  they  have  been  given  currency  at  a  valuation  predicated  upon  the 
gold  standard,  and  under  circumstances  of  such  expressed  or  fairly  implied 
assurance  that  be  would  sustain  tbem  at  such  valuation,  that  be  cannot 
now,  with  either  honor  or  business  wisdom,  permit  any  doubts  to  exist  In 
the  public  mind  as  to  his  intention  faithfully  to  meet  his  liabilitlea  accord- 
ing to  their  established  spirit. 

And  riRht  here  is  the  key  to  the  ombarrossing  financial  "  condition  which 
confronts"  our  "Uncle  Samuel."  His  present  impecuniosity  is  of  small 
moment,  although  it  has,  of  course,  aggravated  and  directed  attention  (but 
with  u.sef  Illness)  to  his  more  serious  difScnlty.  That  he  is  jost  now  short  of 
cash— a  little  troubled  "to  make  both  ends  meet"— need  not  greatly  disturb 
him.  He  can  and  should  restore  quickly  the  equilibrium  between  his  income 
and  expenses,  by  moderately  increasing  his  tariff  of  business  charges.  His 
more  serious  embarrassments  also  need  be  but  temporary.  If  he  will  awake 
to  the  importance  of  restoring  his  credit— which,  with  his  reeouroes,  should 
be  of  the  best  at  all  times.  For  him  that  is  tlio  present  concern  of  prime 
consequence.  It  is  not  so  much  more  money  that  he  needs— that  is,  it  is 
not  really  necessary  for  him  immediately  to  have  more  money  for  present 
wants,  in  any  considerable  amount ;  it  is  mainly  good  credit  that  is  required 
to  extricate  him  from  his  ominously  impending  business  troubles.  And 
firmly  to  re-establish  his  credit  involves  no  demonstration  of  his  ability 
finally  to  pay  his  debts.  His  abundant  resources  are  well  known ;  what  hta 
credit  requires  is  moral  restoration— public  confidence,  not  only  in  bis  per- 
fect solvency,  but  in  bis  absolute  honesty. 

Ethical  honesty  is,  of  course,  the  best  of  all,  and  the  safest  guide;  but 
there  is  also  a  vast  nsofulncss,  simply  asabusineas  tool,  in  that  old  saw, 
that  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

Now,  as  indicated,  no  guaranty  is  needed  that  "Uncle  Sam"  can  and 
will  pay  his  debts ;  the  one  assurance  lacking  is  simply  that  he  v:i\i  faith- 
fully pay  them,  according  to  his  creditors'  justified  expectations,  in  gold 
coin,  and  will  not  attempt  to  "  dodge"  or  claim  a  technical  right  to  satisfy 
bis  obligations  with  depreciated  and  depreciating  silver  dollars. 

That  point  made  affirmatively  clear,  and  "  Uncle  Sam"  can  have  the 
purses  of  the  world,  upon  his  own  tenns.  All  that  will  then  be  necessary 
permanently  to  avert  the  threatened  financial  crisis  in  bis  affairs,  and  which 
would  spread  ruin  throughout  tiie  families  of  his  nephews— whose  credit 
inseparably  depends  upon  bis— is  to  provide  for  the  gradual  funding  of  his 
floating  debt  in  reasonably  low-rate-of-interest  bonds,  payable  at  a  definite 
future  date,  or  at  his  pleasure,  and  specifically,  both  principal  and  intereat, 
in  gold  coin.  The  operation  should  not  l>e  stimulated,  or  hastened;  simply 
provide  that  holders  of  hisdemandobligations,  on  presentation,  shall  receive 
therefor  either  gold  coin,  or,  if  mutually  agreeable,  the  said  gold  bonds. 
With  such  continuing  assurance,  the  funding  process  would  progress  slowly, 
without  serioos  disturbauoe  to  his  general  boainess,  and  his  current  receipts 
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of  gold  ooio  would  nndonbtedly  meet  all  reqairements  for  aotaal  redemp- 

liODS. 

Dropping  metaphor,  it  must  b«  recognized  that  objections  have  been 
•nd  will  be  made  to  the  (onding  into  interest- bearing  debt,  of  the  currency 
obUgttloas  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  ground  that 
■och  \ucrtm.-»tA  interest-charge  is  unnecessary— the  fact  being  cited,  with 
anil'  -t;«,  that  the  government  has  long  carried  a  large  portion  of 

the  ; .  .1^  -'J  ijt  in  the  form  of  non-interest  bearing  currency,  and  thus  far 
luu  coeoeaafolly  maintained  the  same  at  par  with  gold.  Such  objectors, 
kowever,  mistakenly  count  as  clear  gain  the  interest  thun  apparently  saved, 
without  makint;  due  allowance  for,  or  duly  understanding,  the  far  greater 
pecuniary  Injury,  which  the  contlnned  outstanding  of  so  great  a  volume  of 
bMlutto  aad  unredoemable  currency  works  directly  and  indirectly  to  the 
baaincM  interests  of  the  people  at  large— who,  in  ultimate  analysis,  are  the 
government. 

There  is  also  a  not  unworthy  strong  sentimental  afiFection  for  the  old 
"gnenbocka,"  wtiich  were  such  a  helpful  and  ulmoHt  indispensable  resource 
for  die  gnvernmimt  in  its  great  struggle  for  existence,  in  the  late  civil  war. 
Socii  sentiment  and  its  sustaining  facts,  if  informed  and  interpreted  by 
wtadofo.  should  alone  make  it  clear  to  broad-minded  statesmanship  that  the 
power  thus  to  raise  money— or  create  an  available  substitute— in  desperate 
emergencies,  is  one  that  should  be  carefully  reserved  in  the  fullness  of  its 
■trongth  for  such  occaaions.  It  is  as  important,  in  time  of  peace,  to  husband 
■och  powers,  as  it  is  to  accumulate  the  other  needed  munitions  of  war. 

And  perhaps  it  must  be  expected  that  the  leas  thoughtful  of  those  whose 
interaBtaand  fnith  are  ixiund  npin  "free  silver"  will  be  unwilling  to  have 
the  govwnment  absolutely  committed  to  the  payment  of  all  of  it«t  existing 
indebtedness  in  United  States  gold  coin,  or  an  equivalent  satisfactory  to  its 
efeditors. 

But  the  true  friends  of  silver  should  not  object  to  a  binding  legislative 
af&rmation  of  such  purpose  by  the  government.  It  would  do  nothing 
more  than  Loaeatly  acknowledge,  in  terms,  what,  in  practice,  the  govern- 
tacBt  now  recognizes  as  the  just  measure  of  its  liability  to  its  creditors.  It 
would  place  no  added  obstacle  in  the  way  of  future  enlarged  use  of  silver. 
All  the  qaestions  relating  thereto  would  still  remain  open  for  such  solution 
as  hereafter  may  be  possible.  This,  however,  is  not  silver's  day  in  court. 
The  future  of  silver,  either  as  a  money  metal  or  as  a  mine  product,  has  quite 
ma  much  at  stake  as  any  budness  interest  in  maintaining  at  the  highest  the 
credit  and  solvency  of  this  government.  If,  in  the  near  future,  silver  sliall 
BTer  be  restored  to  a  purchasing  power  equal  to  10  to  1  of  gold,  it  will  be 
only  because  and  after  the  United  States  government  htis  fully  demonstrated 
lt<»  ability  and  fixed  determination  to  sustain  all  of  its  mediums  of  exchange 
upon  a  parity  with  the  gold  standard  of  values.  Our  golden  eagles  will  need 
all  encouragement  and  their  fullest  powers  of  flight  if  they  shall  succeed  in 
sust^oing  on  a  level  with  them^ulves,  in  the  upper  business  air,  their 
kindred  bird  who  now  sits  with  clippud  and  feeble  wings  on  the  back  of  our 
irilver  dollar. 

The  advocates  of  a  larger  use  of  silver  (and  the  writer  thinks  it  both 
pooaible  and  desirable)  should  not  forget  for  a  moment  that  whatever  In 
any  degree  cripples  the  flnancial  strength  of  the  United  States  weakens  in 
•o  much  the  most  effective  existing  prop  to  bimetallism— which  at  present 
maana  a  forced  itutaining  In  use  of  silver,  as  money,  at  a  parity,  ia  par- 
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obaaing  power,  mth  gold  coin;  and  that  failure  of  aach  bimetallism  now 
means  either  entire  disuse  of  silver,  as  money,  or  its  exclusive  oae  therefor 
—a  change  to  the  silver  standanl  of  values.  There  may  be  those  of  the 
debtor  class  who  would  welcome  such  a  change.  Even  to  them  the  general 
rcHult  would  be  loss  rather  than  gain;  and  it  certainly  could  not  profit  sllTi«r 
producers,  for  in  that  event  silver,  as  a  purchasing  medium,  would  Inrvi 
tably  sink  to  its  own  commercial  level,  and  the  valne  of  silver  money  woul 
be  only  that  of  so  mach  of  the  white  metal  in  the  merchants'  scales. 

If  for  nauglit  but  pure  selfishness,  all  interests  should  wish  to  oochi 
the  business  of  this  country  to  asetired  gold  .specie  payments  and  abaoluti 
good  faith,  and  thereby  draw  to  us  the  capital  of  the  world,  with  Ita  beel 
brains  and  brawn,  which  then  would  regard  our  favored  land  as  the  mi 
promising  of  all  for  their  employment,  and  whose  industries  and  ente: 
prises  would  fructify  all  of  our  business  interests. 

Again,  from  the  outcome,  would  we  learn,  with  reinvigorated  faith  in 
proverbial  wisdom,  that  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

PusT  T.  StrTO». 
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A  WOMAN'S  VIEW  OK  CHRISTIANITY'S  MIIJ.STONE. 

Pbofess(}B  Goldwin  Smith,  in  his  article  on    "Christianity's    MiU- 
Btone,"  has  placed  in  a  very  deliberate  manner  a  most  plausible  and  powerful  ^ 
argument  in  the  bands  of  Christianity's  opponents.    He  claims  that  the  01d^| 
Testament,  which  has  been  considered  the  very    bulwark  of  Christianity,^ 
must  be  laid  aside,  1>ecause  the  book  as  a  whole  can  not  be  proven  to  be  his 
torically  correct.    Christianity  embraces  many  grades  and  shades  of  beliel,j 
from  Catholicism  with  its  doctrine  of  Immaculate  Conception,  trannabstan^ 
tiniion.   Papal  infallibility,  confession  and  absolution  to  Unitaria&ls 
which  denies  the  divinity  ot  Christ  and  the  resurrection  of  his  body,  and  la 
not  shackled  by  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  the  "  fairy  tales"  of  the  Chrie 
tian  Keligiou.    Yet  taking  Professor  Smith's  paper  as  a  basis  of  my 
meat,  I  can  show  that  from  any  Christian  point  of  view  the  New  Testament 
is  bouQiI  to  fall  the  tuotncnt  the  Old  Ttatament, — the  rock  upon   wnich  it 
was  built — is  taken  away. 

The  Catholics  and  many  Protestant  sects  believe  and  point  to  the  Gospel 
as  their  authority— that  Christ  came  in  foliillmeut  of  the  prophecies  in  the  , 
Old  Testament,  but  Mr,  Smith  says :  "  No  real  and  specific  prediction  of  th«  | 
advent  of  .Tesns  or  of  any  event  in  his  life  can  be  produced  from  the  books  of  < 
the  Old  TestAment."    This  has  always  been  the  contention  of  those  who  re- 
fu.<ied  to  accept  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  I    Yet,  in  order  to  try  to  prove  that  he 
teas  the  Messiah,  the  New  Testament  states  (St.  Matthew,  Chap,  i.)  that 
Jesus  was  descended  from  the  House  of  David,  through  Joseph,  who,  it  was., 
tiaimed,  was  not  his  father,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  be  was  God  and 
born  of  a  Virgin  1    Christianity  bases  its  claims  to  recognition  either  on  thi 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  or  on  its  code  of  ethics.    Ttie  first  claim,  aooor 
Ing  to  many  scholars— including  Profaasor  Smith— has  no  raison  ttHr^^atii 
since  Jesus  preached  wholly  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  precepts  and 
principles  were  derived  entirely  from  the  Bible  and  the  sayings  of  the  Sageoil 
which  were  later  compiled  in  the  Talmud,  the  second  claim  cannot  be  oaa  oCj 
superiority.    Even  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  is  considered  the  croam 
of  the  Christian  spirit,  was  proven  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Zipaer  to  be 
drawn  from  these  Rources  and  to  contain  no  new  sentiments.    The  mi 
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4  fiUry  IaIo.i  which  anj  Christianity's  true  millatorw^  come  from  the 
^in  1e>g(»n(l»  which  were  c&rried  lata  Palestine  by  the  Rssenca  and 
,  anil  \vpm  innde  use  of  by  the  EvanKeIi8ts  to  adorn  the  Gospel  narra- 
A  brief  Burvcy  and  comp&riaon  of  the  similarity  of  their  leading  feat- 
\  will  pn>y«  this : 


Inlmlu^alnt«    OnoocDtion    of    MstAi 
nLhcr  tit  Bnildba. 

of    Suddhodana,    father     of 
k«.   In   which   11    If  Biinniinefd  to 
ti  Ibr  Qoocn.  his  vri/e,  Bbsll  cou- 
lr«  miraculoD  jly. 

Bixldbn  «t  his  birth  was  kdored  by 
M  ^      .nd  the  ^reat    KiTifn   Of  t<ie 

If  A  pniDtB. 

dijcouraed  with  the  Riahls. 

Bnddh*  wu  t«inptad  by  the  demon 

Oliddtia  wu  baptixed  In  >be  Nalrsn- 

I  iDCidoDl  of  the  Cbaodala  woman 
I  w«ll. 

Tiie  OoartcMn  Ambapall. 

Tb«  tmltor  lleradKtia. 

TIm  tTlamphnl  entry  of  Buddha  into 
lUJ  ticriha. 

Adoiatlon  Af  the  Rice  Oskv. 


Irnmacnlate  Conception  of  Mary, 
(uiitbnr  of  Jems. 

Vision  of  Joseph  (sappoiied)  father  of 
Jrnni  la  wbich  It  i!t  itunonnond  M^ry, 
txn  wife,  fcball  conceive  mlratiuiously. 

Je«na  at  hli  birth  was  adored  and  re- 
ceived homage  from  Ibe  Maei. 

Jesntdiacooreed  with  the  doctors  In 
the  Ipmple. 

Jesus  was  tempted  by  the  demon 
Saiao. 

JootiB  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan. 

The  Incident  of  the  Samaritan  woman 
at  the  well. 

The  Courtesan  Magdalena. 

The  traitor  Jadas. 

Tbn  triumphal  entry  of  Jesus  Into 
JeraKalem. 

Adoration  of  the  EachaHsL 


Mr.  8mith  Bays :  "  It  Is  a  mle  of  criticism  that  we  cannot  by  any  critical 
alembic  i>Ttract  materials  for  history  out  of  fablo.  If  the  details  of  a  story 
sre  fabuloa&,  so  Is  the  whole.  If  the  details  of  Abraham's  story  are  plainly 
anbiatorical,  the  whole  story  most  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  tribal 
acy.*'*  The  whole  story  of  the  birth  and  life  of  Jesus  should  therefore 
ling  to  Mr.  Smith,  "  Iw  relegated  to  the  domain  of  fancy,"  and  no 
'  lie  *' allowed  to  cloud  the  vision  of  free  inquiry ''—is  it  less  difficult 
eliere  that  a  son  was  Iwrn  to  a  virgin  than.that  a'son  .waa  bom  to  Sarah 
when  sbt>  was  ninety  years  of  age  ? 

Professor  Smith  statute  that  the  Old  Testament  is  the  {entire  body  of 
lebrew  literature,  philo9(>phy,  history  and  poetry  and  as  such  he  olijects  to 
Itindiog  it  as  a  single  book  and  objects  still  more  strenuously  to  binding  it 
I  the  New  Testament.  Instead  of  seeing  any  objections  to  binding  the 
>ry  and  theoloify  of  a  people  in  one  book,  I  consider  it  an  admirable 
kod,  and  would  suggest  that  the  Christ.ian  Church  collect  and  bind 
•  with  the  New  Testament  the  record  of  the  piirsecutions,  massacres 
I  carried  on  under  its  banner  daring  tho  past  eighteen  hundred 
sa exemplifying  Jesus's  mission:  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
nd  peace  on  earth.  1  came  not  t<}  send  peace,  bat  a  sword.  For  I  am  come 
iset  A  man  At  variance  against  bis  father  and  the  daughter  against  her 
I^BaoCher  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law."  (St.  Matthew 
.,  M-SS.)  Why  Jesua  should  be  termed  the  E^riace  of  Peace,  after  such  a 
■tatement,  is   beyond   my   comprehension  I     Mr.    Smith   maintains    that 

*  That  Abraham  did  tiw,  bocvover.  and  that  the  Blbliotl  acraunt  of  lome  of  the 
•vra's  to  his  life  are  trae  la  proven  by  Mr.  Ptncbe's  recent  Assyrian  Arcbnotogicai 
dlBooveriea. 
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Judaism  did  not  rise  higher  than  "  tribal  monotheism,"  bat  the  Psalms 
abonod  witb  the  seutiment  that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  ts  the  Lord  who 
reigns  over  all  the  earth,  ani  Moiies  proclaimed  Jehovah  to  bathe  God  of  the 
Kpirit  of  all  flo.th.  Mr  Smith  claims  that  "  Christianity  ia  the  denial  of 
Jewish  tribalism,  proclaiming  that  all  nations  have  been  made  of  one  blooil 
to  dwell  together  on  the  earth,  and  are  sharertt  alilce  in  the  care  of  ProT- 
idence."  Yet  in  St.  Marie,  Chap.  iri.  we  find,  "  He  that  bolieveth  and  is 
baptised  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  ahall  be  damned."  And 
in  order  to  carry  out  these  teachings  the  history  of  The  iDquisltion  with 
the  massacre  of  three  hundred  thousand  souls  is  written  in  flame  and  the 
story  of  the  crusades  painted  in  blood  t 

To  show  that  Jesus  merely  preached  Judaism,  notwithstanding  the 
perversiouii  of  the  disciples  and  of  the  church,  let  me  give  Jesus's  own 
testimony  when  he  was  asked  which  was  the  greatest  commauduient 
(Matthew  xxii.).  He  quoted  Deuteronomy,  vi.,  and  Leviticus,  xix. 
The  first  of  these  commandments  ia  the  most  important  of  all  the  Jewish 
pr.iyors,  is  said  daily  by  observant  Jews  and  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying. 
The  Jews— who  do  not  believe  that  conversion,  whether  obtained  by 
exhjortalion,  execration,  or  social  excommunication,  is  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  their  neighbor's  souls— follow  the  second  command  more  faith- 
fully than  those  who  call  themselves  Christ's  followers,  typified  by  such 
representatives  as  the  Czar  of  Russia,  head  of  the  Greek  Church,  Mr. 
Pobiedonostseff,  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  (avowed 
enemy  of  bis  neighbor  at  the  Quiriual)  on  through  the  gamut  to  Drumont 
and  Rect.or  Ahlwardt,  the  anti-Semites,  enemies  of  what  Profes^r  Smith 
calls  the  "  linancial  Jew." 

•'  or  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  seal,"  continoBs  Mr.  Smith,  "  no 
evidence  can  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament."  Yet  Mr.  Bethone  Kngliah — a 
Chri.<<tian  divine  who  became  a  convert  to  Judaism  claims  that  in  Daniel 
xii.,  3,  Isaiah  xvi.  and  Bzekielxxxvii.  are  found  plainer  accounts  of  a  resui^ 
rection'than  were  ever  preached  by  Jesus.  Furthermore,  the  New  Testament 
itself  represents  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  being  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  Jews  and  describes  Jesus  Limselt  as  proving  it  to  the  Sadducees  out  of 
the  Old  Testament  I 

"  It  is  but  useless  and  it  is  bnt  paltering  with  the  trnth,"  pursues  Mr. 
Smith,  "to  set  up  the  figment  of  a  semi-inspiration.  An  In-^piration  which 
errs,  which  contradicts  itself,  which  dictates  manifest  incredibilities,  such 
as  the  stepping  of  the  sun,  Baliiam's  speaking  ass,  Klisha's  avenging  bears, 
or  the  transformation  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  no  inspiration  at  alL"*  In 
replying  to  this  I  would  like  to  assert  my  Yankee  prerogutiveby  asking  why 
these  miracles  are  any  more  difficult  to  believe  than  those  cited  in  the  New 
Testament  t  There  we  read  that  Jasus  fed  four  thousand  people  with  sevun 
loaves,  that  he  walked  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  on  him  In  the  bo«lily  shape  of  a  dove  and  a  voice  was  heard  from 
heaven,  proclaiming:  "  Thou  art  my  beloved  son;  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased." 
It  is  also  related  that  he  turned  water  to  wine,  healed  lepers  by  touching  them 
and  raised  the  dead,  and  after  he  was  crucified,  he  ascended  to  b(>aven  in 
bodily  form  I  If  Christians  accept  these  statements  as  truths,  they  need 
have  no  scruples  about  accepting  all  the  statements  in  the  Old  Testament  ma 

'  Many  tnodoro  mlnil!!  re»ard  the  storj  of  the  gun  stainding  still  as  poetical,  and 
certain  aocieni  Hnbr/vr  S  t^a  of  repute  hold  t)«at  the  episode  o(  Balaam's  «m  speak, 
ing  was  a  vielon  of  Balaam. 
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I  If,  however,  they  agree  with  Matthew  Arnold  In  believing  they  are 
ed  lo  iliBcording  ita  untrustworthy  all  the  reports  of  miracles  and  if 
they  iMlieve,  as  he  points  out,  that  the  diacipleetniaunderstood  and  distorted 
In  nuuiy  inataaoeB  whtt  Jesus  really  said,  then  to  quote  Mr.  Smith's  words 
la  ngard  to  the  Old  Testament:  "The  time  has  surely  come  when  as  a 
•npemataral  revelation,  the  New  Testament  shoold  be  frankly,  though  rev- 
•rttitly  laid  aufde,  and  no  more  allowed  to  cloud  the  vision  of  frt<c  iiiqalry." 
Tbna  dtoposed  of,  the  New  Te^ament — laid  aside  as  a  book  of  supernatural 
rwelation,  ita  miracles  proven  to  sprins;  from  Bnddhist  legend,  its  central 
idea  (the  redemption  of  mankind)  not  fulfilled— can  rest  only  on  its  moral 
and  ethical  teachings  which  are  proven  to  be  all  gleanedf  rx)m  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  teachings  of  the  Hebrew  Sages.  Therefore,  I  appeal  to  the 
ciuiilld  reader  to  decide  if  what  is,  after  all,  the  true  foundation  and  spirit  of 
Christianity,  can  be  justly  called  its  Millstone. 

Maud  Natoan. 


NEW  YORK'S  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  1900. 
The  century  that  is  approaching  ita  close  is  the  most  important  one  tn 
the  world's  history.  Why  abould  not  its  close  be  marked  with  record  and 
thantkS  r  Why  should  not  that  celebration  take  the  obviona  and  eratifying 
■hapc  of  a  world's  fair  ?  Why  should  not  the  place  of  that  fair  be  the  city  of 
New  Vork  T 

There  is  no  donbt  in  the  minds  of  aU  who  saw  the  Colombian  exhibi- 
tion that  Chicago  gave  a  better  fair  to  the  world  thim  New  York 
would  have  prepared  in  the  same  time,  bad  both  of  thecitics  built  and  exhib- 
ited In  (.'ompetition.  Cbicagois  the  more  active  and  adventurous  of  the  two, 
the  more  liberal  and  the  more  indigenous— this  must  be  conceded  even  by 
tlkoae  who  dislike  the  smoke,  noise,  crowd,  and  scenic  ugliness  of  the  city 
by  the  lake. 

Dnt  Chicago  has  bad  her  fair.  She  baa  compelled  the  astonishment,  the 
fMpsct,  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Now,  let  New  York  make  good  her 
intmiiacs  and  show  us  a  thing  of  e<]ual  magniilcence  and  beauty.  There 
wtmld  be  a  fitness  in  this  division  of  honors.  Chicago  is  American  ;  New 
York  is  cosmopolite.  It  was  proper  that  the  qnadri-centennial  of  the  discovery 
of  Ihis  continent  should  be  observed  in  a  city  that  is  peculiarly  a  native 
growth.  The  city  itself  is  an  achievement,  an  exhibit  of  purely  American 
eotirage,  energy  and  taste.  It  has  no  history ;  it  has  aocepte<l  less  from  older 
nations  than  any  other  of  our  important  towns. 

New  York,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  complex  development.  It  was  Dutch, 
Ktiglixh  and  American  before  it  became  Irish,  and  there  are  hopeful  indica- 
tions that  in  a  little  while  it  will  become  American  again,  or  at  least  Oer- 
man.  As  the  gate  of  incoming  population,  its  own  citizenry  has  become 
morediverse  than  that  of  any  other  commercial  capital  in  the  world  ;  it  is 

itxia««  IrlBh  than  Dublin,  more  Hebrew  than  Jernsalem,  nearly  aa  (rennan  as 
Berlin,  ond  the  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Scandina^^an9,  Japanese,  Poles, 
lluugarl.ujs,  Rnssiaos,  Chinese,  negroes,  even  Syrians  and  Turks  are  in  such 
oambem  as  Ut  give  racial  character  to  their  quarters,  which  are  extensive 

I  •soqgh  to  constitute  towns  in  themselves.  There  Is  an  obvious  fitness  in 
ebooaing  such  a  city  aa  the  seat  of  an  exposition  designed  to  mark  an  era  of 

Eprograaa  that  concerns  America  not  more  than  the  whole  world,  e.specially 
I  it  Is  more  available  to  the  world  beyond  the  sea  than  Chicago  was. 
A  proposition  has  been  made  to  hold  a  great  religious  festival  at  the  end 
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of  the  centary.    Let  those  who  are  coacerned  with  observances  of  th«t  Urn 

attend  it,  by  all  rneau!) ;  but  a  world's  fair  ought  to  have  more  thaii 

rian  slKoifi'^'X^c — more  than  a  religious  signi  Seance.    The  progr* 

race  since  the  begiuniDg  of  the  century  has  been  mora),  iatellectual  oaU 

materi.-il  rather  than  religious. 

The  world  is  richer  than  it  ufied  to  be,  and  bIj^o  better.    There  has  beea 
much  political  thievery  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  but  consider  the  world 
at  large  and  there  is  less  pocket  picking,  burglary  and  cheating,  aa  there  l» 
less  drunkenness  and  savagery.  Within  fifty  yea  rs  we  have  seen  a  con  tinea 
peopled,  a  "great  American  desert"  wiped  from  the  map,  the  last  of  thi 
crowns  struck  from  the  bead  of  an  American  and  the  last  of  the  shacki 
loosed  from  the  auklo  of  a  slave.    Greenland  has  been  crossed  and  bounded, 
Africii  and  Australia  huvo  no  longer  a  geographic  mystery,  the  tnnti,  thwj 
ship,  the  trolley  car  move  humanity  whither  it  will,  sheaply,  quickly,  com 
fortably;  we  get  the  London  news  of  noon  on  the  same  morning  and  tha 
man  in  Boston  converses  with  the  man  in  Omaha  through  a  piece  of  wire. 
Arts  have  advanced,  creature  comforts  are  so  increased  that  the  shopkeeper 
of  to-day  lives  better  and  more  healthfully  than  a  king  in  the  last  century, 
and  has  more  appliances  for  pleasure  and  information.    Ideas  as  well  aa' 
advantages  are  multiplying.    Men  are  more  tolerant  than  they  were  and  are 
workiog  more  for  each   other.     Monarchy  is  doomed   everywhere,  and 
liberty  will  be  established  in  the  United  States  in  the  course  of   another 
generntion.    These  beatitudes  signify  enough  to  deserve  the  memorial  of  an 
exhibition. 

If  such  a  fair  is  to  be,  preparations  for  it  should  begin  at  once.  Chicago 
does  things  while  New  York  talks,  therefore  the  talk  part  of  it  should  be 
got  over  as  quickly  as  possible — say,  in  about  three  years.  The  two  political 
sects  will  then  have  settled  how  much  there  is  in  it  for  each  of  them,  and 
the  real  work  am  go  forward  from  that  time.  Favorable  sites  are  not 
plenty,  but  surely  the  Hudson  or  the  East  River  should  be  brought  into  the 
land8cai}e  effect.  There  is  room  at  Inwood  and  special  tracks  could  be  laid 
that  would  afford  room  for  the  operation  of  as  quick  and  frequent  trains  as 
those  on  the  lake  front  by  which  the  Chicigo  exhibition  was  fed  from  the 
town. 

New  York  claims  to  want  such  a  fair.  It  has  the  money,  the  executive 
ability,  the  talent;  it  has  landscape  gatdeners,  artists,  aicbitects  and  organi- 
sers.   Baa  it  the  public  spirit  T 
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One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  producing  a  clear,  clean 
skin,  and  therefore  a  perfect  complexion,  is  the  use  of 
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AMERICA'S  INTEREST  IN  EASTERN  ASIA. 


BT     TOE   H0».     JOHX    BARRETT,     UKITED    STATES    MINISTER   TO 

SIAM. 


TOEBE  arc  few  if  any  qneations  pertaining  to  the  foreign 
Intereata  of  the  United  States  which  are  to-day  more  important 
the  question:  What  is  or  what  shall  bo  it.*!  material  policy  in 
lern  Asia  ? 

lo  other  terms,  shall  the  Great  Republic  be  a  strong  or  weak 
)r,  a  known  or  an  unknown  quantity,  in   working  out  the 
iplex   problem   that  presents  itself    in   the  development  of 
pan,  Korea,  China  and  Siam  ? 

The  apparent  absence  of  positive  American  commercial  inllo' 
fonoe  and  direct  concern  in  the  -pTescnt post-bcUu m  situation,  and 
the  si-emiag  neglect  of  rare  opportunity,  are  sufficient  ground  for 
proposing  the  question  ;  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  with  their 
inevitable  bearing  upon  our  own  prosperity,  are  ample  reason  for 
it«  discussion  and  answer. 

It  19  not  my  privilege  to  examine  the  merits  of  our  general 

diplomatic  policy  towards  these  Eastern  nations,  nor  does  the 

scope  of  the  article  require  it.     From  the  days  of  Caleb  Cush- 

iag,   Edmund   Roberts,  Towusend  Harris,  Anson  Bnrlingatne, 

land  Commodore  Perry  to  the  present,  the  reconl  is  an  honorable 

[one;  und  I  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  the  selfish  belief  that 
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th«  representatives  of  the  United  States  now  in  the  Orient  ftP 
doing  all  in  their  limited  power  to  legitimatelj  enhance  thi 
prestige  of  their  land  and  flag.  But  they  ask  for  that  co-oper 
tion  aiid  assistance  which  can  be  rendered  specifically  by  Con^ 
gresa  and  onr  commercial  and  maritime  interests,  and  generally 
by  the  awakened  sentiment  of  the  American  people.  While  it 
onr  traditional  policy  not  to  achieve  territorial  aggrandizement 
by  martial  conquest^  there  i^  no  precedent  which  says  we  shall 
not  nndertako  commercial  extension  by  peaceable  conquest,  and 
shape  not  only  our  foreign  relations,  but  our  home  enterprises 
with  that  purpose  in  view. 

Frankly  and   truthfully  stated — though   not  pleasing  to  on( 
national   pride — our  country   is  not  regarded   by  the  Orient 
people  in  their  practical  knon'Iedge  and  relations  as  a  Great 
Power  in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  term  ;  it  is  not  placed  ii 
the  same  category  with  Great   Britain,  France,  Germany  and 
Russia.     Theoretically  only  do   they  class  it  with  these  ;  thei 
think  of  it  with  a  vi\gue,  undefined  conception — powerful  perhay 
but  distant;  grand  in  its  home  influence  hut  having  little  concers 
in  foreign  afTairs.     To  both   the  traveller  and   the  permanent' 
resident  in  the  Orient  this  is  constantly  in  evidence  whether  he. 
be  at  a  seaport  or  in  the  interior.     A  study  of  its  caneo  finds 
speedy  solution  in  onr  small  and  neglected  maritime  and  tratle 
interests.     "  Old  Glory''  is  more  of  a  curio  to  the  Oriental  that 
an  emblem  of  progress  and  jiowcr.     When  the  beantifnl  eteat 
yacht  of  one  of  our  millionaires  anchored  in  Bangkok's  harbor^ 
the  natives  learned  from  what  country  it  came   by  comparing  it 
ensign  with  the  flag  that  floated  over  the  United  States  Legation! 
But  this  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the 
517  merchant  vessels  that  entered  this  busy  port  last  year  wi 
American. 

Yet  in  the  light  of  results  to  bo  attained  and  of  effects  npoi 
thenltimate  standing  of  the  races  and  nations  of  the  world,  it 
not  unreasonable  to  affirm  that  the  United  States  has  as  great  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  Eastern  Asia  as  in  thatof  Soutl 
and  Central  America,  It  would  be  well  if  a  fair  share  of  the  at 
tention  given  to  the  latter  countries  and  the  energy  exerted  ii 
exploiting  them  were  diverted  to  that  wonderful  coast  whicl 
reaches  from  Japan  and  Siberia  to  Java  and  Siam.  Japan  alon< 
has  more  inhabitants  than  all  of  South  America  ;  while  the  Nk 
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,  ctrntH  findp  a  greater  nrgament  for  its  construction  in  facil- 
titiof  trade  \nth  the  Orient  than  facilitating  that  with  Western 
outh  America, 

Get  a  map  and  look  nt  that  trans-Pacific  coast ;  get  reliable 
anttiorities  and  study  its  history,  resources  and  conditions  ;  get  a 
licket  to  cross  tlie  seas  and  travel  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  ; 
get  acquainted  with  it  thoroughly  and  not  superficially;  and  then 
itgpos&ibilitiesas  a  powerful  agent  in  shaping  the  history  of  men 
will  be  fully  appreciated. 

Exlending  right  away  for  over  4,000  miles  from  Hakodate 
and  Vladivostock  to  Bangkok  and  Singapore ;  peopled  with 
<W),ooo,000  restless  beings  ;  busy  with  a  great  and  growing  com- 
riiercial  exchange  ;  provided  with  capacious  harbors  and  thriving 
•■•■li^jmfs  of  trade;  intersected  by  mighty  rivers  and  canals; 
i" .-'•ssed  of  uplands  in  which  are  found  every  mineral  the  earth 
|'''"iiices,  and  of  lowlands  that  are  gardens  of  prodigal  fertility  ; 
•i'  n^-ly  populated  in  certain  soctioTis  ;  with  vast  resourceful  areas 
nnimprovod  ;  presenting  the  extremes  of  progress  and  retrogres- 
fi'in.  of  energy  and  sloth,  of  advanced  civilization  and  lowest 
'"'rJiurism  ;  having  histories  and  boaotiiig  of  philosophies  that 
lUitiilato  those  of  Christian  nations ;  and  possibly  at  this  very 
Iiftiir  on  the  verge  of  momentous  events  which  may  necessitate 
'iie  romaki?«g  of  the  maps  of  the  world  ;  this  section  of  Asia 
irilh  all  its  phfises  and  questions,  indeed  fascinates  alike  the  dip- 
lomat and  the  tradesman,  the  politician  and  the  economist,  the 
con(jiieror  and  the  peacemaker,  the  optimist  and  the  pessimist. 

What  better  indication  can  there  be  of  what  theso  countries 
can  do  than  what  they  are  doing  ?  What  better  proof  of  the 
Tilne  of  this  field  is  wanted  than  the  business  it  already  possesses  ? 
What  jilaincr  evidence  is  at  hand  that  the  opportunity  is  not 
appreciated  and  improved  by  our  own  country  than  the  com- 
parison of  its  efforts  and  results  with  those  of  other  lands  ? 
Statbtics  and  figures  are  usually  dry  and  uninteresting,  except 
when  they  bring  important  facts  to  light.  They  are  quoted  here 
to  answer  the  questions  just  asked. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  .Japan,  Korea,  China,  and  Siam 
in  1894.  roughly  stated,  was  *7'25,000,000,*  of  which  the  share 
at  Jspiin  and   Cliiua   was  »665, 000,000 ;  of  Siam  and  Korea, 
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$00,000,000.    Were  the  trade  of  E a ropean  colonies  of  the 
added  to  the  above  total  it  wonld  reach  tlie  grand  sam  of  near\{ 
•1,000,000,000. 

Japan's  foreign  trade  shows  a  remarkable  increase  from  ♦'54,^ 
400.000  in   1885  to  ♦230.700,000  in  1894  ;  that  of  China  froi 
»229,809,000   in  1885  to  1435,300,000  in  1894  ;  that  of  Siar 
from  ♦19,400,000  in  1892  to  ♦42,000,000  in  1894. 

In  both  Japan  and  China  the  imports  from  foreign  conntrie 
exceed  the  oxporta,  and   show  a  irreatcr  increase  than  the  latte 
from  1885  to  1894,     Japanese  imports  increased  from  only  ♦SS,- 
300,000  in  1885  to  ♦117.400.000  in   1894.  and  her  exports  fronfl 
♦36,100,000  to  ♦113,200,000  in  1894:  China's  imports  develoiie^* 
in  the  same  years  from  ♦132,300,000  to  ♦'243,150,000  and  her  ex- 
ports from  ♦97,500,000  to  ♦192.150,000. 

The  excess  of  China  over  Japan  is  not  large  in  view  of  til 
fact  that  China  has  eight  times  the  popiUation  of  Japan  and  he 
cnstoms  returns    are   made  from  X4  ports,  against  only  six  in 
Japan. 

We  have  now  seen  how  great  is  the  volnme  of  the  trade 
these  conntries  and  how  extensively  they  purchase  from  othe 
lands.     Tiie  share   of   the   United   States  in    this  commercis 
exohange  is  next  to  be  noted.     Japan's  imports  from  the  Unil 
States  in   1894  amonnted   to  $11,000,000    approximately,   bn| 
imports  from  Enghind  were  over  ♦42,000,000,  and  yet  Japan 
almost  9,000  miles  nearer  San  Francisco  than  London.     Import 
from  other  European  conotries  reached  nearly  ♦16,000,000.     In" 
short,  .Iiipan's  imports  from  all  Europe  were  ♦58,000,000,  or  fiv«_ 
times  in  excess  of  hor  American  imports.    A  carefnl  examinatioi 
of  the  schedule  of  imports,  however,  shows  that  the  United  .Stat 
can  produce  and  maiuifactiire  fully  60   per  cent,  of  the  goodi 
represenled  by  that  ♦58,000,000. 

In  the  matter  of  exports  from  Japan  the  showing  is  still  nor* 
remarkable.     Her  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1894  were  over 
♦43,000,000.  or  a  balance  against  us  of  ♦32,000,000  1     Contr 
this  with   England.      Her  purchsises  from   Japan   were    on  I 
♦6,000,000,  or  a  splendid  balance  in  her  favor  of  ♦.14,000,000 1 
Tlie  United  States  provides  Japan  mth  her  boat  market.     The" 
nearest  approach  is  France  with  purchases  of  $19,000,000,  whict 
are  largely  silk  remanufactured,  and  then  sold  perhaps  u  ej 
tcnsively  in  the  United  States  as  in  other  lands. 
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The  tnor&l  from  tbeae  figures  id  plaiu.     If  the  exporters  of  the 

Sutes  wisbiug  to  trude  with  Jupau  would  show  us  rauch 

5T  and  iutereftt  a3  their  brother  importers  who  hiivo  their 

be^t  meu  stationed  in  the  Miltado's  realm  to  buy  the  flrit  quaii- 

nf  teaa,  silks,  and  curios,  they  could  develop  a  greater  mar- 

-.:.  and  either  make  the  balance  in  favor  of  America  or  at  Inaat 

equalize  the  exchange. 

Ill  China  is  another  object  lesson  of  American  opportunity 
tii*gicct('<l,  another  illustration  of  au  unfavorable  balance.  China's 
iniporta  from  the  United  States  in  1894  approximated  $10,000,- 
f'  "  •  xjKirts  ♦"ill, 000,000,  or  a  debit  balance  for  the  United 
>  f  15,000,000.  From  England  her  imports  were  S!45,000,- 

*"  -  i$t  exports  of  136,000,000,  or  a  credit  balance  in  favor 
ci  luai  Kuij^dom  of  $9,000,000.  A  minute  study  of  the  schedule 
_of  China's  imports  from  England  and  other  European  counlriea 
ermits  the  same  conclusion  that  obtains  in  a  like  in8[)ection  of 
hpau's  imports ;  tliere  is  no  valid  reason  in  tiie  nature  of  the 
is  themselves  why  a  major  per  cent,  of  them  should  not  come 
>m  the  United  States.  Were  this  paper  merely  a  technical  one,  I 
loiild  quote  liberally  from  the  specific  customs'  returns  of  China, 
lapaD,  and  Siam,  to  substantiate  more  fully  this  assertion,  but 
lis  ia  the  work  of  trude  reports.  Not  only  could  a  large  prof<or- 
»a  of  these  articles  be  exported  from  America,  bat  an  invest!- 
Ition  of  both  wholesale  and  retail  prices  proves  that  the  Ameri- 
in  products  could  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  profit. 
Whatever  may  be  the  exact  hindrances,  tiiere  is  no  question 
tfbut  the  decadence  and  threatened  extinction  of  our  merohaut 
marina  is  a  mill-stone  around  the  neck  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
Let  Americin  shipping  interests,  fostered  by  the  helping  hand 
of  Congress,  regain  their  hold  of  former  days  in  these  waters,  and 
ir  trade  witli  the  Orient  will  increase  with  a  pace  that  will  warm 
lie  heart  of  the  coldest  blooded  misanthrope. 
The  ebipping  returns  of  Japan  well  nigh  impel  the  patriotic 
jerican  to  bide  his  face  in  shame.  Into  the  ports  of  that  little 
ingdom,  just  over  the  sea  from  California,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, fhere  entered  in  1894  only  32  steamers  flying  the  Stara 
id  Stripes  out  of  a  total  of  1,788,  and  this  paltry  number 
bowed  a  decreai^e  of  five  from  37  in  1893  !  Oat  of  a  total  ton- 
ifC  of  3,539,951,  the  steamers  of  that  nation  whose  fleet  once 
tfd  the  ocean  wide  could  muster  only  83,350.    Along  withoor 
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lonely  3'i  stciwncra  wore  y5U  British  and  370  Qeriiiuu.     lu  eailiu^ 
Vttsaela  uur  uliowlug  vf'M  aoinewhtit  better,  but  there  we  were  ou 
numbered  again  by  the  British. 

I  hesitate  toapeuk  of  our  shipping  in  Chiua  lost  I  be  accueei 
of  miarepresetitation,  but  as  it  is  tho  purpose  of  this  article 
tell  the  truth  and  awaken  interest  in  the  hunt  for  the  Golde 
Fleece  of  far   Cathay,    I   must  make  uo  exceptions,      Shaugl) 
is  the  most  important  port  of  Chiua.     In  1894,  2,844  merchant 
steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  3,304,918  entered  that]>ort  but  no 
one  was  American  !    Not  one  American  trading  steamer  came  t 
Newchwaug  out  of  348  ;  not  one  to  Tioutsin  of  645  ;  not  one 
Oheefoo  of  1,031 ;  not  one  to  Chinkiaug  of  1,493 ;  not  one  t 
Foochow  of  294  ;  not  one  to  Canton  of  i,'i50.     Kind  Amoy  onl 
breaks  the  mournfnl  record,  where  four  lone  steamers  out  of  82: 
found  a  haveti  in  her  quiet  waters.    Hong  Kong  of  course  is  th 
terminal  point  of  our  few  trans-Pacific  steamer  lines,  but  that  ii 
not  strictly  a  Chinese  port.     A  small  number  of  sailing  ships 
wandering  up  and  down  thecosi^t,  and  a  few  men-of-war  cruising 
here  and  there,  alone  carried  our  flag  into  China's  waters.     I 
Lave  already  mentioned  how  lonesome  the  Legation  ensign  is  iu 
iSiam. 

In  face  of  all  these  facts  and  conditions  it  is  as  palpable  as  th 
Bun  in  the  sky  that  American  maritime  and  trade  intorotits  in  tlii 
part  of  the  world  are  not  only  grossly  neglected,  but  afford  UQ 
opportunity  for  vigorous  development  that  it  is  ludicrous  and 
inconsistent  to  deny. 

Who  is  to  blame  ?  If  Congress,  let  it  proceed  to  legislate  the 
remedy.  If  shippers  and  exporters,  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, let  them  enter  npon  a  campaign  of  education  and  develop- 
ment. If  the  American  people  at  large,  let  thorn  awake  to  the 
fact  that  the  ])rtuciple  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  must  apply  to: 
natiotis,  that  commerce  is  their  life-giving  energy,  and  that  with- 
out such  life  blood  the  United  States  cannot  be  numbered  among 
the  fittest. 

To  the  Nicaragua  canal  reference  has  already  been  made,  but 
it  is  of  sufficient  itnjjortanoe  to  invite  more  consideration.  Were 
any  man  who  is  now  opposed  to  its  construction  to  thoroughly 
study  its  bearing  on  our  commercial  relations  with  Eastern  Asia 
and  all  the  other  countries  of  the  Pacific  seas,  it  is  probable  that 
be  would  be  convincetl  of  tho  error  of  his  position.    The  best 
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SrituL  tniilo  experts  oi>«nly  stute  that  its  completiou  will  place 
bUnited  States  iu  a  po^iition   to  coutrol  the  markets  of   the 
ic.     Mr.  A.  S.  Colquhouu,  whose  life  and  euergies  seem  to 
bfl  devoted  to  the  adraucemeut  of  Groat  Britain's  foreign  trade, 
baa  reoeuUy  Iu  au  exliaustive  discussion  shown  liow  completely  iu 
lite  event  of  ita  construction  can  the  United  States  tlomiuato  every 
rket  north  of  Hong  Kong  and  south  ciist  of  Java,  that  is, 
lapan^  Korea,  northern  and  central  China,  Australia,  and  New 
i?ttbiud  and  the  islands  of  Australasia.  The  extent  of  the  present 
Dmmvrco  and  traffic  between  Europe  and  the  Pacific  is  measured 
k) »  large  extent  by  the  greatly  increasing  business  of  the  Suez 
»aal.     The  tonnage  passing  through  the  canal  in  1894  reached 
lie  enormous  volume  of  11,750,000  tons,  and  its  receipts  the 
gtonishiug    figures    of  7i),500,000  francs  or  about   15,100,000 
lold  dollars.     The  Nicaragua  oaual  may  not  show  such  traffic 
ltd  ffvennes  at  first,  but  it  will  not  have  long  to  wait.     It  will 
fcnable  the  South  not  only  to  supply  the  increasing  demand  for 
mw  cotton  iu  Japan  and  China  which  is  destined  to  reach  a  great 
furo  in  the  near  future,  but  it  will  place  the   manufacturing 
Eutres  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Central  West  1,200  to 
1,000  miles  nearer  the  great  markets  of  Japan,    Korea,  and 
forthern  China.     In  brief  it  will  give  manufacturing  and  pro- 
Inctive  America  a  clear  basis  of  advantage  in  the  matter  of  water 
>uU«  and  transportation.     In  1894,  the  exports  of  the  United 
itatce  to  all  the  countries  of  Eastern  Asia  did  not  reach  115,000,- 
gold,  while  those  of  Euroiie   exceeded   $75,000,000.     Two 
•8  after  the  Nicaragua  canal  is  opened,  I  deem  it  no  exaggera- 
te say  that  our  trans- Pacific  trade  will  exceed  $75,000,000 
I  sum  almost  sufficient  to  construct  it. 

To  enumerate  all  the  conditions,  the  lack  of  which  have  jro- 
irded  the  development  of  our  Asiatic  trade  in  the  past,  and  the 
presence  of  which  will  materially  assist  it,  would  consume  more 
than  is  at  the  writer's  disposal.     That  I  may  not  bo  guilty, 
rerer,   of  diagnosing  a  disease  without  naming  a  remedy, 
a  few  suggestions  are  given  as  a  result  of  considerable  iuvesti- 
Intion. 

Aside  from  the  building  up  of  our  merchant  marino  and  the 
opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  are  the  following  :  the  estab- 
aeut   of    reliable   branch   American    houses    tu   handle  all 
Bes  of  American   products ;  the  seuding  of  representatives 
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possessing  experieuce,  tact,  and  thorough  kaowledge  of  theU 
lines,  both  to  study  the  Orieutal  dcniund  and  develop  u  market; 
Chambers  uf  Commorce,  Boards   of   Trade,  banking  aud  com- 
mercitil  agencies,  obtaining  full  and  truthful  data  on   the  de- 
mands of  markets,  tho  most  direct  and  the  cheapest  routes,  and 
the  financial  rating  of  Asiatic  buyers  ;  offering  iuducemeuta, 
similar  and  equid  to  those  offered  by  European  morchunts,  eucl 
U8  favomble  ternia  of  purchase  and  credit,  opportunity  and  time 
to  take  advantage  t)f  advance  in  exchange ;  sending  consjgnmeut 
on  commission  ;  packing  uud  preparing  goods  with  great  curoj 
sending  only  tho  best  rjuality  and  at  competitive  rates,  and  secar* 
ing  prompt  despatch  ;  liberal   advertising  in   the  press  of  thai 
leading   ports;    the    establishment,   where   feasible,   of    paperfll 
under  American  control ;  Americans   e»itering   the  employ  of 
Asiatic  governments,  whore  hundreds  of  Europeans  now  havo 
a  monopoly  and  are  quiet  promoters  of  Earopeau  interests  ;  thej 
possible  sending  of  commercial  missions,  like  those  sent  out  by] 
the  Cliambers  of  Commerce  of  French,  British,  and  Germai 
manufacturing  centres  ;  the  reasonable  subsidizing  of  stermishipl 
lines,  such  as  is  now  done  with  profit  by  the  chief  countries  ofj 
Europe  ;   maintaining  an  effective  naval  squadron  to  "show  tho) 
flag"  and  protect  American  interests;    and  last,  but  sidsuredly] 
not  least,  increasing  the  efficiency  of  legations  and  consulates] 
by  providing  a  sufficient  and  competent  staff  to  perform  thai 
manifold   duties  incumbent  upon   them,   proper  bnildings   for 
offices,  and  sufficient  allowances  to  maintain   the  same  on  an 
equality  with  those  of  other  nations.    A  commercial  attache  abfl 
each  legation  who  could  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  work  would™ 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  usual  force,  and  his  appointment 
a  worthy  innovation  upon  the  present  system. 

In  regiird  to  the  cheap  labor  of  Japan  and  China,  there  ia  noj 
doubt  that  it  presents  a  grave  question,  but  it  is  one  that  tima] 
alone  can  solve.     It  is  not  such  as  to  debar  or  deter  Americai 
producers  and  manufacturers  from  entering  the  field.     The  dajfJ 
is  yet  distant,  if  it  ever  comes,  when  there  will  not  be  a  great 
demand  for  foreign  products  in  Japan,  China,  Siam  and  Korea 
Our  commercial  interests  must  not  be  kept  from  the  conquest  bj 
the  reports  of  retired  manufacturers  who  have  made  their  owt 
fortunes  at  home  and  report  impressions  gained  by  superficial' 
observations  of  leisurely  ti-avel ;  by  correspondents  who  come  iuby 
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[oue  door,  us  it  wer«,  and  go  out  by  the  Qext ;  or  by  ularmista  who 
iho   sixpeuce  of  Europeau  compotition  aud  Asiatic  cheap 
l>r  to  near  their  eye  tiiat  they  cannot  see  any  good  beyond. 
In  couclusiun,  a  word  more  can  be  appropriately  said  concern- 
ting  what  I  would  term  the   '-Iinportauce  of  the  Asiatic  Oppor- 
[tuulty."    China  is  on  the  point  of  gruat  development.     Such  a 
land  cannot  remain  in  material  darkness.     With  her  rivers,  her 
||)lain»,  her  plateunx,   her  mountains,   all  suggestive  of  latent 
[.})owor  and  iwaaibilities,  she  is  now  v^hcre  the  United  States  was 
aixty  years  ago  before  tlio  era  of  marvellous  advancement.     The 
Iconditions  uf  nice  and  population  are  diHerout,  but  the  raw 
[jnateriid  ia  there.     Japan  has  on  foot  gigantic  echemes  for  the 
[further  improTemeut  of  her  land  aud  people,  while  rich  and  an- 
{developed  Formosa  is  awaiting  her  best  efforts.     Korea   has  vast 
jtiQimproYed  mineral  and  agricultural  resources.  Siam  is  a  garden 
vitb  only  the  paths  laid  out  aud  a  fringe  of  tlowers  along  their 
idea.     And  yet  the  same  lands  are  the  home  of  histories,  re- 
ligions, philosophies  aud  peoples  that   were  ancient  before  the 
Fuited  States  wore  born. 
Carzon  in  his  *'  Problems  of  the  Far  East,"  and  Norman  in 
["The  Far  East,"  the  latest  aud  most  exhaustive  works  on  East- 
tifter  studyiug  these  countries  long  aud  carefully,  have 
iger  language  than  I  have  employed.     Unless  all  signs 
lil,  a  new  era  is  coming  in  modern  history.     A  **  Pacific  Ques- 
Itiou"  is  developing  upace.     The  Atlantic  must  share  its  glories 
ind  power  with  its  sister  sea.     As  the  latter  ia  mightier  in  ex- 
[tent  than  the  former,  it  may  yet  be  the  scene  of  mightier  events 
fin  shapiug  the  world's  history. 

In  the  new  mljiistmeut  of  international  relations  and  the  rear- 
irangement  of  the  world's  commerce  which  must  inevitably  result, 
it  remains  for  our  country  to  decide  whether  its  hand  will  bo 
strong  or  weak. 

John  Barbett. 


REVIVAL  OF  OLYMPIAN  GAMES. 

BY  GEOBOE   HORTOK,    UNITED   STATES  CONSUL  AT  ATHENS. 


Ik  the  year  393  of  oar  era,  the  Emperor  Tbeodosius,  inspired 
by  a  religious  zeal  which  seems  mistaken  to  us  to-daj,  declared 
the  Olympian  games  forever  abolished. 

Held  ou  the  sacred  soil  of  El  is,  they  had  alwuyt)  been  acconi- 
panied  by  solemn  offerings  to  the  goda,  by  prooessious,  sacrifices, 
and  prophecy. 

Theoilosius  had  not  been  able  to  disconnect  athletics  from 
heathenism.  The  Olympian  games  are  about  to  be  celebrated  .Hgain 
on  Greek  soil,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Christian  prince,  zealously 
abetted  by  a  Christian  people.  For  this  retison  the  Panathenaic 
Stadium  is  a  scene  of  feverish  activity  to-day.  It  is  piled  with 
great  blocks  of  Peutelic  marble,  and  its  arena  is  snowy  with  the 
fine  chips  hewn  off  by  an  army  of  chiselers. 

The  first  celebration  of  tlio  games  under  the  new  order  will 
begin  ou  the  24th  of  March,  Old  Style,  and  &  programme  has  been 
laid  out  that  will  consnmo  at  least  tea  days.  The  excavations 
carried  on  in  the  Stadium  in  1873  by  his  Majesty,  King  George, 
paved  the  way  for  the  present  work,  and  rendered  it  more  easy 
of  speedy  accomplishment.  Laborers,  hired  and  paid  by  the 
King  out  of  his  private  means,  dug  away  the  earth  that  had 
washed  down  from  the  hills  during  a  thousand  years.  They 
laid  bare  the  floor  of  the  spacious  ampliitheatre,  and  its  sloping 
sides.  The  present  excavations,  necessary  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Stadium,  have  resulted  in  several  interesting  diecoveries. 

The  amphitheatre  in  its  original  state,  that  is  to  say,  as  it 
came  from  the  hand  of  nature,  was  no  doubt  imperfectly  formed 
for  the  purpose  to  which  the  Athenians  adapted  it.  To  begin 
with,  there  was  simply  a  long  narrow  valley  between  two  hills, 
shallower  at  one  end  than  at  the  oilier.     Lycurgus,  the  orator 
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id  benefactor  of  Atheue,  is  said  to  have  )ui<l  llie  fouiidutiong  of 
tieStadiani.  Uuiltir  his  (liroction  we  can  imagine  that  the  far« 
iieread  of  the  ravine  was  closed  ap  with  earth,  making  it  con- 
moas  with  tho  sides,  iiud  that  the  whole  interior  was  given  sym- 
actricttl  aliape,  sloping  grudiially  from  the  summit  to  the  arena. 

On  tho  inclining  6i<les  of   the  ruvine  the  people  sat  or  stood, 
ratcbing  the  naked  atlilotos  struggling  below. 

Jarge   proportion  of  the  original  seats  were  cut   into  the 
itself.     One  cannot   help  thinking  that  they  must  have 
more  comfortable  than  the  marble  benches  afterward  sup- 
plied by  Herodes  Atticus. 

At  tho  edge  of  the  arena  have  been  exhumed  the  traces  of  a 

»w  marble  wall  or  border.    This  bounded  on  three  sides  the  space 

to  the  contests,  separating  it  from  a  walk  that  ran  all  rlio 

)uud,  at  tho  foot  of  the  first  row  of  seats. 

Where  this  border  is  entirely  lost,  it  has  been  replaced.     Tho 

old  boundary  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  new,  although  an 

effort  at  exact  reproduction  has  been  made. 

The  former  has  taken  on  that  soft,  brownish  tint  which  age 
tiwajn  gives  to  Pentelic,  while  the  latter  is  fresh  from  tho  chisel. 
According  to  Dr.  DOrpfeld,  an  interesting  discovery  has  been 
Bade  in  connection  with  this  boundary  wall.  It  seems  that  it 
Drmed  in  no  place  a  striiight  line,  but  that  both  its  longer  sides 
jluigcd  outward,  giving  it  tho  shape  of  a  hnge  horseshoe.  At  the 
in  end  of  the  horseshoe  the  two  hills  forming  tho  ravine  have 
»n  cut  square  off,  and  a  supporting  wall  has  been  reared  on 
side.  Ruins  of  ancient  steps  have  been  exhumed  leading 
p  the  face  of  these  walls  to  platforms  from  which  one  passed 
ito  the  secoud  tier  of  seats. 

These  steps  are  being  renewed.  As  in  the  old  days  many  of 
be  seats  were  of  earth,  so  now  a  dividing  wall  will  be  run  around 
ie  sloping  sides  of  the  amphitheatre,  about  half  way  between 
bir  top  and  bottom,  and  earthen  benches  will  be  cut  in  the 
;o  above. 

Tho  only  exception  to  this  arrangement  is  at  the  half-circle 
it  olT  by  the  goal,  whore  it  crosses  one  end  of  the  arena.     Here 
scats  will  be  of  marble  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  entire  lowest  row  of  the  amphitheatre,  also  of  marble,  is 
^liahed.     The  space  between  it  and  the  wall  where  the  earthen 
in,  iH  hcirif  toiiijidrarily  covere<l  with  wooden  liciifhcs. 
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Entrance  to  the  Stadium  will,  with  certain  rfstrlctioiia, 
free. 

All  invited  foreignora and  distingiiishod  guests  will  be  giren 
places,  aud  sections  will  be  reserved  for  members  of  trades  and 
professions  that  have  snbaoribed  toward  the  support  of  the 
games. 

In  the  midst  of  the  semi-circular  space  before  mentioned,  in  its 
lowest  row,  are  to  be  set  two  great  thrones  of  Peutelic  marble, 
modeled  after  the  chair  of  the  Priest  iu  the  Theatre  of  Diouysus. 

In  these  will  sit  the  King  aud  Queen  of  Greece. 

Two  smaller  thrones  are  being  prepared  for  Crown  Prince  j 
Goustantiue  and  Princess  Sophia. 

At  the  left  of  the  King  aud  Queen  will  be  other  marble  chairs 
for  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers,  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  other  imi)ortaut  officials. 

A  seat  of  honor  will  also  be  reserved  for  George  Ab^roff,  the 
wealthy  Greek  of  Alexandria,  whose  munificence  has  rendered 
possible  the  rebuilding  of  the  Stadium.  It  was  he  who  came  to! 
the  rescue  of  the  committee  with  a  gift  of  tGOO,000  francs  at  the 
moment  when  they  found  themselves  almost  reduced  to  despair 
for  want  of  funds. 

There  is  no  time  now  to  constrnct  marble  seats  for  the  entire  I 
amphitheatre,  but  there  is  a  well  grounded  mmor  thatMr.  Abdroff 
does  not    intend  to  let  his  fume  lest  with  the  donation  already 
made,  but  that,  after  the  celebration  of  the  games,  he  will  con- 
tinue the  reconstruction  of  the  Stadium  until  he  leaves  it  as  it ' 
was  in  the  time  of  Herodes  Atticus. 

What  a  magnificent  sight  that  will  be  ! 

With  such  a  reminder  of  past  glories  and  prowess  continually] 
before  them,  the  Greek  youth  should  again  take  that  interest  in] 
athletic  sports  which  has  always  characterized  free  and  brare) 
peoples. 

That  the  hopes  which  have  been  placed  in  Mr.  Ab^roflfs  future 
intentions  are  well  founded,  is  proved  by  the  continued  interest 
which  he  takes  in  the  Studium  aud  the  games.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  committee,  held  on  the  21st  of  October,  the  Crown 
Prince  announced  that  250,000  francs  more  had  been  placed  atj 
the  committee's  disposal  by  this  second  Herodes  Alliens. 

Such  munificence  is  not  extraordinary  in  a  modern  Greek. 
Patriotism  inspires  it,  and  the  Stadium,  however  magnificent 
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when  completed,  will  not  look  at  all  out  of  placo  in  Athens. 
Thongh  Hellas  herself  is  poor,  many  of  her  citizens  enrich  them- 
leekes  in  foreign  lands,  and  those,  with  the  nndying  instinct  of 
["the  old  Greeks,  eitlier  themselves  return  to  their  native  land  and 
|l3iuild  magnificent  homes,  or  else  they  send  back  their  money  to 
\\k  expended  in  tlie  erection  of  hospitals,  industrial  schools, 
}|lege«,  etc. 

HowcTor  ninch  he  eat  the  lotns,  the  trne  Greek  cannot  forget 
V\M  native  land. 

For  this  reason,  and  becanse  Athens  is  the  focus  of  Hellenic 
prido,  the  bright  central  spot  of  regenerated  Greece,  the  City  of 
the  Violet  Crown  has  become  the  /aireet  town  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  Buying  of  Pausanios,  so  freqnently  quoted,  that  Horodea 
Atticna  nearly  exhausted  the  Pentelic  quarries  when  he  rcbnilt 
the  Stadium,  gives  bnt  a  vagne  idea  of  the  real  trnth.  A  rough 
calculation  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld  as  to  the  amonnt  of  marble  actually 
sccesBary  to  reconetmct  the  seats  in  the  amphitheatre,  gives  a 
clearer  idea. 

The  Stadium  is  200  metres  long  on  its  two  sides,  and,  taking 
the  average  measure  of  the  semicircle  at  the  end,  we  have,  in  all, 
500  metres  of  length.  Say  there  were  forty-five  rows  of  seats,  we 
hove  32,500  linear  metres,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Dorpfeld, 
means  about  5,635  cubic  metres  of  marble.  To  thi.s  wo  must  add 
40O  cubic  metres  used  in  the  arena  itself,  giving  in  all  about 
6,000  cubic  metres.  Tho  question  of  tlio  exhaustion  of  the  quar- 
ries snggests  a  trip  to  Pontelicon  from  Athens,  one  of  the  easiest 
and  pleasantcst  excursions  possible,  and  one  which  no  visitor  to 
the  games  should  fail  to  make. 

There  are  trains  leaving  the  city  as  early  as  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  We  must  start  not  later  than  seven,  if  we  wish  to  re- 
tam  bc^fore  nightfall,  and  mnst  not  forget  a  well  filled  lunch 
basket,  for  donkey  riding  and  mountain  climbing  are  hungry 
work. 

1  went  the  other  day  in  company  with  a  Nebraska  college  pro- 

Bor  and  two  ladle?.     We  wore  soon  out  of  the  suburbs  of  Athens. 

ling  slowly  up  the  gentle  incline  of  the  Attic  plain.  Pasping 
through  the  highly  cultivated  fields,  we  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  impotent  rage  of  those  old  Attic  f.irmers  who  were  shut  up 
80  long  in  Athens  while  the  Spartans  devastated  their  lands.     I 
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b»l  fkrcji^adfli  hi  ny  miod'f  erv  tsore  tfan  kali  tbe 
fall  to  mmamg  vtm  tiw  tMiptaaoMod  trMUw  vUch 
Jmiiig  hii  nntfinnglonifd  ritj  Kfa 

At  oar  laft,  for  aradk  of  the  (firtaacia,  tka  cknder  itrauD  of 
tb*  Kopbura  voand  is  and  oat  amoof  tall  leedi.    Dir  zubcIi  of] 
tbe  Tear,  it  wm  dov  a  brook,  ovii^  to  reeeat  raiss,  flooing  in 
UH  wide  enough  for  a  river. 

The  Uodacape  g«?e  tbe  tmpraEioo  latbcf  of  a  painters  ideal 
ihao  of  tbe  realitr  of  natare.  TerT»-cotta  plevod  land*  at  retched 
awayaotil  ther  lost  tbemsdTee  in  the  violet  dopes  of  Puiie& 

Tbe  mnd  fences  vere  dore-oolored,  and  green  rioes  ran  aloo^j 
their  topt.     Wliite  honaoa  berv  and  there  nestled  in  eilrer  oliri 
grorca,  and  the  Bavarian  village  foonded  bj  King  Otbo  loo] 
idjUicallj  peaoefnl  among  iu  dark  green  viaejards. 

▲i  Amarousi,  fatnons  for  ita  cold,  clear  water,  we  cbmbefcd 
I  down  from  tbe  train  io  start  in  aeaicli  '■<-\%.     This  IdMHl 

'  tr<>iil)l(>  was  saved  ns,  for  a  Greek  immi-i  ,  .t?-^nted  himfl^^^ 

and  uked  If  wc  were  going  to  the  qoarries.  We  had  no  difficalty 
in  11  '  '  .'(ling  him,  for  the  Greek  spoken  at  Amanxui  ts 
exci 1  .  good. 

In  abont  ten  minuter  four  Iong-f»ced,  silken-eared,  niild-ojed 
little  animala  were  brought  n*.  and  we  were  off  :  Ihn^ngh  narrow 
limililf-ilowii  ulreetB  witli  projecting  balconies,  throagh  sltivly 
olive  orclinrilu  ombowerijig  the  town,  through  stretches  of  fragrant 
purple  hcatlier.  Finally,  when  we  strnck  the  rnins  of  the  ancient 
road  we  felt  that  wo  were  iutioed  on  our  way  to  the  quarries.  The 
traces  of  the  road  are  ?ery  plain,  and  every  now  and  then  yon  paaa 
hlofk*  and  pieces  of  partly-hewn  marble,  dropped,  perhaps,  from 
some  luinboriug  car  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Part  way  up  is  a  woll.  curbed  with  Peiitelic,  which  may  have 
fumiiilied  water  to  tho  men  and  animals  of  Herodes  Atticus,  or 
perhap*  to  those  of  Pericles. 

You  take  your  lunch  in  the  quarry  at  tlie  end  of  the  road. 
The  liigh  wallrt  of  rock  that  rise  round  yon  look  exactly  as 
though  they  had  been  cut  down  by  a  groat  saw.  As  you  sit  there 
you  can  hear  the  coutintml  blnating  carried  on  by  the  workmen 
wlio  arc  getting  out  stone  in  another  part  of  tho  hill  for  the 
rolmildiug  of  the  .Stadium. 

Tlur  now  qnarric;  aro  bctweiMi  the  ohl  onos  ami  the  town  of 
Kopliissitt.     In  ancient  ilays  tho  nfchteologistB  tell  us  holes  were 
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rifled  into  tho  rock,  and  wooileii  pega  ivere  driven  in.     When 

lesQ  wore  wetted  they  expauded,  and  so  forced  ofi  blocks  of  the 

>ne.    That  must  have  been  a  slow  process.     With  such  means 

l^ilieGreftksof  to-day  would  srarcply  have  been  able  to  get 

lam  ready  for  the  2-Hh  of  next  ilarch. 

The  trip  to  Pentclicon  is  not  complete  without  an  ascent  to  the 

immit,  which  is  nbont  two  hours  distant  from  the  quarries,  and 

inst  be  made  on  foot.     The  view  thus  gained  is  one  of  the  finest 

Greece,  but  is  especially  valuable  for  the  glance  afforded  at 

"  '  1  of  Marathon,  and  its  moon-shaped  bay  in  which  the 

i  -  drew  up  their  ships.     The  whole  scene  of  the  battle  lies 

below  like  n  panorama. 

When  we  finally  left  Pentelicon,  wc  were  convinced  that  Pans- 
iinias'  statement  must  be  taken  with  a  large  grain  of  salt.  If  this 
second  Ilerodcs  Atticus  will  furnish  the  money,  the  old  hill  may 
be  depended  on  for  marblo  enough  to  reconstruct  the  Stadium. 

But  the  new  Stadium  will  not  derive  its  classic  interest  alone 
from  Pen  telle  benches.     Traces  of  tho  ancient  vertical  aisles  have 
jheen  found,  and  the  new  aisles  will  be  laid  upon  the  foundations 
)f  the  old. 

The  statuary  used  for  decoration  will  be  copies  of  the  great 
maaters,  with  one  exception  :  immediately  within  tho  entrance 
will  stand  a  life-size  figure  of  George  Ab6roff,  done  in  marble  by 
iBroutos.  best  of  modern  Greek  Bculr»tor3.  If  modesty,  therefore, 
[shall  keep  the  new  Atticus  away  from  tlio  games,  a  contingency 
llikely  to  result  from  his  well-known  character,  his  grateful  conn- 
[trymen  will  be  able  to  gaze  upon  a  life-like  reproduction  of  his 
I  form  and  fcitures. 

Near  the  goal  is  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel,  which  pierces  the  hill 
and  gives  exit  at  its  further  side.  Tho  Committee,  following  tho 
generally  accepted  belief  as  to  the  ancient  use  of  this  tunnel,  will 
make  of  it  a  pascageway  for  athletes,  judges,  etc.  The  work  of 
cementing  its  sides  and  roof  is  already  far  advanced.  It  will  be 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  near  the  exit  buildings  are  to  be  erected 
in  which  tiio  athletes  can  prepare  for  the  contests,  or  can  bathe 
and  dress  after  the  trial  is  over. 

Finally,  on  the  low  wall  bounding  the  arena,  an  iron  ratling 
is  to  be  erected,  which  will  bo.idornod  with  Athenian  owls. 

Tho  preparations  which  the  Committee  arc  making  will  not 
bo  confined  to  repairs  of  tho  Stadium.    The  beautiful  square  of 
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the  Constitation  is  to  be  paved  and  embellished,  as  well  ae  tbc 
broad  road  leading  to  the  Stadium,  which  thoroughfare  will  be 
snppliod  with  electric  lights  for  its  whole  length. 

The  bridge  over  the  Ilissos  River,  which  the  road  crosses,  will 
be  widened.  The  bed  of  the  classic  stream  is  dry  most  of  the 
year,  but  in  March  a  small  brook  asnally  flows  through  the 
ancient  water  course.  Let  ns  hope  that  the  Committee  will  re- 
move  a  few  of  the  hen-coops  and  nnsightly  buildings  which  hare 
replaced  the  shrines  of  the  Muses. 

The  men  who  hare  thus  far  been  most  prominent  in  the 
revival  of  the  Olympian  games  are,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned: Crown  Prince  Constantine,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  local 
committee,  is  devoting  his  days  and  nights  to  the  work,  and  is 
securing  the  co-operation  of  many  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  ;  Baron  de  Coubertin,  of  France,  whose  advocacy  of  com- 
bined mental  and  physical  culture  has  made  him  famous  in  the 
new  world  as  well  as  the  old  ;  our  own  Professor  Sloane,  of 
Princeton,  who  divides  with  Coubertin  tho  honor  of  having 
championed  the  idea  in  its  earliest  stages  ;  Demetrius  Bikelas,  tho 
famous  author  of  "  Lonkas  Laras"  and  "Tales  from  the 
.^gean,"  wliose  stamp  of  approval  for  any  enterprise  is  sufficient 
to  seal  it  with  the  confidence  of  all  his  fellow  countrymen,  and 
who  is  Chairman  of  tho  International  Committee. 

Timoleon  Philemon,  secretary  of  the  local  committee,  and 
Eben  Alexander,  (he  United  States  Minister  to  Greece,  deserve 
a  word  or  two  of  special  mention. 

Mr.  Philemon  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Athens  C«n- 
tury,  and  as  such  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  of  pure  and 
elegant  Greek.  During  his  busy  career  he  has  served  as  Mayor 
of  Athens,  and  he  was  master  of  ceremonies  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Crown  Prince's  marriage  to  Sophia,  sister  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  The  exjierience  ho  gained  then  will  assist  him  now  in 
his  more  difficult  task  of  putting  Athens  in  order  for  tho  Olym- 
pian games. 

Mr.  Alexander  is  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  is  an  enthnsiaet  on 
the  subject  of  athletics.  Bicycling  is  his  favorite  form  of  sport, 
and  he  frequently  takes  a  run  to  Plialornm  or  to  the  field  of  Mara- 
thon and  back,  A  patriotic  American,  he  will  use  all  his  influ- 
ence to  see  that  his  country  is  woU  roprescutcd  at  Athena  tiiis 
spring  ;  a  broad  scholar  and  an  ardent  Philhellcne,  his  subscrip- 
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Ittoii  Ittda  the  list  o{  contributions  to  tho  games,  aud  he  has 
oifered  one  of  tlie  prizes. 

The  programme  will  be  more  varied  than  it  was  in  ancient 
times.  It  will  include  long  aud  short  distance  running,  jump- 
ing, turning,  fencing,  wrestling,  shooting,  rowing  and  yachting, 
bicTcling,  swimming,  lawn  tennis  and  cricket.  This  programme, 
,  18  Bubject  to  additions.     From  present  indications  there 

Ai  immense  tbrong  in  attendance  at  the  games.     Athletic 

cinbe  in  all  countries  have  siguided  their  intention  of  sending 
.representatives.  Prominent  among  these  is  tho  New  York 
Atbletio  Club.  Aa  this  latter  organization  has  recently  dis- 
tingoisheil  itself  by  a  number  of  record  breaking  performances,  it 
fihonld  carry  home  more  than  one  olive  crown  from  the  Stadium. 
Judges  for  the  new  games  are  to  be  selected  from  the  various 
nationalities  represented,  but  each  committee  will  have  a  Greek 
for  chairman.  King  George  himself  will  place  upon  the  heads  of 
the  victors  silver  crowns,  made  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
wreathe  of  wild  olive. 

Some  of  the  archffiologiats  will  doubtless  see  an  incongruous 
feature  in  the  introduction  of  such  sports  as  bicycling  and  lawn 
tenuis  at  the  Olympian  games.  Let  such  draw  a  moral  from  the 
history  of  the  games  themselves.  Were  tliey  not  limited  at  first 
to  mere  trials  of  speed  and  endurance  in  footracing  ?  Afterwards 
chariot  racing  was  introduced,  throwing  the  discus,  archery,  etc., 
proving  that  even  in  classical  times  physical  training  kept  abreast 
of  the  progress  of  the  world. 

Would  any  of  the  sticklers  for  classical  purity  like  to  see 
boxing  with  the  cestus  revived  ?  An  epigram  tells  us  of  one  boxer 
who,  after  a  four-hours*  bout,  was  unrecognizable  when  he  re- 
turned home,  "  not  only  by  his  dog,  but  even  by  his  follow 
citizens."  There  will  be  no  pugilism  in  the  Stadium,  as  the 
Oreek  of  to-day  does  not  regard  it  as  a  civilized  sport. 

The  King  of  Macedonia,  it  is  said,  was  compelled  to  prove 
himself  of  pure  Hellenic  blood  before  he  was  allowed  to  compete 
at  Olyropia,  The  world  is  too  big  now  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
All  of  us  who  love  beauty,  who  have  done  no  impiety  or  sacrilege, 
who  believe  in  fair  play,  and  who  have  stoat  hearts,  are  Greeks 
io  the  highest  sense. 

GEORQE  HofiXOK. 
TOJU  CLUI.— NO.  473.  18 


OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  OUR  CONSULAR 
SERVICE. 

BT  OHABLES  DUDLBY  WABNBB. 


Why  are  we  beaten  by  England  and  Germany  in  onr  co 
tition  for  the  trade  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  in  < 
markets  where  our  skill  and  the  quality  of  our  goods  should  give 
ns  better  fortunes  ? 

A  casnal  remark  in  a  popular  periodical  some  months  ago, 
which  attributed  our  failure  in  this  respect  largely  to  our  ineflS- 
cient  consular  service,  brovight  upon  me  correspondence  froni 
consuls  and  from  business  men,  which  induced  me  to  give  the 
subject  more  serious  study,  by  examining  consular  reports  aud 
consulting  manufacturers.  Since  this  correspondence  was  pro- 
voked there  has  appeared  an  executive  order  in  regard  to  the 
service  which  puts  a  new  aspect  npon  the  matter,  and  appears  to 
be  a  firm  step  in  a  radical  reform.  The  subject  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  our  national  prosperity  that  I  trust  a  slight 
review  of  it  will  not  be  inopportune.  This  extension  of  our  ex- 
port trade  can  conveniently  be  considered  under  three  heads  : 

1.  The  Consular  Service. 

2.  The  Action  of  Manufacturers,  Merchants  and  Exporters. 
.3.  The  Active  Interest  of  the  Government, 

1.  The  Consular  Service.  The  Executive  order  of  September 
20,  1895,  provided,  in  the  words  of  the  President's  last  annoal 
message  : 

"  That  after  that  date  anj  vacancy  in  a  consnlate  or  commercial  agency, 
with  an  annual  salary  or  compensation  from  ofBciala  of  not  more  ttiaa 
$3,500,  or  less  than  ♦1,000,  should  be  filled  either  by  transfer  or  promotion 
from  some  other  position  under  the  Department  of  State,  of  a  character 
tending  to  qualify  the  iucuml)ent  for  the  position  to  be  filled ;  or  by  the 
appointment  of  a  pemon  not  under  tba  Department  of  State,  but  having  pr« 
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'^oQii;  mred  under  and  ahown  his  capacity  and  fitness  for  consalar  duty: 
■vbytht  Appointment  of  a  person  who,  having  been  selected  by  the  Presi- 
<t<Dt(Uul  sent  to  n  board  for  examination.  Lb  found,  npon  sach  examination, 
lobe  qaitlified  for  the  (losition.    Postii  which  pay  less  than  fl,000  being 
UQtUy,  on  account  of  their  small  compensation,  &lle<l  by  selection  from 
Mde&te  of  the  locality,  it  was  not  deemed  practicable  to  put  them  under 
tb»  ogTr  system.    The  compensation  of  f  3,500  was  adopted  as  the  maximum 
limit.  In  the  classification  for  the  reason  tliat  consular  officers  receiving  more 
.  i  Umt  sum  ore  often  charged  with  functions  and  duties  scarcely  inferior 
'::s'Qity  and  importance  to  those  of  diplomatic  agents,  and  it  wna,  there- 
fore, thought  best  to  continue  their  selection  in  the  discretion  of  the  execu- 
iirt  without  subjecting  them  to  examination  before  a  board.    Excluding 
wrenty-o&e  places  with  compensation  at  present  less  than  |tl,000,  and  fifty- 
Uiree  places  above  the  maximum  in  compensation,  the  number  of  poaitiona 
remaining  within  the  acop«  of  the  order  is  19^." 

Aboard  of  exnminers  is  ajtpointed  to  carry  out  this  order, 
whtcb  it  ia  desired  tiiat  Congress  should  snpplemcut  and  improve 
bjr  lefislatioQ.     Consular  inspectors  are  also  recommended.  This 
IB  a  brave  boginniug,  and  if  it  is  seconded  by  intelligent  public 
opinion,  it  may  load  lo  a  consistent,  organized  consular  system. 
1      It  will  no  donbt  be  found  that  permanent  appointments  to  the 
__«exvire,  aaa,  rule,  with  a  few  outlandish  exceptions,  should  extend 
■  ibi  officers  paid  less    than  $1,000,  because    these  very  offices 
onj  training  schools  in  which  young  men  can  learn  their  business  ; 
and  it  is  imperative   that  the  offices  paying  more  than  12,500 
flboald  bo  open  to  the  ambition  and  reward  of  all  in  the  service, 
it  being  a  life  service  with  promotion  for  ability  and  assignments 
to  the  more  important  posts  according  to  fltneas.     The  question 
of  a  permanent  systematized  service  has  been  often  argued,  but  it 
will  bear  restating. 
^^      The  consul  is  a  business  officer,  without  diplomatic  functions 
^■accept  in  a  few  cases ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics.    That 
^1  '  1  be  intelligent  and  patriotic — thoroughly  American  in 

t;  ^  — goes  without  saying.  Bntto  beofficieat  he  must  also 
hare  business  training,  experience  of  consular  duties,  and  special 
Stneas  for  the  locality  to  which  ho  is  sent.  It  is  a  business  to  be 
learned  like  any  other,  and  it  will  not  be  learned  unless  it  offers 
I  regular  career  to  the  aspirants  for  it.  No  business  man  in  the 
rorld,  no  corporation,  would  undertake  to  carry  on  enterprises 
with  agents  selected  on  account  of  political  services,  and  liable  to 
be  periodically  displaced  by  other  agents  selected  in  like  manner. 
Maii;  good  men  get  consulates  through  political  influence,  but  in 
Uio  «light  tenure  of  thoir  office  they  no  sooner  get  a  little  fitted 
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tor  their  work  than  they  are  thrown  out  by  an  election,  turned 
back  into  politics  to  scramble  for  another  place,  and  their  places 
are  filled  with  green  meu.  The  statomeiit  of  our  plan  shows  lt6 
absurdity.  That  we  do  not  get  iia  goad  tier  vice  aa  other  nations 
get  IS  not  due  to  our  want  of  native  nbilitj  in  our  appointees, 
but  to  the  instability  of  tenure.  If  all  our  present  appointees, 
with  some  weeding  out,  were  trained  into  an  organized  service, 
with  expectation  of  promotion,  and  a  life  career,  we  should  hato 
in  ten  years  an  admirable  service  ;  that  is.  if  the  appointees  were 
compelled  to  have  a  busineBs  training  in  their  occupation,  and  to 
become  familiur  with  the  langiuiges  of  the  posts  they  occupy. 

Up  to  the  present  time  uppointmeDts  are  made  very  often  of 
men  who  can  neither  read,  write  nor  speak  the  language  of  tho 
countries  to  which  they  are  sent.  Tho  consequence  is  that  the 
business  of  the  offices  must  bo  done  by  subordinates  who  are  for- 
eigners, and  sometimes  by  inferior  men  who  will  work  for  small 
pay.  The  consuls  are  compelled  to  rely  upon  these  foreigners 
for  information  upon  all  aubjucts  and  for  nearly  every  official  act 
they  perform.  There  are  many  American  consular  offices  on  the 
Continent,  and  doubtless  elsewhere,  that  could  not  run  a  day 
except  for  the  aid  of  these  foreign  assistants.  These  subordin- 
ates are  commouly  permiineut,  and  they  practically  have  control 
of  the  offices.  They  have  control  because  the  consuls  are  ignor- 
ant of  the  local  language,  and  can  only  get  information  of  our 
commercial  and  busint-ss  relations  seuotid  hand.  It  wonld  be  in- 
teresting to  know  how  many  of  our  statistical  consular  reports 
are  really  the  work  of  foreign  clerks.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a 
criticism  of  them,  but  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  know  that 
our  own  men  were  competent  to  make  them. 

We  have  men  in  the  consular  service  fully  as  bright  and  alert  and 
every  way  competent  tia  consuls  in  the  German,  French  or  English 
eervioe,  and  probably  they  arc  less  liable  to  got  into  a  rut.  But, 
allowing  for  this,  tho  servioe  of  many  other  nations  is  more  effi- 
cient than  ours  because  it  is  system ized  and  permanent,  and 
because  promotion  depends  at  every  stej)  upon  olliciency.  And 
tho  esprit  de  corps  counts  for  much.  But  it  must  be  added  that 
no  service  is  really  good  that  is  not  constantly  watched  and 
weedt'd.  The  tests  of  fitness  cannot  all  be  applied  at  the  entrance. 

Granted  the  necessity  of  an  organized  service,  how  ahull  ap- 
pointments be   made  ?      Objection    is   made   to   admission    by 
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"examinations."  Tho  objection  is  partly  bnt  not  altogether 
>litical.  For  it  is  troe  that  capacities  often  exist  that  no 
»XRininntJon  will  show,  and  that  nifro  book-learning  and 
kbiliCT  to  answer  test  questions  may  exist  with  a  poor 
:t«r  and  want  of  practical  ability  in  affairs.  But  we 
iMt  bare  some  system.  Tho  alternative  to  examination  is 
political  fuTor.  Wo  know  how  uncertain  a  test  of  capacity  that 
is.  Examination,  a  proper  examination  fitted  to  the  service  re- 
quired, will  show  at  least  two  tliinj^  :  general  intelligence,  and 
knowledge  of  languages,  tt  will  be  adniitliid  without  argument 
that  a  consnl  should  know  the  language  of  the  country  to  which 
heisaent.     Admission  by  examination,  as  in  England,  is  the 

'democrutic  method.  No  ohisn  Ib  favored,  no  game  of  politics  is 
pUyud.  Every  poor  lad  in  England  who  has  ability  has  as  good 
a  chanc«  for  the  service  as  the  rich  or  the  arititocracy.     It  should 

,bo  BO  in  America. 

Examination,  to  be  enre,  is  not  everything.     The  candidate 
loald  go  into  a  subordinate  clerkship  on  pcobation  to  learn  his 

'  business.  If  he  is  incompetent  he  should  be  dropped.  But  if  lie 
derviups  capacity  and  does  good  service  he  should  be  promoted, 
and  have  a  tenure  during  good  behavior.  And  at  the  end  of  a  life 
service  he  should  be  pensioned.  This  k  a  clear  perquisite  of  any 
moderately  paid  life  service  to  the  state.     We  sbonld  have  no 

■  difficulty  in  appending  this  to  onr  consular  service,  if  we  were  not 

'  now  loaded  down  almost  to  the  sinking  point  with  nunccussary 
war  pcnsiouH. 

The  replies  of  the  consuls  in  regnrd  to  the  causes  of  our  lack 
of  foreign  trade  are  various,  as  will  appear  in  selections  from 
th«ir  reports,  but  they  have  no  donbt  that  in  its  personnel  it  is 
as  good  as  any  other.  The  duty  of  the  consul,  it  is  B.iid,  ia 
primarily  to  see  that  onr  government  is  not  cheated  in  the  value 
of  its  importations,  to  take  care  of  the  government  property,  and 
to  relieve  distressed  seamen  and  travellers.  Incidentally  it  is  to 
encourage  the  sale  of  American  products.     That  success  in  this 

ilaat  respect  is  not  greater  ia  not  the  fault  of  tho  consuls,  but 
arises  from  quite  other  causes,  one  of  them  being  the  strange  in- 
difference of  American    manufacturers    and    exporters  to  the 

lipecifiG  directions  for  increasing  their  trade  in  different  countries 

"COBTeyed  in  tho  consular  reports.  Another  prime  cause  is  one 
HuX  u  also  referred  to  by  mannfactarers  and  exporters  and  that 
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is  lack  of  enfficient  and  regular  transportation  between  oar  poi 
and  those  of  Central  and  South  America.  Other  corresponde 
censure  our  government  for  lack  of  interest  in  our  foreign  t 
and  failure  to  encourage  regular  linea  of  commnnication.  0th 
Kovemments,  it  is  said,  interest  thenisolres  in  the  matter 
take  active  measures  to  assist  the  merchants  by  fostering  regul 
steamship  communication.  The  English  and  Gorman  lines 
paid  by  their  respective  governments  for  carrying  the  mails 
sufficient  sura  to  insure  their  perraanonce,  and  the  merchanta  < 
establish  agencies  vrith  a  certainty  that  their  trade  will  i 
languish  for  want  of  communication.  The  policy  of  our  gove 
ment  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this ;  our  mail  service  is  conduct 
with  the  single  idea  of  cheapness  and  we  liave  only  uncerti 
communication  with  our  South  American  neighbors. 

It  is  argued  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  arouse  man 
facturers  and  exporters  to  intelligent,  vigorous  and  united  actio 
It  is  easy  to  grumble;  it  requires  study  and  well-directed  out 
prise  to  attack  the  problem  as  the  inhabitants  and  govcrumei 
of  England  and  Germany  attack  it.  The  laissez  fatre  methi 
will  not  solve  it,  any  more  than  that  will  remove  the  financ; 
and  moral  plague-spot  in  our  national  life — the  greenback  a] 
legal-tender  monstrosity. 

It  is  true  that  the  stimulation  of  our  exports  is  only  one 
the  duties  of  a  consul,  and  an  incidental  duty,  but  it  has  como 
be  regarded  as  very  important.  It  is  also  true  that  our  ser 
has  greatly  improved  in  the  past  fifteen  years — that  I  think  is 
matter  of  general  observation.  The  character  of  the  conauhtr 
ports  shows  this.  The  extracts  from  them  published  montU 
are  of  great  value,  full  of  statistical  information,  suggestions 
to  our  economic  legislation,  and  in  detail  instructive  to  ( 
Hiaunfacturers  and  traders  as  to  the  kind  of  goods  wanted  in  i 
various  markets,  and  as  to  the  best  means  of  reaching  th 
markets.  Given  a  fair  chance  of  training  and  system,  I  bells 
our  service  would  speedily  surpass  all  others  in  enterprise  and 
application  of  common  sense,  in  inventiveness  and  shrewdness. 

2.  The  Action  of  Manufacturers  and  Exporters,    The  cons 
can  give  information  about  markets,  about  the  kind  of  go< 
wanted  and  most  likely  to  sell  ;  they  can  encourage  trade,  b 
they  cannot  create  it.     The  initiative  must  be  with  oar  o' 
mannfacturers  and  traders.    They  must  understand  the  marki 
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they  mast  make  the  goods  suited  to  it  (which  may  differ  from  tho 
goods  suited  to  the  American  market)  if  they  really  waut  the 
market,  and  they  must  have  active  agents  on  the  ground,  and 
tbey  most  find  means  of  sending  on  their  products  regularly. 

The  charge  is  made  that  our  manufactarcrs  are  sluggish,  and 
ihow  lack  of  intelligent  enterprise  in  this  matter.  They  seem  to 
be  Trailing  for  some  circumstance,  some  action  of  the  government 
may  be,  to  open  the  way  for  them.  They  are  ingenious  and  in- 
rvotive,  they  improre  processes,  and  make  better  and  better 
goods  at  a  lower  cost  of  manufacture,  bat  their  energies 
seem  to  stop  at  the  point  of  delivery.  The  English,  on  the 
contrary,  anderstand  that  a  part  of  their  business  is  to  find  and 
create  markets.  And  the  government  seconds  them  in  this  ;  its 
action  is  even  stigmatized  as  the  '•Manchester  policy."  But  the 
nuiDufactarerB  take  the  initiative.  One  of  tho  most  notable 
things  in  the  English  Industrial  Midland  is  tho  thought  and  tho 
energy  spent  on  getting  markets.  Goo<is  are  mado  to  suit  the 
tattes  and  traditions  of  all  sorts  of  civilizations  and  all  sorts  of 
barbarisms.  And  both  these  specialties  and  the  regular  English 
gooda  are  pashed  upon  the  world.  Agents,  tnivt-Uers,  drnnimera 
are  sent  everywhere,  the  English  consuls  are  made  to  be  active  in 
promoting  trade,  and  steamship  lines,  established  by  private  en- 
terprise, go  regularly  to  every  part  of  the  globe.  When  these 
We  established  the  government  at  once  adopts  the  lines  and  sns- 
taios  them  by  a  liberal  grant  for  carrying  the  mails  regularly. 
The  English  are  not  only  lively  manufacturers,  they  are  rosource- 
ful  merchants  as  well.  They  are  pushers  in  small  things  as  well 
as  great.  The  London  tailors  and  boot-makers,  when  they  get  a 
foreign  customer  follow  him  up,  they  constantly  solicit  his 
orders,  they  send  agents  and  establish  in  central  points  offices  to 
get  orders. 

Germany,  in  late  years,  is  scarcely  second  in  this  endeavor. 
The  German  success,  in  tho  exhibit  of  machinery  at  Chicago,  has 
stimulated  the  manufacturers  and  the  leading  technical  and  scien- 
tific journals  to  new  efforts.  Highly  educated  agents  of  uiauu- 
factnrers  are  to  be  sent  out,  to  Africa  a&  well  as  to  South  Amer- 
ica, to  study  the  export  question,  to  report  on  the  wants  of  special 
markets,  and  to  drum  op  trade.  This  will  cost  money.  No  sin- 
gle firm  conid  stand  the  expense.  A  multitude  of  manufactur- 
ers, therefore,  clab  together,  sharing  the  responsibility  and  tho 
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cost,  and  the  profita  in  ciiae  of  saccess.  The  report?  are  the  coB* 
mon  property  of  the  Biibscribers.  It  is  now  a  rentable  move- 
ment. The  government  at  once  expressed  a  lively  interest  and 
Tiromised  aid.  As  long  ago  as  1893  nineteen  firms,  representing 
7,500  workmen,  had  subscribed.  The  details  of  this  movenietit 
are  interesting,  but  a  hint  of  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  our  en- 
terprising people,  whoso  ingenuity  is  always  pushing  them  on  to 
what  is  called  over  production.  We  can  make  just  as  good  ma- 
chines as  any  people  in  the  world,  indeed  the  American  machine 
is,  we  verily  believe,  the  best  in  the  world.  But  the  point  here  is 
that  we  should  make  what  the  markets  demand.  A  consular 
report  from  Cheninitz  says  :  ••  Let  us  give  the  South  Americana 
Bnch  shapes  as  they  prefer,  but  finished  as  we  finish.  There  is 
nothing  made  in  England  or  Gennany  in  the  machine  or  tool  line 
that  Wo  cannot  make  as  good  or  better.  If  the  South  American 
prefers  plain  to  polished,  heavy  to  light,  rough  to  smooth,  let  him 
havethom.  It  is  much  easier  to  sell  a  man  what  he  thinks  he  want< 
than  it  is  to  8a1  I  him  what  we  think  he  ought  to  buy.  Our  hammers, 
liitUilidts,  axes,  spades,  shovels,  planes,  angers,  bits,  putunt  stocks 
and  bits,  wringers,  sewingandwashingmachines,  hair-cutters,  and 
tools  of  every  profession  and  description  should  beat  not  only  Ger- 
many's but  England's,  in  every  South  American  city  and  market. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why,  with  our  improved  methods  and 
our  well-known  superior  machinery  and  quicker  workmanship, 
wo  should  Jiot  make  them  as  cheap.  I  know  we  can  produce  them 
better.  I<ot  mm  also,  then,  send  out  engineer  agents — men  trained 
in  moohunio»,  and  able  to  spoak  Spanish,  French,  or  other  lan- 
guages. Let  tlu-'in  carry  catalogues  and  commissions  to  sell  any- 
thing from  a  paper  of  pins  to  a  Corliss  engine.  Let  our  maun- 
facturers,  emulating  the  Germans,  unite  to  pay  the  expenses. 
Let  groat  efforts  be  concentrated  in  places  offering  a  market." 

In  regard  to  this  German  movement  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  German  government  is  making  an  innovation  in  its  consular 
service.  One  report  from  Bamberg  says  :  "  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  German  consuls  by  profession — the  appoinlment  of  hon- 
orary consular  officers  being  now  gradually  on  the  decline  in 
Germany — are  to  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  pioneers  in  the 
lervice  of  German  commerce.  However,  it  must  not  bo  forgotten 
that  thoy  are  aided  in  tlit'ir  efforts  by  the  various  industrial 
brunches  themsolvc8>  whereas  American  consular  officers  receive 
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bat  little  support  of  that  nature.  As  long  as  American  firms 
whose  prodiictH  wonlil,  iu  all  probability,  find  a  ready  sale  in 
Enroi>vari  uiarkcta,  fail  to  eecuro  such  territory  by  moans  ol 
capable  representatives,  the  unaided  efforts  of  a  consalar  officer 
would  meet  with  small  success." 

Take  the  case  of  Sun  Siilvjidor.  American  goods  there  have 
the  highest  reputation  ;  the  English  and  German  goods  are 
inferior  but  they  are  cheaper.  The  consuls  think  that  wo  are  at 
disadrant-igc  owing  to  our  short  credit  system  and  onr  lack  of 
transportation  facilities,  which  prodncos  the  anomalous  result  of 
chfaper  freight  rates  from  European  than  from  American  ports. 
With  lower  fri'ighta  our  goods  could  be  sold  cheaper. 

A  curious  illustration  of  our  unsystematic  and  careless  handl- 
ing of  export  goods  is  in  the  cotton  trade.  In  comparison  with 
the  Egyptian  and  Indian  bales,  the  American  is  so  badly  packed 
as  to  cause  great  loss  ;  the  covers  burst  and  the  cotton  is  scattered, 
or  stolen,  or  badly  damaged  by  rain  and  mud.  The  Consul  at 
OhemnitB  exhibits  photographs  of  the  appearance  of  bales  that 
arrire  there.  The  Ejjyptian  and  Indian  are  solid  and  in  good 
order;  the  American  is  in  a  very  disorganized  condition.  This 
cause-3  just  complaint. 

In  Pern,  England,  Germany  and  other  European  countries 
walk  away  with  the  bulk  of  the  trade  that  might  be  ours.  Peru 
bM  one  of  the  most  genial  climates  in  the  world,  and  unlimited 
resonrcea  for  producing  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  rice,  petroleum, 
salts,  etc.,  etc.  It  would  be  a  most  profitable  country  for  us  to 
cultivate.  Why  do  we  not  have  its  trade  ?  The  consul,  passing 
by  conaiderations  of  our  economic  policy,  says  :  "  The  failure  of 
the  American  people  and  government  to  provide  easy,  cheap  and 
•jnjck  transportation  for  mails,  freights  and  travel  most,  hoM^ever, 
be  largely  acconutuble  for  this  condition."  Take  one  illustra- 
tion: "San  Francisco  mails  are  carried  to  New  Orleans  in  less 
than  five  days.  As  steamships  can  go  from  New  Orleans  to  Colon 
in  less  than  four  days,  it  follows  that  San  Francisco  fast  mails 
could  be  conveyed  that  way  to  Panama  in  nine  days.  It  now 
^B  takes  the  San  Francisco  mails  twenty-two  days  to  reach  Panama 
^^P  by  the  Pacific  Slail  steamers."  From  Callao  to  Colon  ia  1,600 
W        milett,  from  Colon  to  New  Orleans  1,370,  or  3,970  in  all.     From 

■  Callao  to  Colon  1.600,  from  Colon  to  New  York  2.020,  or  3,626 

■  In  all.    From  Callao  to  Colon  1,600,  from  Colon  to  principal 
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European  ports  5,500,  or  7,100  in  all.      "  With  an  enterp 
worthy  of  imitation,  some  seveutj  European  steamers  ply  rcgu 
larly  between  European  ports  and  Colon.     Among  these  a  Live 
pool  line  has  steamers  which  on  their  return  trip  stop  at  Ne 
Orleans  to  complete  cargo,  but  which,  on  their  way  out,  do  nd 
stop  at  New  Orleans.     The  effect  is  obvious.     New  Orleans,  th 
nearest  American  seaport — which  is  the  natural  outlet  of  tb 
great  valleys  of  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi  and  tho  Ohio^is 
left  undisturbed  in  its  strange  isolation  from  the  South  American 
countries  on  the  Pacific  Ocean."  The  whole  report,  dated  Callao, 
February,  1894,  is  worth  the  attention  of  all  our  manufacturers 
and  exporters. 

Wo  are  at  an  equal  disadvantage  in  the  trade  with  Uraguay. 
Here  also,  the  first  question  to  be  settled  is   that  of  transports 
tion.     But  there  are  other  considerations.     Our  manufacturers 
do  not  make  the  effort  that  the  Europeans  constantly  put  fortJu 
"  Let  the  American   merchant  and  manufacturer  be  just    aa 
accommodating  as  his  European  competitor  in  the  manufacture 
and  get-up  of  his  goods,  iu  the  terms  of  sale  and  the  way  be  plaoee 
his  goods  before  the  trade.     Let  him  adopt  the  modus  operandi — 
or  rather  improve  upon  it  if  he  can — of  his  competitors."    They 
hare  no  objection  to  American  raw  material,  but  they  unitedly 
work  against  American  manufactured  goods.  Another  suggestion 
is  that  there  shall  be  an  American  bank  in  Uruguay.    Nearly  all 
tho  business  is  done  through  foreign  banks — English  chiefly.   Wi 
are  paying  England  a  tribute  on  the  business  wo  arc  doing  iu  thi 
country. 

Attention  is  called  also  to  Para,  a  city  that  commands  50, 
miles  of  navigable  rivers  which  float  and  extend  her  trade,  and 
flow  through  one  of  earth's  richest  valleys.  Here  is  a  splendid 
field  for  our  enterprise.  But  here  again,  is  almost  absolute  lack 
of  regular  transportation  by  sea.  "The  only  articles  of  which 
wo  have  a  monopoly  in  Para  are  flour,  lumber  and  keroeeno  ;^| 
whereas  we  should  be  suppling  all  the  cotton  goods,  instead  of 
the  very  small  proportion  we  now  send  there.  The  universal  cry 
of  men  representing  American  houses  at  Para  is  that  our  manu- 
facturers will  not  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  market,  while 
English,  French  and  German  manufuctnrera  accede  to  every 
demand."  Greatly  needed  are  wholesale  distributing  hoosee  and 
banking  facilities. 
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With  friendly  Venezuela,  better  disposed  to  us  than  any  other 
f  power,  there  is  no  excase  for  tlie  want  of  energy  in  our  merchants 
r»ud  inaiuifacturerB   in    regard   to  occupying  the  inviting  field. 
iJSere,  however,  a  consular  report  furnishes  on  illustration  of  the 
jeffoct  of  the  vacillation  in  ourecouomiclcgislation.     Our  exports 
jlo  Venezuela,  the  consul  testifies,  bear  a  direct  relation  to  our 
jimporta  of  her  protlucts.     In  1891  she  sent  us  products  to  the 
lvalue  of  #8,000,000  (gold).     Tbia  waa  paid  for  by  purchase  of 
I  merchandise  in  the   United   States  instead  of  in  Europe.     The 
eituation  underwent  a  change  when  it  was  announced  that  duties 
would  be  levied  on  Venezuelan  products.     Maracaibo  coffee — the 
3C8t  in  the  republic — was  unknown  in  Europe.     It  all  went  to  the 
[XTnited  States,  and  was  paid  for  by  American  products.     With 
the  change  in  legislation  this  coffee  was  thrown  upon  European 
(markets,  and  much  of  the  merchandise  heretofore  had  from  the 
JUnited  States   was  purcha£ed   in   Europe.     Our  trade  steadily 
|clecreased,  and  when,  later,  "the duties  were  finally  removed  and 
[Yeneznelsn  coffee  was  again  permitted  free  entry,"   a  tenth  only 
lof  the  Venezuelan  berry  that  we  formerly  received  entered  our 
[ports.     It  will  take  years  to  recover  our  trade  lost  in  this  one 
item.    But  our  traders  cannot  too  soon  be  on  hand  to  take  advan- 
'tage  of  the  expiration  of  the  European  contracts.      These  ex- 
amples illustrate  the  sitttation.    It  is  not  one  of  which  Americans 
can  be  proud.     In  regard  to  foreign  trade,  our  country  seems,  in 
comparison  with  foreign  countries,  an  inert  mass,  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up.     If  our  manufacturers  and  merchants 
showed  the  same  energy,  the  same  intelligence,  the  same  adapta- 
bility to  the  market  in  foreign  that  they  show  in  domestic  trade, 
we  should  fear  no  competition.     We  go  on  inventing  and  making 
|the  beat  goods  in  the  world ,  but  when  it  comes  to  delivery  we  seem 
I  to  be  paralyzed.     We  seem  content  with  our  superior  products, 
1  hoping  that  the  world  will  find  out  l»ow  good  they  are,  and  come 
and  buy.     With  our  skill  aad  increasing  capital,  the  day  has  come 
when  we  make  more  goods  than  the  home  market  can  consume. 
This  condition  of  what  we  call  over-production  will  be  intensified 
year  by  year.     But  we  have  no  right  to  whine  about  over-produc- 
tion so  long  as  we  are  supine  in  seeking  markets  for  our  products. 
The  consuls  complain  that  their  reports  of  the  foreign  situation 
are  not  read  or  not  heeded  by  our  manufacturers  and  exporters. 
Some  German  traders  complain  that  they  cannot  deal  directly 
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with  our  mannfactarers  as  they  wiah   to  do.     They  are  turned  | 
over  to  misoellaneons  commission  houses. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  .some  maunfacturera,  who  do  not : 
make  an  effort  to  establish  mmins  of  commuuicalion.  as  the  Eng- 
lish do,  that  the  Sonth  AniericaQ  game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 
Their  governments  and  policies  are  so  shifting  and  nnccrtain  that 
it  is  diflBcult  to  establish  satisfactory  relations  among  them.  The 
Sonthern  dealers  reqniro  longer  credits  than  are  agreeable,  and 
have  slack  bnsines-s  habits  very  unprofitable  to  conform  to. 
Other  nations,  especially  Germany,  coutinnally  imitate  the  first- 
class  American  goods,  produce  inferior  and  cheaper  qualities,  and 
connterfeit  our  trade-marks.  The  Americans  have  an  honorable 
reluctance  to  lower  the  standard  of  thoir  products  below  the 
American  standiird.  They  also  complain  of  want  of  goverumodt 
encouragement  of  transportation,  but  they  complain  still  more  of 
our  fluctuating  economic  and  financial  policy,  of  the  frequent 
changes  in  duties,  the  establishment  and  withdrawal  of  reciproci- 
ties, and  a  general  unsettled  action  in  which  in  the  matter  of] 
trade  and  investment  of  capital  and  establishment  of  forei^ 
agencies  no  foresight  will  avail.  Not  English,  French  or  Oer-j 
man  traders  have  to  contend  with  such  an  uncertainty. 

3.  The  Active  Interest  of  the  Qovernment.  By  this  I  do  not  | 
refer  to  its  discriminating  economic  legislation,  nor  to  the  com- 
plete organization  of  the  consular  service.  There  are  other  legiti- 
mate methods  by  which  the  government  can  encourage  and 
promote  trade  without  going  beyond  ita  province.  They  are 
modern,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  most  con- 
servative governments  in  the  enterprising  nations,  by  France, 
England  and  Germany.  A  brief  description  of  their  nature 
would  be  that  they  bring  the  governments  of  the  country  into 
close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the  industries,  the  trade,  and 
commerce  of  their  countries.  This  is  an  industrial  age,  and  in 
response  to  this  the  action  of  government  in  its  foreign  relations 
must  bo  quite  as  much  concerned  with  industrial  aa  with  diplo- 
matic problems. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  by  the  testimony  of  manafacturera, 
merchants,  and  consular  agents,  that  a  chief  cause  of  our  un- 
satisfactory trade,  as  has  been  said,  especially  with  the  natious 
south  of  na,  is  a  lack  of  easy,  frequent,  regular  ateam  communi- 
cation.   It  is  clearly  not  the  business  of  the  government  to  ran 
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ateAmships,  any  more-tliau  it  is  to  build  warehouses.  Steam  com- 
muQicatioD  must  come  from  private  initiative.     But  when  any 
line  promoting  the  business  of  the  country  is  established,  it  is 
qnite  within  the  wisdom  and  duty  of  the  government,  touching 
its  customs  receipts,  its  internal  revenue,  to  aid   the  country  in 
being  prosperous  by  liberal  payment  to  ali  such  lines  for  carrying 
the  mails.     All  wise  governments  do  this,  whether  their  general 
policy  be  free  trade,  fair  trade,  or  protection.  It  is  good  business, 
A  second  methmi  of  aiding  our  industries  and  our  trade  with 
foreign  ports  is  indicated  in  a  sentence  quoted  in  one  of  onr  con- 
sular   reports     from     the    RevKe   de    Commerce    Exteriettr  of 
;  October,  1893:     "The  obligationj)f  the  State  to  give  information 
to  merchanta  as  to  the  melliods  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  open 
foreign  markets  to  Fremsh  products."    This  would  involve  the 
oseof  our  conxuJar  service  io  procuring  information,  its  publica- 
tion, and  its  distribution.     The  Germans  are  alive  to  the  value  of 
this  work,  and  the  government  actively  co-operates  with  the  man- 
Infnctnrers  and  traders  in  it.     Our  own  govorntneut  is  not  blind 
I  to  this.     The  character  of  our  own  consular  reports  has  vastly  im- 
proved in  this  respect  in  the  last  few  yetirs.      Besides  giving  mere 
HAtisties,  which  always  need  an  explanation,  the  consuls  study 
jcaudcaof  the  lack  of  tnule,  tell  how  it  cuu  beimproved,  and  speak 
[of  the  reaourcca  of  the  country  and  the  taster  of  the  people  they  are 
sdited  to.     Not  all  these  reports  are  valuable  or  trustworthy, 
Mue  many  of  those  who  make  them  lack  training  and  experi- 
[ence,  but  mouth  by  month  onr  government  prints  a  masfi  of  in- 
formation of  the  greatest  interest  to  our  business  men.     So  far 
as  a  stranger  can  judge,  our  bureau  of  statistics  selects  wisely  and 
printa  judiciously  and  liberally. 

But  there  is  evidence  that   these  reports  are  unheeded  (so 
[some  of  the  consuls  complain),  and  they  probably  are  not  widely 
[read,  and  do  not  full  into  the  hands  of  business   men  who  would 
profit  by  them.     It  needs  to  esLablish  a  more  sympathetic  con- 
nection between  the  ofBcials  at  Washington  and  the  business  men 
ftnd  interests  of  the  country.     As  I  understand  it,  our  govern- 
ment publishes  this  information  and  that  ends  its  concern.      The 
[roerchants  want  reports  that  contain  practical  information,  pre- 
[ciae  data,  as  to  what  can  be  done  and  bow  it  can  be  done,  and 
lol  dry  statiatics  such  as  would  suit  a  writer  on  economics-     The 
jDBiils  can  be  trained  lo  give  these.     But  bow  shall  the  facts 
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reach  business  men  ?  Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  n^leofc  or 
obtnsenesB  of  the  basiness  public  or  to  the  goremment  bnrean, 
there  is  a  defect  in  the  oommnnication  of  this  information.  A 
manafaotnrer  or  exporter  cannot,  or  thinks  he  oannott'keep  the 
ran  of  all  the  literature  on  this  subject.  But  every  week  or 
every  day,  he  wants  precise,  definite  information  on  some  partic- 
nlar  point,  as  to  some  port  of  trade.  How  can  he  get  it  ?  The 
Revue  suggests  this  plan:  "A  set  of  employees  con> 
stantly  occupied  in  making  abstracts  of  French  official  and 
foreign  reports  and  newspapers  and  in  extracting  from  them 
whatever  would  interest  our  commerce.  Another  group  to  in- 
scribe those  abstracts  or  the  indication  of  their  origin  (the 
original  being  carefully  classified)  upon  cards  which  should  be 
always  accessible.  Finally,  a  third  group  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  answer  inquiries,  either  verbally  or  in  writing.  Thanks  to 
the  cards  these  answers  could  be  easy  and  that  which  would  be 
furnished  would  be  real  information.  Extracts  from  these  indi- 
cations would  be  forwarded  to  the  chambers  of  commerce,  the 
syndicate  chambers,  the  exportation  companies,  and  by  this 
means  French  commerce  could  be  usefully  informed." 

I  am  iucapable  of  judging  of  the  value  of  this  as  a  practical 
plan.  I  quote  it  to  emphasize  the  defect  of  which  we  are  all 
conscious.  But  in  considering  this  whole  subject  of  government 
aid  to  trade,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  initiative  is  to 
come  from  the  people  themselves.  Oiven  a  competent  consular 
service,  and  legitimate  encouragement  in  transportation,  they 
must  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

Chas.  Dudley  Warkeb. 


WHAT    SHALL    WE    DO    WITH    THE    EXCISE 

QUESTION  ? 
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The  eTils  of  free,  or  nnregnlatcd,  trade  in  nlcoholic  beverages 
are  universally  acknowledged  ;  in  every  civilized  government  the 
traffic  is  controlled,  or  regulated,  by  law.  The  object  of  the 
regnlation  is  to  lessen  the  evils  of  a  trade,  which  no  government 
has  been  able  to  snccessfally  prohibit. 

"Whether  the  craving  of  man  for  stimulating  drinks  is  natural, 
or  artificial,  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  demand  for  alco- 
bolic  liquors,  in  some  form,  is  universal,  and  the  laws  for  its 
ppression  and  regnlation  are  greater,  in  number  and  variety, 
than  uU  other  laws  affecting  the  social  life  of  man.  Such  laws 
have  generally  taken  one  of  two  forms,  eitlier  that  of  absolute 
prohibition,  or  of  regulation  and  control  through  excise,  or 
license  laws.  Prohibition  has  been  tried,  and  proved  a  failure, 
except  in  a  few  States  in  which  there  are  no  large  cities.  I  pro- 
pose to  consider,  briefly,  only  the  question  of  the  license  system, 
and  to  inquire  what  plan  will  probably  produce  the  best  results. 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself  is  :  What  form  of  license 
will  minimize  the  evils  of  the  trade  ? 

Second.  How  can  such  law  bo  most  effectually  enforced, 
without  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizen  ? 

Third.  What  fee,  or  rate  of  license,  will  best  advance  the 
d  sought,  of  lessening  the  evils  of  the  business,  and  at  the  same 
me  bring  the  largest  possible  returns  to  the  State,  or  munici- 
pality ? 

In  considering  these  questions,  it  is  not  wise  to  indulge  in 
theories  as  to  what  law  might  prove  the  most  effectual,  under  im- 

nary  conditions  ;  but  rather  to  confine  ourselves  to  an  examin- 
,tion  of  the  laws,  which  in  some  of  the  States  have  been  found  to 
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work  well,  and,  after  a  trial  of  a  number  of  years,  have  received 
the  general  approval  of  the  people. 

The  present  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  does  not  seem  to 
meet  with  tlie  approval  of  any  chiss  of  our  citizens.     It  is  diOi- 
cult  to  uudorstand  wliy  it  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
liquor  dealers  themselves,  because,  under  it,   their  numbers  aroj 
larger,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other  State, 
and  the  average  fees  are  less.     It  certainly  does  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  any  of  the  people  who  desire  to  see  the  business  tlior-^ 
oughly   under  control,   and  the  law  uniformly  enfurced.     The 
chief  fault  of  the  Now  York  law  is  that  it  ke^pa  tlie  excise  ques- 
tion constautly  in  politics,  both  locally  and  in  the  State  at  lurge.j 
The  law  does  not  fix  the  license  fee,  but  between  a  very  low  tnia^ 
imnm,  and  a  moderate  maximum,  it  leaves  eacli  locality  free 
make  the  rate  what  it  likes.     This  Iciids  to  contests  at  each  elcc 
tiou  of  excise  commissioners,  the  voters  being  divided — some  favJ 
oriug  the  maximum  rate,  and  some  the  minimum,  and  some 
ing  opposed  to  any  license  at  all.     The  result  is  the  low  rate  usu^ 
ally  wins.     The  law  should  fix  the  rate  absolutely,  making  gradf 
for  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  for  the  third  class,  for  vil- 
lages, and  for  the  country  districts,  leaving  no  discretion  what-^j 
ever  with  the  Excise  Board.  ^| 

The  law  fails  to  make  proper  provisions  for  its  enforcement.^^ 
In  the  cities,  the  police  are  required  to  make  arrests  for  violation^! 
of  the  law,  but  they  do  not  enforce  the  law,  unless  constantI]^| 
nrged  to  do  so  by  the  Police  Commissioners,  or  those  in  authority^^^ 
There  is  a  constant  temptation  for  the  police  to  sell  protection  to 
the  dealers  ;  in  other  words  to  levy  blackmail.    When  the  police 
do  perform  tlioir  duty  and  make  arrests,  there  is  great  delay  in 
the  courts,  and  many  oases  are  never  tried  at  all,  as  the  records  in 
the  District  Attorney's  office  prove.       In  the  rural  districts  th* 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  left,  mostly,  to  the  voluntary  act  of  tl 
private  citizen  in  making  complaints.     The  private  citizen  dofi 
not  like  to  incur  the  dangerof  acting  as  a  detective,  in  makinj 
complaints    against     his    neighbor ;    consequently,    few    com^ 
plaints  are  made,  and  the  law  is  constantly  violated.      It  fre 
queutly   happens  that  a  cotumnnity  is  aroused   at  the  open  an^ 
flagrant  violation  of  the  law ;  then  tho  citizens  make  commoi 
cause,  by  the  organization  of  law  and  order  leagues,  which  assuz 
tho  responsibility  of  seeking  out  violators  of  the  law  and  pan* 
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ishiog  them.  There  slionlcl  be  uo  necossity  of  tliis :  the  law  should 
furiiisb  adequate  meaiiS  for  its  eiifoiceinL-nt,  by  making  it  the 
duly  of  ccrtiiin  otlicers  to  uiiforee  it,  aiul  jirovlJoBcvt're  penalties 
for  nil  ofliccrs  vtha  fnil  toilo  their  full  duty  iu  the  matter. 

The  New  Yurk  law  hiie  resulted  in  producing  from  two  to 
foor  times  as  luuny  sulootis  us  there  is  uuy  proper  deuaud  for ;  it 
has  created  and  encouraged  the  ••dive,"  the  place  where  crim- 
lutkU  of  both  Sfxes  cougntgate,  to  phin  aud  commit  crime.  These 
divcKurethe  rcudezvous  of  the  most  notorious  criminals  iu  all 
our  cities;  thoy  should  bo  closed,  and  completely  destroyed  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  The  remedy  for  this  condition  of  af- 
fairs is  to  reduce  the  number  of  saloons,  by  at  least  one-half,  aud 
loclo«ethe  dives,  by  making  the  liceuse  fee  eo  large  that  they 
cannot  exist.  This  would  put  the  business  in  the  hands  of  re- 
aponsible  partieit,  whoso  own  interest  will  be  to  obey  the  law,  and 
t  ■  officers  of  the  law  iu  fully  enforcing  it.     I  believe  that 

tl;..,  .  -.  it  can  be  best  obtJHUcd  by  a  high  license  law,  limiting 
the  Dumber  of  places  licensed  to  one  for  each  Hvo  hundred,  or 

lore,  of  jiopululion.     Several  of  tlie  States  have  laws  of  this  cbar- 

•ter,  and  they  have  been  found  to  give  most  satitifjictory  results. 
Tlie  Li:iira  of  Pennsylvania,  ami  Massachusetts,  contain  many  pro- 
Tiiioii       '      '.  the  State  of  New  York  might  copy  with  advantage. 
Til  -vlvauia  law  is  known   as  the  Brooks  High  License 

Law.  Jt  has  been  in  operation  eomo  seven  or  eight  years  and 
ItM  given  very  general  entiiiraction.  It  provides  a  license  fee  of 
one  tbonsiiud  dollars  (11,000.00)  in  cities  of  the  first  aud  second 
cUwa,  and  tive  hundred  dollars  (^500.00)  in  cities  of  the  third 
class,  pro]>ortionately  reducing  the  rates  for  villages  and  country 
districts.  The  granting  of  licenses,  instead  of  being  given  to  ex- 
cise or  license  boards,  is  confined  to  the  Courts,  and  the  graut- 

ig  of  liceusca  is  made  with  all  the  formalities  of  a  court  pro- 
itng.     Notice  of  application  must  be  hied  in  advance,  aud  a 

ly  fixed  for  a  hearing,  when  any  person  opposed  to  the  granting 
the  license  may  appear,  and  bo  heard.     The  Court  has  abso- 
lute discretion  as  to  the  granting  of  licenses  ;  it  may  grant  any 

imber,  or  it  may  refus©  to  grant  any  at  all ;  and  it  may  reject 
application  upon  any  ground  that  seems  suflicient  to  the  Court 
itself.  The  law  does  not  fix  the  number  of  licenses  to  be  granted 
ii  lion  to  the  population  ;  it  leaves  the  matter  entirely  in 

li.  -  T  of  tlic  Court.    The  result  has  been  that,  in  Philadel- 
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phia,  the  number  of  licensed   places  has  been  re' 
thirds.  When  the  law  went  into  effect,  tlionnmbi;  _ 
Philadelphia  Mas  about  six  thonsand  ;  now  it  i«  about  sevvaUtt] 
hundred.    The  police  records  of  the  Criminal  Conrti?  show  a  1 
diminntion  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  drnnkennesa.  and 
crimes  growing  ont  of  the  uae  of  liquor. 

Two  of  the  moat  important  promions  of  the  law  reluwl 
enforcement.  All  police  officers  and  constables  are  requir 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  their  respective  districts,  snillo 
report  to  the  Court,  at  least  once  a  month,  all  places  in  ihtit 
jurisdiction  which  have  licenses  (whether  they  liave  violated  lli<" 
license  or  not),  and  also  all  places  found  selling  liquor  wiiboat* 
license.  The  Court  is  required  to  see  that  these  reports  arc  miAti 
and  if  any  officer  is  found  derelict  in  the  performance  of  hisdatj 
he  is  first  suspended  from  duty  by  the  Court,  the  District  Atlof" 
ney  is  notified,  and  the  officer  is  indicted  and  tried  ;  if  fo"'"' 
guilty,  he  is  removed  from  office,  fined  and  imprisoned.  Tlii' 
provision  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  the  private  citizen  IflWni!! 
action  in  the  matter,  and  puts  the  responsibility  of  the  etifin^ 
ment  of  the  law  where  it  belongs — upon  the  officers  themselT* 
The  law  also  provider  that  any  licensee  convicted  of  violating  thi*  ] 
law  shall  have  his  license  revoked,  and  shall  not  again  bo  liccu*^- 
The  result  is  that  scarcely  any  complaints  are  made  of  the  tiol*" 
tion  of  the  law  by  tlie  licensees.  The  practical  workings  of  iti' 
law  are  such,  that  the  evils  of  the  business  have  been  rcducecl  l^*] 
minimum,  and  it  has  met  with  the  general  approval  of  the  p(K)plii| 
to  snch  an  extent  that  neither  of  the  two  great  political  psrtie 
ventures  to  recommend  its  change  or  repeal. 

The  Massachusetts  law  differs  from  the  Pennsylvania  Inw bj 
providing  for  a  vote  in  each  town,  as  to  whether  licenses  shall  I 
granted  or  not ;  and  it  provides  that  only  one  license  shall 
granted  for  each  one  thousand  of  the  iiopulation,  except  in 
city  of  Boston,  where  one  may  be  granted  for  each  five  hnndr 
of  the  population.     It  grades  licenses  to  be  granted   into 
classes.     The  first  class  is  a  license  to  sell  liquors  of  all  kiivl 
the  second,  to  hcH  mail  liquors,  cider  and  light  wines  ;  tiie  tliii 
to  aell  malt  liquors  aud  cider  only  ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  alz^ 
classes  apply  to  wholesale  deiders  and  druggists.     The  fe<?  ti 
licenses  of  the  firat  class  is  fixed  at  not  loss  than  one  thoasafl 
dollars  ;  and  for  the  second  and  third  classes  at  not  less  than  tl 
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hundred  Atid  fiftj  dollars.     Ench  community  is  left  free  to  make 

the  fee  ju  mticli  lurger  than  iliis  ae  it  sees  IJt  to  do.     The  penui- 

tiea,  for  violating  the  proviaioiia  of  the  license,  include  both  a 

fine  and  imprisonment,  and  alao  the  forfeiture  of  the  license  and 

the  disquulificiation  of  the  liee!isi>e  to  receive  another  license  within 

aue  year's  time.     This  law  has  given  very  genenil  satisfuctiou  in 

laancbnsetts,  it  having  taken  the  place  of  a  former  prohibitory 

r,  which  it  was  found  impotisiblo  to  successfully  enforce. 

I  believe  a  modification  of  these  two  systems — first,  providing 

for  a  high  license;  second,  making  a  distinction  between  the 

Belling  of  spintaous  and  malt  liquors  by  providing  a  higher  rate 

forapiritoous  than  malt  liquors;  and  lastly,  providing  substan- 

ihe  Pennsylvania  method  of  enforcement  by  making  it  the 

'if  certain  officers  to  constantly  watch  the  traffic  and  report 

to  the  coarte,  and  by  providing  that  all  penalties  for  violation  of 

Ijo  license  shall  carry  with  it  a  revocation  of  the  license  itself — 

nald  gire  New  York  the  best  law  possible  under  present  condi> 

Wabneb  Milleb. 


LIQUOR  AND  LAW. 


BY    THB    BIGHT   BEV.     'WILLIAM   CHOSWELL    DOAKE.    BI3H0F 

ALBA.XY. 


Havinq  flaid,  under  a  sense  of  very  strong  obligation,  some 
words  iu  regard  to  the  legislation  in  this  State  on  the  subject  of 
excise.  I  feel  bound  to  mnku  my  meiiniug  clearer  ;  the  more  bo, 
because  what  I  said  has  attracted  larger  attention  and  wider  conti 
meut  than  I  supposed  it  would. 

The  object  of  my  speaking  at  first,  was  to  impress  upon  the 
clergy  my  deep  senso  of  their  duty  to  deal  with  the  question 
temperance  on  its  three  sides  :  first,  the  frightful  sin  of  exceaa 
secondly,  the  influence  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  demoralizing  a 
debauching  politics  and  public  office  ;  and  thirdly,  its  tenden 
towards  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

The  public  press  has  naturally  dealt  chiefly  with  what  w; 
really  incidental,  namely,  my  suggestion  us  to  the  abolishing  of 
our  present  excise  system.  And,  naturally,  too,  what  I 
briefly,  has  been  in  some  instances  misunderstood.  The  suggi 
tioa  laid  no  claim  to  originality,  and  was  not  proposed  as 
panacea  to  cure  the  evil  of  drunkenness  ;  which,  as  a  sin,  can 
only  be  dealt  with,  like  any  other  sin,  by  moral  and  spiritu 
forces.  When  1  said  tliat  "wine  and  beer  and  spirits  we: 
articles  of  commerce  just  as  much  as  milk  and  beef  and  bread 
I  was  speaking  merely  of  their  commercial  side.  There  is, 
course,  a  moral  element  iu  this  consideration,  which  cannot  be 
omitted  from  any  large  and  thorough  view  of  the  subject.  The 
is  a  moral  element,  to  a  degree,  in  the  other  articles  of  food, 
cause  gluttony  is  the  same  sin  as  drunkenness.  But  tbcro  is  fiir 
graver  danger  attending  tlic  jre/f,  because  there  is  far  grea 
danger  attending  the  use,  of  liquor.  I  am  convinced  thatncitb 
excise  laws  nor  prohibitory  laws  eliminate  or  even  lessen 
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langer.  It  is  neither  the  sale  nor  tlie  use  of  the  liquor,  which  is 
,0  bti  iireveiitcHl  or  putronized  by  tho  State.  Il  U  tliu  abuso  of  it 
rith  which  the  State  is  concenied  ;  and  that  ought  to  be  dealt 
fitb,.'i«  other  crimes  are  dealt  with,  in  the  p»Muil  code. 

Mcariwhili*.  the  working  of  tlie  excise  hnv  in  juy  experience  ia 
ibis:  Tin?  flalo  of  liqnor  ia  tiiken  under  the  peculiar  pntronuge  of 
(te.      The  State  mnkos  money  out  of  it  ;  and  the  liquor 
^  assume  a  pofjiiion  of  peculiar  im]>ortance,  as  though  they 

were  a  privileged  chiss.     The  State  is  governed  by  the  Logisla- 
il  by  the  ]ieople  :  and  the  Li-fjislature  is  chosen  by  and 
■  if  politicians:  and  hero  are  tlicse  two  partic's,  the  man- 
{jlfitcinrors  and  sellers  and  drinkers  of  liquor,  with  their  enormous 
i^"     "ice.  atitl  the  maker«  of  the  law  which  must  affect  the  liqnor 
L  under  our  present  sygtem.     And  men  being  fallible  and 
k,  it  inevitably  follows,  tirat,  that  the  liquor-interest  will  set 
ilf  nt  work  to  secure  the  kind  of  legislators  that  they  want ;  and 
ndly,  that  tiie  legitslators,  so  elected,  and  so  wanting  to  be  re- 
ted,  will  gratify  the  expectations  of  the  people  whose  influence 
tod  them.     The  wbolo  thing  seems  to  me  a  premium  on  bad 
filation.     If  tho  liquor  dealers  had  no  use  for  the  legislators, 
the  logialators  no  use  for  tlje  liquor  dealers,  wo  should  get 
-ter  legislation.     I  have  watched  and  worked  over  this  question 
the  New  York  Legislaturo  for  twenty  years,  and  1  only  give 
outcome  of  my  own  experience. 

Tlic  details  of  what  should  bo  done,  in  tho  framing  of  a  new 

and  the  adoption  of  a  new  system,  are  beyond  my  knowledge 

jny  responsibility;  but,  while  I  suppose  the  saloon  would  re- 

u  to  a  certain  extent  a  power  in  polities,  it  would  bo  shorn 

ome  uf  its  power  and  some  of  its  assumption,  if  it  did  not 

d  in  tho  relation  of  peculiar  privilege  to  the  State. 

Tho  question  in  which  I  am  especially  concerned  is  the  ques- 

in  of  open  saloons  on  Sunday.     If  the  saloon  keepers  had  not 

III  lifted  np  on  a  superior  plane,  they  would  not  dare  to  take 

fttLitu<1e  they  do  take  now.     It  has  been  thought  right  in  the 

if  New  York,  since  over  it  was  a  State,  to  close  all  selling 

on  Sunday,  and   to  allow  the  sale  of  actually  necessary 

things  only  np  to  10  o'clock.     This  is  not  a  religious  question  ; 

question  of  humanity.     The  religious  question  regards  tho 

j^,      <5  of  the  day.   t^uito  apart  from  this  ia  tlie  human  question, 

1^  question  of  health,  the  question  of  proved  necessity,  the  rest 
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of  the  day.  And  the  demand  cornea  to  violate  this,  to  keep  one 
kind  of  shop  opou  and  one  set  of  men  at  work  ;  and  the  kiud  of 
ehop  is  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  shop;  the  ehop  where  thl 
week's  earnings  will  be  wasted  ;  the  shop  where  the  tired  workc 
up  to  Saturday  night  will  anQt  himself  for  the  work  which  \s 
begin  on  Monday  ;  the  ehop  out  of  which  proceed  the  brawls  an 
quarrels  which  destroy  tlio  day  of  rest  and  desecrate  the  da) 
holiness,  and  fill  the  Monday  courts  and  the  Monday  prisons  witfi 
criminals.  It  seems  to  me  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  our" 
American  civilization.  And  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  the  men^^ 
who  toil  witli  their  hands  should  fail  to  see  that,  under  tbo  pr«^| 
tense  of  giving  uhem  certain  freedom  for  certain  things  on  Sun-  i 
day,  this  is  the  entering  wedge  for  binding  upon  them  the  boud« 
age  of  seven  days  work  in  a  week.  Once  granted  that 
commnnity  has  the  right  to  keep  one  set  of  men  at  work,  oxcep^ 
in  cases  of  recognized  necessity,  and  one  kind  of  shops  open,  ol 
Sunday,  and  the  first  step  has  been  taken  toward  making  Sunday 
a  general  working  day.  ^^ 

If  it  is  said,  "  This  is  an  interference  with  personal  liberty, "^f 
the  answer  is  that  personal  liberty  has  to  be  interfered  with  if  the  ' 
person  is  doing  wrong  to  himself  or  to  his  neighbor. 

If,  again,  it  is  said  that  it  makes  unfair  discrimination  among 
classes,  the  answer  is,  that  if  this  refers  to  clubs,  there  is  uo 
question  bnt   that  the  open  bar  of  the  club-house  ought  to  be^ 
closed  on  Sundays,  as  much  as  the  open  bar  of  the  saloon.     Bat 
if  it  means  to  deprive  the  owners  and  members  of  a  club  of  eat 
ingand  drinking  in  their  club-house  on  Sundiiy,  then  the  argu-1 
ment  proves  too  much,  because  that  is  in  the  nature  of  what  a  man 
does  in  his  own  house,  whether  rich  or  poor,  and  that  the  law 
does  not  touch. 

If  it  be  said  that  if  a  community  desires  to  have  saloons  open 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  upon  it,  the  answer  is,  that  thi^ 
is  what  is  called  "local  option,"  and  local  option  is  well  euoug); 
in  reference  to  things  about  which  there  is  option.  If  a  com- 
munity, for  instance,  should  vote,  as  it  does  somctimea,  that  it 
will  have  no  saloons,  no  place  where  liquor  can  be  bought  at  re- 
tail at  any  time,  it  has  the  right  to  do  it  ;  and  another  com» 
munity  may  vote  just  the  other  way.  This  is  a  question  of  ciJ 
pediency  and  choice.  But  I  submit  that  no  more  dangerout 
theory  waa  over  advanced  or  advocated,  than  that  of  giving 
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©ommuuity  tho  right  to  vote  directly  or  by  iadirection  on  the 
question  of  Sunday  siiles  of  anything.  Hero  is  a  priiiciplo 
priDiffival,  immemorial,  fundamentul.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
religion  merely  or  mainly.  If  a  community  can  vote  to  have 
liijuor  Bold  ou  Sunday,  it  can  vote  to  have  green-groceries  sold, 
markets  open,  mechanics  compelled  to  work.  The  poor  man, 
the  man  who  works  ^ith  his  hands,  cannot  be  blind  enough  not 
to  Bee  this.  He  may  want  his  glass  of  beer  badly,  but  ho  had 
butter  buy  it  on  Saturday  night,  and  drink  it  stale  or  go  without 
it,  than  full  into  tho  fatal  error  of  fancying  that  it  is  onlff  a  gltiss 
of  beer.  It  is  a  question  of  six  days'  work  or  seven  days'  work 
in  a  week.  It  is  a  question  of  breaking  down  the  only  barrier 
that  exists  between  him  and  tho  cruel  greed  of  hia  employer. 

Local  option  on  tho  observance  of  the  Day  of  Rest,  so  that  one 
comnuiuity  shall  have  it  and  another  not?  Why  not  local  option 
on  the  sacrcdness  of  marriuge,  so  that  any  given  community 
may  legalize  adultery  by  a  mnjority  at  the  polls  ?  Why  not  local 
option  on  any  one  of  the  plain  revelations  of  God's  will,  as  they 
are  incorporated  into  the  laws  of  all  Christian  states  ?  It  is 
most  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  thoughtful  people  will 
think  thiri  mutter  out  to  the  width  of  its  reaches,  and  down  to 
the  depth  of  its  meaning.  There  are  some  things  about  wliich 
there  is  no  choice,  except  the  deliberate  ciionsiug  to  disobey  the 
law  of  God,  which  underlies  all  law.  No  majority  vote,  no 
legislation,  no  interpretation,  can  make  that  laiv,  which  is 
against  Law  as  God  has  laid  it  down.  There  can  be  no  personal 
or  local  option  (which  means  choice)  recognized  or  legalized 
which  violates  God's  revealed  law.  So  the  conclusion  of  this  mat- 
ter is  plain  ;  first,  that  the  law  of  the  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  is 
broken  by  the  opening  of  any  places  of  merchandise,  except  for 
the  necessities  of  life  ;  and,  secondly,  that  no  majority  of  voters 
can  make  lawful  that  which  is  against  the  law  of  God.  It  is 
a  base  perversion  of  the  words  of  Christ  to  make  Ilia  saying, 
"  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,"  mean  that  it  was  made  for 
lu  to  do  with  as  he  pleases,  or  to  do  away  with  it  if  he  pleases.  It 
18  made  for  man.  It  is  his  divine  right,  his  inalienablo  heri- 
tage, his  immemorial  privilege  ;  and  to  palter  with  it,  to  barter  it 
for  a  mesa  of  pottage  or  a  glass  of  liquor,  is  to  sell  the  birthright 
of  the  "sons  of  Adam,  who  are  the  sons  of  God." 

WM.  OaOSVTELIi  DOANB. 


THE  FUTURE  LIFE  Am  THE  CONDITION  OF 
MM  THEREIN.-IIL 

BY  THE   EIGHT  HONORABLE   W.    B.   GLADSTONE. 


II.— MAN'8     CON'DITION     IN     THE     FUTURE     LffE. 
I.— The  Opinion  of  Natural  Immortality. 

Toe  subject  of  belief  in  a  future  state  during  the  pre-historic 
and  early  historic  ages  affords  a  spectacle  of  piteous  interest. 
Mankind,  after  the  lapse  into  sin,  still  yearns  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  hopes,  once  bright  and  healthful,  now  impaired  and 
mangled;  yet  shrinks  back  in  dread  from  a  future  whicli  his 
conscience  clothes  with  terrors,  and  the  jirospect  beyond  the 
grave  is  enveloped  in  such  gloom  that  ho  clings  rather  to  the 
brief  but  often  sunny  days  of  his  earthly  existence. 

But  the  abstract  idea  of  a  future  life  is  the  mere  skeleton  of  » 
great  subject,  which  only  becomes  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood, 
when  we  introduce  into  it  all  the  incidents  which  do  or  may 
belong  to  the  condition  of  man.  "Unconditioned  possibility" 
is  tho  description  wliich  a  powerful  writer  of  our  own  day  has 
given  of  tiie  unseen  world.  The  total  and  sudden  rending 
■isundcr  of  the  portions  of  our  complex  nature,  now  so  closely 
knit  into  one  another,  is  a  ciiange  sncii  tliat  a  vast  portion  of 
those  wlio  have  to  undergo  it  never  seriously  contemplate  or 
mentally  apprehend  ;  but  wiien  the  vision  is  firmly  fixed  upon  it) 
there  is  need,  in  order  to  face  it,  (uthcr  of  profound  apathy  or  of 
powerful  stimulants,  or  of  a  great  internal  strength  inherent  or 
acquired.  Nature  inspires  the  love  of  life,  cries  out  against 
being  torn  to  pieces,  and  rarely  can  be  brought  to  accept  the  idea 
of  pure  extinction.  The  act  of  dying,  which  has  to  be  performed 
by  tho  least  among  men,  is  tlie  greatest  act  in  tlie  entire  experi- 
ence of  the    greatest.     "J'he    literature    of   classical    antiquity 
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nowhere  in»kc8  bucIi  piercing  calls  upon  our  syniiMithy  ne  whon  it 
kinenU  a  beloved  objc^^t.  or  monrnfully  roconU  the  inevitable 
iny  of  the  ran*.  It  is  not  that  the  ancients  greatly  perplex 
iselres  with  the  ulterior  problems,  or  what  we  now  call 
ihatoIogT.  It  is  that  death  ia  in  itftelf  horrilile,  and  old  age 
ia  for  n  share  uf  hormr,  becnase  it  is  death's  next 
I  r. 
Bni  vben  the  greatest  of  all  events  in  ^history  launched  the 
uos  \    '.  i  lid  world  rt  great  chatiflie  wx-i  gradually  brought  about, 

tn  t  -  <?  importance  of  the  seuu  autJ  the  unseen,  the  existing 

ind  the  coming  world,  a  change  was  wronght  amonnting  to  a  revo- 
lution, and  the  compromiso,  which  had  abated  specnlation  on  the 
rutunscaoiespontaueouslytoanend.  On  thehead  and  front  of  the 
low  teaching  was  written  the  great  doctriue  of  the  Eleaurrection  : 
md  the  Resurrection  meant  iiu  union  upon  earth  with  the  Life 
)f  Christ  which  wa«  to  Iw  perpetuated  beyond  the  grave  and  con- 
Itnated  by  the  final  resumption  of  the  body.  For  every  redeemed 
H  solution  of  tlie  mystery  of  death  was  offered  at  once  imme* 
cliat«  and  complete  ;  and  the  aim  of  tlie  now  dispensation  was  that 
ry  soul  should  be  redoemud  ;  that  aa  all  had  shared  in  the  rnin 
L..._ugh  sin,  60  all  should  share  in  the  redemption.  And  ao  at 
^he  very  firat  outset  it  seemed  to  be.  Through  the  first  four 
•  -  of  the  Acts,  in  the  days  of  the  three  thousand  and  the 

J  ::sund,*  it  appears  as  though  not  a  single  tare  had  been 

sovrn  by  the  hand  of  the  euomy  amoug  the  wheat.    In  the  New 
'"  illy,  until  a  cloud  of  uncertainty  envelops  the 

.on  Churches,  the  Christian  community  at  large 
is  hoi  J  and  the  disobedient  are  the  rare  exception.  The  inde- 
DAsiblo  boatitiide  of  believers  is  not  only  the  happiest,  but  is  also 
ty  far  the  largest  object  presented  to  tlie  view.  What  was  in 
^ime  to  become  the  revorso  of  the  picture  WJis  as  yet  only  a  spec'c 
ulmost  infinitesimal  in  the  spiritual  laadscape. 

From  the  lirat.  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  happiness 
rithoat  end  of  man  redfcmed  in  Christ,  of  tlie  very  beings  such 
wo  see  from  day  to  day  walking  before  us,  stood  as  an  universal 
conviction  of  tlie  Ohamh,  and  found  its  place  in  all  the  sum- 
inarioa  of  her  belief.  Transmignition  of  the  soul,  pre-existence, 
jind  ita  absorption,  did  not  require  to  be  confuted  ;  for  Christians 
U«j  liad  melted  away  of  themselves  as  mists  before  the  sun. 

*  AaU  Um  U(  tr.,  1. 
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Within  these  limits  Ohristianity  from   the  first  addressed  the 
world  in  language  which  was  positive  and  peremptory. 

But  this  happy  stute  of  thingscoald  not  indetinitelycontinae. 
With  the  jjiofjresaive  extonsiou  of  the  Church,  the  proportiou  of 
the  branches  that  abode  not  in  the  Vine  continually  grew.  So 
eJirly  aa  at  the  iliite  of  the  Apocalypse  there  were  churches  tainted 
in  belief,  and  churches  pamlyzed  by  the  lukewarmncss  which 
insults  God  by  owning  iliin  while  it  disobeys  Him.  Even  while 
the  Christian  community  had  the  period  of  persecution  still  lying 
in  perspective  before  it,  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  duvil  were 
actively  extemling  their  rule  within  its  borders.  While  the  Caoon 
of  the  New  Testament  was  assuming  its  form,  the  sacred  books 
do  not  appear  to  have  precipitated  the  mind  of  the  Churoh  into 
hasty  attempts  at  solving  the  entire  problem  of  the  future  state 
for  the  wicked  in  common  with  the  righteous.  We  shall  find 
that,  outside  the  great  revelation  of  fixed  beatitude  for  holy  sonls, 
the  question  remained  an  open  one  for  several  generations,  indeed 
for  some  centuries.  It  would  bo  hazarrloua  to  speak  with  confi- 
dence as  to  the  causes  which  introduced  restraint.  In  such  a  esse 
as  that  of  the  great  Trinitarian  controversy,  it  is  known  that 
strictness  of  definition  was  resorted  to  as  a  weapon  of  defence 
(and  it  has  proved  to  be  most  effectual)  against  the  activity  of 
erratic  ideas.  In  the  case  of  tlie  immortality  of  the  soul,  there 
was  no  such  morbid  activity  to  provoke  the  general  imposition  of 
restraint,  and  no  corresponding  danger  to  guard  against. 

The  conditions  under  whicii  we  approach  the  consideration  of 
this  great  subject  are  widely  different  from  those  which  were 
present  to  the  view  of  the  early  Christians.  For  them  the  ques- 
tion retained  a  great  simplicity.  The  positive  truth  of  a  future  life 
had  indeed  received  authoritative  and  final  confirmation  from  the 
mouth  of  our  Lord.  As  we  see  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  that  the  red«'emed  of  Christ — that  is  to  say,  all  Christians 
who  would  suffer  Christ  to  redeem  them — were  thenceforward 
placed  in  security  from  all  vicissitude  by  their  vital  union  with 
Him.  *'  He  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yol  ehull 
he  live  ;  and  he  that  liveth,  and  believotb  in  me,  shall  never  die."* 
He  made  no  declaration  as  to  the  origin  or  nature  of  the  soul. 
The  disqnisitionsof  Etabbis,  tlio  speculations  of  philoso]>hers,  were 
quietly  passed  by.     They  remained  whatever  they  had  been  before, 

•John  xl.,  u.  S6, 
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tin  their  original  impotence  or  power.     Fussing  by  them  all  as 

[naaghc,  he  prooliiinied  tiie  cstablishniont  of  his  own  rule,  and  he 

ieated  that  it  should  not  be  marvelled  at,  for  was  it  not  so  by  the 

[cslnblisli  merit  of  the  rnio  of   ri^jhtcoiisnoss  ?     "Marvel  not  at 

Ithia  ;  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  the  whicli  all  that  are  in  the  graves 

ul  hear  bis  voice,  and  shall  come  forth,  they  that  have  done 

»oo(l  unto  tlie  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil 

mto  the  resurrection  of  damnation."*   Large,  in  proportion  to  the 

amikll  volnme  of  his  recorded  instructions,  was  the  eschatologioal 

teaching  of  our  Lord,  but  it  all  went  straight  to  the  most  ceutrnl 

and  the  simplest  truths — His  niisaion  to  draw  all  men  unto  Ilim  ; 

the  beutitnde  of  those  consenting  to  be  drawn,  in  being  one  with 

the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  f  for  those  who  rcfnse,  a  state  of  dark- 

Desa,  exclusion,  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  a  scene  of  misery 

jjd  aflSiction,  on  which  the  curtain  of  the  Gospel  '^rops.     Tliat 

sartain  is  never  lifted  :  and  all  that  is  behind  it  would  seem  to 

jewithhcM  from  ns  and   reserved  for  the  counsels  of   the  Most 

[igh-     And  surely  if  the  stony  heai-t  of  man  can  be  moved,  here 

fis  enough  to  move  it.    On  the  one  baud,  rescue  from  .•.II  our  evils 

and  all  oar  sins,  restoration    to  a  partnership  with  the  Divine 

nature  in  the  imago  of  which  we  were  originally  formed,  so  that 

inman  destinies  are  in  a  manner  linked  to  those  not  of  the  uni- 

rerse  at  large,  but  of  the  universe  at  ita  crown  and  summit.    For 

'this  glorious  picture,  there  is  of  course,  a  painful  and   shameful 

opposite,  a  Slieol  more  gloomy  than  the  ancient  conception  which 

BO  largely  sufficed  to  daunt  the  mind  of  man  before  the  Advent. 

By  the  goueral  declarations  of  the  Gospel,  there  is  open  to  us  for 

persistent  sinners  in  the  future   state  a  wilderness  of  woe.     Yet 

we  cannot  say  that  the  fate  of  the  lost  ia  represented  to  us  as  an 

exact  counterpart  to  that  of   the  righteous.     So  it  would  have 

bwa  had  the  final  award   been  one  of  pains  and  pleasures  dis- 

tribated  as  reward  and  punishment  are  administered   to  school 

oys  and  as  in  a  single  piissivge  of  the  gospels  future  retribution 

is  represented   to  ns  under  the   figure  of    stripes. |     But    this 

ineihud  of  presentation  would  have  thrown  into  the  background 

the  essentially  ethical   character  of   Divine  government,   and 

especially  of  its  capital  exhibition  in  the  Christian  scheme.     For 

Jtho  essence  of  salvation  consists  not  in  any  external  possession, 

)ut  in  vital  union  with  God,  such  as  that  of  a  creature  with  his 

•JobnT..S8,t9.    tJolini.riL,».    }  Lake  xU„  47,18. 
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Creator  can  be.  There  is  no  Ahriman  in  tho  scheme  of  oar 
religion,  and  no  corroHponding  existence  with  which  the  anright- 
C0118  uro  to  be  similarly  miited.  Hence  there  arises  in  the  esch^- 
fology  of  the  Now  Tostiuiu'iit  un  iilmost  nniforni  distinction 
in  the  mode  of  handling  for  the  two.  They  arc  not  logical  oppo- 
sites  like  good  and  evil.  Tiie  consumption  of  tho  chuff  with 
unqnonchablc  fire  is  not  the  logical  opposite  of  being  gathered 
into  the  garner.  Repulsion  of  the  five  foolish  virgins  into  a  void 
andeecribed  is  not  tho  logical  opposite  of  a  place  in  the  procession 
of  tho  bridegroom,  however  the  one  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
other.  Tho  weeping  and  gmwhingof  teeth  in  the  outer  darkness 
represents  suffering  which  has  its  scut  and  source  within  the  per- 
son himself,  and  »ro  not  the  logical  opposite  to  that  feast  where 
tho  master  of  tho  house  supplies  his  chosen  ones  with  food. 
Union  withOod  is  not  only  a  stale,  but  is  also  a  law,  of  existence. 
No  corresponding  taw  is  defined  for  us  in  the  New  Testament  in 
relation  to  tho  lost.  Whether  or  how  far  the  duration  of  their 
sulTeriuga  is  dcscriluxl,  I  do  not  at  this  moment  cncpiiro  ;  but  it 
is  not  merely  or  mainly  in  meiksures  of  time  that  the  blessedness 
of  tho  children  of  Ood  is  meted  out  to  them.  "As  thou.  Father, 
art  iu  mc,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  iu  us."*  As 
they  do  not  marry,  so  neither  need  they  count.  Wlicrever  their 
union  with  Owl  is  named,  their  charter  is  given  them  anew. 

"  They  which  shall  bo  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world, 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage,  neither  can  they  die  any  more  ;  for  they  arc  eqnal 
unto  tho  angela,  and  are  the  children  of  Ood,  being  tho  children 
of  tho  resurrection."  t  With  death  they  have  and  can  have  no 
niorc  concern,  for  "  if  a  »nau  keep  my  stiying  ho  shall  never  see 
t(««ih."t  Bat,  on  the  contrary,  in  describing  the  condition  of 
IIm  wicked,  death  is  a  familiar  image.  The  wages  of  sin  is  death. 
tW  UnvUions  of  sin  bear  fruit  unto  death.  There  is  a  law  of  sin  and 
»Im«|I^«  Sin,  when  finished,  bringoth  forth  death. g  And  the  only 
u^MIm  whioh  remains  is,  whether  the  word  "death"  iu  these  and 
villi tfWMkl^'*  n>taiiiH  its  ordinary  sense  as  tho  cessation  of  exist- 
•^>%  wff  wKothxr  it  Is  here  modiBed  to  signify  a  prolongation  of 
l|lM|MAi^  «0ll4ttUuiPd  by  misery.  For,  do  what  we  will  with  that 
^^  *^  tstwwot  iN^vtM-  from  it  that  idea  of  Quality  which  in  one 
.  s  in  its  essence. 

.    XV,.  Sft.  38.   1  ■'«''">  '^U-  51. 
MM,.  I:  It  l>>r.  ti-  >*:  Jk*>m  I.,  u. 
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Tho  instructions  of  the  Apostles  udded  no  new  doctrine  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Saviour  in  respect  to  death  and  retribution,  the  iii- 
alienablo  beatitude  of  the  just,  tbe  absence  of  any  repeal  of  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  the  wicked.  The  same  as  has  been 
already  pointed  ont  was  the  case  with  those  early  writers  termed 
the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

It  is  only  with  some  care  that  we  can  realize  the  value  of  thia 
remarkable  abstention  from  the  liconso  of  speculation,  which  in- 
deed continued  long  after  the  Apostolic  age  and  its  special  inepi- 
ration.  Even  at  a  first  glance  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  difBcul- 
tie«  are  likely  to  attend  human  attempts  to  map  oat  the  other 
world  when  we  consider  how  imperfectly  we  succeed  in  onr 
endeavors  to  master  tbe  conditions  of  the  world  in  whicli  we  live, 
ascertained  for  us  though  they  be  by  no  small  store  of  experience. 
First,  we  bare  to  deal  with  the  origin  and  essence  of  the  soul, 
and  their  relations  to  those  of  the  body  :  a  subject  of  itself  open- 
ing a  wide  fii?ld  of  varied  controversies.  Then,  it  is  not  one  but 
two  future  lives  with  which  we  have  to  deal ;  the  one  which  pre- 
cedes the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  other  which  follows  it  and 
roaches  out  into  tiie  iutiiiite.  Then  there  is  the  difference  of  the 
conditions  nndcr  which  the  great  account  is  to  be  met  by  the 
generation  summoned  to  it  directly  from  the  activities  of  life, 
and  those  other  generations  who  have  passed  through  the  natural 
dissolution  of  the  body  and  tho  experiences  of  the  intermediate 
state.  Here  the  enquirer  finds  his  path  crossed  by  the  grave  con- 
sideration that  many  pass  into  the  unseen  world  in  infancy  and 
childhood  without  having  reached  any  such  development  of  tho 
facnlties  as  to  attain  responsibility,  or,  in  tbe  case  of  infants, 
even  consciousness.  On  the  bord.rs  of  tliia  region  lie  two  others 
yet  more  vast :  What  is  the  condition  of  those  who  lived  atjd  died 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  again,  of  such  as  dwell  beyond 
tJie  Christian  pale  and  never  hear  "  tho  word  of  this  salvation  ?" 
How  are  we  to  euconuter  tlie  doubts  which  suggested  to  the  early 
Christian  mind  a  division  between  the  pecc^itorejs  who  fail  to  a 
greater  or  lees  extent  in  their  endeavors  at  the  fulfilment  of 
the  great  CJiristian  law,  and  the  iuipii  who  do  not  so  uiacli  as 
dre^im  of  endeavoring  to  fulfil  it,  but  jtcconiplish  tlie  whole  work 
of  their  earthly  careers  iu  neglect  or  in  defiance.  How  are  to  be 
adjasted  tho  million-shaded  gradations  of  penalty  and  reward, 
when  the  books  are  opened  and  the  dead  are  judged  according  to 
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their  works  :  tlie  All-seeing  Eye  taking  ita  measure  withont  faii 
of  every  iict  (and  words  and  tlioughts  are  also  nets)  done  in  tb 
body  by  every  indiyidual  liumaii  b«^iag?  What,  is  th«  place  wbic 
birth-sin,  the  death  brought  by  Adam  into  the  world,  will  occup; 
infixing  the  conditions  of  the  dreud  account  ?  Or  again.  Tb 
Christian  was  not  redeemed  in  loneliness:  he  had  been  baptizei 
into  a  community,  and  membership  in  that  community  est«' 
lished  a  relation  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  tho  earl 
Christian  Church,  went  down  to  the  very  roots  of  his  being,  and 
appeared  sometimes  to  obtain  such  a  command  that  the  soul 
when  thoroughly  vitalized  by  Divine  grace,  appeared  to  experien 
an  absorption  of  all  personal  cares  in  the  depth  and  intensity  o: 
its  gynipntliies  ?  As  when  St.  Paul  wrote  those  wonderful  words 
"I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  m 
brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh."*  In  these  eob- 
joots  and  iti  others  such  as  these,  was  open  a  field  for  inqniry  i 
and  for  dispute  which  might  almost  be  called  infinite.  But  tha^| 
flights  of  thought  were  wider  and  wilder  still  when  two  hundred^^ 
years  after  tlio  time  of  our  Lord  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  the  controversies  of  Origenisra. 

Tliero  was  there  a  wise  abstention  from  feverish   inquiries- 
which  could  only  tend  to  the  premature  and  inordinate  pursui 
of  dognui,  or  the  exaltation  of  mere  opinion  to  a  plane  on  which 
it  ucquiros  tho  semblance  of  authority.    It  was  aided  by  a  variety ^J 
of  inlluoncoB.    First  the  early  Christian  writers  were  iiot  gener'<^| 
ally  of  a  stamp  addicted  to  mere  theory,  but  were  eminently" 
prarlical.     It*>nlity  and  fervor  were  then  tho  rule  of  Christian 
lifo  and  not  as  now  the  exception ;  so  that  the  happy  conse- 
nuouco  of  (tuch  a  state  of  things  wai  that  the  contemplation  of 
the  coining  world,  the  main  object  presented  to  tho  view  was  that 
kl|M(H|  Mu\  happy  ojio  which  had  already  received  from  our  Lord 
mch  ftvUtivM  of  description  as  was  found  amply  to  satisfy  the 
^At^^\  niind,  and  to  throw  the  sadder  portion  of  tlio  questioa 
.    ;\  into  the  shade.     And  further,  we  must  take  into 
'    i'valonco  among  the  early  Christians  of  a  belief 
u  of  the  Saviour  to  the  world  for  a  victorious 
u)d   witli    Uis    people   for   a  thousand  years. 
ihdt   lUj  under  the   Mosaic    system  the    for- 
.j^    h>    tvmporal    inducements    and    penaltiea 
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tended  to  cast  a  shade  orcr  the  entire  qnestion  of  a  fatnre 
life,  sothemillennittl  anticipfttionsof  a  public  and  general  trinmph 
of  the  Lord  in  person  upon  earth  togetlier  with  his  church  must 
baxe  operated  powerfully  in  neutra.izing  the  solicitade  of  Chriat- 
ians  for  very  large  solotione  of  the  questions  associated  with 
eechatology,  and  may  have  caused  something  approaching  to  an 
ubaorptiou  of  the  ideas  concerning  the  particulars  of  individual 
deatiny  in  the  majestic  and  imposing  imagery  of  expectation 
thus  offered  to  the  spiritual  eye.  For  here  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  milleunariau  or  chiliastic  expectations  were  calculated  to 
exercise  a  peculiar  force  of  attraction.  The  grand  expectation  of 
St.  Paul  in  connection  with  the  coming  life  was  "to  be  with 
Christ"  ;  but  this  was  the  central  and  cardinal  idea  of  Chiliasm. 
Again  it  met  the  weakness  of  human  nature  half  way  in  abating 
the  raagnitudeof  the  changesentailed  by  death;  for  the  Christian 
would  be  still  in  his  old  home,  and  if  that  homo  was  to  pre- 
sent an  altered,  it  was  also  to  be  a  happier  and  a  nobler,  aspect. 
Further  this  state  adjourned  the  awfulness  which  it  is  hard 
wholly  to  sever  from  the  great  account  ;  for  it  preceded  the  Day 
of  Judgment.  Along  with  tliat  great  day,  the  chiliastic  expecta- 
tion adjourned  what  was  to  follow  it ;  and  by  interposing  thisenb- 
ject  of  adequate  and  indeed  absorbing  interest  between  the  pres- 
ent life  and  the  ultimate  determination  of  tho  fate  of  souls  a 
powerful  means  was  provided  for  slackening  the  curiosity  of  tho 
hnman  mind  with  respect  to  that  ultimate  question.  Origen,  as 
we  might  naturally  ex]>oct,  is  found  among  the  opponents  of  Ohil- 
iasm. 

Upon  the  whole  and  as  regards  the  early  church  at  large,  I 
submit  that  wo  may  view  its  mental  condition  with  regard  to 
eschatology  as  a  very  happy  condition,  and  aa  distinguished 
mainly  by  the  union  of  these  three  special  notes  :  a  pure  faith, 
B  modest  self-restraint  and  a  large  range  of  freedom  for  opinion. 

These  ideas  were  in  close  conformity  with  all  the  best  of  our 
nataral  conceptions.  Through  the  deviation  of  man  from  his 
rigbteoasness,  there  had  been  a  frightful  rent  established  in  the 
web  of  this  earthly  dispensation.  The  teaching  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  purpose  of  His  Incarnation,  both  in  Ilia  Person,  and  in  His 
Church  which  has  been  described  as  its  continuation,  aimed  at 
the  reparation  of  this  rent  by  re-establishing  the  reign  of  right- 
eoDsness;  and  this  reign  of  righteousness  was  at  once  fully, 
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clcarlj,  arifl  ainiply  expressed  in  tbo  primitive  egcliatology  wl.i  h 
Bet  aside  all  the  flights  of  uictaphysiciil  abHtmcUDii,  ami  siiu]!; 
assigned  to  goodness  its  reward  atul  to  wickedness  its  proper 
retribution  :  wiUi  an  adequate  insistency  and  precision  as  to  Uic 
first,  and  with  a  boconiing  awe,  and  cooBtquent  reserve,  as  to  all 
the  particalors  of  the  latter. 

This  desfiriplioii  will  best  apply  to  the  period  which  ei.teni! 
from  the  Ai)ostolic  age  down   to  the  time  of  Driven.      'Witli 
regard  to  tliia  periotl,  the  English   speaking  student   docs  not, 
indeed,  receive  all  the  help  he  might  desire  (so  far  as  I  know)  from 
writers  in  hia  own  toiigtie.     Dr.  Salinotid's  '•  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Ininiortality"*  ia  au  able,  tnith-loving,  and,  from  many  point 
of  view,  comprehensive  work ;  but  it  does  not  supply  any  histoi 
of  the  course  and  variation  of  Christian  opinion  during  the  cen^ 
turios  since  the   Advent.     TIjc  still  fuller  work  of  Mr.  AJgerj 
which  in  1878  had   gone  through  ten  editions  in  the  Uail 
States,  is  open  to  graver  exception  in  this  respect,  that  it  pr 
pounds  a  "  patristic  achome  of  eachatology,"  f  as  representing  th« 
teachings  of  the  Church  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  century  j 
whereas  it  i^  generally  recognized  and  appears  indisputable  that 
great  changes  in  the  tone  of  principal  writers  took  place  dnrinj 
that  lengthened  period.     The  "punishment  of  the  wicked  bjl 
both    physical    and    spiritual    torture"     without  any    respit 
without  any  end, J    wua  during  the  earlier  generations   doni< 
by  many,  but  was  from  the  first  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  tin 
patristic  Church.     The  common  representations  are  difforont 
and  I  believe  nearer  the  truth.     According  to  P.  Mtiech,  thd| 
immortality  of  the  soul  was  the  subject  of  free  discussion  amonj 
the  early   Fathers.     lu  Justin   ilartyr  we  find  it  denied    (j»n« 
though  the  denial  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  Trypho,  an  indupend* 
out  witness,  it  is  inconceivable  that  this  could   have  been  done 
if  Justin  himself  had  believed  that  question  to  bo  closed  in 
contrary  sense  by  Divine   Revelation).     Tatian   says   in   expre: 
terms,   the  soul    of    man  in  itself  is  not  immortal  but  mortal 
and  Theophilus  of    Antioch   that    Adam   was   neither  tnorta 
nor    immortal,    but    (^axrixM  a)i<i>o'r4f)<^f)    cajiable    of    citherj 
And  according  to  Ironneus  the  soul  in  its  own  uaturo  is  not 
life,  but  receives  its  life  from  God,  on  wliom  therefore  it 

*  RdlnburKb.  Clark,  1»S. 

(  .Mgor.  "  Dooirine  of  •  Ihitan  Ltfe,"  pan*  SSy^l 

t  Ibid,  page  4U2. 
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jntinu«:icc  depenrls.      It    is   subjwt    to    the    law    of    death, 

it   will   owe    iicrsistcncy  of    life,   as   a    Divine  gift,  to  God 

author.     At  a  later  date  LactaDtias  even  says  that  the  dis- 

inction  between  tlie  righteous  aud  tlie  wicked  would  be  can- 

slled  if  all   were  immortal*      Ergo   immorlalilas  non  sequela 

ifura,  setl  merces  prcemium  qui  virtulis  est.     On   the  other 

Tertullian    touches    that    the    soul    is    indivisible    and 

lahnble,  and  has  an  activity  which  ia   not  suspended  even 

Innng  sleep.     Dodwcll  in   bis  work  on  the  eoul,  claims  also 

tufiuDS,  Arnobius  and  Athenagorns  as  supporters  of  the  doctrine 

mortality. f      Clarke's  denials  of  these  are  bold,  but  by  no 

leans  in  all  cases  absolute    or    satisfactory. {    The  author  of 

^rvblhne  de  T  Immorlalite,  an  elaborate  work§  on  behalf  of  "con- 

lition.d  immortality/'  includes  in  his  claim  Barnabas,  Clement  of 

arae,  Ignatius,  Ilermns,  Polycarp,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

Ittgge  in  dealing  with  the  period  before  Ongen  points  out  that 

here  was  as  yet  no  dogma  of  the  Church  upon  the  subject :  some 

irmod  punishments  to  bo  eternal,  others  regarded  tlie  eoiils  of 

10  wicked  as  destined  to  annihilation  ;    in  general   writers   did 

)t  go   beyond  the  declarations  of   the   New  Testament,  nor 

Venture  to  lift  the  curtain  which  hangs  over  all  that  follows  the 

)uy  of  Judgment,  considering  that  there  is  then  opened  a  fresh 

Brio<l  in  the  history  of   the  race  which  it  is  beyond  the  jjreroga- 

ive  of  mortal  man  to  examine.^     Enough  I  think  has  now  been 

lid  to  sustain  my  general  proposition  tlnitthis  period  was  one  of 

ith,   of  freedom,  and  of  personal  moderation    and   reserve: 

Ithough  I  have  not  yet  referred  to  what  is.  the  clearest  and  most 

Iidi8)>utable  evidence  in  its  support,  namely,  the  language  of  tlio 

!r«eda.     That  language  shows  that  tho  general  characteristics 

rhich  I  have  assigned  to  the  writers  before  the  time  of  Origen 

extended  beyond  that  period,  so  far  as  the  authoritative  stand- 

ards  of  the  Church  at  Iiirge  are  concerned. 

^_     The  secret  of  this  mental  freedom,  the  condition  which  made 

^Bt  {>08sible,  was  the  absence  from  the  scene  of  any  doctrine  of  a 

^Bitttural  immortality  inherent  in  the  soul.     Absent,  it  may  be 

F 


: »ch.  Gr^inrlHa*  der  Christliehfti  Dotrmaottchlehic,  Bertin,  1870;   i 
Quoiing  respectively  Ju»l.  Dial,  c  «:  TatJ»n  c.  Qroec.  13;  Tbeopb 

T;  Ir»>n  .11   S4.  4;  LrictanllnB /a«/.  i»<r  .  vil.,  .'•. 

.Uy  MorUl,"  pp.  56,  67.  7S,  79. 
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>  ol.  II..  p.  288.    Parts,  1842. 
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termed,  for  all  practical  purposes,  until  the  third  century ;  in 
though   it  was   taught  by  Tertullian  in   connection   with  tl» ' 
Platonic  ideas,  it  was  not  given  forth  as  belonging  to  the  doctrit*- ' 
of  Christ  or  liis  Apostles.     It  was  held  b^v  Tertullian  in  connec?- 
tion  with  the  contention  that  the  soul  was  material  in  its  uature^l 
an  idea  very  unlikely  to  recommend  it  to  the  Clinstian  mind. 
And  the  association  of  Tertullian  with  Montauism  could  hardly 
be  otherwise  than  detrimental  to  his  iuflucnee;  as  indeed  it  weras 
to  have  left  him  through  the  long  course  of  ages  afloat,  so  to 
speak,  between  the  opposite  characters  of  patristic  honors  ami 
the  brand  of  heresy.     It  seems  to  me  as  if  it  were  from  the  time 
of  Origcn  that  we  are  to  regard  the  idea  of  natural,  as  opposed  to 
thatof  Christian,  immortality  as  beginning  to  gain  a  firm  fiK.tln.lil 
in  the  Christian  Church. 

And  now,  indeed,  in  connection  with  that  great  name,  it 
may  be  thought  that  we  are  no  longer  entitled  to  speak  of  moder-j 
ation  and  reserve  as  characteristics  of  the  prevailing  tone  of] 
Christian  thought.  The  opinion  for  which  he  is  now  most  gener- 
ally known  to  have  been  finally  condemned  is  that  which  is  culled  i 
Restorationism  or  Universalism ;  an  opinion  which  harmonizes) 
with  and  pi-rhtips  presupposes  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul. I 
But  the  idea  of  restoration  was  only  one  amidst  a  crowd  of  hi»| 
notions,  all  of  which  had  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  forj 
their  common  ground. 

In  the  range  of  his  reading,  which    largely  exceeded    that  of 
any  among  his  predecessors,  Origen  became  well  acquainted  withJ 
the  arguments  of  Gentile  philosophy,  and  probably  with  every] 
extant  branch  of  learning.     He  was  a  great  Apologist  of  Chria^j 
tianity,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  did  not  consciously  ulienata] 
himself  from  its  traditionary  teaching.    Yet  lin  himself  saspectedi 
that  his  eschatology  was  one  dangerous  for  the  multitude,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  he  cherished  the  notion  of  having  an  cxotoriol 
theology  for  the  mass  of  believers  and  a  esoteric  eyst^jm  for  thoj 
student.    A  curious  passage  is  cited  by  Lupus  from  Saint  Jerome ; 
Ipse  Origenes,  in  fpinlola  quam  scribif  ad  Fabianiim,  RomaHt 
EcdeiiiB  Epi.icopUin,  pmniteiitiam  agit,  cur  talia  scripserit,  el 
cuusam  Umeritaiis  in  Ambrosium   refert,  quod  seireio  edifa  it 
puhUnttii  protuhrit.  *     It  was  indeed  the  ojieningof  a  flood-gate.  1 
J  think  that  the  importance  of  the  men  who  took  opposite  sideaj 

*  Latins,  page  706.    Jaiom.  Epfsi.  Ixv..  e.  4. 
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in  the  loDg  period  of  Origenistic  controTersy  lends  great  support 
to  the  Btatunieot  I  hare  Tenttirod  that  oatside  the  strictly  essen* 
tial  there  had  been  a  large  frt'edom  allowed  to  eschatological 
opinion  in  the  early  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  speaking  as  a 
r«mot«  and  ignorant  obierver,  I  am  struck  with  astonishment  on 
finding  that  this  great  man,  so  deeply  immersed  in  practical  con- 
Iruveray,  should  have  found  mental  leisure  for  these  far-travelling 
tpcciilationfl.  They  eeera,  as  to  many  of  their  snbjecta,  like 
ti:iIti»oii-voyages  undertaken  into  vacant  space  by  one  who  found 
tlie  aiiuoHphiM-ic  spaces  contiguous  to  the  earth  insufficient  for 
his  expatiating  energies.  FlUpge  views  him*  as  governed  by  a 
contriction  that  ho  could  bnild  out  of  philosophy,  especially  out  of 
riatonism,  buttresses  for  the  Christian  fuith  and  proofs  of  its 
solidity  ;  a  view  in  marked  contrast  with  that  chosen  by  the  most 
circumspect  minds,  and  by  Butler,  a  prince  among  them. 

The  sceptical  mind  may  frame  questions  as  it  will  :  Death 
Btt'rnly  refuses  to  give  it  any  satisfaction.     Tlie  love  of  money 
lay  heap  aronnd  us  mountains  of  gold  ;  all  this  is  but  to  lower 
)e  ratio  of  that  which  a  man  is,  to  that  which  he  possesaes. 
The  fever  of  self-indulgence  may  multiply  our  enjoyments:  but 
;li  new  enjoyment  is,  for  the  common  run  of  men,  a  new  want, 
ad  each  new  want  is  a  new  link  in  the  chain  of  moral  servitude, 
luction  from  our  high  prerogative  of  freedom.     Schemes 
ion  may  each  for  a  while  fret  and  fume  upon  the  stage 
in  man  affairs.     It  is  Death,  the  great  auditor  of  accounts, 
tiat  reduces  them,  one  and  all,  to  their  natural  and  small  dimen- 
Ions.     The  present  is  londer  than  ever  in  its  imperious  demands  ; 
lot  injnretl  nature  takes  it  upon  her  to  reply  that  the  present  is 
lie  life  of  animals,  and  the  future  is  the  life  of  man.     In  the 
L-Telopment  of  luxury,  wo  are  immeasurably  ahead  of  the  ancient 
Irt'fk,  and  we  might  have  been  proportionably  more  successful 
shutting  off  the  questionings  of  the  soul  respecting  that  which 
I  to  come,  had  not  a  new  voice  sounded  forth  in  the  world  to  pro- 
ilaim  the  word  Resurrection  :  since  which  it  has  become  impossi- 
:,  by  any  process  within  otjr  resources,  to  stifle  the  longings  of 
Ite  human  spirit  to  obtain  the  command  of  some  instrument  for 
tiraMirIng  the  future  which  exj)and8  before  it. 

I  Huppose  it  to  he  an  acknowledged  fact  that  for  the  Apostles, 
id  for  the  first  following  leachersof  Christianity,  the  doctrine  of 

•fICOTt'a  OeM-AiMfe.  Tbell.  IIL.  Abs.  v.  (It.,  171). 
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the  Resurrection  luy  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  Gogpel.   It 
salient  proof,  of  matchlesa  force  for  the  new  scheme  that,  whi 
the  great  enemy  to  be  destroyed,  according  to  the  ancient  prom 
was  Death,  Dciilh  was    at  once    and   visibly  destroyed  by  iW 
Hfsurrection,     Moreover,  it  was  the  road  toward  the  solution  of 
that  cloud  of  myalerioas  problenu  which  lay  spread  all  round  the 
idea  of  oar  own  future  life.     It  might  liate  been  imagined,  theo^d 
that  as  the  Resurrection  was  the  first  word  of  the  Qospel,  th^l 
handling  of  these  mysteries  would  be  the  next.     Bat  no.     The 
teaching  which  nt  once  travelled  so  far  into  the  darkness  before  us 
as  the  Resurrection,  forthwith  travelled  back  from  it.     It  came 
back,  in  duo  order,  from  the  Resurrection  which  lay  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  grave,  to  the  rednrrection  which  lies  on  thehitiier  sidouH 
Under  the  Christian  system,  destinies  depend  upon  character  jj 
and  it  is  the  character  which  has  to  be  formed   here  which  will 
shape  tiie  destinies  that  are  to  be  undergone  hereafter.     It  might 
almost  be  said  without  levity  that  the  early  Cliristians  sot  about 
the  work  of  character,  and  left  destiny  to   to  take  care  of  itself. 
Tlie  weight  of  interest  attached   to  formation  of  character, 
immensely  exceeded  for  practical  purposes  the  interest  of  inresti- 
gation  into  the  particulars  of  the  future  existence,  and  the  Church 
for    some    time    gave    an    absorbing     aitention    to    the     duty 
which  lay    nearest   hand.     Even    those    who    view    with   least 
favor  the  unbounded    speculations  of  Origen  must  regret  that, 
if  his  works  wore  to  bo  condemned   by  binding  authority,  they 
should  not  have  been  brought  to  judgment  until  three  centuries 
after  his  death  (from  about  A.  D.  254  to  553).     Ho  wasa  lover  of 
truth,  and  if  they  had  been  tried  in  his  life-time  he  might  in  deier- 
ence  to  such  high  authority  have  reconsidered  his  positions,  and 
have  found  means  of  greatly  narrowing  the  interval  which  sepa- 
rated him   from   the  general  mind  of  the  Church,     While  tlie 
question  may  suggest  itself  whether  his  opinions  might  and^  ought 
to  have  been  dealt  with  sooner,  it  should  be  remembered  on  the 
other  hand  that  during  these  three  hundred  years,  beginning  with 
the  time  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  the  Church  had  gone  through  the 
most  perilous  and  agitated  period  of  its  whole  existence,  and  btui 
dealt  with  and  settled  once  for  all  the  controversies,  larger  and  mor« 
vital  even  than  those  of  cschatology,  which  concerned  the  nataro 
of  the  Object  of  our  worship.  The  last  echoes  of  those  transcend- 
ant  controversies  only  died  away  contemporaneously  with    the 
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condemnation  of  Origenism,  and  in  association  with  the  name  of 

the  B^jman  Pope  Vigiiius.     But  the  point  whicli  I  desire  to  press 

this.     The  immortulily  of  the  Bonl  had  heretofore  been  a  qnes- 

ion  open  and  little  agitated.     The  complex  group  of  opinions 

ernaed  Origenistic  had  been  founded  on  it.      The  opinions  were 

>n»lemned.     Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  there  was  neither 

jndemnation  nor  approval.     But  as  in  this  way  notoriety  was 

jTen    to    it    without    censure,    the  practical  effect  may  have 

en   largely   to  accredit  it,  and  this  may  have  operated  in  con- 

iinction    with   other  causes    to  promote   that  extension  of  the 

»pinion  which  had  apparently  been  iu  progress  from  the  time  of 

)t-  Augustine. 

It  would  be  out  of  phice  were  I  to  present  the  summaries  of 

►rigenistic  tenets  or  hypotheses  which  may  easily  be  found  on 

efcrence.*     They  are  set  out  with  authority  in  the  Canons  of 

•■ifth  Council  from  I.  to  IX.,   in  the  last  of  which  he  is 

f  and  anathematised.     It  is  enough  to  say  that,  besides 

Bpecalations   of  a  peculiar  kind  on  the  nature  and  redeeming 

tflice  of  our  Lord,  they  included  the  pre-existeuce  of  the  soul, 
nd  the  universal  restitution  to  righteousness  and  felicity  of  all 
lan kind,  a  proposition  which  with  inflexible  and   fearless  logic 
e  carried  to  its  farthest  bounds,  and  included  in  it  Satan  and 
the  fallen  angels.     Ho  was  condemned  daring  his  lifetime  by  an 
Alexandrian  synod,  and  the  condemnation  was  echoed  from  Rome, 
)ut  the  grounds  of  it  are  not  known  with  clear  certainty.     But 
lis  defenders,  too,  were  strong  in  number,  character,  and  influ- 
ice,  80  that  the  Church  exhibited  a  divided  mind.     Ilia  vast 
earning  and  ability,  as  well  as  his  elevated  reputation  for  sanc- 
|ity,  may  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  amount  and  vivacity  of 
Jk*  Bopport  which  ho  received.    For  some  time,  after  the  Council 
i(  Chalcedon,  there  was  a  lull,  but  a  recrudescence  followed,  and 
Mgenism  became  apparently  the  occasion  as  well  aa  one  of  the 
min  subjects  of  the  General  Council  held  at  Constantinople  iu 
A.  D.  553. 

Even  down  to  and  after  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  Fliigge 
finds  no  approach  mtule  towards  the  formation  of  a  Christian 
dogma  of  eschatology.  There  was  a  disposition  to  dwell  on  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  hut  it  was  regarded  us  in  its  own  nature 

*  Wir  PX&mple,  In  the  "DIetloo-iry  nf  Christian  BIOKraphr,"  IV.,  ISOandlSI. 
The  arUcle  on  Uriiten  amonnti  lo  a  biKbly  developoit  lr«acla«. 
t  Lttpaa  CanQKU  et  D<citttx,  pagoa  000, 270. 
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perishable,  «nd  as  deriving  itnmortulity  only  from  the  knowledge 
of  God.*    Still  he  corisidurs,  and  it  seems  indispuiablo,  tb&ttbe 
ini«teri;ils  for  such  uii  opinion,  whether  we  call  it  dogma  or  by- 
potljesid,  were  for  a  long  period  in  course  of  steady  accumulatiou, 
but  this  was  QOt  so  from  the  first.     After  some    generations, 
howevor,  the  uienttil  temper  and  disposition  of  ChriHtians  inclined 
more  and  more  to  its  reception  were  al<jo  on  the  increase.     Witli- 
out  those  as.su mptioiis  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  Ibfi 
wholesale  ciiange  which  has  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  Ohriateu- 
dnin  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  natural  immortality.   It  wonldbo 
difficult,  I  tliiiik  to  name  any  other  subject  connected  with  religions 
belief  (though  not  properly  belonging  to  it)  on  which  we  can  point 
to  80  sweeping  and  absolute  a  revolution  of  opinion:  from  the  period 
before  Origen,  when  the  idea  of  an  immortality  properly  natural 
was  almost  unknown,  to  the  centuries  of  the  later  middle  ages  and 
of  the  modern  age,  when,  at  least  in  the  West,  it  had  become  prac- 1 
tically  undisputed  and  universal.     Let  us  endeavor  to  obtain  so 
much  of  light  ua  we  may  upon  the  causes  which  were  auxiliary  to 
this  extraordinary  change. 

I  have  vonturod  on  referring  to  Origonism  and  even  to  it«| 
condemnation  am  one  among  them,  on  the  ground  that  it  bronghw 
the  general  mind  into  familiarity  with  the  idea  previously  aliec 
or  remote.  In  the  wake  of  Origen  came  Platonism,  of  which  he 
-was  a  zealous  champion.  At  the  period  when  Dante  sang, 
Aristotle  had  long  hold  that  unquestioned  sway  which  is  com- 
memoratcd  in  the  line 

Villi  il  maestro  di  color  che  sctnno.j 
Dut  Plato  had  been  supreme  in  Alexandria  ;  and  Alexandria  VfAs 
iho  parent  of  Christian  phiiosophism  in  the  persons  of 
iMement  and  of  Origen^  He  had  also  a  high  place  in  the  mind 
uf  St,  .Vugustine,  and  he  probably  did  more  among  Chnstiana, 
than  hu  had  ever  achieved  among  pagans,  in  establishing  as 
M  nvtlurul  endowment  that  immortality  of  the  soul  which  was 
Kv-«»\ly  ineradicably  fixed  as  fact  for  Christian  souls,  aithongh 
\w\\  n  ground  altogether  different  in  the  mind  of  the  Church,  so 
'^  U  Utuohed  the  destination  of  the  righteous.  In  all  these 
•'  iiiily  was  in  the  West  a  rapidly  growing  religion  ; 
•'f  Iho  Christian  revelation  gave  a  powerful  impetus 
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irhat  I  muy  term  the  spirit  of  afHrDiation;  and  with  the  spirit 
of  affirmation,  the  arguments  and  the  temper  of  PlatoiuHm  iutim- 
ilj  coincided.    The  syatera  of  Aristotle  on  the  other  hand  was 
stinctly  negative  in  the  mutter  of  what  is  now  called  the  Beyond; 
it  tho  view  of  immortality  congenial  to  Platonism  hud,  before 
118  rival  system  became  prevalent,  so  hardened  in  the  Christian 
^ind  that  it  took  no  damage  from  the  change  brought  about  in 
ulosophy  at  large. 

By  an  unwarranted  assumption,  we  are  too  much  wont  to  an- 
]ate  the  transition  of  tlie  mass  of  the  population  of  the  Empire 
}ra  besithcnism  to  Christianity.  There  is  of  course  an  utter 
BartU  of  sonnd  statistical  information  on  the  subject.  It  is 
robable  that  Constantine,  when  he  took  the  side  of  Christianity, 
ivr  that  the  balance  of  the  aggregate  mental  and  moral  forces  had 
in  the  same  direction,  but  the  question  of  mere  numbers 
altogether  ditfereut.  Even  in  Oonstantinoplo,  a  century 
after  it  had  been  founded  •'  under  the  inspiration  of  anti-pagan 
■  lens,"  Beugnot  shows  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  population 
sre  Christians.*  The  Christian  policy  of  the  great  Emperor 
rather  an  anticipation  of  the  coming  time,  than  an  acknowl- 
IgDient  of  results  already  achieved.  The  world  was  not  yet 
Bonciled  to  the  Church.  But  that  reconciliation  was  on  its 
y  it  travelled  fast;  and,  a*)  it  ailvanced,  the  powers  of  the 
acquired  a  growing  inlluencu  within  her  borders.  The 
Dportiun  of  her  thoughtless  and  godless  members  to  those 
rious  mind  continually  and  rapidly  grew.  From  the 
of  Constantine  onwards,  saya  Beugnot,  we  note  the 
lUappcarance  of  those  simple  and  frugal  manners,  which 
)r  three  centuries  had  been  the  glory  of  the  Church. f 
the  warfare  of  the  genuine  Christian  preacher  with  large 
numbers  of  his  bearers  waxed  hotter  and  hotter.  Tiie  question 
^f  their  destiny  in  the  world  to  come,  which  had  been  but  infini- 
sinial  in  the  first  Apostolic  days,  now  came  to  assume  grave, 
jd  even  vast,  proportions.  And  here  it  was  that  the  new 
;trine,  Jia  I  shall  call  it,  of  natural  immortality  played  so 
»torial  a  part.  Tho  sinner  had  to  be  persuaded,  lie  had  also 
to  bo  thi-eatened  ;  and  threatened  with  what  ?  If  the  prcicher 
only  menaced  hin»  with  the  retribution  which  was  to  follow  tho 


*  Beuonol,  Dt«trwi(on  du  Paganitvu  en  Ocelilent,  II.,  198. 
t  B«uK&oi  1.,  87. 
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Day  of  Ju'lgmetit,    th«   forco  of  the  ioat; 
niaterittlly  depended  on  nliAl  he  could  aay  n 
that  penal  term,  a  subject  which,  in  the  earliest  teacliingrfj 
Church,  it  hud  b€«n  found  uniii  •         •  '  :4.i 

the  war  was  curried  on  from  '       .     . 
the  age  woa  an  afllrmiiig  and  believing,  not  a  questioning  orH 
ing  age.     At  such  a  perio<i  the  more  long-drawn  the  vi* 
impending  punishment,    the   more   powerful  tlie  met 
which  the  preacher  might  reckon  upon  beating  down  tliei 
anco  of  the  carnal  mind.      In  an  age  which  hiw  reversed 
tendencies  of   thought,    the    doctrine    of    natural    inunofUl^ 
may  have  become,   for  many  or  some,   an  impediment  or 
cumbrauce.       But,     in     what    we    tenu     the     ages    o(  M 
ideas    of  a  natural    immortality,    even    if    rudely  aud  in<l<l 
nitoly  conceived,   onhnnced  the  power  of  the   lev. 
command  of  the  Christian  preacher.     It  seems  also  ::.     , 
that  it  enhanced  therewith  the  influence  of  the  priesthood i 
caste  ;  and  the  sharper  the  edge  which  could  be  given  to  ibeC 
figuration  (so  to  speak)  of   the  opinion,  the  greater  wai 
enhancement :  and  the  larger  the  increment  of  a  force  viii*^^ 
its  first  inception  was  evideutly  one  calculated  for  uso  in  the  cJ 
of  righteousnesB,  altiiongh  in  its  ulterior  developments,  and  iaj 
asaociiition  with  another  evolntion  of  ideas  concerning  theinlf 
mediate  state  and  the  power  of  the  Church  to  act  upon  it. 
moral  action  of  the  tenet  may  have  oomo  to  bo  of  a  mixetll 
queatiouiiblo  character.     If,  then,  tlie  idea  of  natural  immorti 
was  one  thus  variously  adapted  for  promoting,  under  the  cirt^fl 
stances  of  the  time,  both  the  higher  and  the  more  earthy  jw 
tlio  purposes  of  the  Church,  we  cannot  doubt  that  thia  doct 
interest  would  have  a  large  and  efficacious  operation  in  promo 
the  recoguition,  acceptance  and  habitual  popular  eniorcerocn 
thut  idea. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  generally  felt  that  the  dctcrmii 
epoch  in  the  history  of  seminal  Christian  tbonght  upoa  thisi 
jcct  was  the  life  of  St.  Augustine,  together  with  thtit 
lowing  closely  upon  it,  when  the  VVostorn  Church  bt-. 
imbued  with  his  tlieology  in  almost  its  entire  compass. 

It  would  be  difficult,  I  believe,  to  frame  from  the  writinj 
this  great  teacher,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  evangelical,] 
also  the  moat  comprehensive  who  had  adorned  the  aunaU  ofl 
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tern  Cliarch,  any  ealircly  sclf-coDsieteDt  syatem  of  oachato- 
lion.    Some  questions,  gucli  aa  whether  suffering  in 

'*ill  be  physical  :i9  wull  us  Bpirituul,  lio  wus  contt'ut  to 

e  open.     It  has  been  shown  by  the  lungunge  ulrcady  quoted 

n   the    "  ■  s'  how  he  ftlt  the  'litKcaltics  of  such  a 

o.    Tr  li  he  expressed  in  connection  with  priuji- 

maa  and  with  the  fall  seem  to  bo  at  vai-ianco  with  the 

Tors,  doubtless  duo  to  his  aeceptauco  of  the  Platonic  phi- 

fphy,    whicli   ho    mado   to    found    the    immortality  of    the 

I   opon   ubstrnct   and    mettiphysical  cousideratioua.     Prob- 

'    thes«  arguments  supplied  the   basis  of  bis  own  convic- 

I.     \\\a  strong  conception,  however,  of  the  Divine  decreoa,  of 

b-ftiu,  and  (in  his  later  days)  of  the  utter  iupotonco  of  the 

to  act  rightly,  may  ull  have  tended  to  give,  in  his  mind, 

•o  and  more  of  Oxily  and  i>ertnunence  to  the  conditions  of 

nan  existence.    Thuso  views  did  not  puss  witiiout  some  miti- 

:on  into  the  ^neral  teaching  of  the  Latin  Church.     But  the 

clunion  as  to  the  soul  met  with  general  acceptance  and  suf- 

nl  no  libatcuient  in  its  tbriiis.     From  this  time  forward  we 

to  look  for  the  appeurunco  of  nieu  wlio,  like  Gri-gory  of 

in  the  fourth  century,  recalled  the  memory  of  Origeu  with 

fkxd    to    tho    escape    in    the    future    of    lost    spirits    from 

rir  condemnation.  *     For  Augustine  strongly  supported   tlie 

imaX    duration    of    their    punishment.      This    is    not    Bur> 

iaing;     but     It     may    appear     singular     that     he     should 

>t.'  iccognizod  euch  a  parallelism  between  this  opinion  and  the 

rpetoity  of  everlasting  happiness,  as  to  suggest  that  the  doctrine 

uchiug  the  redeemed  would   bo  endangered  unless  the  other 

;rtf  propounded  an  its  counterpart.     The  i-tornal  punishment  of 

e  vtckvd  in  general  for  the  sins  of  a  life  not  finite  only  but 

itff  is  tliought  by  some  to  present  an  aspect  of  great  severity. 

hen  this  propositioti  carried  with  it  the  notions  of  inability  to 

from  siufulnesa,  and  of  adverse  Divine  decrees,  and  when, 

^i..Lr,  damnation  for  original  sin  was  extended  to  infants,  and 

[heathen  were  excluded   wholesale  from  sidvation,  it  may  be 
that  a  theology  so  fashioned  did  indeed  hold  heavy  burdens 
Ibc  human  mind  to  bear.     We  are  now  perhaps  suffering,  in 
^  from  the  reaction  which  snob  a  scheme  might  be  calculated 
the  course  of  lime  to  bring  about, 

*  r.  M.ii«h  £*oi/mo(rr«oA<c/tfe  L,  p.  101.  * 
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It  will  uot  be  required  ; 
growth  of  this  opinion.     1 

ity  and  immortality  of  the  soul  as  Hocepte<l  tv  St.  John  o(  i 
CU8,  but  consiilers  thut  all  along  the  Latia  Ohorch  led  tk  •*] 
iu    tliia  devolopmont.*     The   history  of   the  formiilJoo  of 
ecclesiaatical   dogma   (of  eschatology),  he  Bays,  clowit  witb 
Schoolmen. f     To   their  manipulation  of  the  subject  titer*" 
corresponding  process  among  the  divines  of  tho  Orientil  ( 
who  remained  content  with  tho  older  methods  of  [ 
It  may  have  been  a  sign  of  this  distinction  between  \t .... 
Eastern  doctrine  thut  so  late  as  in  the  Decrehim  pro  (rrw^w  (''" 
words  accepted  by  the  Coiiucil  of  Florence  as  a  form  of  union 
1439),  it  is  declared  that  those  who  have  died  in  aeluali  mor> 
peccato,  vol  aolo  originali  pass  into  pnnishments  of  variooi  »»• 
greos,  but  nothing  is  sjiid  of  the  duration  of  those  punielimeii* 

We  are  to  regard  Peter  Lombard,  it  appears,  as  the  jwi 
who  gathered  together  the  disjecta  mtmhra  ;  and  even  from  liiio 
tUu  words  ViV\i<\aoie6i,  omnibus  qtiediiinibusquai  ■' 
golcnt,  sdtisfnccre  n(m  valeu.X  With  the  ^ 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  established  in  full  authority ;  t*"^ 
Poler  Lombard  found  the  nutnral  immortality  of  ihe  soul  in  p"*" 
session  of  the  Qeld  of  thought,  and,  perhaps,  accepted  it  Binipiy 
as  part  of  the  common  heritage,  without  minute  investigatiou  «» 
the  source  from  which  it  was  derived.  Fldgge  quotes  bim  •* 
content  to  set  out  from  the  Jlesurrection,  which  he  proves  by  t»* 
authority  of  Scripture.  It  was  his  business  to  give  regnlari^y 
and  method  to  the  dispersed  utterances  of  former  writers  *,  «0" 
this  he  appears  to  have  done  with  a  certain  moderation.  Follo»^' 
iug  St.  Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great,  ho  described  thosiiii^ 
faction  which  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked  will  supply  tod**' 
elect;  laetitia  aatiubuntur,  agente^  gratias  de  «ua  liberalioitf- 
vita  impiorum  ineffabiU  calnmituti'.%  Their  utility,  thtTfcfort?^ 
lies  iu  quickening  the  thankfulness  of  the  blessed  for  their  o*** 
relief,  though  tho  question  remains  whether  so  ead  a  stimaljiu  ^ 
can  under  the  circumstances  be  required,  or  should  be  grutnit^ 
oasly  presumed. 

One  historical  point  only  remains. 

At  length,  iu   the  year  1513,   in  a  Bull  of    Popo  Leo  X-* 


•  HQarBe.  Then  III..  Ate.  IV.  (Ir ,  tU).    t  IMd,  Abu.  VU.  m.  IV, 
2  Ibid.,  Abe  Xlii.  (iv.,  «ej.    f  Ibid,,  p.  m-19. 


r  FUTURE  LIFE  AND  THE  CONDITION  OF  MAN  THEREIN.  31 6 
which  purports  to  be  issued  with  the  assent  of  a  Liiterau  Council 
(wliicli,  however,  has  been  qtiestioned)  we  have  the  followiug 
words:  Damnamus  ei  reprobanivs  omneifasscrentes  animam  intel- 
lectinam  moHalem  esse,  ant  nnicam  in  cunctia  hommibus.* 
I  do  not  know  how  far  this  Bull  is  within  the  prescriptions  of 
'he  Council  of  1870  ;  but  whether  it  binds  the  Latin  communion 
Of  not  it  La  of  interest  as  an  historical  document,  and  aa  one 
*hich  gtands  in  isolation. 

But  allliongli  it  was  the  work  of  the  Schoolmen  to  supply  the 

'^estorn  Church  with  its  formal  eschatology,  it  seems  to  be  gen- 

^fttlly  agreed  that  the  motive  force  of  paramouTit  eE5cacy  in  this 

•^'fection  was  drawn  from  the  works  of  St.  Augustine.     So  we 

""d  ourselves  brought  down  in  substance  to  the  modern  ideas, 

^•?aning,  however,  by  these  the  ideas  which  prevailed  from  the 

'Reformation  onwards,  and  reserving  for  a  later  stage  whatever  in 

tue  iivay  of  shock  or  change  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  sceptical  or 

"^^tttive  movement  of  the  present  day.     So  the  spectacle  which 

*®  have  before  na  is  in  brief  outline  this.   The  reserve  of  the  early 

^hur<;j,  jiag  been  abandoned.     Even  the  recollection  of  it  haa 

^^  from  the  popular  mind.     Of  the  immeasurable  fit'ld  of  dls- 

"^^ssi^,,,  opened   by  the  future  life,  not  indeed  the  wliole,  but  a 

'^^siderablo  part,  had  been  virtually  closed,  not  by  ecclesiastical 

■^'hority  in  its  most  formal  sense,  but  yet  by  the  general  drift  of 

^  Jijiud  of  Christendom,  long  before  the  judgment  of  Leo  X. 

^    promulgated.     The  Western  tone  had  prevailed  over  the 

,  **tdn  ;  for  the  East  had  hardly  refreshed  its  theology  by  repro- 

^liooa  since  the  time  of  John  of  Damascus.     With  the  depart- 

''^  of  the  ancient  reserve  there  had  come  a  great  practical  lirai- 

^*-*on  of  the  liberty  of  thought  possessed  by  the  individual 

^^•"istian.      The    doctrine    of    natural    as    distinguished    from 

**"i8tian  immortality  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  severe  tests 

^  ^ide  publicity  and  resolute  controversy,  but  had  crept  into  the 

''Urch  by  a  back  door  as  it  were,  by  a  silent  though  effective 

Ptooess,  and  was  iu  course  of  obtaining  a  title  by  tacit  prescrip- 

The  evidence  of  the  change  may  perhaps  be  most  readily  snp- 
■  plie<l  to  us  by  observing  that  when  arguments  are  offered  for  the 
R        immortality  of  the  soul  they  are  rarely  derived  from  Scripture,  f 

I^B         *rnim  ti 
^H        I  FIOrc 


Tnim  tbe  BuUaHvm  of  Sixtas  V  .  Romap,  tfiSfi,  p.  171. 
I  FIOrc.  TbeU  IU.  Ab*.  1.,  Aba.  V.,  (IV..  3  lli. 
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For  it  will  bo  borne  in  mind  that  logically  rieired  resarrectiot*  ** 
one  thing  and  immortality  anothen     The  daralion  of  the  suff^*"* 
ings  of  tho  wicked  wa«  nniversally  deemed  to  be  co-exten«i  '*^* 
with  the  bcatitnde  of  the   righteous.     But  there  remained  »  *** 
distinction  on  which  we  may  have  to  dwell  at  a  later  stage.    1^  ^** 
human  mind  had  become  familiar  with  the  name  of  eternity,  \w  *■*' 
iiad  dived  little  into  the  idea  itself.     There  had  not  yet  b^n,        *  * 
conjunction  with  the  acceptance  and  enforcement  of  the  pb 
any  corresponding  attempt  by  arithmetical  calculation  or  oth^ 
wise  to  give  it  with  any  fullness  the  cliaraeter  which  it  bears 
recent  thought. 

It  remains  to  consider  with  somo  fullnees  the  effect  of  the^ 
grave  changes,  and  especially  of  the  substitution  in   our  esc 
tology  ou  a  larger  scale  of  assertion  for  reserve. 

W.  E.  Gl/ADSTOyE. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  DEFENCELESS  COASTS. 

BEPBBSEKTATIVE  GEORGE  N.  SOtTTHW^rCK,  OF  KEW  YOBK. 


>xa   the  statesmanlike   utterances  of  Satnnel  J.  Tilden, 

sh  hia  name  should  be  honored  and  cherished,  the  moet 

^l>1e  was  his  appeal  for  a  proper  defence  of  the  coasts  of  the 

States.     Wich  Mr.  Tilden  the  ideii  of  the  urgent  neces- 

tor  coast  defences  a.ssumed  the  proportions  of  a  hobby.     But 

rords  fi?ll  upon  deaf  ears  and  lie  wiis  gathered  to  his  fathers 

Lont  having  witnessed  the  realization  of  his  day-dream.     In- 

while  m  the  flesh,  he  was  roundly  abnscd  for  proposing 

it,  was   termed  an   endless  expenditure  of   money.     I  recall 

the  literature  of  the  times  a  cartoon  in  which  the  vener- 

Tilden  was  represented  as  standing  with  trembling  limbs  on 

roof  of  Graystone  and  gazing  anxiously  through  his  tele- 

s,  seaward,  as  if  he  discerned,  bard  down  on  the  horizon, 

Hk  smoke  pouring  from  the  funnels  of  a  British  man  of  war. 

rruly  it  was  a  perverse  generation  with  which   Mr.   Tilden 

other  far-sighted  men  were  compelled  to  deal,  in  urging  the 

^nce  of  the  country's  coasts.     Let  me  suggest  sample  arga- 

Hs  of  the  times,  which  satisfied  the  average  American   that 

Lliar  conditions  and  circumstances  entered  in  to  relieve  the 

ed  States  from   the  application  of  the  ancient  adage  that 

was  the  proper  time  in  which  to  prepare  for  war. 

'•  Sarely,  do  not  3,000  miles  of  ocean  intervene  between  this 

»try  and  Europe,  isolating  ns  from  the  only  source  whence 

slile  attack  could  come  ? 

"And,  moreover,  did  not  the  great  and  good  Father  of  his 

iJitry  caution  us  against  foreign  alliances  and  entanglements, 

have  we  not  heeded  his  warning  religiously  ? 

''Then,  where  is  the  danger  and  why  sink  millions  of  the 

lie's  money  in  the  defence  of  our  coasts  ?  " 
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Sacli  wero  Bome  of  the  pnpnijir  queries  of  fanulurrias} 
tho  'I'ildcn  argnment  went  bj  the  board. 

The  troth  of  the  matter  was  that  the  American  peefl|[ 
)l9en  surfeited   with   war  and    were  gnfTtsring  from  a 
Sgairtst  it  and  erorything  pertaining  to  it-     Fnrth*^!!^^,! 
experiences  of  the  civil  coatlict  had  itispired  io  them  a  bhn44 
fidencc  in  their  inveutivo  geaina  and  ability  to  meet  aaj< 
which  mi^ht  arise. 

Whatever  the  influence  at  work,  the  results  are  kdorn( 
men  : — f.oast  defences  almost  entirtdy  lucking ;  merely  tho  no 
of  a  navy  ;  an  army  insignilicant  in  anmbers  and  organi 
basis  which  lias  been  discarded  by  every  other  civilized  natk 

The  document  wiiich  President  Clevelitud  sent  to  Can 
on  the  afternoon  of  December  17,  1895,  changed  tho  entire  I 
of  affairs  and  bronght  abont  a  new  order  of  public  sentimefl 
the  qnestion  of  national  defence.     That  Venezuelan  me 
been  well  likened  to  a  flash  of  lightning  out  of  a  cleor  sky  ttoic 
day;   and  tho   thnmler  which   followed   startled    the   ' 
people  as  had  nothing  else  since  BeaureganVs  openin. 
Charleston  harbor,  in  iSGl,  proclaimed  the  war  between  tbeMO>| 
tions.    The  President's  declaration  was  one  of  defiance- 
of  war — against   tlio   most  powerful   and  resonrvoful 
Europe.     It  startled,  especially  becaase  the  pructical  jndj 
of  Americana  told  them  that  they  woro  totally,   negligemlyJ 
almost  criminally,  unprepared  for  war;  unprepared  even  fq 
fence  on  land,  mnch  loss  aggression  on  the  ocean. 

Britannia  ruled  the  waws  as  in  the  days  of  Drake  and 
while  her  military  outposts  extended  along  our  northern  bfl 
and  hostilities  meant  the  immediate  advent  of  flying  sqwj 
off  the  harbors  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  Or 
and  San  Francisco,  if  not  the  presence,  via  the  Wellaod  ca( 
veasols  of  war  before  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Dnlath,  Clevelanl 
Buffalo. 

The  situation  was  humiliating,  as  well  as  eta'^ling. 
what  a  commentary  it  was  on  the  prudence  and  foi 
wealthiest  people  on  the  globe  that  we  were  compel 
protection  not  on  formidable  earthworks  and  rifled  guns  of  si 
but  rather  on  tho  justice  of  the  President's  proposition  for  int« 
national  arbitration,  and  the  known  conservatism  of  Great  Bril 
in  dealing  with  nations  of  the  first  claae,  growing  out  of 
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ice  to  anr  conflict  which  ultimately  wonld  involve  the  loss  of 
lerce  and  marketfl,^if  not  of  territory  and  prestige.  Then  it 
)r  consolation  to  Americans  to  recall  that  a  policy  of  inac- 
^on  regarding  coast  defence  had  saved  to  the  people  a  few  millions 
dollars.  And  I  donbt  whether  there  is  under  the  stars-and- 
ilriiM's  to-day  a  single  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizen  who  doabts 
Ilia  wisdom,  if  we  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  t-o  escape  from  our 
Itresent  dilemma,  of  putting  the  coasts  of  the  natiou  into  a  proper 
Condition  of  defence. 

Instinctively  the  pablic  thonght,  at  the  first  alarm  over  the 
^eiieznelan  question,  was  directed  toward  the  city  and  harbor  of 
tfew  York.       If  our  coasts  were  unprotected,   certainly    the 
iteat  prize  which   a  foreign  foe  could  hope  to  secure,  and  to 
lie posaeaaion  of  which  his  energies  would  be  directed  instantly, 
^x  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  metropolis  of  the 
legtern  hernisjihere. 
And  what  a  pitiable  spectacle  was  presented  I    Throughout 
^he  length  and  breadth  of  the  grand  harbor  and  along  the  mag- 
nificent approach  from  the  ocean  the  vast  population  and  wealth 
"'  the  city  enjoyed  the  protection  of  only  two  great  guns  of 
^liodern  make,  which  might  hurl  destruction  at  the  invader.     As 
^li  mockery,  antiquated  smooth  bores  alone  frowned  through  the 
portholes  and  from  the  parapets  of  Forts  Wadsworth  aiid  Hamil- 
ton.   Fort  Lafayette  was  a  picturesque  ruin.      A  beggarly  array 
of  mortars  at  Sandy  ITook  did  evidence  patriotic  preparation 
Jin  the  art  of  national  self-defence.     True  it  is  that  Fort  Hancock 
[at  the    Hook  had  also  been  equipped  with    two  twelve-inch 
Jiinfl  of  modern  make — tho  most  formidable  type  of  gnu  yet 
naimfactured   in   this  country  for    coast  defence.      The    rest 
>f  the  armament  at  the  n>>ok  consisted  of  three  dynamite  guns — 
ro  of  fifteen-inch  and  one  of  eight-inch  calibre.      Fort  Hamil- 
m,  it  was  boasted,  possessed  a  ten-inch  monster  of  nickel  steel, 
>at  the  gun,  it  was  discovered,  lay  skidded  up  on  the  concrete 
of   the  emplacement  which  had  been  prepared  fur  it,  awaiting  a 
carriage.     Fort  Wadsworth  had  been  favored  with  an  eight-inch 
gun,  but  that  also  was  not  in  position. 

Therein  was  embraced  the  entire  complement  c '  lefences  for 
Tew  York  harbor. 

At  the  entrance  from  Long  Island  Sounl.  Fort  Schuyler  and 
i  illotV  Point  were  armed  with  what  would  i:ave  been  formidable 
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monsters  ot  iron,  if  modern  naval   operations  were  conducted 
from  behind  "  wooden  walls." 

Yet  the  harbor  of  Xew  York  is  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
defence  than  any  other  on  two  oceans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mezica 
Indeed,  there  are  only  two  other  harbors  where  the  slighteat  be- 
ginning has  besn  made.  Boston  and  San  Francisco  each  haTe 
sixteen  twelve-inch  mortars  in  position,  while  a  fiftoen-inch  dyna- 
mite gun  battery  for  Ran  Francisco  has  recently  been  completed. 

All  other  harbors  arc  absolntelv  defenceless. 

Philadelphia  is  as  liclplcss  against  the  passage  of  British  vsr 
vessels  up  Delaware  Bay  as  more  than  a  century  ago,  when  Lord 
Howe  was  in  possession  of  the  Quaker  city.  Xo  biting  shots 
from  shore  batteries  would  dehiy  a  Cockburn  gayly  sailing  into 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Baltimore  might  be  reduced  to  ashes,  bnt 
Fort  Mcllenry  would  be  wrapped  in  silence  rather  than  the 
smoke  of  battle;  and  a  captive  Key  would  peer  in  vain,  amid 
the  glare  of  rockets  and  the  bursting  of  bombs,  for  a  sight  of  the 
waving  stars-and-stripes.  Tlio  I'oloinac  Avould  be  accessible  despite 
Fort  Washington;  and  at  Washington  no  resistance  could  be 
made  to  the  second  apjilication  of  lire  to  the  national  capital  and 
the  destruction  of  otlier  public  buildings  containing  the  iuvaln- 
ablc  records  of  tiie  govern lUMit.  Historic  Charleston  harbor, 
where  the  grim  Moultrie  gallantly  planted  his  colors  and  replied 
to  British  broadsides  witli  even  deadlier  cannonade,  in  EoToln- 
tionary  days,  and  where  ConfedDratc  batteries  reduced  Sumter 
to  submission  and  bulHod  every  effort  of  a  fleet  of  Union  iron- 
clads to  reduce  them,  in  the  sixties,  would  fall  a  prey  to  a  HUh 
or  BciiOoiv  without  the  firing  of  a  shot.  No  British  Farragnt 
would  need  lash  liimself  in  l!ie  ri^^glng  and  risk  his  life  in  cap- 
turing the  port  of  .Mobile;  I'ur,  on  steaming  up  to  the  wharves, 
he  would  be  piesentoil,  j>i.';i(.T'fully,  with  the  keys  and  freedom  of 
the  city.  Nor  would  the  advance  upon  New  Orleans  from  tlu' 
Gulf  be  obstructed  by  tlie  balterios  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip,  as  was  the  case  thirty-four  years  ago. 

The  const  defences  of  ITT.'i-'Sl,  1S12-'15,  and  180 1 -'Go  were 
elaborate,  when  contemporanoous  conditions  and  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment in  ordnance  and  fortifications  are  considered,  com- 
pared with  the  condition  of  things  wliieh  obtaius  to-day.  Pre- 
ceding generations,  at  least,  protected  the  nation  from  attack  to 
the  extent  which  their  skill  and  resources  permitted. 
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6en.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  of  the  United  States  Army,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  competent  witness  regarding  the  defenceless  con- 
dition of  oar  coasts.  After  retaming  from  a  recent  tonr  of  in- 
spection through  Sonthern  seaport  cities,  the  General  said  :  "As 
to  defences.  Savannah  has  none.  The  old  fortifications  hare 
gone  to  rain,  and  what  there  is  left  is  of  no  valne  as  a  means  of 
defence.  Charleston  is  also  without  protection,  and  so  is  Mobile, 
New  Orleans,  and  Galveston.  .  .  .  From  Portland  to  Gal- 
veston there  has  been  little  or  nothing  accomplished  toward  the 
defences  of  the  important  cities."  Then  the  General  proceeded  to 
disillusionize  those  who  fondly  imagine  that  torpedoes  and  mines 
can  be  hastily  improvised  as  a  means  of  defence  for  our  ports. 
"  Torpedoes  are  all  very  well,"  he  said,  "  when  they  work,  but 
no  country  can  place  absolute  reliance  in  one  type  of  destructive 
instraments.  There  must  always  bo  a  combination  of  heavy 
guns,  mortars,  mines,  and  torpedoes,  working  together  to  make 
great  commercial  cities  on  the  sea  absolutely  safe  from  an  enemy's 
fleet.  Submarine  mines  can  be  located  quickly,  and  are  unques- 
tionably valuable  adjuncts  to  forts  and  mortars,  but  thure  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  placing  thorn  frequently.  It  would  not 
be  impossible  for  a  fleet  knowiug  the  location  of  these  mines  to 
approach  within  a  reasonably  safe  distance  and  destroy  them 
with  its  own  guns;  nor,  with  light-draught  vessels,  would  it  be 
impracticable  to  steam  over  them." 

United  States  Senator  John  L.  Wilson,  of  Washington,  has 
drawn  a  graphic  picture  describing  our  helplessness  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  "  So  far  as  the  northwestern  coast  is  con- 
cerned," he  says,  "we  have  absolutely  no  fortifications  whatever. 
The  English  have  a  great  naval  station  at  Esquimault,  upon  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  and  our  shores  are  within  tlie  sound  of  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  gun  of  Great  Britain.  They  have  their  gun- 
boats, torpedoes  and  a  first-class  armament  in  every  particular. 
They  could  lay  tribute  in  twelve  hours  upon  all  the  cities  of  Pugct 
Sound,  and  take  possession  and  control  the  coal  supply  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  we  are  absolutely  defenceless.  .  .  .  Not 
only  is  the  commerce  of  Puget  Sound  of  great  importance,  but, 
as  I  have  above  stated,  the  coul  supply  of  the  Sound  would  be 
exceedingly  valuable  in  case  of  war.  The  growing  importance  of 
Alaska  and  the  boundary  dispute  there  give  additional  strategic 
importance  to  that  section  of  the  country." 
VOL.  CLXII. — NO.  472.  21 
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Despite  the  backvardnesa  of  actaal  preparations^  abroadtnd 
comprehensive  plan  for  coast  defences  waa  laid  oat  more  th«ii 
nine  years  ago.     In  December,  1886,  President  Cleveland,  in  bis 
animal  message  to  Coagress.  voicod  the  TilJen  idea,  when  he  de- 
clared :  "  The  defenceless  condition  of  oar  aeacoast  and  l»ke 
frontier  is  perfectly  palpable  :  the  examinations  made  ranst  con- 
vince as  all  that  certain  of  our  cities  ahonld  be  fortified  and  that 
work  on  the  most  important  of  these  fortifications  shonld  be 
commenced  at  once.     The  absolnte  necessity,   jndged    by  nil 
fitandardfl  of  prudence  and  foresight,  of  onr  preparation  for  an 
effectnal  resistJince  against  the  armored  ships  and  steol  gnns  and 
mortars  of  modern  construction,  which  may  threaten  the  cities 
on  our  coasts,  is  so  apparent  that  I  Ijope  effective  steps  will  be 
taken  in  that  direction  immediately." 

It  was  from   President  Cleveland's  first  Secretary  of  War, 
William   G.  Endicott,  that  the  plan  of  coast  defence  took  i 
name.     The  Endicott  plan  contemplated  the  thorongh  fortifica 
tion  of  twenty-seven  ports,  to  which  the  Paget  Sound  ports  we 
afterwards  added.     It  involved  the  constrnction  of  G77  gnne  an 
824  mortars,  at  a  cost  of  over  197,000,000,  and  floating  batterie?, 
also,  at  a  cost  of  over  !>'2S,000,000.     The  recommendations  of  the 
Fortifications  Board,  in  which  the  plan  waa  devised,  called  foi 
an  immediate  appropriation  of  121,500,000  and  119,000,000  annn- 
ally  thereafter. 

Had  the  four  Congresses  since  1886  shown  the  same  zeal  and 
liberality  for  coast  defences  as  has  been  manifested  in  appropria- 
tions for  pensions,  rivers  and  harbors  and  public  buildings,  the 
year  1895  would  have  witnessed  the  complete  performance  of  the 
groat  work  contemplated  under  the  Endicott  plan,  provided  the 
Fortification  Board  jndged  the  proportions  of  the  undertaking 
and  the  time  required,  correctly.  But  the  "  watchdogs  of  the 
Treasury"  and  the  necessities  of  "political  economy"  rednc^ 
the  official  estimates  for  coast  defences,  embraced  under  the  head 
of  Fortifications,  as  for  no  other  branch  of  national  expenditure. 

The  discriminating  policy  pursued  by  Congress  may  be  de- 
tected at  a  glance,  when  the  estimates  and  appropriations  of  the 
last  Congress,  for  the  year  ending  with  June  30,  1800,  are  coil' 
sidered.  For  Agriculture,  Army,  Diplomatic  and  Consular,  Dia-I 
trict  of  Columbia,  Indian,  Legislative,  Military  Academy,  Narj, 
Pension,  Post  Office,  River  and  Ilarborand  Sundry  Civil  appro- 
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priationg.  the  eetimates  of  the  varions  departments  were  $376,- 
910,826.68;  tho  actnal  appropriations.  farijQOG.OGi.GS— or  98.7 
IXT  cent,  of  the  estimates.  In  the  case  of  Fortifications,  how- 
I'ver,  the  estimate  of  17,357,703.50  was  cut  down  to  an  appro- 
priation of  ♦1,904,657.50 — or  25.9  per  cent,  of  the  estimate. 
And  the  present  year,  comparatively  speaking,  has  been  one  of 
CongressioQal  liberality  so  far  as  fortification  appropriations  are 
concerned. 

Wliere,  einoe  1880,  the  original  Endicott  plan  called  for  an 
expenditure  of  over  07,000.000,  actual  appropriations  have 
aggregated  only  *  10,631, 000. 

The  first  appropriation  for  gnns  was  made  seven  years  ago  and 
for  emplacements  five  years  ago.  For  both  guns  and  emplace- 
ments the  annual  appropriations  have  averaged  only  ^1,500,000, 
altbongh  seven  times  as  large  an  expenditure  was  projected. 

Secretary  of  War  Lamont  has  notified  the  President  that  if 
future  appropriations  for  the  manufacture  of  guns,  mortars,  and 
carriages  be  no  larger  than  the  average  authorized  for  the  pur- 
pose since  1888,  it  will  require  twenty-two  yeara  more  to  supply 
the  armament  of  the  eighteen  important  ports  for  which  com- 
plete projects  are  approved,  and  if  the  appropriations  for  the  en- 
gineer work  are  to  continue  at  the  rate  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tions since  1890,  the  .Secretary  further  declares,  it  will  require 
seventy  years  to  complete  the  emplacements  and  platforms  for 
the  armament  of  these  ports. 

While  Congressional  parsimony  in  the  matter  of  coast  defence 
has  sadly  embarrassed  the  project,  nevertheless  real  progress  has 
been  made,  which  will  henceforth  be  increasingly  apparent.  The 
stHbliahment  and  preparation  of  the  nation's  groat  gun  factory 

the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  West  Troy,  absorbed  a  large  portion 
of  tho  meagre  appropriations  for  several  years.     Now  the  plant 

practically  completed,  and  the  nation  has  a  complete  gnu 
itory,  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  celebrated  works 

le  Krnpps  at  Essen  or  any  other  famous  gun  factory  of  Europe, 
on  the  actnal  construction  of  gnus  at  the  Watervliet  factory 

now  been  in  progress  for  seven  years.  That  operations  have 
■1  condncted  on  a  scale  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
<>(  the  works  goes  without  saying,  in  view  of  the  small 
ppropriations. 

The  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  tho  War  Department,  General  D. 
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W.  Flagler,  before  the  Senate  Uommittee  on  Coast  Dcfenee*,  m 
January,  eubnutted  his  estimate  of  what  was  required  to  provide 
the  raw  materials  and  other  enpplies,  and  operate  the  Waterrlivt 
worka  at  its  full  capacity  of  sixteen  hours  a  day,  during  the  next 
fiecalyearbeginning  with  July  lat.  His  figured  were  ♦15,589,811. 
including  13,198,000  for  the  expense  of  operating  the  gun-factory. 
They  indicate  the  enormous  capacity  of  the  Watervliet  works  for 
turning  out  the  instruments  of  coast  defence  in  the  form  of  gum 
and  mortarg.  In  view  of  the  statement  of  Secretary  Lamoni  tbt 
appropriations  not  only  for  guns  but  also  for  emplacemonla  Lave 
averaged  but  11,500,000  annually,  since  their  construction  iras 
begun  in  1888  and  1890,  General  Flagler's  figures  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  at  Watervliet  likewise  indicate  the  inditlorent  manner 
in  which  operations  at  the  nation's  gnu  factory  hare  been  coo- 
ducted  hitherto,  by  reason  of  insufficient  appropriations.  And 
as  the  operation  of  any  great  manufacturing  establishment  It  • 
small  percentage  of  its  captcity  means  expensive  operation,  it  is 
clearly  seen  that  Congressional  parsimony  has  increased  the  price 
of  every  gun  turned  out  at  the  Watervliet  factory  beyond  wh»t 
would  have  been  the  case  if  the  factory  ha<l  been  operated  »* 
anything  like  its  full  cipucity.  Evidently  Congressional  "  wateh* 
dogs  "  and  "  economists  "  of  the  Hoi  man  variety  have  ovorlookflJ 
that  industrial  consideration  in  annually  cuttiug  down  appro- 
priations for  coast  defences.  At  itsfull  daily  capacity,  on  asixteen- 
honr  basis,  the  Watervliet  factory  can  turn  out  fully  100  guns  of 
eight,  ton  and  twelve-inch  calibre  in  a  year.  Even  with  an  eight- 
hour  day  fifty  big  guns  can  be  completed  annually. 

The  only  evidence  of  expedition  in  the  matter  of  coast  dc 
fence  was  in  the  action  of  Congress,  when  the   long  delay  in  thl 
establishment  of  the  Watervliet  factory  and  in  the  beginning 
gun-making  operations,  tempted  it  to  enter  into  a  contract  wit 
the  Bethlehem  Iron  Works,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  for  the  construe 
tion  of  a  hundred  heavy  guns  during  u  series  of  years.     No  fui 
ther  contract  with   any  private  concern   is  likely,  inasmuch 
Secretary   Lament  states   that  the  Watervliet  gun  factory  • 
capable  of  producing  in  ten  years  the  armament  required  by  thl 
present  projects."    The  .Secretary  might  have subi^titu ted  "  five ' 
for  "  ten,*' on   General  Flagler's  basis  of  a  six  teen-hour  day 
Watervliet. 

The  factory  for  guu-carriagea  at  the  Watertowu,  N.  Y.,  ar- 
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fleoal  is  about  cotnpleled  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  thirty  car- 
tiagM  anuaally.  Twenty  were  tnrtied  out  during  the  paat  year. 
Id  regard  to  the  employment  of  mortars,  which  form  the  bulic 
of  the  existing  defences  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Sau  Francisco, 
it  is  well  to  bear  the  views  of  General  Miles  in  mind.  Although 
inort  ■  '>e  powerful  and  accnrate   in  their  way,  they  do  not 

disp<-i  J   the  necessity  for  ei^rht,  ten  and  twelve-inch  giiua 

for  long  nor  short  range.  A  war  Teasel's  hull,  down  on  the  hori- 
zon, U  a  smalt  target.  A  city  affords  a  large  target  for  the  ves- 
sel'a  gunners.  Army  olHcera  declare  that  British  war  vessels, 
with  nine-and-two-tentha-iuch  gans,  possessing  a  range  of  eleven 
miles  and  elevated  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  conld  quickly 
reduce  Boston  to  submission  with  the  city's  si iteen  mortars  vainly 
endearoring  to  reach  the  enemy. 

A  new  feature  of  the  Watervliet  factory  is  a  plant  for  mana- 
foctnring  sixteen-inch  gans,  which  is  being  established  and  is 
How  almost  conipleted.  These  most  formidable  monsters  have 
been  a  subject  of  scienliiic  controversy  aa  to  their  etiicieucy  and 
desirability.  But  the  belief  is  obtaining  wide  acceptance  among 
ezpart«  on  ordnance  that  they  are  bound  to  bo  a  success. 
BOeral  Flagler  has  strenaously  nrged  provision  for  their  manu- 
:tare  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Coast  Defences.  The 
Inance  exports  pretty  generally  agree  that  the  sixteen-inch  gun 
not  intended  for  long-range  fighting.  Its  operation  would  be 
expensive  for  that  purpose.  The  shell  csirried  by  it  weighs 
,370  pounds.  But  at  close  range,  when  the  shell  could  hardly 
wide  of  the  mark,  the  destructive  capacity  of  the  sixteen-inch 
gun  ia  tremendous.  Quns  of  the  eigiit-inch  variety  are  considered 
formidable  type  for  long-range  work.  An  officer  in  the  Corps 
Engineers  of  the  Governraeiit  made  for  me  this  comprehensive 
immary  regarding  sixteen-inch  guns:  "They  are  intended  to 
ipploment  other  instrumenta  of  defence  and  provide  absolute 
surity  for  onr  ports.  No  armor  yet  placed  npon  a  vessel  of 
can  withstand  a  shell  from  one  of  these  guns.  Aj-mor  iuvnl- 
srable  to  an  eight- itich  gnn  is  vulnerable  to  them.  They  are 
last  resort,  in  caae  the  smaller  guns,  the  mortars  and  the 
jrpwloea  and  mines  fail  to  restrain  the  enemy."  In  that  view 
tbo  aixteeu-inch  gun,  the  ofticer  agrees  with  the  official  head 
the  Ordnance  Department, 
In  bia  tegtimouy  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Coast  De- 
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fences,  in  January,  General  Miles  made  an  exceedingly  eiectin 
armament  in  favor  of  coast  defences  when  he  estimated  thtttta 
cost  of  latid  defences  would  be  much  less  relatiTely,  than  the  out 
of  the  nury  for  the  defence  of  seacoast  ports.  Although  he  id- 
vocated  the  maintenance  of  the  navy,  he  believed  that  land  de- 
feiKies  were  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  navy,  and  that  w» 
gun  on  land  was  worth  five  guns  on  a  vessel  for  coast  defencdi 
mid  would  cost  only  one-fifth  as  much  to  maintain. 

Kefore  the  same  committee,  in  February,  Admiral  John  6. 
AValker  made  a  similar  appeal  when  he  presented  argumenti  in 
favor  of  the  immediate  carrying  out  of  plana  for  eflBcient  coeit 
defences.  lie  urged  that  the  work  of  building  up  an  invinciUi 
navy  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  construction  of  great  d^ 
fences  on  land,  for  only  by  such  a  combination  conld  thisconntryi 
with  its  enormous  coast  line,  successfully  withstand  attack  bj 
any  great  maritime  power. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  petitions  have  been  pouring  into 
both  brandies  of  Congress,  calling  for  coast  defence  appropri*- 
lions.  Chnmbors  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade  and  cotton 
exchanges  seem  to  be  awaking  to  the  defenceless  condition  of  our 
ports  ;  and  the  essence  of  their  "whereases"  is  fairly  embodied 
in  tliis  excerpt  from  the  memorial  of  the  Manufacturers'  Clab 
of  I'liihuleli)hia: 

WiiKiiKAs,  The  City  of  Philadelphia,  like  other  seaboard  cities  of  the 
Unittrd  StnteH,  lias  uu  aileiiuate  protection  from  a  f oreij^  enemy  in  the  event 
of  war,  and 

WiiKitEAs,  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  military  aathori- 
ties  in  the  United  ^^t'atvs,  "  there  certainly  should  be  a  liberal  appropriation 
each  year  nntil  the  liv.;s  of  tun  million  people  living  near  deep  water,  and 
their  six  billions  of  property,  are  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  being 
destroyed  or  plundered,  in  any  controversy  between  ourselves  and  a  foreign 
iwwer,''  etc. 

Hut  petitions,  however  widely  circulated  and  uumeronsk 
signed,  will  not  necessarily  accomplish  the  desired  purpose.  The 
history  of  the  Endicott  plan  since  its  inception  in  1886,  reveals 
clearly  tiie  iuheren'-  woiikness  of  the  cause  of  coast  defence  in 
Congress.  Tweu*-y  one  of  the  forty-five  states  border  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oeeuus  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  embrace 
forty-two,  or  nearly  one-half,  of  the  ninety  Senators.  But,  in  the 
House,  the  number  of  sea  and  gulf  districts,  within  which  coait 
defence  operations  are  contemplated,  is  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant ;  and  the  active,  personal  interest  manifested  in  coast  de- 
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M  appropnationd  ia  corrMpoDdiogtj  snull.    ImportAot  m 
ftod  fortiOcatioQs  are  at  the  present  jancture,  when  Tieved 
nattooal  aspect,  the;  do  not  appc«l  to  hall  the  Senate  and  to 
carcely  as  many  RepresentatiTes  as  Senaton.     Compated  with 
he  improvement  of  rircrs  and  harbors,  which  abound  in  ererj 
■nate  atate  and  Hoaee  diitrict,  or  with  pnbtic  builiJings,  the  de- 
Band  for  which  among  Congressmen  in  aniTeml  and  tmlimited, 
y  are  altogether  a  subordinate  matter.     Only  a  patriotic  in- 
Bttrred  by  contemporaneoos  erenta  or  a  party  ftAicj  ea- 
by  the  leading  spirita  in  both  braoches  of  Congreat  can 
throagh  a  liberal  appropriation  for  puu  and  fortificatioot 
knd   subordiaate  internal    improvements  to  external  defence, 
rbat  tho  Veneznelan  war  scare  has  impretaed  the  CoogTesnonal 
aadeiB  that  it  ia  "  good  politics  "  just  now  to  vote  money  for 
patriotic  purposes,  even  if  rivers,  harbors  and  public  bntldinga 
e  stinted  daring  the  coming  year,  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped.    An 
DOsed  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  coa«t  defence  manifested  in 
ite,  county  and  mnnicipal  bodiea  of  a  legislative  character,  in 
e  columns  of  the  press  and  in  political,  social  and  scientific  or- 
inizationa,  would   assist   in   influencing  Congreea.     It  will  be 
insidered  "good  politics  "  to  favor  coagt  defence,  in  Congrae, 
hen  it  shall  be  deemed  "bad  politics  "  to  trifle  with  an  aroused 
Iriotic  senttmeat  which  insists  on  relief  from  danger  at  this 
IB  and  other  crises  liable  to  arise  in  the  near  fature. 
That  there  i^  a  crisis  on  and  that  the  reassertion  of  the  Hon- 
I  Doctrine  in  the  Venezuelan  difficulty  is  a  serions  departure 
the  part  of  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  doubted.     It  logi- 
tlly  means  foreign  entanglements  and  alliances  and,  if  not  ac- 
mpanied  by  active  preparations  to  put  the  nation  in  a  position 
t  with  its  inferiors,  at  least  on  the  common  ground  of 
ty,  might  better  not  have  been  entered  upon.     An  aggres- 
e  diplomatic  policy  without  tho  accompauimeut  of  effective 
ns  of  coast  defence,  if  not  of  aggression  on  the  ocean,  would  be 
re  than  a  mistake;  it  would  be  a  calamity;   it  would  be  little 
than  treason  on  tho  part  of  the  American  people's  sworn 
ifenders  at  Washington. 

Gjeoboe  N.  Southwick. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  WARFARE. 

BY   K.  S.  SHALEB. 


Those  persons  who  are  accnstomed  to  observe  the  moi^ 
mente  of  public  opinion  have  had  occasion  to  note  of  late  a  can- 
ons tide  which  is  setting  onr  nation  towards  warfare.  Althon^ 
by  onr  happy  isolation  from  the  field  of  European  rivalries  ud 
by  the  traditions  of  oar  forefathers  oars  is  the  one  great  atite 
the  world  has  ever  known  which  seems  to  be  appointed  for  the 
oflices  of  peace,  we  appear  to  be  driven  by  a  blind  impulse  into 
modes  of  thought  and  action  concerning  oar  neighbors  that  will, 
if  unchecked,  bring  as  to  contests  of  arms.  A  trifling  fncM 
with  Chili,  a  mere  police  court  case;  an  insurrection  in  Cuba;  a 
matter  of  fisliing  in  Ncwfoandland  ;  of  scaling  in  Alaska,  or 
the  confused  questions  of  a  wilderness  boundary  in  Sonth 
America,  each  and  all  serve  to  set  the  dogs  of  war  baying  ap 
and  down  the  land.  These  questions  may  be  settled  by  the 
judicious  conduct  of  a  few  men  who  are  in  actual  control  of  oar 
foreign  relations,  and  others  as  they  arise  may  be  thus  arranged; 
but  by  the  next  turn  of  the  political  wheel  we  may  lose  this  pro- 
tection and  find  in  the  high  places  men  who,  like  the  otheni 
have  eaten  of  the  insane  root,  and  who  will  welcome  the  oppo^ 
tunity  for  this  nation  to  enter,  as  these  madmen  phrase  it,  "on 
a  larger  sphere  of  action." 

The  most  dangerous  manifestation  of  these  belligerent  people 
is  the  talk  about  national  honor  in  which  they  are  indulging. 
When  a  man  begins  to  rave  about  honor  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  he  is  about  to  do  some  irrational,  most  likely  disreputable, 
deed.  The  word  is  like  an  oath,  serving,  with  its  vague  "yet  lai|;e 
meaning,  to  intoxicate  the  fancy.  So,  too,  with  states,  the 
things  they  do  for  honor's  sake  are  likely  to  prove  very  dishonor- 
able.   In  the  distinct  modern  sense  of  the  word,  an  honorable 
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there    comes  in  an  element  of  Bvmpathj  which  is  in  ticoe  (c 
qonlify  and  iu  later  time  to  orertorn   the  original  dominion  oi 
adfiahnesB.     At  first  this  sympathy  arises  from    the  care  of  the 
parents,  ofiualljr  the  mother  alone,  for  the  offspring.    The  yoocg 
arc  recognized,  at  least  for  the  period  of  immaturity,  as  neither 
rivals  nor  prey  bnt  as  objects  of  a  tender  solicitude.     With  lli'tt 
the  family  is   iustitated  and   life  enters  on   the  beginnings  of 
the  new,  the  moral,  order.    Among  the  higher  vertebrates,  th« 
birds  and  mammals,  the  only  creatures  in  which  we  recognize  a 
distinct  spiritual  kinship  with  ourselves,  the  family  bond  readily 
pMses  by  a  widening  process  to  that  of  the  tribe  or  even  to  a  wider 
tie  which  unites  all  the  individuals  of  the  speries  in  a  limitM 
sympathetic  union,  such,  for  instance,  as  ia  shown  among  oar  j 
pigs,  where  the  cry  of  a  distressed  individual  will  arouse  in 
the  members  of  the  group,  even  those  of  the  most  diverse  ra 
ties,  a  desire  to  serve  their  fellow-being. 

The  incoming  of  the  sympathetic  motive  iu  the  species  beloirl 
the  level  of  man  in  no  wise  arrests  the  ancient  deep  rooted  motive 
of  combat.     The  altruistic  tendency  is,  apart  from  the  mother 
with  her  young,  very  little  manifested.     It  is  but  a  germ,  but  one 
that  is  destined  in  time  to  overshadow  the  ancient  lower  growth. 
Still  all  through  the  msunmalia,  which,  for  the  reason  that  thef  j 
are  direct  or  relatively  near  kinsmen  of  ourselves,  especiullyiuler 
est  us,  »o  find  the  body  energetically  directed  towards  new  deJ 
vices  iu  the  way  of  armsuud  the  mind  varying  in  its  instincts,  so 
that  the  weapons  may  be  put  to  the  best  use.     In  fact,  nowhere 
else  in  thv  animal  kingdom,  except  among  certain  insects  and  the 
predatory  birds,  are  the  mental  and  physical  provisions  for  war  so 
well  organized  as  iu  the  mammalia  ;  it  is  a  class  of  warriors,  und 
with  them  battle  begins  to  have  something  of  the  spleudor  it 
11  u ally  assumes  in  man. 

Wbeniuthe  ascending  series  we  attain  to  the  level  of  tli^ 

fK»»p  of  the  apes  and  thereby  approach  nearer  to  the  estate  of  man, 

^  liud  tho  shape  of  the  animals  departing  in  many  ways  froi 

ihj»4  A  the  lower  mammalian  forms.     The  creatures  are  lonj 

viAually  rather  frail  bodied  ]  the  claws  begin  to  take  on  the 

f  our  own  finger  nuils,  and  the  only  instruments^ 
t<^oth  which,   though  sometimes  formidable  iu^H 
•  ;g  uul  vpiH^ially  adapted  for  use  aa  weapons  in  any- 
' .  livu  mtNtiiaiv  iu  which  they  are  in  many  other  groups  of 
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Ihifl  class.  Naturalists  hold  tbe  apparently  well  founded  opiniou 
that  the  race  of  man  lias  not  been  derived  from  any  of  the  exist- 
ing ^ew^ra  of  the  monkey  tribe  ;  but  it  ia  accept<*d  that  the  gor- 
illa is,  though  in  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family  tree,  not  far 
removed  from  the  main  stem  of  onr  common  enccession.  Al- 
though this  animal  ha«  a  reputation,  perhaps  well  deserved,  for 
combati re  humor  and  ia  of  considerable  strength,  his  etiiciency 
in  assault  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  true  beast  of 
•rey.  The  condition  of  the  lowest  savages  also  indicates  clearly 
thai  man  is  derived  from  a  series  which  for  ages  had  been  work- 
ing on  quite  other  lines  of  development  than  those  which  give 
success  through  combat.  The  gains  had  been  mainly  won  in  the 
paths  of  extending  sympathies  in  the  enlarging  social  order,  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  species  of  monkeys  are  commonly  social  or 
tribal  clearly  suggests  that  even  before  the  institution  of  the 
human  kind  the  species  were  winning  upward,  by  the  strength 
due  to  the  developing  mind  and  especially  to  the  sympathetic 

itide  of  the  spirit.  The  gorilla,  though  perhaps  liker  to  men  than 
<Mj  Other  infra- human  being  is  in  his  snrly  unsocial  humor  best 
n^ckoued  as  a  degradation  so  far  at  least  as  his  ways  are  concerned. 
Tbe  sum  of  these  considerations  is  that  in  the  last  stoj^s  on  the 
way  to  man  the  brute  was  already  upon  other  paths  of  advance 
thau  those  which  are  opened  by  mere  assailing  powers, 
i  In  the  lowest  forms  of  man  which  are  now  on  the  earth  we  find 

Htbe  dtdicate  agile  body,  the  lack  of  assailing  instruments,  and 
^■ithe  quick  sympathies  of  the  monkeys.     The  creatnre  lives  by  his 
Hwits  rather  thau  by  his  physical  power,  such  strength  as  he  has 
Hjirisesfrom  his  sympathetic  associations  with  his  fellows  and  from 
HlIb  mental  ability,  which  makes.him  an  inventor  of  tools.  Among 
Htbe  tlrst  of  these  contrivances  are  arms.     With  the  possession  of 
arms,  even  those  made  of  stone,  this  eminently  frail,  and,  for  his 
weight  in  combat,  singularly  incompetent  creature,  at  once  be- 
came endowed  with  a  cajiacity  for  assault  which  had  before  no  par- 
allel on  tbia  e;»rlh.     The  forms  of  hnrled  spears,  including  the 
i arrows  and  the  javelins,  gave  him  the  singular  capacity  of  attack- 
ing from  a  distance  ;  the  mental  ability  which  enabled  him  to 
effect  a  union  with  his  fellows,  and  even  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
h'w  military  art  to  develop  strategic  combinations,  lifted   his 
linnting  and  war  exploits  to  a  much  higher  state  of  efficiency 
than  had  been  attained  by  any  of  the  earlier  forms  of  life. 


^Sim^^ 
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The  first  ntid  most  importnnt  effect  of  this  invention  of  vnpoiu 
was  to  oharigtf   tho  nuttire  of  man's  food.     In  his  earlier  sUte, 
except  for  an  oecaaional  rosort  to  insects  aud  other  caatiy  obtainable 
animal  food,  he  had  been  a  vegetarian;  in  fact,  as  before  r^ 
market],  this  weakness  of  the  antliropoid  series  makes  any  other 
kind  of  life  impr»gsil)le.     Missile,  weapons,    and   the  primitive 
contrivances  for    fisbiiig,    by  enabling    him   easily    to  capture 
animals,   led    this  croatnro    away    from   the  ancestral    habiti] 
of  subsistence  and   gave  him   access   U>   the    more   profitabk] 
because  tho  more  nourishing  products  of  the  chase. 

As  all  the  primitive  peoples  and  many  who  had  attained  to  the 
high  grade  savngery,  such  as  oar  American  Indians,  are  inatinct 
ively  caiinibjils,  tho   motives  of  the  earliest  form  of  war  wer 
doubtless  mingled  with  those  whitth  animate  the  bunt«r.    Tht 
defeated  enemies  wore  not  only  deprived  of  tlieir  {personal  prop^ 
orty  and  expelled  from  valued  hunting  grounds,  but  they  were  J 
eaten.     In  the  frequent  extremity  of  starvation  in  which  all  tho 
oarlier  folk  were  likely  to  litul  themselves  once  or  more  each  year,  | 
the  neighboring  but  normally  hostile  tribes  doubtless  afforded  as.] 
imiwrtaut  source  of  food.     In  those  brntal  conditions,  when  the 
human  popnlation  of  a  country  was  divided  into  small  tribes  i 
clans,  united  among  themselves  by  the  tie  of  a  recognized  coi 
inon  blood,  the  stjitr  of  constant  warfare  doubtless  served  la 
bring  the  process  of  natural  selection  into  very  effective  opera<i 
lion.     Theffmis  which  had  the  most  valor,  was  the  most  provi 
dont,  tho  best  organized,  which,  in  a  word,   had  attaine<l  thi 
Ijn'atfst  advance,  would  bo   the  most  likely  to  prevail  in  thfl 
•IniffglOi  to  domiuatc  the  land,  and  thus  to  gain  a  firm  plaoej 
whH«*  tin*  relatively  weak  clans  would  receive  the  curse  which  ic 
Dl«  Miveirnt  j)ro-raoral  nrder  awaited  the  incompetent.      Her 
^U^H«i  (n  the  series  of  man  do  we  find  war  making  for  human  ad- 
So  liiMg  as  the  vanquished  were  atterly  destroyed,  theii 
lUvn  nnd  their  goods  appropriated  by  the  conquerors,  thi 
I  of  war  was  great  and  the  rude  engine  worked  ii 
,^,  umum  for  human  aflvancement. 

,\\  Hi  ago  of  the  opgoing  of  man,  that  in  which  bfti 

V  t\«>Huiil,   becomes  a  soil  tiller  and  retains  only  sol 

....'.<  .>r  ihu  hunter  as  may  afford  sport,  we  find  w^ri 

I  Mpect.     In  the  earliest  stages  battles  witli 

V  u«  Mi^lrit  from  those  with  wild  boasts,  it  wa 
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>nljr  one  cbiise  with  a  difference  in  the  qaality  of  the  game.   The 
iY«t  of  the  men  were  given  up  to  the  occapation  which  in  itself 
the  humor  of  war  in  every  member  of  the  tribe.     With  the 
jml  life  and  yet  more  with  the  life  of  the  soil  tiller  the  Lur- 
IheD  of  men's  lubor  and  of  their  culture  passed  from  the  occupa- 
DnB  of  a  warli  ke  to  those  of  a  peaoefal  sort.     No  longer  were 
sir  days  given  np  to  hunting  boasts  and  men.    Thoy  were  now 
|«vot«d  to  labors  which  led  their  spirits  in  a  general  way  from 
like  pnranits.     In  no  case,  however,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  it 
littod  to  Huy  of  these  early  flock  carers  or  soil  tillers  to  give 
►wr  war ;  in  all  important  instances  these  first  essayera  of  a 
higher  lite  were  surrouuded  by  tribes  of  a  lower  estate  who  hun- 
rered  for  their  wealth ;  the  result  was  that  the  men  of  peace 
leeded  to  retain  and  develop  in  a  more  formal  way  than  their  an- 
yrs  the  spirit  and  arts  of  war.     In  tiiis  condition  the  organi- 

of  the  higher  modern  military  systems  began. 
It  is  not  to  be  snppose^l  that  any  sedentary  people,  because  of 
kbeir  genenilly  peaceful  occupations,  ever  at  once  gave  np  the 
iinmor  of  coni:|Ue8t  which  hud  been  bred  in  them  forages  of  fierce 
mtontion.     On   the  contrary,  these  shepherds  and  soil  tillers 
rere  always  subjected  to  the  outbreaks  of  an  ancient  fury,  in  the 
naoner  of  other  domesticated  animals  who  have  been  in  a  like 
aanner  tamed.     In  this  organized  state,  however,  war  became 
sional.     It  reats  on  an  accepted  basis  of  pretexts,  in  which 
tr  comes  to  have  an  important  place,  at  least  in  the  minds  of 
iht  more  civilized   parties  of  these  contests.     The  subjugated 
spies  are  no  longer  normally  eaten  ;  they  are  adopted  into  the 

ent  state  as  slaves  or  tributaries. 
'It  requires  no  extended  argument  to   show  that    in    this 
_i«eeond  state  of  the  warlike  motives  the  greater  part  of  the  benp- 
Iclal  Bclection  action  which  was   effective  in  the  lower  estates  of 
is  lost.     If  the  more  civilized  of  the  contestants  wins,  the 
folk  are  usually  not  destroyed;  their  people  may  bo  adoptt-d 
ito  the  victors'  race.     If  the  savage  prevail,  the  extinction  of  a 
biTilication  set*  back  progress  in  a  way  which  is  often  recorded  in 
lintory  or  in  the  monaments  of  vanquished  states.      In  a  certain 
ray    the   work    is  selective,   but    it   oi>erates    for  ili'gradation 
specially  for  the  reason  that  all  the  time,  strength,  and  means 
it  BCtvilixed  state  spends  on  war  are  spent  for  destructive  work 
not  for  the  constructive  labor  which  it  is  its  task  to  do.     So 
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far  as  the  selection  is  accompliahed  it  is  likel  j  to  lead  to  these  letnK 
grade  developmentB  which  are  so  "well  recognized  in  organic  fontt 
and  which  are  also  manifested  in  tlie  realm  of  mental  and  soeiil 
organization. 

With  the  further  advance  of  the  greater  etatesto  their  modem 
aspect,  wefind  the  conditions  of  warfare  beconiing  more  compli- 
cated ;  yet  the  essential  characteristica  of  the  bnainess remain  tbe 
same  as  those  we  find  in  the  simpler  agriccltaral  commnnitiei, 
The  complication  \i  one  of  methods  as  shown  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ontbreaka  and  in  the  condnct  of  the  military  openr 
tions.  No  longer  can  aggrioved  borderers  set  ap  some  privste 
war;  the  right  to  begin  contests  is  lodged  in  a  central  aiithor« 
ity;  conquered  peoples  are  not,  as  of  old,  eaten,  or,  as  Ister, 
enslaved  ;  they  ure  usually  tiiTod  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  victor's 
campaign.  Ooiifjuercil  territory,  except  it  be  tliat  of  the  loifff 
races,  is  rarely  annexed  by  tbn  sueceesfal  state;  whnu  this  is  done 
it  is  nsuully  the  ex(!U8e  of  some  previous  ownership,  of  consan-. 
guinity  of  folk,  or  dominating  strategic  considerations.  Private 
property  cannot  be  taken  ;  the  right,  dearest  to  all  soldiery,  of 
sacking  a  town  taken  by  yeige,  is  denied  ;  the  enemy's  wounded 
must  be  t<>nderly  cared  for  and  his  prisoners  guarded  from  harm. 
The  cross-bearing  flag  which  guards  the  hospitals  and  ambn- 
lances  must  be  kept  out  of  fire  ;  snrgeons  and  nurses  are  deemed 
sacred.    To  this  proiiostcrous  complexion  have  we  come  at  last. 

It  is  self-evident  that  with  the  modern  confusion  of  brutality 
and  boneHoence  in  warfare  the  struggles  between  armed  hos'shas 
lost  all  trace  of  its  original  selective  value  and  that  with  this  loss 
lias  gone  the  old  reason,  in  the  logic  of  nature,  for  the  contention 
between  human  societies.  There  remain  to  be  examined  two  iir- 
gumcnts  for  the  continuance  of  war  which  deserve  consideration  ; 
these  are  that  war  serves  to  awaken  and  maintain  in  individual 
man  qualities  of  mind  which  cannot  be  gained  in  peaceful  pur- 
suits, and  that  it  enables  the  highly  organized,  powerful  and, 
therefore,  presumably  better  peoples  to  extend  their  influence 
over  the  less  successful  races  in  a  manner  in  which  they  conid  not 
expect  to  do  so  by  the  arts  of  peaoe.  We  shall  briefly  examine 
these  propositions. 

W' bile  it  may  bo  granted  that  valor,  /.  c.  in  this  case  the  mo- 
tive that  makes  a  man  willing  to  kill  his  neighbor  at  the  risk  of 
being  killed  himself,  is  a  good  thing  to  have  latently  abiding  in 
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Lie,  there  is  absolntely  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  presence 

l*»e  is  in  any  measure  a  product  of  warfare.  On  the  other  band, 

as  well  as  more  general  considerationB,  go  to  ehow  that 

Bed  peace  affords  the  best  possible  school  for  the  type  of 

^tJragfc  which  tliemilitaryaerviceof  modern  times  demands.  Sav- 

ffith  their  endless  training  in  war  rarely  show  anything  like 

\&De  bravery  which  is  common  to  the  well-bred   citizens  of  a 

ed  folk,  who  have  never  Been,   mooh  less  taken  part  in, 

More  trustworthy  soldiers  have  never  been  known  than 

lot  oar  civil  war,  when  not  one  in   a  thousand  had  slain  a 

until  it  became  their  duty  to  do  so.     Moreover,  modern  war- 

;  c&He  on  troops,  not  for  tl»e  rush  of  battle,  but  for  a  steady 

ine6B-]ike  duty  where  hot  blood  counts  for  little,  but  where 

le  methodical,  painstaking  laboriousuess  of  civilization  connts 

iBch,  is  indeed  the  telliug  element  of  the  campaign.     War 

'indeed  become  in  our  day  a  mill  occupation,  requiring  in  its 

Eirators  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  citizen  and  none  of  those 

the  savage. 

The  writer  has  had  some  opportunity  for  noting  the  kind  of 
tfHQ  wbo  are  eerviceable  in  war  ;  so  far  as  his  observations  go  the 
lUy  is  worthless,  for  he  is  pretty  certain  to  be  out  of  the  ranks 
a  crisis.  So,  too,  the  rather  higher  grade  fellow  who  trusts  to 
^physical  prowess,  who  has  proved  his  valor  to  his  own  satis- 
an  in  personal  difScnltics,  is  likely,  when  a  little  out  of  condi- 
iOD,  to  evaporato  in  a  fight.  The  quiet  country  boy,  accustomed 
farm  labor  or,  better  still,  the  well  trained  clerk  or  student  who 
i-h«s  had  a  fancy  for  out  of  door  sports,  is  the  man  for  the  trials  of 
Ithe  march  or  camp,  aa  well  as  for  the  incidental  though  rare 
[moments  of  battle.  This  is  the  general  experience  of  many  soldiers 
ivho  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  qualities  of  men  who  complete 
|tbe  rank  and  file  of  armies.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  present 
commander-in-chief  of  our  army  was  a  farm  boy,  then  a  clerk, 
Entered  on  the  lowest  grade  and  won  his  way  by  soldierly  quali- 
ties of  the  highest  grade  to  the  head  of  his  coriw.  The  facts  thus 
^■aeem  to  go  dead  against  the  notion  derived  from  the  ancient  con- 
^Wlitions  of  warfare  when  personal  combats  decided  the  fate  of 
^■CAmpaigns,  that  we  need  to  keep  up  the  habit  of  combat.  Grant- 
^'ing  for  argument's  sake  that  war  serves  to  develop  the  spirit  and 
latent  talent  for  warfare  in  men  who  would  not  otherwise  know 
that  they  were  bom  soldiers,  certain  evident  questions  have  to  be 
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met  as  to  the  profit  of  the  proceaa,  even  on  the  assnmptioa  Alt 
military  capacity  is  a  thing  to  be  sednlously  cuUivated.  In  tl^^ 
first  place,  we  may  ask.  what  reaaou  there  is  for  believiag  that  these 
aroused  capacities  and  accompU9hed  trainings  will  be  by  inberit* 
ance  fixed  in  the  blood  of  a  people  ?  The  nataralist  has  to  anavti 
that  there  is  qo  reason  why  any  such  result. should  be  accompliihed 
and  best  founded  argument  is  that  the  opposite  result  would  be 
attained.  It  is  now  well  recognized  that  acquired  characterlBtia, 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  are,  with  rare  if  any  exceptions,  not 
inherited  ;  therefore  any  amount  of  training  in  military  affairs 
would  not  be  likely  to  breed  capacity  for  such  work  in  a  people. 
Moreover,  as  war  is  certain  to  bring  about  a  high  average  of  death 
among  those  who  arc  successful  in  the  craft,  death  which  usually 
comes  in  the  re])roductive  period,  the  action  of  this  natural  (or 
artificial  ?)  selection  is  to  remove  the  soldierly  strains  of  blood 
from  the  warring  folk.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  evident 
decline  in  the  military  capacity  of  France  may  be  due  to  this  in- 
cessant sacrifice  during  the  last  century  of  those  of  her  sons  who 
have  shown  a  capacity  for  warfare.  In  the  next  place,  the  qnes- 
tion  may  be  put  as  to  tlieadvantage  which  may  be  looked  for  from 
tlie  development  of  martial  qualities  in  a  people  like  our  own, 
who  are  separated  in  theory  and  in  fact  from  the  uses  of  war.  If 
there  be  anything  certain  in  this  world  it  is  that,  save  for  internal 
strife,  no  part  of  our  territories  will  ever  know  the  drums  and 
tramplings  of  new  conquests.  Wherefore,  then,  should  we  turn 
the  attention  of  our  youth  from  the  duties  of  production  to  the 
brutal  purposes  of  destruction  ? 

It  may  be  allowed  to  the  advocates  of  war  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain development  of  military  capacity  to  be  won  by  turning  the 
attention  of  a  people  to  the  task  of  lighting.  The  things  which 
the  people  of  a  great  nation  think  about  are  likely  to  be  done, 
for  the  rt'ason  that  hosts  of  able  men  have  the  matter  on  their 
minds.  IJut  among  a  bu.siness  folk  like  our  own  the  martial 
effects  of  war  are  very  temporary,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  issue  of 
our  civil  war.  Immodiiitcly  on  the  tlisbandment,  the  soldiers 
with  joyful  alacrity  returned  to  their  peaceful  vocations.  Tliey 
are  fond  of  reviewing  the  momorifs  of  their  campaigns,  but  a  set 
of  men  less  interested  in  the  military  theory  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  When  we  hear  a  man  shouting  for  conflict,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  he  lacks  the  experience  or  the  constmctiye  imagina- 
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^ion  to  tell  Mm  the  natare  of  war.  Thirty  years  after  the  greatest 
struggle  of  modern  times,  the  people  who  waged  it  are,  if  any- 
thing, less  military  in  spirit  than  they  were  before.  Therefore, 
those  of  our  countrymen  who  are  the  enemies  of  peace  mast  not 
be  content  with  an  occasional  turn  of  arms — they  mast  ask  that 
tile  gates  of  the  temple  where  they  worship  shall  be  always  kept 
open.  Their  project,  for  its  snccessfal  issue,  demands  that  we 
abandon  the  gains,  both  moral  and  material,  which  are  the  prod- 
net  of  the  theory  and  situation  of  onr  nation,  and  turn  back  to 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  old  world  and  in  other  times. 

It  should  not  be  orerlooked  that  war  has  a  distinct  fascina- 
tion to  any  normally  constituted  man;  he  may  detest  it  as  mach 
as  the  writer  does,  but  the  sound  of  a  familiar  bugle  call,  of 
those  notes  which  have  for  centuries  sung  in  his  blood,  will  stir 
him  in  a  strange  way  with  the  spirit  of  action.  It  should  not 
be  assumed  that  those  who  protest  against  it  do  not  fully  sympa- 
thize with  the  motives  of  combat;  they  are  in  the  position  of  our 
ancestors,  of  earlier  times,  who  set  their  faces  against  the  degra- 
dations which  our  kind  hare  lived  down.  Men  did  not  give  up 
private  vengeance,  or  polygamy,  or  slavery,  or  the  butchering  of 
prisoners  on  the  battle-field,  because  they  disliked  these  things, 
but  because  they  knew  thtit  the  desire  for  them  was  wrong.  It 
is  for  us  in  this  matter  to  make  for  good  as  our  ancestors  have 
done.  This  making  will  be  difficult;  for  none  of  the  patent  evils 
of  man's  estate  are  so  inwoven  with  the  texture  of  society  of  the 
civilized  world  as  this  of  militarism.  It  has  a  place  in  litera- 
ture which  is  hardly  second  to  love;  it  is  ingrafted  in  the  systems 
of  all  the  great  states  except  our  own,  and  in  this  sole  stronghold 
of  peace  there  is  a  large  and  apparently  gaining  class  that  desires 
to  revive  the  one  evil  to  which  the  sea  and  the  good  sense  of  our 
ancestors  have  formed  barriers. 

The  contests  with  the  other  evils  which  have  been  overcome 
have  been  easier  than  that  which  is  to  do  away  with  war ;  none  of 
them  have  had  such  support  from  that  curiously  strong  motive 
of  our  times,  the  national  spirit.  All  the  great  states  are  now 
possessed  with  a  humor  for  dominion,  the  like  of  which  has  not 
been  seen  since  the  day  when  Spain  was  strong.  In  all  times 
since  nations  began  to  act  as  coherent  bodies,  the  commercial 
motive,  the  desire  to  extend  trade,  has  had  much  to  do  with 
conquests ;  but  in  this  age,  when  business  means  so  much  to 
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people  of  the  mling  classes,  the  desire  for  posBessiona  as  abau 
for  commerce  has  a  greater  control  of  goremments  than  erer  be- 
fore. In  this  way  the  interests  of  basiness,  which  in  the  noin 
work  for  peace,  have  a  certain  influence  in  favor  of  those  oooiM 
of  national  conduct  which  leJul  to  wars.  It  is  not  likely  that  thii 
disposition  to  grasp  commercial  advantages  at  the  risk  of  conflict 
will  in  the  end  be  seriously  harmful ;  .n  the  best  sense,  businen 
has  been  the  mainstay  of  civilization,  for  it  represents  the  assem- 
blage of  the  motives  which  lead  to  the  soundest  living  of  which 
average  men  are  capable  :  it  has  made  for  peace  even  more 
effectively  than  has  religion  :  still  we  have  for  the  present  to 
reckon  with  the  business  interests  of  the  great  states  as  opeiating 
in  many  cases  for  war.  This  is  shown  by  the  conditions  of  the 
Turkish  question.whcre  Great  Britain  is  compelled  by  her  rela- 
tions in  the  Kust  to  retain  the  Mussulman  in  Constantinople  at  the 
price  of  enmity  with  Russia,  aud  is  likewise  compelled  to  fasten 
on  Egypt,  at  the  cost  of  strained  relations  with  France.  So,  too, 
in  the  Venezuelan  imbroglio,  the  contention  over  territory  is  dne 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  the  seat  of  rich  gold  mines. 
Wherever  we  turn  we  find  the  nations  grasping  for  the  small 
remainder  of  the  earth  which  may  be  had  even  at  the  risk  of  wars, 
provided  the  lauds  promise  a  future  basis  for  commerce. 

In  this  modern  national  motive,  shaped  as  it  is  by  business 
interests,  we  find  the  last  stronghold  of  the  war  spirit.  The 
desire  of  conquest  for  the  sake  of  tribute  and  for  the  glory  that 
it  might  bring  to  the  conqueror,  which  led  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Rome,  has  vanished.  So,  too,  the  Spanish  humor, 
wherein  the  lust  for  gain  was  mingled  with  a  curious  desire  for 
the  exteusion  of  a  relii^ion  has  disappeared.  It  is  much  to  have 
the  complications  of  actions  which  lead  to  war  so  far  reduced.  It 
is  oven  more  to  have  the  remainder  of  the  influences  in  a  consider- 
able measure  dominated  by  a  spirit  of  trade.  Dr.  Johnson's  say- 
ing that  "  men  are  rarely  so  well  employed  as  in  making  money" 
has  a  wider  application  than  he  intended,  for  it  applies  to  those 
aggregations  of  men,  the  nations,  which  are  now  intent  on  gain 
in  an  intense  but  increasingly  rational  manner.  The  true 
business  man  avoids  litigation,  for  it  limits  his  trafficking ;  the 
sagacious  state  has  already  come  to  something  like  the  same 
mind  aud  may  be  expected  soon  to  be  dominated  by  like  con- 
siderations. 
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'As  th»  oatiuaal  spirit  comes  more  and  more  under  the  in* 

commerce^  we  may  look  for  a  soand  criticism  of  the 

1     '       >var  and  in  the  endless  preparations  for  con- 

^  house,  the  accoautiug  place  of  onrtime,  will 

Pall  expenditures  on  armaments   beyond  those  necessary 

i  control  of  the  malefactor  element,  as  nnprotitable,  and 

Measures  to  end  them.     It  has  evidently  come  to  be  the 

ion  of  trade  to  lay  and  affirm  the  fonndiitions  of  society;  by 

lolng  it  will  provide  not  only  the  basis  for  montl  and  spiritual 

rth  of  the  nations,  but  it  is  likely  to  bring  about  the  substan- 

unitf  of  mankind.     It  may  be  well  held  that  trade  is  selfiBh, 

(|l  80ch  is  the  nature  of  man  that  we  mast  accept  some  hedon- 
Ic  foundation  for  his  work,  and  on  that  build,  as  we  may, 
e  higher  parts  of  the  edifice.     A  sound  commerce  is  a  better 
indutioQ  for  civilization  than  the  glory  of  individual  men,  the 
in&ion  of  religions  or  the  vaunting  of  national  importance, 
bas  the  advantage  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  world-wide 
ives  that  makes  for  peace.     Philanthropy  may  seem  to  some 
ford  abetter  foundatioa  for  amity^  but  itaffects  too  few  men; 
over,  it  does  not  reckon  costs,  as  needs  be  done  on  this 
ere. 

In  the  foregoing  glance  at  the  history  of  the  war  spirit,  inade- 
though  it  is,  we  have  seen  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
■  is  an  inheritance  from  the  remote  past  of  our  kind  in  man 
imd  brnte.  That  the  pre-human  stock  of  the  mammalia  from 
prbich  men  came  was  not  fitted  in  mind  or  body  for  rapiue, 
Init  had  been  directed  toward  a  subsistence  on  vegetable  food. 
The  invention  of  arms  more  effective  than  those  given  by  nature 
bo  the  lower  .beasts,  turned  the  actions  of  these  new  made 
men  into  violent  ways.  They  became  rapacious,  preying  upon 
the  wild  beasts  and  on  each  other.  With  the  advance  in  scKjial 
>rganization  and  the  consequent  resort  to  agricnkure,  these 
vrtdatoreg  changed  their  nature  ;  the  chase  of  wild  beasts  became 
the  sport  of  hunting  and  that  of  men  formal  war.  In  tiiis  elaborated 
shape  the  contests  between  peoples  lost  all  value  arising  from  the 
process  of  selection  which  it  had  before  effected.  In  the  new  dis- 
pensation on  which  man  had  entered  tiie  survival  of  the  fittest 
depended  on  other  agents  than  combats. 

It  furthermore  appears  that  the  continuation  of  the  motive  of 
re  among  civilized  peoples  may  be  regarded  as  a  late  survivalj 
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people  of  the  ruling  cXamm,  Hhiiefh    ,.  .  •  t    -i  j  #_  « 

for  commerce  hfts  ft  greater  ooj^wl'V**  ^1"=^  'f*  mhented  fn 
fore.  In  thU  «y  the  mtareBtfol  -^  ='*''^**  *^?  "^^^  ^*^^ 
work  for  peace,  have  a  oertwn  iaiDi*^  ^  »^PI««^  *^*<^  *-^'«^  "^ 
of  national  coodact  vhioh  Irtid  ia  ^  ^°  glorified  by  tale  ud 

disposition  to  gnwpoommereuilft^*^^  ^  '^**'^  *^*  P"?*^  . 
will  in  the  end  be  aerionflly  haziulfa  ^I'-^ntiouBnew,  and  other  a- 
has  b«n  the  mainBtajof  drilj«ti-  .•0«™"eQjB  wu  m  theim- 
blage  of  the  raotires  which  Itud  *  ^^^'""^  *°  ^°^  °°^  """I"  ^ 
average  men  an>  capabld  :  it  h*  ■  "?r«I»«l'°»'iK  *ot  ite  contiw. 

effectively  than  haii  religion.  :«f«  =^  B*^""^*  •^°^™*  "*  "* 
T^kon  with  the  bmiinen  intett-*  "^P*  ^*^  ****  enre  ia  about  to 
in  many  cases  for  war.  Thia  *-«  ^-  While  conaideratioM  d 
Turkish  question, where  Great  =»•*' '»  reckouing  habit,  enfoioed 
tionsintheEasttoretaintheA***-"'"  *®  °®'^^"  *°  oonTiiw 
price  of  enmity  with  Russia.  an^^^°^_°^  ^*J- 
on  Egypt,  at  the  cost  of  ^,uiu^  -§  apn«°f  ^^  t^e  war  mohw 
in  the  Venezuohiu  imbrogliu.:  -  -  :*«o°able  to  class  them  with 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  i-  .-  •-■»*1  beasts  and  beastly  men  on 
Wherever  we  turn  we  fin.l  ^..>  ji' -wiety  hare  to  reckon.  We 

remainder  of  the  earth  whi-  .^  —  -'"^"'-'^  *°^  ^^«  ^^""^^^  P»^ 

■^'i  into  the  state  of  the  savage 

^  ;jc(uoas  of  the  lower  life  possess 

^'j.  .«ir  li^ea-    I*  will  be  a  help  to 

.  ,M«ince  them  of  the  fact  that 

■  j^vy.  *'*8'^  ^^®y  dream  of  buttle- 

;iiat  floats  over  them,  they  are 


provided  the  lands  promii:;: 
In  this  modem  nation-^ 
interests,  we  find  the  lo-' 
desire  of  conquest  for  tli; 
it  might  bring  to  the  OO' 
ment  of  Rome,  baa  Y^l^'' 
wherein  the  li 
the  extension 
the  complicatj 
is  even  more  tQ 
able  measure  <1>.r 
ing  that  "  men 
has  a  wider  applic 
aggregations  of  m 
in  an  intense  In 
business  man  i 
sagacious  sta^ 
mind  aud  m 
eiderations. 


ai«  possessed  by  one  of  the 
1^  of  the  depths  from  which 
elloHsly  won  its  way.    It 
come  to  see  that  when  a 
ore  proves  himself  scri- 
be was  chosen,  in  that  he 
^  civilization   or  know  the 
jgr  »tate  by  exempting  it  from 
YMOud  the  sea. 

N.  S.  Shalrb. 
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si.c,      KN'^ELLEN'CY     SIR      HENRY     A.     BLAKE,       QOVEEWOR 
OF  JAMAICA. 


I'iii.  ilestrnctiou  of  the  fruit  crop  of  Florida  by  the  extreme 
'•■.ii  'if  liiat  winter  was  a  cruel  blow  to  those  who  had  invested 
i!!':r  rime  and  money  in  the  cnltivution  of  oranges  and  other 
:':Lt'r  Iti  that  state.  In  one  short  week  the  results  of  years  of 
';'■•!•  were  swept  away.  The  unripe  fruit  was  frozen  on  the 
■■:  till'  trees  thornselves  were  blasted  and  withered  beyond 

■ vi-rv  :  ami   cultivators,  who  had  already   tjisted   the  sweet 

-iviiiir  of  duccoss,  saw  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face. 

I'iuIlt  the  circumstances  it  is  but  natural  that  men  who  have 
vuiTeriMl  so  much  shonld  turn  their  eyes  to  countries  where  the 
Kiiovvk'Jge  acquired  at  such  a  cost  might  be  utilized  free  from 
inv  il:i;ul  of  tljc  treacherous  cold  snap  with  which  from  time  to 
liine  the  Mississippi  Valley  smites  the  softer  South,  and  hence  it 
is  that  letters  are  now  pouring  in  to  tlio  islands  of  the  West 
li;-lit'i?,  asking  for  information  on  every  point  connected  with  tlie 
cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  inquiring  if  indeed  these 
i^liinds  are  like  the  dwelling  place  of  the  golden  haired  Rhada- 
inaiithns,  whore  "the  human  kind  enjoy  the  easiest  life,  no  snow 
ii  there  nor  biting  winter." 

A  prudent  man  tvhose  money  and  whose  time  are  to  be 
adventured  requires  to  be  satisfied  on  certain  cardinal  points 
before  he  puts  his  hand  to  the  plough.  Those  points  are  secur- 
ity of  life  and  property,  similarity  of  language,  suitability  of  soil 
and  climate,  acquisition  of  land  on  reasonable  terms,  sufficiency 
of  labor,  facility  of  internal  communication  and  ready  access  to 
the  great  markets  of  the  world.  The  first  two  conditions  practi- 
cally (K)nfine  his  choice  to  the  British  West  Indian  Islands. 
The  last  is  certain  to  attract  him  to  Jamaica,  which  stands  fully 
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eqnipped  and  ready  to  return  a  boanteoos  and  certain  harnit 
to  the  careful  caltivator. 

Jamaica  lies  ninety  miles  south  of  Cuba,  one  of  its  portii 
Montego  Bay,  being  811  miles  from  Tampa.  It  is  144  milesloug; 
varies  in  breadth  from  twenty-one  to  forty-nine  miles,  and  iti 
total  area  is  4,200  square  miles. 

Probably  these  fignres  will  not  convey  much  information  to 
those  who  want  to  know.  I  will  pnt  it  in  another  way.  Tdn 
the  map  of  Florida,  and,  following  the  railway  from  Tampa  to 
Gainesville,  draw  a  line  from  the  latter  to  Cedar  Keys.  This  will 
give  approximately  the  area  of  Jamaica.  Now  run  a  range  A 
mountains  from  Orient,  in  Hillsborough  County,  to  Johnson'i 
Pond,  in  Levy,  varying  in  height  from  7,500  feet  at  Orient  to 
1,800  feet  at  Johnson's  Pond,  with  many  secondary  ranges  and 
spurs,  so  that  of  the  whole  only  646  square  miles,  or  413,440  acres, 
are  flat.  Place  in  this  parallelogram  4,000  miles  of  driving 
roads  ;  900  miles  of  bridle  roads  ;  180  miles  of  railway  connecting 
the  capital,  Kingston  (which  would  occupy  the  position  of  Hud- 
son in  Pasgo  County),  with  a  port,  Montego  Bay,  on  the  north- 
west, and  another.  Port  Antonio,  on  the  northe.-tft.  Tilt  the 
map  so  that  Tampa  and  Gainesville  lie  cast  and  west,  and  you  will 
have  a  fair  idea  of  Jamaica  and  her  internal  communications,  to 
which  ought  to  be  added  weekly  steam  communication  between 
port  and  port  round  the  island. 

I  will  dismiss  its  natural  beauties  by  saying  that,  if  not  the 
most  beautiful  island  in  the  world,  there  is  certainly  no  island  of 
its  size  on  earth  more  full  of  exquisite  beauties.  With  such  a 
contour  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  great  diversity  of  soil 
and  climate.  The  flat  alluvial  plains  of  the  south;  the  rolling 
uplands  of  the  north  ;  the  rich  mountain  valleys,  and  the  steep 
hillsides  afford  in  one  place  or  another  a  fitting  habitat  for  every 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  product.  Tlic  island  is  singularly 
healthy,  the  average  death  rate  being  22  per  thousand.  In  the 
high  hills  a  fireplace  is  necessary  for  the  cold  evenings,  and  in 
the  plains  the  heat  is  assuaged  by  the  sea  breeze,  which  blows 
from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  and  the  land  breeze  that  sweeps  down 
from  the  cool  hill  tops  from  7  P.  M.  to  4  A.  M.  The  rainfall 
varies  from  an  average  of  85  inches  in  the  northeast  to  54  inches 
in  the  southern  district. 

Of  the  island  only  about  one-niuth  part  is  cultivated,  or 
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jer  I  shoald  aay  that  from  that  area  crops  are  being  raieeJ  ; 
outside  the  sugar  estateis  cnltivation  can  hardly  be  said  to 
re  adTanced  beyond  the  system  on  which  the  Indians  rttised 
ir  cropB  before  the  visit  of  Columbus.  Then  the  Indians 
the  forest,  stirred  the  upper  surface  lightly  and  planted 
ginger,  and  maize.  To-day  the  black  populatiou  may  be 
'lo  raise  their  crops  in  identically  the  same  manner.  As  soon 
rone  patch  is  exhausted  they  move  on  to  another,  leaving  be- 
nod  them  an  exhausted  surface  that  will  no  longer  respond  to 
the  scraping  of  the  hoc,  and  a  virgin  snbsoil  that  would  amply 

f»y  the  deep  cultivation  of  more  advanced  communities. 
Nor  can  the  black  population  fairly  be  blamed  for  this  back- 
dnoss  in  methods  of  cnltivation.     They  have  not  had   the 
4ienefit  of  the  example  of  cnltivation  by  trained  farmers   with 

Kital,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  hills,  where 
jt  of  the  small  farms  are  cultivated,  the  question  of  manur- 
ing the  land  has  hitherto  presented  considerable  difficulty. 
There  are  indications  that  education  is  increasing  the  intelligence 
,  the  people,  and  a  general  improvement  in  methods  of  agricnl- 
may  be  expected. 
But  if  the  black  population  have  not  been  progressive,  neither 
re  the  white  owners  of  property,  and  for  them  the  same  excuses 
mot  be  made.  In  1774  Long,  in  his  History  of  Jamaica,  points 
how  valuable  an  export  oranges  might  become  if  propagated 
jperly.  Even  then  he  remarked  that  while  in  1747  North  Car- 
had  exported  296,000  oranges,  Jamaica  had  not  yet  begun 
|)ropagate  the  fruit  properly.  "Yet,"  he  a<lds,  "the  finest  China 
Inge  I  ever  ate  in  England  was  not  comparable  to  the  worst  I 
h&ve  tasted  in  Jamaica." 

Were  Long  to  write  to-day  he  might  make  the  same  remark 
laa  to  the  abaenco  of  a  proper  system  of  cultivation  of  oranges, 

t.ons,  limes,  shaddocks  and  other  kindred  fruits.  They  have 
n  planted,  but  not  cultivated;  packed  in  a  way  unusual  in  the 
American  market ;  and  sent  to  compete  with  fruit,  on  the  selec- 
tion, cultivation,  and  preparation  for  market  of  which  nothing 
that  science  could  devise  and  careful  attention  accomplish  has  been 
left  untried.  Should  the  experienced  orange  growers,  to  whom 
nature  ban  dealt  so  bard  a  meivsure  in  Florida,  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  Jamaica  as  some  are  doing  they  will  be  richly  rewarded  by 
a  perfect  climate  and  a  generous  soil. 
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There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  there  ia  &  rapid  decrease  in  tht 
nomber  of  the  white  popniatioa  of  the  Weat  Indies,  and  m 
equally  prevalent  assnmption  that  thia  supposed  decrease  is  doe 
to  the  nnhealthiness  of  those  islands.  That  those  assnmptioni 
are  incorrect  the  following  flgnres  will  show.  In  1861  tbewhita 
population  of  Jamaica  numbered  13,816.  In  1871  it  numbered 
13,101.  In  1881  it  was  14,432.  In  1891  it  was  14,692.  De- 
clining prosperity  of  the  sugar  industry  will  account  for  the 
slight  decrease  between  18G1  and  1871,  and  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  recovery  and  subsequent  increase  is  due  to  the  derelop- 
mont  of  the  fruit  trade  within  the  last  twenty  years.  There  i> 
every  indication  that  -tho  production  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  will  in- 
crease, and  that  improved  methods  will  be  adopted.  This  im* 
provement  will  probably  begin  with  the  Florida  fruit  growers, 
who  propose  to  try  Jamaica,  and  it  will  spread  after  a  time  among 
the  black  population. 

Thci'o  is  an  opening  for  the  horticultural  pioneer  that  prom- 
ises even  greater  snecoss  than  fruit-growing.  Most  excellent 
high-chiss  vegetables  can  be  grown  so  as  to  be  ready  for  market 
between  December  and  March.  Jamaica  is  thus  capable  of  being 
made  tlie  winter  market  garden  of  the  United  States,  and  vege- 
tables planted  in  October  could  reach  the  American  markets  in 
January  and  February,  during  which  months  they  would  have  a 
monopolj'. 

Two  important  factors  in  considering  the  pros  and  cons  of  a 
foreign  investment  miiHt  be  the  price  of  laud  and  the  taxes  Icviftl 
ui)on  it.  There  is  nothing  more  diflicult  than  to  say  off-hand 
what  is  the  average  price  of  cultivable  land.  It  varies  from  11  to 
ijilOO  per  acre,  depending  upon  sitnation,  soil,  competition,  and 
the  relative  anxiety  of  the  t'oller  and  bnyer  to  deal.  Probably 
for  land  in  every  way  suitable  §7  would  not  be  a  bad  estimate. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  lan<l  purchased  wonld  not  be  farther 
than  ten  miles  from  the  railway  or  the  sea,  and  everywhere  there 
arc  good  roads. 

1'he  taxes  payable  are  six  cents  per  acre  on  cultivated  land., 
three  cents  per  a'.'re  on  common  pasture  and  one-half  cent  per 
acre  on  "wood  and  ruinate." 

Besides  this  the  following  taxes  would  be  payable  for  a  hold- 
ing of  100  acres  with  a  house  assessed  at  the  annual  value  of  one 
linudred  dollars.     Poor  rate,   seven  dollars  twenty  cents  ;  ednca- 
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tnz,  oue  dollar  forty  cents  ;  and  holdings  taxoao  dollar  sixty 
itK.     All  theisu  rates  and  taxes  are  devoted  to  the  education  of 

people,  repairs  of  roada,  and  rare  of  the  poor.     As  to  labor, 

Jia  pretty  much  what  the  employer  makes  it.     Eniployera  or 

?F8eeni  may  be  roughly  divided   into  three  classes.     A  saper- 

his  laborers  carefully,  pays  them  honestly,  and  if  a  man  is 

^satisfactory,   disrluirgea   him.     B  lots   them  work  their  own 

fj  bnt  on  pay  day  stops  an  arbitrary  amount  for  bad  work.     C 

what  work   he  can,  does  not  profess  to  stop  wages,   bnt 

them  in   the  payments.     There  is  rarely  any  complaint 

ird  from  A   of  want  of  labor.     B  and  C  reap  in  due  time  the 

lit  of  the  distrust  that  they  themselves  have  sown.    The  actual 

loe  of  labor  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  Jamaica  as  elsewhere, 

:  the  price.     The  ordinary  laborer  is  slow,  and  as  he  does  not 

jperly  feed  himself  he  is  not  strong,  but  hia  wages  are  low, 

averaging  more  than  36  cents  per  day.  Probably  it  would  be 
ind  that  a  given  amount  of  earth  would  be  moved  at  the  same 
tt  in  Jamaica  as  in  the  United  States,  but  the  time  taken  for 

work  woald  bo  double  in  Jamaica.  For  lieht  wnrk  in  the 
Ids  there  is  no  rejison  why  European  laborera  might  not  be 
Iployed,  oven  in  the  plains,  while  in  the  hills  white  men  can 
n  without  discomfort.  There  is  constant  commnnication 
th  the  United  States,  both  by  tiie  regular  lines  and  by  fruit 
imers.  The  postage  rates  are  the  same  as  those  between  the 
lited  States  and  England.     It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  in 

purchase  of  property,  and  the  protection  of  their  interests, 
ins  hare  the  same  rights  as  British  subjects. 
Jamaica  has  gone  through  a  cycle  of  change.   At  one  time  the 
Incipal  colony  of  Great  Britain  and  the  richest  portion  of  her 

limons,  into  whose  capital,  Port  Royal,  was  (loured  the 
ilth  of  the  Spanish  main,  the  produce  of  legitimate  and  11- 
i;itimate  warfare.  Her  riches  gradually  dwindled  with  the 
creasing  price  of  sugar,  while  her  sanitary  reputation  was 
lirchod  by  the  perennial  scourge  of  yellow  fever  that  more 
ID  decimated  the  troops  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
len  everything  in  the  clothing,  feeding,  and   surroandiogs  of 

anny  courted  the  creation  and  propagation  of  the  dreaded 
lease. 

The  manumission  of  the  slaves  set  free  new  sonrces  of  activity 

sugur  ceased  to  bo  the  single  staple  export  of  the  island. 
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Some  properties  were  sold,  some  abandoned,  many  were  nbdi- 
Tided,  but  a  considerable  number  ha^e  been  carried  on  as sngv 
estates  down  to  the  present  Year  by  year  lessening  priceiot 
sagar  have  reduced  profits,  but  Jamaica  mm  commanded  n 
average  price  that  compensated  for  the  loss  on  sugar.  Now,  the  | 
latter  is  beginning  to  feel  the  competition  from  Anstralia,  anddu 
owners  of  sugar  estates  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  future.  Ob 
many  properties  the  sugar  works  are  what  they  were  a  hnnditd 
years  ago.  On  almost  all,  the  cultivation  of  the  canes  is  ■ 
primitive  aa  when  the  Surinam  settlers  made  their  first  planti' 
tions. 

In  the  meantime  the  cnltivation  of  bananas  has  been  taken  up 
systematically,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  Coffee  and  otcto 
are  largely  cnltivated  by  the  people,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  i 
short  time  the  excellent  fruits  that  grow  in  such  profusion  in 
Jamaica  will  find  their  way  to  the  American  and  Enropen 
market?.  It  only  requires  the  lead  of  intelligent  onltivaton  to 
give  an  impetus  to  systematic  production,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  increased  facilities  of  transit  and  lowered  rates.  That  w 
are  about  to  enter  npon  this  phase  is  evident,  and  those  who  leid 
the  way  will  reap  the  richest  harvest. 

Hbhrt  a.  Bueb. 
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hardship  to  the  iiidastrions  poor,  who  are  the  real  creditOB ol 
the  country,  who  are  never  able  to  borrow,  but  are  ready  to  lend 
their  little  savings  to  their  Government  for  a  fair  compenttdon. 
They  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  expect  that,  this  dollar shonld 
not  be  cut  in  two  and  returned  them  without  recourse  for  the 
loss  they  would  sustain.  They  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
Government  should  not  interfere  to  impair  the  yalidity  of  con- 
tracts and  that  their  vested  rights  should  be  respected. 

A  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  money  weakens  the  confid- 
ence of  the  people  in  their  depositories,  the  Savings  Banks,  for 
the  basis  of  their  existence  is  the  faith  in  the  minds  of  all  in  thai 
soundness,  security  and  perfect  safety.    This  sense  of  trust  once 
weakened,  speedy  withdrawals  of  deposits  would  commence;  at 
flrst  slowly,  increasing  by  degrees  with  speed,  so  that  it  wonld 
soon  reach  the  condition  recognized  as  a  "run  on  the  bank."  It 
is  a  well  known  ftict  that  a  run  on  a  Savings  Bank  is  profitable 
to  the  bank  per  xe,  by  reason  of  the  abandonment  by  the  fright- 
ened depositors  of  the  interest  on  money  withdrawn  between  the 
two  dividend  periods  of  the  year,  so  that  the  scare  punishes  onlj 
the  timid  ones  who  yield  to  the  excitement.    After  having  drawn 
their  savinf^s,  tlio  fruit  of  self-denial,  they  secure  hiding  places 
in  their  homes,  or  make  confidants  of  their  friends  and  acqimint- 
.tnoes,    and   in  too  many  cases  sulfcr  from   loss  in   the  many 
ways    which    magically    spring    open     to    entrap     the    nn- 
wary.     The  stronghold   having  been   invaded,  looting  follows, 
and     the     volume     of     theft,     robbery     and    crime    which 
spring  upon  the  commnnity  is  incalculable.     Those  of  us  who 
have  watched  with  anxiety  the  course  of  several  monetary  crisei, 
riMnumber  with  pain   tlie  sure  and  certain  consequences  that 
overtake  the  timid  ones  who,  distrustful  and  pauic-stricken, 
seize  their  earnings  and  actually  place  them  in  the  way  of  ras- 
cals and  thieves.     Knowing  all  this  from  the  past,  and  realizing 
that  it  may  easily  occur  again  if  started  by  provocation,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  our  lawmakers  to  avoid  unhealthy  legislation  and 
adopt  no  new  measures  of  a  disquieting  tendency.     It  is  not  pos- 
sible by  enactment  of  a  law  to  compel  people  to  believe  that  a 
paper  dollar  or  a  cheap  silver  dollar  is  equal  to  a  gold  dollar  in 
value.    The  people  may  be  compelled  to  use  the  paper  or  the 
debased  silver,  but  both  will  find  their  level,  and  the  losses  en- 
tailed  by  the  equation  of  diHerences  botween  the  false  and  th« 
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Lterute: 


le  Trill  fall  npon  those  least  able  to  bear  it.  There  ia  do  red 
koiiyy  <'x<!ept  Rulcl  money,  and  to  fix  a  permaneDt  relative  ralne 
»tw«r>n  the  two  ban  always  been  impossible. 

The  enormous  amonot  in  the  aggregate  doe  deporiton  in 
ivingB  Banks  raises  the  thonght  in  one^s  mind  of  indiridaal 
kli  belonging  to  those  quite  able  to  take  care  of  thoirowo  in- 
but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  capital  of  each  de- 
llMeitor  in  Savingd  Banks  ii  but  I i67.39.  belonging  to  more  than 
'oor  million  people,  who  are  directly  interest«d  iu  the  qnality  of 
the  currency  represented  by  these  deposits,  and  that  ii  is  in  most 
CMn  the  only  reserro  they  hare  in  the  event  of  accident,  sick- 
ti«K,  or  old  age.  and  that  the  debasement  of  its  qnality  signifies 
■iill^riDg  among  the  masses  who  depend  on  enlightened  legisla- 
tion to  protect  their  property  rights,  it  vonid  seem  to  be  bat 
nttlc  less  than  a  crime  if  such  a  law  as  we  have  been  considering 
'•'OqIiI  be  forced  upon  the  people.     A  proper  consideration  of 
"'e  helples-s  state  of  savings  bank  depositors  should  cause  Con- 
s'^ to  hcsitiite  before  perpetrating  this  crime  against  them  for 
°*  benefit  of  a  few.     The  enactment  of  a  legal  tender  law  at  the 
Winning  of  18(51  caused  an  inimen-se  loss  to  this  class  of  people 
°^  tlo  snilering  for  a  time  was  great,  from  which  the  country 
.J^^'*^^cd  only  in  18VJ  with  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 
.     '*  l«dsons  had  during  that  period  of  eighteen  years  should  not  be 
ti\)on  us  to-day  and  it  seems  remarkuble  that  any  number  of 
-  ^_  should  be  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  enforcing  a  eimilar  period 
,       *etreas  npon  the  poor  and  helpless.     It  is  a  well-known  fact 
when    derangements  occur  in  the  currency  of  a  country, 
. Z^^**  and  salaries  are  the  'as*  to  advance,  while  the  cost  of  liv- 
.         *s  immediately  increofecd.     This  would  force  depositors  to 
.  J^^"  their  funds  from  the  Savings  Banks  in  legal  tender  money 
,  .^^^h  had  lost  its  purchasing  power,  but  which  they  would  be 
.         ^cd  to  use  to  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistence,  caused  by  receiv- 
j       '^heir  stipends  in  money  which   had  lost  part  of  its  intrinsic 
^^«.    If  the  plea  could  be  established  that  there  is  an  insuftici- 
.     _3^of  gold  upon  which  to  base  our  currency,  and  thatsilver  must 
^^  *onght  in  to  help  us  in  maintaining  an  aggregate  sufficient  for 
.    _  l)Q8ine.'«  interests,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  the  agitation 
^^'hianow  going  on,  but  statistics  demonstrate  that  the  mining 
^^«ld  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  silver  should  be  relegated  to  ita 
F^^^  M  a  subsidiary  metal  in  the  cnrrency  and  become  a  legal 
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tender  only  for  small  amounts.  The  great  commercial  nttiou 
with  which  we  trade  use  the  single  standard  of  gold  in  {ajiig 
balances,  and  this  metal  only  is  received  in  settlement  from  ni. 
This  seems  to  be  then  the  reason  why  we  should  not  be  reqninl 
to  pay  a  premium  on  the  gold  necessary  to  pay  exchaDges  againit 
the  country.  Even  if  the  depreciation  should  be  less  than  we 
have  contemplated,  and  the  loss  in  the  purchasing  power  of  ooi 
onrreucy  not  as  great,  the  false  principle  would  be  establisbed 
that  the  law  making  power  has  exercised  a  jurisdiction  whidi 
was  never  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  resnlts 
would  bo  somewhat  similar  to  the  dcfanct  practises  of  the  auto- 
cratic soYereigns  who  clipped  the  coin  of  their  country,  and  ui> 
directly  taxed  the  people  in  that  way  whenever  they  needed  foods 
for  their  extravagancos.  Our  action,  however,  would  be  without 
tlie  show  of  reason  which  the  sovereigns  had,  for  the  people  of  tlii» 
country  are  always  willing  to  bo  taxed  in  any  emergency  when 
the  wants  of  thoir  Government  require  their  aid.  The  lesson  in 
dishonesty  which  we  would  teach  to  Savings  Banks  depositors 
w^ould  be  bud,  and  would  help  to  counteract  the  rewards  of  hon- 
esty and  thrift  which  the  practice  of  Savings  Banks  has  striven 
to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  past  eighty  years. 

John  P.  Towxsekd. 


II. 

I  AM  iiskod  to  express  an  o])iuion  as  to  "  the  effect  of  tie 
pasriiige  of  any  free  silver  measure  on  investments  in  savings 
bunks."  The  t'xprcssioa  conveys  the  idea  that  free  silver  meas- 
ures are  of  different  sorts  and  descriptions.  To  my  mind  there 
is  and  can  be  but  one  free  silver  measure,  a  law  providing  for  the 
coinage  of  that  metal  on  equal  terms  with  gold,  and  at  some 
fixed  ratio  therewith.  I  shall  therefore  assume  the  subject  of 
discussion  to  be  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  such  a  law  upon 
•'  investments  in  savings  banks." 

A  currency  capable  of  adequately  serving  the  wants  of  a  na- 
tion should  be  stable  in  value,  suflicicut  in  volume  and  capable  of 
expansion  with  the  growth  of  business  and  population.  It  should 
not  be  subject  to  sudden  or  capricious  periods  of  contraction  or 
distention,  as  the  interests  of  a  class  or  tlio  recklessness  of  an  ad- 
ministration might  determine.      It  should  not  consist  of  one 
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whose  smonDt  i»  rutij  ialenor  to  the 
ita  of  a  commercial  world,  nor  ftt  of  a  i 
ititj,  sud  neieding  oal;  the  stamp  of  ■sftantj  t» 

t«n<]er.    The  l&st  generation  witneaed  M«e  «f ' 

]aeDt  npoo  the  prtiraleoee  of  aa  nt 


icfili 


non.     The  terrible  eaflerin^  of  the  pasi  three  jaOp  the  dirac-. 
it  f  the  efforts  still  raaldog  to  fetter  the  r^sbGe  in  the 

iu. ..  .„;iJs  of  monometallisin,  are  the  best  argMwat  1  eaa 

against  the  adoption  of  a  stogie  staadarL 
Tlie  occarreDc«  in  natare  of  gold  and  ailrer  in  liiitwi  qaas- 
generalij  diffinnlc  to  procore,  and  nearij  alwaja  aao- 
together,  long  ago  suggested  to  man  their  joint  um  as  a 
-,  aud  as  a  base  for  the  Mae  id  paper  notes, 
1 .  So  long  as  both  weee  endowed  with  the 
function,  and  each  was  acoeasible  to  the  mints  at  a  fixed 
^o  and  without  diacrimioation  against  either,  the  world's 
^ply  of  the  two  metals  saffioed  for  its  pnctieal  financial 
while  their  annual  product  famished  a  moderate  incre—i 
imensurate  with  the  growth  of  indostry  and  popolataon.  The 
^^iglocation  of  the  L.  butweea  them,  and  the  closing  of  the 
)ta  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  have  been  the  fraitfal  soorce 
lanj  of  the  troubles  with  which  we  are  confronted. 
An  abundant  and  stable  carrency  can  best  be  had  br  the  indis- 
liaato  use  of  gold  and  silrer,  with  a  paper  carrency  redeem- 
in  cither.  Such  a  currency  system  always  promotee  industry 
givfs  employment  to  labor.  This  means  prosperity  to  the 
9ple,  and  that  means  prosperity  and  profit  to  the  owners  of 
rings  blinks.  With  plenty  of  work  and  good  wages,  the  indus- 
trial claases  are  able  to  pat  by  some  portion  of  their  earnings, 
icb,  collectively,  represent  an  enormous  capital,  and  enable 
ings  iustitntions  to  floarish  and  expund.  The  attempted  aso 
of  goldnlone,  as  primary  money,  makes  ita  acquisition  the  object 
ler  than  the  hundmaid  of  commerce  ;  industry  languishes, 
)r  finds  but  little  employment ;  the  savings  of  other  days  are 
thdrawn  for  sustenance;  und  financial  institutions,  whose  capital 
3t3  of  the  money  of  the  poor,  must  largely  suffer  in  conse- 
lueiice.  In  times  like  these,  iuvestoi-s  in  savings  banks  are  less 
iceraed  about  the  sort  of  money  they  will  receive  as  interest  or 
incipal  than  about  the  possibility  of  earning  enough  to  make 
th  ends  meet  on  each  recurring  Saturday  uight. 
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Thoso  who  express  so  mncli  horror  at  the  possible  prospect  ot 
what  they  term  a  silver  basis  seem  to  orerlook  the  fact  thit  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  completely  degrade  it,  all  gold-using  nation 
are    perforce    compelled    to    ase    silver    more    largely  thin 
gold.    Practically  wo  are,  and  since  the  resumption  of  spem 
payiiiuutd    have   been,  upon   a   silver  basis.     Ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  every  day  transactions  are  small  in  their  character. 
They    are    all    made  in  silver  or  its  equivalent.      The  wages 
of  labor  are  all  paid  in  silver.     So  are  merchants'  accounU, 
and  butchers'  bills,  and  the  innumerable  business  affairs  of  daily 
life.     Tliis  administration,  which  in  August,  1893,  declared  com- 
pulsory silver  coinage  (in  which  I  do  not  believe)  to  be  the  canse 
of  the  panic  then  existing,  has  recently  been  compelled  toresame 
silver  coinage,  and  the  mints  are  busily  engaged  in  turning  ont 
8,000,000   silver  dollars,  all  demanded  by  inexorable  necessity. 

Since  bond  issues  have  become  fashionable,  gold  has  become 
aik  article  of  purchase  and  sale ;  so  have  greenbacks.  The  one  is 
wanted  to  buy  bonds  with ;  the  others  are  needed  for  the 
purpose  of  si^curing  gold.  Both  have  disappeared  from  the  chas' 
ncls  of  trade,  and  the  national  bank  note  and  despised  silver 
dollar  and  its  certidcate  alone  remain  to  perform  the  monetaij 
work  of  the  nation. 

The  statistical  abstract  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  1894 
states  the  ti»tal  of  savings  banks  deiwsits  at  #1, 777.1)33, 242.  This 
vast  sum  was  for  the  most  part  put  into  the  banks  in  ten,  twenty* 
fivf  and  lifty-ficnt  pieces,  in  silver  dollars  and  silver  certificates. 
No  bank  oflicer  deolint'd  to  take  them  because  they  were  not 
"sound  nor  honest."  When  deposits  are  drawn  out,  or 
interest  is  paid  upon  tlioin,  the  banks  tender  the  same  sort  of 
money.  No  depositor  has  declined  it  because  dishonest  or 
unsound. 

The  payment  in  gold  of  tiie  vast  sum  above  stated  is  a  sheer 
impossibility.  The  pretenoe  that  the  banks  expect  to  pay  it  in 
gold  and  fear  that  they  will  be  unable  to  do  so  is  absnrd.  All  the 
gold  of  England,  France  and  the  United  States  would  be  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose,  and  if  the  logic  of  gold  monometallism  be 
sound,  it  would  be  diplionest  to  pay  in  gold  those  who  have 
deposited  fifty  cent  dollars  only.  It  is  true  that  this  is  precisely 
the  sort  of  money  which  savings  banks  lend  to  their  cnstoraers ; 
but  since  they  require  the  latter  to  pay  their  loans  in  gold,  the 
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Dsaction  ia  removed  from  the  domaiu  of  morals  to  thut  of 
itmct. 

The  Hathority  I  have  already  quoted  states  the  namber  of 

ing8 bankB depoeitors  at  4,830,599.    A  very  large  percentage  of 

are  voters.     Their  political  iufluenco  ia  ueuded  to  rivet  the 

policy  upon  the  nation,  and  that  inflaeuce  may  perhaps  be 

kured  by  arousing  their  foars  as  to  the  safety  of  their  deposits. 

directing  their  prejudices  against  thowj  who  believe  in  the 

ley  of  the  fathers  and  of  the  constitution.     A  "free  silver 

jre,"  if  pernicions,  will  not. affect  a  savings  bank  depositor 

itly  from  any  other  owner  of  capital,  bnt,  then,  there  are 

ly  of  the  former  ;  so  it  may  be  well  to  convince  thera  of  the 

Ktence  of  a  danger  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  thus  secure  both 

ir  votes  and  their  gratitude.     The  financial  evangelist,  whose 

for  the   monetary   soula  of  others  is  greater  than  his 

tt  in  his  own,  is  not  an  indigenous  product,  and  his  recent 

rent  in  such  overwhelming  numbers  makes  one  sceptical  some- 

168  as  to  his  sincerity.     The  beneficiaries  of  an  existing  abuse 

coveted  concession  seldom  fail  to  defend  the  one  or  to  demand 

other  upon  the  broad  ground  of  benefit  to  the  people,  and  to 

Itn    alone.     Such    tactics  are  successful  sufficiently  often  to 

jmmend  their  constant  employment. 

If  the  owners  of  savings  banks  earnestly  desire  to  pay  their 

ssitors  in  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  "sound  money,"  and 

ly  fear   that  the  spectre  of  free  silver  will   materialize  to 

[)lve  them  from  doing  so,  the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands. 

them  paraphrase  the  golden  rule  by  doing  uulo  others  what 

invariably  require  others  to  do  unto  themselves.     As  lenders 

Sy  take  obligations  payable  only  in  gold.     As  borrowers  they 

re  only  to  enter  into  similar  agreements  with  their  depositors, 

in  simple,  certain  and  efficacious.     No  silver  legislation  can 

:'t  such  contracts,  and  their  depositors  will  be  perfectly  safe. 

^w  many  of  them  will  do  it  ? 

I  After  all,  the  question  is  not  what  the  effect  of  a  free  silver 

ire  will  be  on  investnienta  in  savings  banks,  but  on  theowu- 

)f  saving  banks.     The  latter  fear  that  such  legislation  may  im- 

the  valao  of  the  money  they  receive  from  their  debtors  far 

re  acutely  than  they  apprehend  it  will  injure  their  depositors. 

luge  that  Lioth  should  not  see  their  true  interest  along  the 

of  a  gold  and  silver  cun-ency,  equal  before  the  law,  each  the 
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iMtpmeet  of  the  other,  and  both  the  medium  of  exchange  fot 

Mventj  millioaB  of  people. 

"Ikadaialiatiwas  employment  of  the  predoiu  metals,"  said  Bottektf  I 
Ib  md^  "  ti  ■Mlafikotory- ,  mnd  gives  riae  to  no  oomplnint.  WhetlMr  foU*  I 
■ilvw  dooiiaates  for  the  time  beioK,  it  is  alwayn  tme  that  the  two  mti)*  | 
•eaear  toffothar  in  forming  the  monetary  circalation  of  the  world,  ud it )i 
the  c«>nenil  mam  of  the  two  metais  combined, which  aerves  as  the  raeMiiitit 
Uw  Tklae  of  things.  The  soppressioo  of  ailTer  woold  amount  to  »  vetitabl*  J 
doitraction  of  valnee  without  any  compensation." 

These  words  are  its  true  to-day  as  they  were  in  1870,  ftod  their  j 
truth  has  been  demonstrated  by  succeeding  events.    TJndarth»| 
operation  of  the  Bland  act,  a  law  which  violated  every  principle 
of  free  coinage,  administered  by  unfriendly  hands,  the  nation  for 
twelve  years  was  blessed  with  unbounded  prosperity.     Gold  accB- 
mnlated  in  embarrassing  abundance,  the  treasury  was  tronblod 
with  a  surplus,  while  commerce  and  industry  grew  apace.    SIdcd 
the  "object  lesson"  of  1803,  and  the  practical  establishment  of 
gold  monomctalliflm,  wo  liave  suffered  from  calamities  uuspoak- 
able.     To-day  our  staple  products  are  handicapped  in  the  market* 
of  the  world  by  tlio  bounty  which  the  difference  between  th«u-| 
ohAnge  value  of  silver  with  gold  places  upon  such  prodnota  inl 
■ilTer-Qging  countries.     Ou  the  other  hand  our  mannfactures  i 
threatenod  with  the  ovormastering  competition  of  China,  J»p 
and  Moxioo,    whoso  ability  to  purchase  manufactured  goods  i 
puralvxud  by  tlid  oinuitor  operation  of  the  same  cause.    The  vol' 
uuieof  currency  is  contracting  through  the  secretion  of  goldanc 
the  hoarding  of  greenbacks.     We  are  incurring  a  vast  bonded  i 
dttbtedueas  in  the  effort  to  secure  gold  for  governmental  purpo* 
Tho  nniiual  product  of  that  metal,  great  as  it  is,  can  supply  bati 
Eimall  piurt  of  the  insatiable  demand  for  it. 

Uufor«  us,  then,  are  two  alternatives,  bankruptcy  or  bimetal 
liHlu.     Tho  firat  will  overwhelm  "investors  in  savings  buuk3"ii 
the  oomujou  ruin  ;  the  other  will  bring  to  them   the  same  bene^ 
o«ut  m«iMur«  of  prosperity  and  happiness  which  it  extends 
alluuuikiud. 

Ohables  H.  Smith. 


CONGRESS  AND  ITS  CRITICS. 
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llRy  6KKAT0R   H.  C.  UAK9BR0U0H  ;  THE  HOIT.  KELSOK   DIKQL£T, 
iHjK.,    CHAIRMAN   OP    TUK   WATS    AND    MEANS   COMMITTEE; 
^H         BEPRESKNTATIVES     W.     ELLIOTT     (s.    C),     OEO.     B. 
^J^         M'CLELLAiT  (N.  Y.),  AND  CHA8.   P.  TAFT  (O.). 

'  The  senator  or  representative  who  qnails  before  unjust  and 
Tintleaerved  criticism  and  takes  fright  at  the  flash  and  whiz  of 
editorial  jijrotechnics  emanating  from  the  metropolitan  press,  is 
^entirely  out  of  place  in  the  American  Congress.  A  great  states- 
■M&  once  said  that  he  "would  rather  be  right  than  be  Presi- 
^Bki."  This  is  sublime  enough  tobemadothe  motto  of  every  man 
^Hd  is  called  upon  to  assist  in  framing  the  laws  of  his  country. 
I^Pts^  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  motto  of  the  great 
jttAJority  of  our  national  legislators. 

;If  this  were  an  era  of  selfishness,  mendacity  and  venality,  as 

thonghtful  people  fear  it  is,  the  attitude  of  the  great  daily 

toward  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  be  in 

:t  keeping  with  the  times.     For  the  sake  of  the  country  and 

[free  institutions,  let  us  hope  that  these  publichtions  are,  as 

ly  claim  to  be,  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  that  they 

1  not  soon  to  be  overtaken. 

[There  have  been  some  rapid,  even  wonderful,  changes  in  jonr- 
istic  methods  and  policies  from  those  that  existed  prior  to  and 
the  hazardous  days  of  our  civil  war,  when  the  double- 
;  editorial  breathed  a  deep  love  of  country  and  the  ambition 
of  the  foremost  writers  and  publishers  was  grounded  upon  a  aiu- 
aod  devoted  regard  in  behalf  of  a  strong  spirit  of  American 
Iriotisrn.     In  this  age  the  only  roiJ  "  free  press"  is  the  coun- 
pnss,  sappleiuentcd  by  the  leading  magazines.    According  to 
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ttic  ftlikis  of  the  rQetioporiUu  press,  men  and  mousnrcs  tn'TriU 
l«u  np  or  written  down  not  upon  their  merit,  but  upon  ihcif  rc- 
UtioQAbip  to  the  sordid  interests  of  the  stockholders  of  the  '*gMt 
dailies." 

The  people  who  rail  most  at  Congress  »te,  first,  the  tliooght- 
lees  and  irresponsible,  and  those  persons  who  are  making  a  duly 
failure  of  life;  and,  second,  those  writers  who  are  obliged  to 
draw  iuspiratioD  from  the  business  department  of  their  respectivt 
pablications.  No  man  can,  nor  is  ho  expected  to,  write  his  tru* 
convictions  while  his  bondsiuan'aclub  hangs,  like  the  Damocleu 
sword,  immediately  over  his  head.  The  writer  in  greatest  de- 
mand is  the  one  having  the  most  pictoresqne  vocabuliiry  of 
effective  and  effulgent  adjectives  with  which  to  hurl  scorn  and 
contumely  apon  the  heads  of  public  men.  This  kind  of  pab- 
ulnm  pleases  class  one,  above  mentioned,  because  it  snpplis* 
them  with  new  and  novel  epithets  ;  it  also  pleases  the  bosiness 
management  of  the  paper,  because  it  swells  the  snbscriptioQ  list 

Congress,  as  a  body,  is  the  main  object  of  attack,  by  reitfOH 
of  its  greater  prominence  among  our  other  institntions,  and  be- 
cause its  members  have  the  good  sense  not  to  reply  in  kind. 
They  know  that  a  just  public  sentiment  will  ultimately  sustiUii 
tlie  right,  and  happily  for  this  republic  of  ours,  public  seutinieni 
is  not  necessarily  the  monopolized  creature  of  the  metro))olitsD 
press. 

A  most  remarkable  policy  was  recently  inaugurated  by  some 
of  the  dtiily  psijiers  published  in  New  York  city.  Matters  ia 
Washington  did  not  sfem  to  be  progressing  to  suit  their  ta&tc«, 
and  thi<  rry  was  raised  against  the  "silver  Senate."  Certai 
members  of  thnt  iKnly  were  severely  arraigned  for  "  mi8rep^^ 
senting  their  constituencies,"  and  threats  were  freely  indulged 
that  those  obnoxious  senators  would  be  promptly  defeated  foi 
re-eloction.  Raniplfs  of  the  character  of  the  detracition  whicl 
■eems  suddenly  to  have  been  inspired  and  given  currency  in  lh< 
New  York  papers  about  the  time  of  the  last  gold  bond  deal  ma; 
not  bo  out  of  place  here.  Referring  to  the  attitude  of  one  prom 
liuut  senator,  whose  honesty  and  integrity  are  without  qua 
tUm  among  those  who  know  him,  it  was  said  that  he  would 

**  IMaobey  iha  injunctions  of  his  State  and  invite  the  fate  of  a  poIt<lci 
r(>cnBaut-if  traitor  is  too  harsh  a  word— if  he  followa  the  coone  he  hi 
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Another  New  York  paper  told  how  the  gold  senators  were 
contaminated,  socially  and  otherwise,  by  the  senators  who 
uud  favor  bimetallism  : 

■  Kromemlwreof  the  United  States  Semite.  Democrats*  and  Re- 
who  by  tb«lr  hal>it8  and  past  careers  are  objectiuoable  to  hou- 
I  and  straightforward  ««natora  who  for  an  instant  wouhl  not  attempt 
beeisy  their  oonstituenUi  on  financial  leKiRlation  or  anything  else.  Yet 
oonaervattve  and  honnrable  senators  an^  compelled  to  »  certain  ex- 
Bt  to  iHHociate  while  in  the  Senate  with  the<4e  delinquent  members.  As 
^-A&y  aocinl  recognition  of  them,  that  is  and  has  l)een  entirely  out  of 
ktion." 

ia  significant  that  in  oonnection  with  these  throntening and 
ing  criticisms  a  list  of  the  senators  who  are  under  the 
901  of  the  metropolitan  press  was  published  simnltaueously  by 
»reral  journals  holding  like  views  on  the  financial  question, 
lowing  that  the  list  must  have  been  supplied  to  all  of  them  from 
be  and  the  same  source.  The  publication  of  this  list  brought 
jrth  the  following  statement  from  an  Illinois  newspaper  whoae 
Aitor  appears  still  to  be  a  free  man  and  to  be  the  guardian  of 
iWO  thoughts  and  actions  : 

[ie  New  York  bankers  have  prepared  a  black  list  of  the  United  States 

who  displease  them,  and  hnre  sent  word  to  the  Republican  and 

4c  committees  of  eighteen  states  notifying  the  committees  of  their 

Thu  Republican  and  Democratic  conventions  hereafter  must 

lit  their  nominations  to  Wall  Street  for  conBrmation.  A  better  way  per- 

I  vronld  bt^  for  Wall  Street  to  furnish  the  nominations  for  both  parties  in 

.plaoe." 

d  90  the  war  of  words  goes  on,  class  being  arrayed  against 

section  against    section,  and  interest    against    interest 

time  Congress  proceeds  to  perform  its  constitutional  datics 

ever- watchful  eye  to  the  common  welfare. 
Waahingtoo  correspondent  draws  this  comparison  between 
en  of  years  ago  and  those  of  to-day  : 

Itoaghttoben  great  tiling  to  be  a  senator  of  the  United  States.  In 
gone  by  it  has  been  the  coveted  prize  of  some  of  tlie  greatest  and 
il^  statesmen  In  the  two  rnling  parties.    In  those  days  there  were  no 

|ie«ra  for  the  intelligence   and   integrity  of   a   large  proportion   of   the 

bnAtora." 

'  In  those  days  "there  were  no  degenerate  newspapei-s  to  do 

bidding  of  men  bent  upon  the  acquirement  of  vast  wealth  at 

y  hasard.     I  hope  1  shall  be  pardoned  the  laudation  of  a  body 

vbioh  I  have  the  very  «?i-oat  honor  of  being  a  member  when  I 
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say  that  the  Senate  of  to-day  is  the  peer  of  any  of  its  pred«oeninL 
This  ia  conceded  by  many  of  the  ablest  students,  historical  wi 
political,  vrboare  iu  a  position  to  judge  impartially.    SeDatonil 
ability  ianot  of  mashroom  growth  ;  it  comes  in  C'  "J 

long  and  faithful  service.    The  statesmanship  oi  ....  ...<M 

tSenate  is  to  be  found  in  those  whose  heads  are  whitened  bj  tiliu 
and  arduous  experience.    It  has  been  so  since  the  >  "mibi 

of  the  body,  and  will  continue  to  be  BO.     The  yonu„  '"F*! 

of  whom  I  am  one,  lay  no  claim  to  statesmanship.     It  ia  enoogb 
for  the  present  if  we  may  absorb  it  gradually  from  o  ool* 

leagues;  surely  wo  shall  never  get  it  from  themetru^  .fjfc 

I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  censuring  the  indi- 
vidual writers  whoso  bread,  we  know,  depends  upon  their  abililjr 
to  hold  their  places.  The  fault  (aud  this  is  a  mild  ttvrm)  r«U 
elsewhere.  As  I  have  elated,  it  emanates  from  those  penooi 
interested  in  the  financial  receipts.  It  belongs  to  and  is  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  tyranny  that  holds  the  stop-watch  in  tho 
maddening  race  for  wealth  and  power.  A  case  in  point  n&y 
better  illustrate  my  proposition.  I  have  a  friend  who  editt  ft 
good-sized  daily  paper  in  a  Western  city.  This  daily,  too,  hai  b 
business  office.  My  friend  is  personally  hostile  to  the  basioMS- 
blighting  gold  standard  of  value  that  has  been  foistfid 
upon  this  country  of  seventy  millions  of  people  by  Eng- 
land so  that  her  forty  millions  may  obtain  cheap  food  pro- 
ducts. He  told  me  that  for  several  yeara  be  had  editor- 
ially espoused  an  American  system  of  finance,  to  the  great  grtti* 
fication  of  his  modest  and  unbiased  readers.  One  day  in  1993, 
just  before  the  convening  of  the  extra  session  of  Congnasi 
the  business  manager  of  the  paper  entered  the  EaDctuo 
occupied  by  my  bimetallic  friend,  and  said,  in  IfUigttap 
that  pierced  the  very  vitals  of  his  silver  certificate  aalfcTji 
that  the  policy  of  the  paper  must  change  ;  thtt 
the  banker  around  the  comer  had  been  to  see  the  big  diy 
goods  merchant  in  the  next  block  and  notified  him  that  if  Ifi 
(the  meichant)  continued  to  advertise  in  "  that  fifty-cent  dollw 
paper,"  he  must  at  once  pay  his  notes  held  by  the  bank.  The 
advertisement  was  discontinued.  The  banker,  under  orders,  no 
doubt,  from  his  Eastern  creditors,  went  further  :  he  gave  direc- 
tions that  no  patronage  whatever  should  go  from  the  bank  to  tb« 
paper  until  the  latter  changed  its  financial  policy.    "  I  am  now 
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vriting  gold  editorials/'  eaid  my  friend,  ••  btit  my  heart  is  not  in 
my  work  aud  my  patriotism  ie  stifled." 

Tb»t  there  are  thouganila  of  caaea  of  this  kind  throughont  the 
couDtr}'  there  can  be  do  doubt.  When  the  bond  buyers  decided 
to  repeal  the  Sherman  law  the  metropolitan  proas  was  with  them, 
■nd  erery  banker  in  the  Unitod  States  received  from  the  central 
bond-buyera'  otficesin  New  York  and  Boston  imperative  inatmc- 
tioos  to  throttle  the  local  press,  if  possible,  and  at  once  see  their 
■enators  and  representatives  and  instruct  them  tovoto  for  repeal. 
The  senators  and  repreeeutatives  who  refused  to  be  "instructed'' are 
the  ODOs  who  are  now  being  attacked  by  the  metropolitan  press. 
They  are  pilloried  for  the  convictions  they  hold,  and  are  threat- 
ened with  defeat  if  they  do  not  change  their  financial  views. 

Do«s  any  one  believe  that  the  hostility  of  the  metropolitan 
presa  toward  Congress  is  due  primarily  to  a  desire  on  its  part  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  substantial  interests  of  the  country  ?  Is  it 
not  based,  withont  variation,  upon  conditions  in  "the  street," 
where  the  acquirement  of  wealth  has  made  gambling  respectable, 
and  where  bond  syndicates,  with  contracts  fat  enough  to  afford 
liberal  dividends,  are  worshipped  as  were  the  false  deities  in  the 
^  temple  of  Isis  ?  Of  what  consequence  is  the  humble  senator  or 
H representative  in  Congress  who,  under  his  oath  of  office,  strives 
to  determine  with  impartiality  the  great  questions  before  him, 
and  to  deal  with  them  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  good  to  the 
^(reatest  number,  in  comparison  with  the  man  in  Wall  Street, 
who  has  acquired  sudden  and  Crcesiaa  wealth  by  wrecking  a 
railroad  or  establishing  a  now  monopoly  to  oppress  his  country- 
men ? 

Tbo  high  caliiug  of  the  journalist  has  fallen  into  disrepute  by 
*   jeaaoo  of  the  business  methods  employed  in  the  conduct  of  the 

rsnodern  dailies.  It  was  John  Dryden  who  invoked  the  help  of 
the  Allwisc  lo  aid  him  to  "do  and  live  as  he  believed."  This 
■bould  be   the  daily  prayer  of  all   oar  "moulders  of  public 

opinion." 

Henbt  C.  Hansbbouoh. 
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II. 

Thb  press  of  this  country   represents  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy  the  varying  currents  of  public  opinion.   While 
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erery  phase  of  thought  finds  newspaper  adrocacj,  yet  itianeret 
difficult  to  discover  in  the  utterances  of  the  pre«  a  predomintDt 
consensus  of  judgment  which  clearly  indicates  the  trend  of  pub- 
lic sentiment. 

it  is  for  this  reason'thut  the  attitude  of  the  press  towards  thi 
Fifry-fourth  Cou^re^  may  be  jastly  regarded  as  the  attitade  ol 
the  country,  and  mu  that  ao>:onnt  worthy  of  careful  attention 
and  thoughtful  relic-otion. 

The  marked  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  press  towardi 
the  Senate  :)!ui  the  House — the  two  bodies  constituting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Uiiitoti  States — directs  attention  to  the  face  that  the 
two  Houses  :ir«.' lOTSjtituted  of  controlling  political  elements u 
widi?  apart  as  the  po'os  :  so  wide  apart  that  the  approval  of  the 
work  of  the  o::o  body  reoes&irily  implies  disapproval  of  the  other. 

Tiiis  wide  •.li:Tere::ee  is  made  poysible  not  simply  by  the  fact 
tiia:  scn:j:or<  are  v".o;:c-d  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  representa- 
tives fir  a  :or:;i  of  only  two  years,  but  als.3  by  the  fact  that 
ropri*-.:'.:a:-!  v.  ::.  :".■.•:■  Ho;;jo  :?  kisel  o:i  population,  while  each 
>:;r.e  :<  o:-.:::'v:  :■  zv  fv:;.i:ors  regardless  of  the  number  of 
■.:.b:»bi:;i".:s.  T;.-.;>  i:  v.  •••.n:-*  :o  pAs?  that  Xovada,  with  only 
V'.TvI  •;■■>;>•.; '.:i: -.  ■"..  "..;■.?  :':.-?  s;i:v.e  powor  of  legislation  in  the 
S."..r...  :■..»:  N-.-.V  V  r\  ..iS.  w::::  :i  po:';;'.a:i:-a  of  over  S.'XHJ.OCO: 
w;-.-.'.o  •.".  :'::■  U  :.<:  N'-.  v  Y.rk  lius  o4  representatives  and 
Nvv.v'..»  .-•.'.;»•  ..•■.•...  A  ».:_-^.-j:iv.-  /.'..•.jtr.ivl.-n  of  tliediverse  results 
of  :".;-,■  w.  :•■».■.:— >  ,.••:  i'...*;  :« :•  ""..>.•  f  rv;v:rrr.:s:io2  is  afforded  by 
:';i  f.io: ;';.:: :'  ,  y: .  v;>;  -  ::t::.:  fr^e  :v:::.ice  of  silver  at  the  ratio 
s.^:  s-.x:..:.  :.»  ■  y  isi.-l  :'.e  >;"..j:v  a  f-  *■  ■recks  a^o  by  :he  votes 
■f  ;V"m;  r.:y  :  i  -.»:  7>  r:y:v>,:\::::i:  ^  ::Iy  ibou:  o!ic-:h:rdof  the 
;•;'.:'..>".  v.  '.  :  .  .  wiry.  ■•'.■.\v  :"..-.  *«»■.:■. v  :v.eas7. re  was  defeate>l 
•t:  ::.^  H  ■;>;.  ^^^::^  :'.    -::  :-.«i":.::::::  ir    i:  :.:e  b;is:s  of  p<>i'U- 

1:  :!/.?  V.iV;-"- :  .-: '.  j::::";  ';!.>:::.»;  ri:y  of  :iie  pres«. 
.i<  'A.'.'.  -■.>  ..  :••..>•  r-.:v  :  :  -:  ;  .  ;  .  :'  :  r:.:;-:-.i  S:a:e#.  is  ouei-f 
'.i^  r  :  •■'•.i. .'.>:'..  ii.  ;•....  :■  '.:  ".■'  r  '.  I -f  »v.  :  :..ri-,:*  t"::•.■anti- 
K,  y:;V:.-;-:  S.  •  r.  :  ..■  .i-.:.-;l.  :;..:.  <;::>.:c>.:.^:  o::ly  b:?oause 
I't  :!\^  t  ,:  ■■-\----..  <.•  i:  ■  ?  :.  •  .  •»•.:.:::.«  •.':..i'  V->^t — :here 
bvivj:  v.-".i' ^.l.•.^•  , .  ■■■.  ".V".  ..-; — :..■-:■-•■.■.  .-?-;  Pr'iixrjTs  and 
si\  l\"v  v. '.'.*:-■:.  "'^  ...  ■.  ■  '.  ■'■  -'..'..'.  ■.•-...:.:;■.:  js  Kop'.ibiioaiis : 
Vu:  also  :ro:v.  :  ■.;  ■".-..:  :  ■  ■.:  »•■.■..  .:  ".  .•:  s.--:.i".".-.d  silver  Republi- 
oav.s  havi-  ivt".  r-,.;.'.-.  :     .■  •  i   v.;!-.    :\v.-.l.s:s  .;r..:  Democrat*  to 
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18  fnr  defeiit  erery  distinctively  RepubliQaii  uiesisure  that  has 
>ne  frotn  the  Honse. 

The  prompt  action  of  the  Republican  House  in  passing  in  a  single 
»k  t%  bill  to  increase  the  revenue  aboat  |40,000,()00,  in  order 
meet  the  current  expenditures  of  the  Government,  and  prevent 
rthor  deficiencies  ;    and  another  bill  not  only  looking  to  a  re- 
action of  the  rate  of  interest,  and  to  a  popular  sale  of  bonds 
ady  anthorized  by  the  liesucuption  Act  of  1875,  bat  also 
itically  separating  the  proceeds  of  snch  loans  from  the  re- 
tirees availublo  for  current  expenditures,  received  the  approval 
BO  large  a  majority  of  the  newspapers  of  thoconntry  as  to  make 
[clear  tliat  the  people  endorsed  this  action  and  the  promptness 
lich  chiiractcrized  it. 

A  majority  of  the  press,  comprising  not  simply  the  papers  of 
Fpnblican  tendencies,  but  also  a  considerable  number  of  Demo- 
tic papers,  liavu  clearly  pointed  out  that  an  increase  of  revenue 
Bntial  to  a  restoration  of  tlie  finances  of  the  nation  to  the 
condition  which  existed    from  1879  to  1893.     Before  the 
cent  loan  was  made  there  ha<l  been  issued  and  sold  about  $163,- 
),000  of  four  and  five  per  cent,  bonds,  from  which  had  been 
ilized  about  $182,000,000  in  gold.     All  of   this  gold  has  been 
in  re<leeming  ♦182,000,000  in  greenbacks.     Instead  of  tem- 
jrarily  holding  these  redeemed  legal  tender  notes  in  tlie  Treas- 
nnd  ihns  promptly  stopping  the  raid  by  creating  a  scarcity  of 
Bonbacks,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  been  obliged  since 
lly  1,  1893,  to   pay  out  »135.000,000  of  these  redeemed  legal 
idor  notes,  and  thus  has  furnished  that  amount  of  new  green- 
bucks  to  again  withdraw  an  equal  amount  of  gold  from  the  Treas- 
ry,  thus  necessitating  an  additional  sale  of  bonds.     And  this 
rformance  is  still  going  on,  inasmuch  as  in  the  first  fifteen  days 
February  there  w.a8  a  deficiency  of  revenue  amounting  to  nearly 
ir  millioni*  of  dollars,  which  was  met  by  paying  out  four  mill- 
is  of  redeemed  greenbacks,  which  were  undoubtedly  again  used 
the  balance  of  the  month  to  draw  four  millions  more  of  gold 
the  Treasury.    And  this  will  go  on  until  the  revenue  is 
iciontly  increased  to  meet  the  expenditures. 
While  this  practical  view  of  the  necessity  of  additional  revenue 
caused  a  majority  of  the   press  to  express  approval  of  the 
ipt  action  of  the  Bc])ub1ican  House  in  passing  a  bill  to  tem- 
irilv  iocrease  the  revenue,  it  has  also  led  them  to  condemn 
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the  neglect,  if  not  tho  refasal,  of  tho  SmmIo  to  profopUy  i 
in  a  luea^iare  to  supply  the  'Vreatnrj  with  the  reqnisite 
U)«et  the  current  expen^'S  of  govornmeat. 

NotwithBtjinduig,  the  bill  which  ■■  ■      -?  the  Hod«o,  Ioc 
tho  reduction  of  thr  ralu  of  iuterv,-  -  term  of  bcmiififl 

under  the  uct  of  1876,  is  of  I«a  inportanoo  tbim  the  bill  i 
vide  additional  rc?«nac.  Y«t  pabltc  opiaion.  as  ezpre«'=>^) 
lArgo  majority  of  the  newspApers  of  the  conntrj,  ont- 
doubt  that  if  the  SenMe  had  promptlj  ooDOurnHl  with  tba  Uuuc. 
in  ita  paaaago.  and  the  President  had  approved  it,  there  voolll 
hare  been  no  diffioalty  in  disposing  of  three  per  cent,  boiub  it 
par  in  lien  of  the  r«c«nt  hundred  milltou  four  per  cent.  loOtj 
which  Bold  at  a  premiam  of  more  th.\n  eight  per  c«nt.  leM  tetl 
the  eqairalent  of  a  three  per  oenL  bond  at  par,  thus  iiirDWi&gl| 
loss  of  neariij  eight  millioni  <m  that  loaa  alooa. 

For  this  reaaoo,  as  well  as  for  the  6irther  reaaoa  that  i 
Hooaa  bood  bill  would  have  praotically  prevented  the  ate 

radMOMd  gmeobaoks  in  p^jiog  comnt    t 'iturea  in  exoea< 

i«v«OM>tb«>  otteraQcea  of  a  large  m  r  thepnaasot 

eouatry  iMwappTDwdof  the  aetioo  of  i  <.-  il    i^v  nr.,]  <ondeo 
tlM  aetioo  of  tha  majority  of  tb*  Senou  iu  ^ub^tuutiQg  ios\ 
HottM  hUl  a  maasara  prortdiog  for  tlia  Irea  and  unlimited  coia* 
afo  of  aitrer  by  thia  country  alooa  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  ooe. 

Whan  tha  Bepablican  nooaa.  by  the  decided  rot*  of  215  todO^ 
— 1^  Rapubtioaaa  and  JS  Daouicrats  voting  to  non-coooor  aod  1 
Aipabiiaanaand  68  Demoorataand  7  JV^pohata  to  concur— rafa 
H  tgnm  to  tba  SeMla  fraa  ooim^  «ihi<itat»,  the  wall- 
Muveraal  indonameat  whidi  this  accioa  noeiTwl  Cram  the 
BapvWoan  and  Tndapandaot  pwa,  and  the  apivovnl  which  it 
taeaJTad  fwan  thanaaida  of  T>— oaitie  pap«t^  m^B  it  dear  thst 
the  Honaa  yapcaaaaf  on  thia  ywtimt  thaaatUed  jadgaeot  of  * 
laffav^ioB^oC  the  AMtioan  paapla.  na  w«U  m  the  naariy 
MMiiiMHWw  oanaietion  of  tha  fcariBi  uwa  at  the  nation. 

Itiaaattonawchtoa^khat  the  frwadty  attitnde  of  a  tog« 
M^jari^atlhapNMtawaitia  dM  natianal  Bnaaa  iadkntas  aa  ib- 

.^^  —V  -B  Tbi  psd  lanai  naiii hip  ■ml 

9t  the  fBT'lM  hcMch,  which  haa  haen  hasatofwe 

in^Bifbftian  ym^  whiA  co«Oih  A^  H— a  by  ao  top  a 
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Eren  those  papers  which  liuve  criticised  tho  Hoose  for  not 

lofaig  more  than  it  biis  clone,  after  witnessiug  tho  proceedings  of 

anti-Eepublican  Senate,  are  rapidly  reuching  the  conclusion 

^hat  the  House  has  done,  or  is  likely  to  do  in  essential  directions, 

it  had  the  slightest   chance  of  securing  the  approval  of 

ti-Repablicnn  Senate  and  a  Democratic  President ;  indeed, 

more  than  will  receive  such  approval ;  and  that  it  would  have 

m   unwise   to  go    further    in    proposing    Republican   meas- 

of  vital  importance  with  the  certainty  that  thoy  could  not 

become  laws,  and  with  the  probability  that  tho  hostile  reception 

which  such  measures  would  encounter  might  increase  tho  distrust 

that  already  exists  in  the  country. 

^K  Nelsox  Dii^olbt,  Jb. 

V     The  Venezuela  question  was  the  first  subject  of  engrossing 
Bintereat  to  occupy   the  attention  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress. 
"^th  Houses    have  been  sharply  criticised  for  what  has   been 
called  their  precipitate  action  in  immediately  passing  the  bill 
which  was  carried  through  the  House  by  unanimous  consent  on 
tho  day  following  the  receipt  of  the  President's  message.     Un- 
doubtedly the  action  of  Congress  was  influenced  somewhat  by 
rty  considerations,  but,  in  the  main,  I  think  both  Republicans 
id   Democrats  were  guided  in  their  course  chiefly  by  purely 
itriotic  motives.     As  to  the  influence  of  party  politics,  I  think 
|t  ojierated  no  further  than  this — the  Republicans  suspected  the 
'resident  somewhat  of  precipitating  tlio  question  upon  Congress 
by  his  aggressive  message  for  the  purpose  of  bolstering  up  the 
raniug    fortunes  of  his    party  and   were  determined    not  to 
outdone  by  hira  in  patriotic  fervor,  while  the  Democrats  nat- 
irally  felt  that  it  would  never  do  for  them  to  block  the  course  of 
I  Democratic  President.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sub- 
2t  had  received  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  Executive, 
that  it  had  been  most  elaborately  discussed  with  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  that  negotiations  had  arrived  at  such  a  stage  that  there  seemed 
no  possibility  of  ending  the  matter  by  diplomatic  negotiations. 
JHpiie  reasons  that  specially  influenced  us  in  our  action  were  that 
I^Btbe  President  simply  wanted  means  for  ascertaining  the  truth  in 
a  Eoatter  of  momentous    importance,  that,   while  the  course 
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lirupMwtil    hy   liirn   involved  most  serioas  hazard  how  it  would 
Ini    nf<:<!iv«til     |jy    Great    Britain,    yet    it    seemed    to   be  tin 
iiiily    fciiriililit  coiirtjt!    not    necessarily    inToWing    war,   thit  it 
fiHiiniiM<>(I  (Itiiif^rt'M  to  no  iK>Iicy,  that  it  woald  be  simply  in- 
posHiltit'  to  rffiiHu  thcreqiioat  of  the  President  and  that,  as  there 
liiul  iilri'iiiiy  Imm'Ii  di'vuiopod  u  most  serious  difference  between  the 
two  I'oiint.rirM.  wo  would  be  woakoningour  own  side  by  exhibiting 
Id  (iroiii  llritaiii  ii  liividod  front.     It  is  a  curioas  fact  that,  when 
llio  Mil  was  liniufflit  into  the  House  and  unanimous consentasked 
fur  ilM  ronoidorttlimi.  tliponlyj^entlcman  who  seemed  tolSndmnch 
ditVtniliy  ill  iiiipitro.-»in^  an  objection  was  Mr.  Boutelle,  of  Maine, 
wlto,  to  uso  liiiiown  l:inj;ua,£;o.  had  been  "accused  in  times  past 
of  bomjj  soiuiMvhat  of  a  jingo."    Undoubtedly  within  a  Tery  few 
lixMirs  ariiTuar^ls.  whou  it  was  soon  what  intense  excitement  and 
\\\\M  invparablo  injury  had  been  wrought  by  the  apparent  danger 
ot'  war,   Kiatiy   a  nu<ml>or  of   tho  House  wished  that  he  bad 
lia.i     l\w     \y.\w'\    :«>     do    what    Mr.     Boutelle    was    so   mncb 
'.i'ii»;>:»-»l    :,>    »:o.  .r.vi    i-.j'.'    a   halt.      And  this,  too,   especially 
o'>  t:;i-  »m::  o"  ;V,<<i»'  w":;v»  ft*:  ;:;a:  tkoro  co::Id  b«  no  greater  public 
../.;>:•.■.•,. >  •.■;'.,i';  .»  u.iv  L'.'twivr.  :;.-.' I":: '.led  5 :ai--'S  and  Great  Britain, 
;  -.1.  '..   ^». •.•.■.•.    .  .•   .;  .'.  x.is::r  of  -."■.sjVAkab'.-?  horro:"s.  and  who, 
'■■,•  \\'».-    .', '.  .i  vr,-.,;  .■;■,,■   •!■  M:";\i:"ry  ;:■.  z'::-r  mais  re-ison  put 
-.■  ■•  .  •■  ->  ■   • -i   S^    N.  ;  \  :.r    '.•;!:"::::  :ir:i:ru::.".  :ha:  it  in- 
»•  *■  -       ■■>  .       ■"/.;.   ■    ••..■-15   .:"  l».;::s'-    sv.?;- •;•:.*.  who 

'■    ■  .     ^.         .•".      :  >  ■::■-.?•.".:  ::':»  t»::v.*h  oc-Iony. 

■■  *  "    ■■  •■.".;'  -^v.  ■■•■.•;$<;  -,••.  l;:.'-il  syswm 

■'..■••...  i"   '.    k    ."*;   ;::j:.:".i::.na  asyet 

^*  •...■••    .■       V  :;  ".::.- iz I  rrprTrj"': 

■  ••  >     >         >  ;i  >.■••»■":.=  ; --^ieViirwi 
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teght  on  the  heels  of  the  Venezuela  matter,  aud  growing  out 
t,  came  the  Revenue  aud  Bond  bills  ;  and  here  an  impartial 
go  mnst,  wo  think,  decide  that  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
Use  immcdiatelj  dropped  the  r61o  of  pure  and  unadulterated 
Dtion  to  public  interest  and  lapsed  very  easily  into  that 
loddling  the  fortunes  of  the  Ropnblican  party.  What  was 
sitnation  that  confronted  Congress  ?  The  President  in 
annnal  message,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
report,  had  aet  forth  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  the 
lorable  condition  of  the  Treasury  caused  by  the  •'  endless 
in"  8j-stem ;  that  no  sooner  was  the  gold  reserve 
ngthened  by  the  6;ile  of  bonds  than  it  would  be  immediately 
]et«<]by  the  presentation  of  groenbacksand  treasury  notes, ntak- 
another  issue  of  bonds  necessary;  and  they  most  urgently 
iTHSed  CD  Congress  the  imperative  necessity  for  retiring 
le  demand  notes,  and  thus  putting  a  stop  to  the  draiu  on  the 
1  reserve  and  the  imposition  on  the  peoj^le  of  additional  and 
Mcesaftry  burdens  by  the  sale  of  bonds.  What  they  further 
It  pointedly  showed  was  that  it  was  not  simply  money  that 
I  wanted — they  had  plenty  of  that ;  there  was  then  in  the 
•nxry  a  surplus  of  over  ♦70,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  gold  re- 
re — bat  it  was  a  particular  kind  of  money,  gold,  that  the  pro- 
tion  of  the  government  credit  and  the  national  honor  de- 
bded.  The  President  had  showed  that  by  the  "exasperating 
bdrawals  of  gold"  the  gold  reserve  was  substantially  in  no 
ler  condition  than  when  the  bond  sales  were  first  made, 
stittod  that  the  conditions  were  aggravated  by  the  financial 
u  then  upon  us,  aud  brought  about  by  the  Venezuela  com- 
^tion,  and  he  almost  begged  that  Congress  would  make  at 
legislative  "  declaration"  in  maintenance  of  the  national 
In  hot  haste,  the  Republican  majority  in  the  House  sub- 
il  their  remedy  for  the  situation  in  the  shape  of  a  revenue  bill 
by  tariff  taxation  $40,000,000  additional  annually.  Was 
er  before  such  a  performance  ?  The  President  said  that  he 
^•CmI  no  additional  revenue,  that  there  was  already  a  surplus  of 
^  tTCOOOjOOO— they  gave  him  $40,000,000  more  a  year;  he 
P*'<?d  that  it  was  gold  alone  that  he  wanted,  and  they  gave  him  a 
»*iao  bill  that  notoriously  produced  not  one  dollar  iu  gold  ;  he 
^**led  for  action  that  would  relieve  the  people  from  the  burden 
lurtber    nnnecessarj'    taxation,  and  they    immediately   put 
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;han  $16,000,000  would  be  thereby  saved  to  the  goTtm*  ™ 
and  in  his  late  annual  message  the  President  had  re-ataledfl 


on  the  conntjy  an  additional  bnrden  of  140,000/'^' 
he  asked  for  aid  "  to  prevent  in  a  time  of  fear  and   ^  .  •  ioB 

any  sacrifice  of  the  people's  interests  and  the  public  fund*  or  the 
impairment  of  our  public  credit,"  and  they  promptly  respoDilrf 
with  a  bill  for  an  increase  of  the  tariff  which  they  well  knew  bi« 
public  record  would  impel  him  to  veto.  Again  we  aik— w» 
there  ever  such  a  j)eiformance  ? 

While  the  bond  bill,  which  was  introdnced  in  the  House  the 
day  fiftor  tho  revenue  bill  was  pii^sod,  was  not  H6  objectionable 
that  bill,  it  had  some  serious  defects.  It  substantially  proridi 
for  the  iaaue  of  three  per  cent,  bonds,  payable  in  coin,  and  re- 
deemable by  the  Government  after  five  years.  In  Februarr, 
1896,  when  the  contract  was  made  with  the  syndicate  for  the  sale 
of  162,000,000  of  thirty-year  four  per  cent,  bonds,  payabl* 
tv)««,  the  President  then  informed  Congress  that  it  irt 

the  contract  tiiat  should  Cotigreaa  Authorize  the  so  'U  of 

bonds  payable  in  gold  such  substitution  could  bo  made,  and  th»t 
more  than 
ment . 

this  fact.     Now  here  was  legislation  that,  unlike  the  rovenue  bill, 
was  aimed  in  the  right  direction,  but  could  not  possibly  reach  the 
mark.     Why  were  not  the  bunds  made  payable  in  gold  ?     Has  it 
not  been  the  invariable  custom  for  the  government  to  pay  all 
bonds  in  gold,  although  by  their  terms  made  payable  in  silver  as 
well  ?    And  why  not  authorize  the  issue  of  gold  bonds,  and  th 
get    for    the  government  the  enormous    benefit   which   wouli 
accrue?    And  what  better  "legislative  declaration'*  in  snppoi 
of  the  national  credit  could  have  been  rriade  than  this  ?    Bnt  no; 
the  Republican  majority  did  not  wish  to  inject  the  silver 
into  the  discussion,  and  so  with  all   these  solid  induceuu : 
ing  them  in  one  direction,  they  purposely  took  the  other. 
it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that,  as  to  both  these  bills,  by  tho  ro 
under  which  they  were  considered,  no  amendments  of  any  ki: 
were  permitted— they  had  to  go  through  just  as  they  were  or 
go  through  at  all. 

Wliat  has  been  the  outcome  in  the  Stnate  on  these  two  bills 
The  Revenue  bill,  that  was  rushed  through  the  Honso  post-hast^t 
in  order  to  give  the  gijverument  instant  relief,  has  just   beoi 
completely   side-tracked    by    a    decisive  vote  of    the   Senn 
refusing  even  to  consider  it.     As  to  the  Bond   bilJ,   all  aft«r 
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enacting  claaae  was  struck  oat  by  the  Senate  and  au  en- 
V  bill  8nb8titut«d.  providing  eubstantially  for  the  free 
iiited   coinage  of  silver  at  tlie  ratio  of  16  to  1.      Clearly 
he  judgment  of  the  Senate  coincides  with  the  opinion  of  Senator 
Teller  that  it  was  nerer  intended  by  the  House  that  either  bill 
boald  become  a  law  and  that  they  were  proposed  simply  for  the 
^orpoee  of  making  "  political  capital." 

The  Senate  free  coinage  substitute  came  to  a  vote  in  the 
House  on  February  14,  and  wiia  defeated  by  the  extraordinary 
pote  of  215  to  dO.  If  all  the  power  and  parliamentary  skill  of 
le  Republican  leaders  in  the  Hoase  hud  been  concentrated  upon 
bringing  about  this  result  they  could  not  have  done  a  better  day's 
Work  for  the  country,  and  yet  it  was  the  very  question  of  all 
others  that  they  dreaded,  and  tried  their  best  to  evade.  They 
have  literally  blundered  into  the  right.  And  what  a  wonderful 
jmracntary  all  this  affords  upon  the  boasted  success  of  political 
httsse  and  manoeuvcriug.  The  House,  after  struggling  so  hard 
to  get  away  from  the  silver  qaestion,  has,  by  means  of  it, 
zhieved  a  great  success,  while  the  silver  Senators,  bent  appar- 
ftutly  only  on  advancing  their  cause,  have  invited  the  heaviest 
defeat  it  has  ever  suffered. 

Wm.  Elliott, 


IV. 


If  a  general  election  had  been  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 

imber,  1895,  no  politician  will  deny  that  the  Republican 

rty  would  have  swept  the  country.     The  vote  for  Speaker  of 

le  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  fairly 

indicates   the  strength   of  the  two  great  parties  on  that  day. 

ihomaa  B.  Reed  received  239  votes  ;   Charles  F.  Crisp  received 

rotes.     The  session  is  less  than  three  months  old.     The  recog- 

lized  leader  of  the  Republican  party  is  as  able  a  parliamentarian 

id  aa  brilliant  a  politician  as  ever,  and  yet  the  tremendous 

jujority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  over  which  he  has  had 

'fhe  misfortune  to  preside  has  proved  itself  unmanageable.    It  has 

jrokeu  away  from  him.     It  is  divided  into  cliques  ruled  by  fads 

3d  local  prejndices.     The  Republican  party  likes  to  bo  called 

le  party  of  high  moral  ideas.   If  we  are  to  believe  the  dictionary 

nM  Atnong  Republicans,  the  expression,  "  high  moral  ideas," 
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exclusively  refers  to  tbe  power  of  making  toIoa.    Thfl 

began  the  present  wssioa  bubbling  over  with  patriotic  *nth 

to  save  the  country  by  tnuking  the  election  of  a  !' 

H  certainty,  and  iucidcntuUy  capturing  tbe  spoik  „.:  ..... . 

itgelf  the   task  of  proving  to  the  people  that  the  Dt'ni' 
Administration  had  been  a  failure. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated   in  hi«  aouaal 
that,  with  a  rapidly  decreasing  deficit  aod  increasing  revennw, 
tliero  was  an  available  balance  in  the  Trejwury  of  aj 
♦1  ('2,000,000.     In  a  most  able  argnniont  in  favor  of  6j 
the  Secretary  implored  Congress  to  relieve  tbe  country  from  Ui* 
endless  chain  of  irredeemable  greenbacks. 

Oti  Deuombor  ITth  lust  the  President  aunt  to  Cougrrtt  kit 
Venezuelan  message,  followed  almost  immediately  by  his  meaa|e 
on  the  financial  situation,  in  which  he  called  the  attention  of 
Congress,  as  he  has  done  in  almost  every  message  bo  hasfTcr 
written,  to  the  dangers  of  our  present  financial  system 

The  first  message  was  received  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  Be- 
publican  party  in  the  days  wlien  it  was  u  party  of  patriotism  tbi 
not  of  petty  politics.     The  second  message  was  answered  by  the 
introduction  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and   Means  of  tvo 
bills.     The  first  a  revenue  bill,  answering  the  Btatcment  of  th« 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tlmt  no  more  revenue  wiw  needed,  by 
providing  for  a  protective  tariff  equal  to  the  wildest  dreams  of 
Major  McKiuley.    This  bill  was  rushed  through  the  Hoase  un- 
der the  apparent  assumption   that  the  Secretary  of  the  Trejisury 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about:    a  clien2>  campaign 
trick,  to  prove  the  falsity  of  his  statement  by  denying  it  withoHt 
I  arguments.    It  showed  the  country  that  the  Ropublir  hwi 

learned  nothing  from  the  lesson  taught  it  by  the  'i  nci- 

dent  to  the  McKiuley  Tariff  law. 

The  second  bill  introduced  by  the  Committee  on  W  ays  arm 
Means  was  a  bond  bill.  This  bill,  as  originally  drawn  in  it«  first 
section,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  ishort 
term  three  per  cent,  bonds  for  the  redemption  of  the  green  back*. 
In  its  second  section  it  authorized  the  Secretary  to  issue  certiii* 
cates  of  indebtedness  to  supply  temporary  deficionciea.  This 
latter  section  was  practically  unobjectionable.  Tbe  first  Mclioa 
by  implication  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  tbe  power  to  im* 
pound  the  greenbacks.     When  the  provisions  of  tho  finat  sectioi] 
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o/tho  bill  bocame  known,  tlio  soft  mouey  Republicaus  revolted. 
Po  keep  the  majority  in  line  the  bill,  as  finally  introduced,  con- 
iDod  ttio  proviso  tliat  nothing  in  the  act  sbonld  "  be  coustrued 
repeal  or  modify  an  act  approved  May  31.  1878,  entitled  'An 
:t  to  forbid  tho  further  retirement  of  United  States  legal  tender 
uolea.'"    The   bill  wjis  then  passed.     The  sound  mouey  Demo- 
Brets  Toted  ngainat  it  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough 
the   direction   of  eonnd   money.     The  free  silver  men  voted 
■         *  ■  ■  it  wont  too  far.     The  majority  had  had  the 

<iaiug  ont  squarely  for  sound  money,  and  of  mak- 
ing the  Bepublicau  party  the  party  of  the  single  gold  standard  an<i 
in  -  :-!■•-  't,3  success  in  1896,    It  failed  to  rise  to  thy  emergency 
id  '\  the  issue.     The  Democratic  party  was  beaten  iu 

1^94  owing  to  ita  position  on  the  currency  question.     The  people 
every  reason  to  expect  some  relief  from  the  party  they  then 
sttiraed  to  power.     Instead  of  giving  that  relief,  tho  majority 
ion  record  against  the  retirement  nf  the  groenbicks  and,  by 
rupacchea  of  its  leaders,  in  favor  of  international  bimetallism, 
untried  theory,  hardly  commendable  to  practical  men. 
Having  made  ila  record  in  favor  of  tho  Republican  theory  of 
inanco,  the  party  of  high  moral  ideas,  impelled  by  the  business-like 
»!tcy  of  wasting  time  and  doing  nothing,  sailed  over  smooth  seaa 
mlil  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was  re- 
tried to  thellouse,  and  then  out  of  a  clear  sky  came  a  hurricane. 
[?bo  Dustriot  of    Columbia    owns   uo   charitable   iuatitations. 
rganizationa  supported  in  part  by  appropriations  from  the 
iient  perform  the  work  of  charity  in  the  District.     When 
le  Item  of  "  charities  "  was  reached  in  debate  in  Committee  of  the 
Thole  a  fierce  attack  was  made  upon  the  principle  of  government 
ipport  for  private  charities.  It  wasclaimed  that  uosectariau  animus 
Ixitstod,  and  yet  tho  appropriatiotis  for  the  G.  A.  R.  Temporary 
lome,  and  the  Negro  Orphan  Asylum  were  allowed  to  remain  iu 
16  bill  while  all  appropriations  for  Roman  Catholic  institutions 
I  stricken  out.    Absolute  consistency  would  have  required  that 
'G.  A.  R.  Temporary  Home  and  tho  Negro  Orphan  Asylum 
Ihould   have   met  the  same   fate  as  the   Catholic   institutions, 
lerican  Protective  Association   showed  its  strength  ;   its 
were    obeyed    wheu    the     Catholio     institutions     were 
liicriminated  against,  and  the  G.  A.  B.  and  Negro  vote  were 
at  antagonised.      When  tlie   bill  was   reported   back   to   the 
VOL.  ci-xii. — >o.  472.  24 
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House  it  was  beaten  on  its  final  pasBage.  A.  P.  A.  Hepoblicist 
were  willing  to  votu  for  that  organization  in  oomuiittce  vhorent 
roll  is  callod,  but  feared  to  go  on  record  iu  tlio  HoQso  in  fafortl 
intolerance.  It  waa  the  first  appropriation  bill  beaten  «inoe  tkf 
war. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unin> 
portant  bills,  no  legislation   has  been  enacted.      The  Iloim, 
dospito  its  promises  of  a  bueineas  seaaion,  has  done  nothio;;  (A 
good,  nnlcss  that  it  has  clearly  defined  the  principles  of  the  Bit-  < 
publican  party.    It  has  shown  that  the  party  is  ruled  by  rdigieoi ' 
bigotry  and  ia  not  in  favor  of  sound  money. 

The  Senate  at  least  has  the  courage  of  its  convictions;  it  J|j 
absolutely  in  control  of  the  advocates  of  free  silver.  The  HoqaI 
has  proved  itself  unequal  to  the  great  emergency  of  the  honr,  tb« ' 
financial  situation.  With  everything  in  itj>  fuvor,  with  nambtra, 
with  able  leadership,  and  with  brains,  it  has  proved  itself  incom- 
petent to  enact  legislation ;  it  has  no  convictions ;  it  has  bees  I 
shifty  and  cowardly.  If  its  opponents  will  profit  by  its  mistakes | 
and  declare  for  sound  money  at  Chicago,  the  next  Prr>;i.^.'!it| 
the  United  States  will  be  a  Democrat. 

Geo.  B.  McClkllax. 


WuEK  Congress  met  last  December  the  political  situation  dia-^ 
covered  a  Domocralio  Executive  seeking  to  maintain  the  parityi 
between  gold  and  silver  on  a  free-trade  platform,  a  Senate  com- 
poaed  of  Republioans,  Democrats  and  Popnlists,  without  legula- 
tive  capacity  from  a  party  standpoint,  and  a  House  with  •  Be-j 
publican   majority  of    one   hundred  and   thirty-four  member 
The  question  for  solution,  from  a  party  standpoint,  was  bow 
manage  each  of  these  branches  of  government  bo  as  to        ' 
the  most  favorable  impression  upou  the  country  for  the  . 
ing  Presidential  election. 

The  Republicans,  enjoying  the  tidal  wave  oi  ouvij.,;-.:^  in  IJ 
believed  that  a  still  greater  one  would  come  in  189G.  giving  thec 
control  of  the  White  House  and  of  the  Seuatu.     Their  policy  wufll 
therefore  one  of  waitiug  aud  caution.     The  Domocriits,  struj 
gling  under  the  load  of  defeat,  were  looking  for  new  questions 
issue  and  new  plankri  for  u  Presidential  platform.     The  Populist 
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t&n  obstnicUYe  element,  baviug  the  balance  of  power  in 

r  these  circunietances  it  was  generally  nnderetood  that  no 
legislation  of  a  porely  partisan  character  could  be  carried 
7oDgrea8  aud  receive  the  sauctiou  of  the  President. 
•rtuan  aud  iudcpendeut  pre^  of  the  country  recognized, 
ition  of  affairs.  The  Bepublicau  and  Democratic  neW8- 
not  advocating  any  general  line  of  partisan  policy 
respective  representatives  in  Congress,  because  nothing 
accomplished.  The  Repablican  newspapers,  however, 
aatioti  in  all  things,  while  the  Democratic  newspapers 
change,  in  fact,  anything  to  relieve  the  party  of  the 
hich  it  was  carrying.  Naturally  then  newspaper  criti- 
Cougress  would  develop,  not  on  the  line  of  what  ought 
I  from  a  party  standpoint,  but  rather  on  the  line  of 
uible  under  existing  conditions. 

>pablican  newspapers  were  generally  fearful  of  the  oon- 
of  an  overwhelming  Bcpublican  majority  in  the  House, 
irord  which  each  Republican  Congressman  received  from 
ituents  was:  "Beware  of  your  excessive  power  in  the 
This  warning  was  reiterated  in  all  public  prints  in  his 
I  that  when  he  reached  Washington  at  the  beginning  of 
nhe  was  loaded  with  caution.  Naturally,  Speaker  Reed. 
:bia  sentiment  in  his  speech  of  acceptance.  At  once  it  was 
throughout  the  country  by  Democratic  newspapers  that 
had  announced  a  "  do-notbiug,"  policy  for  the  House, 
eged  that  bis  presidential  aspirations  would  stiEe  all 
legislation.  As  their  hope  of  party  success  existed  in 
dissensions  and  ill-feeling  in  the  Republican  ranks,  they 
>ged  that  he  would  favor  this  policy  or  suppress  that,  ac- 
i  it  benefited  his  presidential  canvass  or  injured  that  of 
These  charges  failed  in  their  object.  No  Republican 
ved  by  them.  How  utterly  unfounded  such  insinua- 
hus  been  demonstrated  by  the  course  of  legislation  up 
eaent  time.  Indeed,  Republicans  agree  with  unanimity 
Reed's  course  in  the  present  Congress  has  been  the  same 
Id  have  been,  if  he  had  been  in  no  sense  a  presidential 
His  object  has  been,  aud  is,  to  place  the  party  upon 
wssible  footing,  in  accordance  with  the  national  liepub- 
iciplea,  for  the  contest  next  November. 
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in  the  American  market.     At  once  there  ^VIVs  fear  of  a  raid 
gold  reserve  in  the  Treasury.     As  the  House  originates 
ial  legislation,  it  took  hold  at  once  of  the  problems  8ug- 
-ted  bj  tho  low  state  of  the  gold  reserve  and  settled  them,  as 
was  concerned,  in  a  bnsinoss-like  manner.     Legiglation 
■■    by  the  House  had  three  ohjects  in  view;  the    mainte- 
of  the  gold  reserve  by  selling  three  per  cent,  bonds  by 
liar  snbscription  to  redeem  the  United  States  legal  tender 
^tfj8,  the  issue  of  United  States  cortificatca  of  indebtedness  not 
F<5«er]ing  150,000,000  to  provide  for  the  temporary  deQcioncios 
Jevenue,  and  tho  fifteen  per  cent,  increase  of  tariff  rates  to 
Bt  the  expenses  of  tho  Government.     These  measures  would 
Md  the  gold  reserve  intact,  and  would  prevent  cncroacliment 
on  it  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Government.    They  are  based 
on  the  strong  business  sense  which  the  Republican  party  has 
'Ways  displayed  in  the  management  of  the  nation's  fiiianeos. 
I*  the  Republicans  had  had  complete  control  of  tho  executive 
fftd  legislative  branches  of  the  Government,  they  wonld  have 
Jopted   a  straight  protective  tariff  instead  of  the  fifteen  per 
6Dt.   horizontal   increase.     It  was  supposed    that  a  free-trade 
!)eraocratic  Prosidcnt  would  permit  a  bill  providing  for  a  hori- 
ontal  increase  to  become  a  law,  especially  as  the  increased  reve- 
le  was  needed    to  cover  tlie  regular  government  expenses, 
lese  bills  passed  the  House  and  were  sent  to  the  Senate,  where 
iey  have  been  practically  killed  by  silver  fanaticism.     Instead 
the  bond  bill  a  substitute  providing  for  tho  free  coinage  of 
iTcr  was  sent  back  to  the  House.     If  the  tariff  bill  passes  the 
Bimte,  it  will  be  vetoed  by  the  President,  since  the  success  of 
le  new  loan  has  furnished  temporary  financial  relief  for  the 
L'reasury. 

The  newspapers  throughout  the  country  are  properly  holding 
le  Senate  responsible  for  the  failure  to  fnniish  increased  reve- 
nues to  the  Government. 

Ever  since  the  adoption  of  tho  Reed  rules  in  the  "Pifty-first 

)ugro8s.  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Western 

Bas  and  people  to  approve  the  busineas  methods  of  the  House 

id  to  censnre  the  dilatory  methods  of  the  Senate.     '*  Senatorial 

irtesy  "  might  properly  have  served  a  good  purpose  fifty  years 

when  the  nnmber  of  senators  was  much  smaller.     As  prac- 

now,  it  means  obstruction  to  legislation.    It  places  the  con- 
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trol  of  the  Senate  practically  in  the  hatida  of  the  minoritj.  ii 
long  as  it  prevails,  a  preJDdioe  against  the  Senate  wiU  exist  in  th 
pablic  mind.  The  people  do  not  care  to  hare  their  vital  mat«rid 
interests  subjected  to  the  whims  of  a  few  senators  who  are  banded 
together  for  a  single  object,  and  who  act  ontside  of  partj  lima 
In  the  present  Congreee,  where  the  policies  of  the  Senate  md 
Honse  are  so  widely  different,  a  careful  reading  of  the  sew^papen 
of  the  Central- Western  States  will  show  that,  in  that  district  at 
least,  the  Honse  is  constantly  rising  and  the  Senate  is  foiling  in 
the  public  estimation.  It  might  be  added  that  a  similar  senti- 
ment appears  to  prevail  throughout  the  country. 

The  prompt  action  in  the  bond  and  revenue  matters  has  dis- 
armed all  criticism  to  the  effect  that  this  was  a  Honse  with  i 
"  do-nothing  "  policy.  Indeed,  those  newspapers  which  at  fint 
found  fault  are  now  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  House  is  the 
conservative  business  branch  of  Congress. 

Chables  p.  Taft. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


RECENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DTVENTION. 

Ko  ovs  who  reads  the  daily  papers  caa  fail  to  have  aeea  acoounta  of  ths 
"  new  photography,"  ah  it  is  called. 

Jost  what  name  to  give  to  this  wonderfnl  <liscoTery  we  eaimot  yet 
decide  upon.  Sticklers  for  exactitude  in  nomenclatare  will  remember  that 
even  the  word  "photography  "  is  rather  a  misnomer.  It  literally  meaua 
writing  by  liRbt,  and  not  picture-maliing  by  light.  Custom,  stronger  than 
law,  has  nevertheleas  been  content  with  the  word,  and  there  are  many  scien- 
ttflc  tuid  other  terms  and  names  far  worse  in  their  etymology. 

A«  If  to  throw  Into  the  shade  entirely  auch  wonders  aa  photographing 
invisible  planets,  and  researches  into  the  ultra-violet  regions  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  the  new  process  may  claim  the  unique  po-sition  of  delineator  of 
the  invisible  in  general.  Such  experimenta  aa  photographing  the  metal 
shafts  of  knife  handles,  through  the  woofl  or  bone,  or  coins  concealed  in 
closed  wftllet!^,  are  now  elementary.  We  see  very  accurate  pictures  of 
bullets  lodged  between  the  bones  of  the  lower  leg,  or  of  the  bony  structure 
of  living  handn,  or  even  of  whole  skeletons  of  small  animals,  taken  through 
the  flesh.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  majority  of  investigators 
•re  hard  at  work  developing  the  capabilities  of  the  new  art  in  nnrgery  and 
medicine.  From  metallurgists  we  do  not  hear  a  great  deal  and  it  must  be 
adsiitted  that  we  have  yet  much  to  look  forward  to  from  them.  For, 
unfortunately,  the  common  metals,  iron  and  steel  (the  latter  particularly), 
are  very  impervious  to  the  new  actinism,  while  less  useful  ones,  like  silver, 
brass  and  aluminum,  are  mu^h  more  transparent ;  we  can  now  actually 
oae  such  apparent  contradictions  in  terms.  Glass,  the  type  of  transparent 
sabstanoes,  resists  the  new  rays  like  so  much  wood.  A  photographic  plate- 
bolder,  with  glass  doom,  would  be  a  curiosity,  and  yet  not  wholly  useless 
for  the  new  process.  The  homogeneous  structure  of  such  metals  as  are 
penetrable  by  the  X  rays,  as  they  are  called,  is  well  detailed.  All  the  oma- 
meota  and  lettering,  as  well  as  concealed  flaws,  cracks,  etc..  in  the  coins 
hitherto  experimented  upon,  have  been  quite  distinctly  rendered.  Eminent 
authorities  in  gunnery  have  expressed  their  belief  in  the  powers  of  the  new 
art  to  reveal  bidden  defects  in  expensive  gun- forging.  A  process  so  sensitive 
to  variationsin  molecular  structure  might  be  expected  to  render  a  differentia- 
tion between  wronght-lron,  cast-iron  and  cast-steel;  but  as  yet  we  have  only 
very  meagre  data  in  this  connection.  With  more  powerful  sources  of 
aetiniimi,  and  with  photographic  chemicals  and  plates  prepared  for  this 
express  purpose,  we  may  yet  be  able  to  realize  such  triumphs  of  useful 
picturo-mxkking  aa  the  revealing  of  dangerous  flaws  io  bridge  beams  or  In 
th«  aiuifta  of  Bea-golng  steam  vessels. 
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Photograttby,  like  otber  ■rts.liAfl  earkMlBtcs  ot  iu  rvtrn,  •a4  « 
mcDtlODone  of  the  leaswellluiowu  bhfuonicaaivft  oiu-  !ir(i[>TlrI>' 
tb«KibJect),namely ,  thdt  some ' 
topood  to  otber  a^Dcies  than 

recoitnixable.    AcaaefromUi'  sdeuif 

A  pUt«  had  been  exposed  OD  1 1  :jd  on  <!»■ 

telopment  showed  a  strange  doabled  or  coataaed  outli  he  o^tic 

Close  examination  revealed  part  of  a  landscape  taken  y  ro  on  tht ' 

same  glass.  A  sofficient  number  of  prints  having  been  DUkde  from  tlMlaoJ- 
scape  negative,  the  glass  was  thoroughly  cleaned  by  first  remorLncUit  fllD 
with  several  hours  soaking  in  caustic  alkali,  and  then  by  prolonged  soaUai 
la  dilute  nitric  acid  according  to  the  common  custom  of  phatogn^wa  X 
bee  washing  and  drying  of  the  glass  plate  was  then  followed  by  poliahiM«(  ] 
the  surface.  So  then  on  preparing  the  plate  to  take  the  Iratrrior  view  OBi 
doubt  of  its  absolute  chemical  cleanliDess  could  bo  ent:  nl  ;tt  id 

persistent  was  the  impression  of  the  older  picture  on  tht  •  i  tbcglus 

that  the  applic&tion  of  fresh  photographic  materiAl  rrdcvclof>€d  thsold 
Image.  Here  then  we  have  an  image  produced  by  the  joint  actiou  of  a  ' 
veloper  and  a  special  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  supporting  medin 
quite  independently  of  light.  EnglLsb  scientists  have  written  acoouBts 
the  actiou  of  sbearingHstress  upon  the  sensitive  salts  of  silver.  Other*  haw 
told  how  the  mere  contact  of  certain  foreign  sabetoneesupou  a  flJm  of  iodide 
of  silver  will  impress  an  image  capable  of  being  developed. 

Thus  we  see  that  images  can  be  formed  on  sensitive  material  Ind 
pendently  of  light.  The  t«rm  photography  here  would  be  the  worst  i 
misnomers,  and  such  a  word  as  *'  actinoi^raphy  "  is  preferable. 

The  manner  in  which  the  new  pictures  have  been  made  is  highly  Int 
eating.  As  might  be  supposed,  the  absence  of  light  entails  the  employing  of] 
special  apparatus.   Its  arrangement  is  briefly  as  foUo^vs :    The  pbotogTaphisi 
plate  remains  in  its  "  holder  "  or  dark -slide  with  the  door  (of  wood  ebonite  ot 
carton)  dosed.    The  object  such  as  a  nut,  lead  pencil,  knife,  carcass  of  a 
mou.<)e,  etc.,  is  brought  up  close  to  or  touching  the  door  of  the  plate-holder, 
which  is  then  set  at  a  few  inches  distance  from  a  Crooke's  vacuum  tub 
This  latter  may  be  callml  a  sort  of  greatly  improved  outgrowth  from  the  oM 
familiar  "aurora  borealis  tube  "in  the  early  days  of  electricity,  when  th^ 
generators  were  wluc  bottles  from  which  the  glory  had  departed,  set  on 
axle  and  revolved  against  buckskin  rubliers  dus'^ed  over  with  scrapings  from" 
the  backs  of  old  mirrors.    To  be  more  precise,  the  celebrated  English  cbeit)> 
lat's  name  has  been  applied  to  that  form  of  hiah  vacuum  tube  in  which  tb« 
[  wiergy  or  force  from  the  negative  pole  is  uti]iz«>d  to  the  exclusion  of  that 
r^^^^^  the  anode  or  positive.    The  term  Cathode  Photography  is  a  good  ons 
fv»  I  lip  now  pictures,  inasmuch  as  it  directs  att<sntion  to  the  special  agenc 
^  wUlv>i  »hey  are  made.    Camera  and  lens  are  both  dispensed  with. 

fkM4u«  tlmt  I  his  wonderful  art  ha-s  only  been  known  to  the  world  a  few] 

^w«4«  *»  ^  '^'f  difficulty  l>esetting  investigators  is  the  want  of  prop 

^  u,  ki  4w  I  numbers  of  vacuum  tubes,  we  must  for  the  present  oon-J 

k  IMuulations  as  to  its  future  uses.    We  do  not  hesitated 

it.  discoveries  of  the  century.    Xordo  we  fail  to  for 

tit  will  be  in  some  kinds  of  medical  and  surgical 

.<  expect  it  to  accomplish  too  much  in  deep-seated 

»^  t<  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  fractures  of  the 

.!u»  luuibar  vertebne,   for  example,   or   of    the    ribs 
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^^k^^HBb  with  tb«n,  or,  my,  dislocations  at  or  near  thoae  points, 

*  tl>e  IcKli^iiimit  of  bulluta,    etc.,    In   that   region   <aa  happened   In    the 

^^**  of   the   lnt«  lamented  President   Garfield)  will   bo  revealed   by  the 

^**  prootsaa  and   help   the  8ar(;eon  enormously.      But   anpposing  that 

^*«  wanted  to  penetrate  jubt  a  little  deeper,  say  somewhere  around  the 

^«ilir  pJex-ug  of  nerves,  we  conld  not  expect  good  results  when  h>  many 

^^MQn  of  ti.wui^  of  different  densities  overlay  the  point  to  be  examined. 

^^^^HUte  baart  enclosed  in  it^pericnrdinm  might  perhaps  be  too  deep-ae«ted; 

^^^^^nCHiO  WB  might  expect  fair  irnagea  of  the  surfaces  of  the  lungs,  of 

^^!bt  pleuree,   perhaps  o(   pneumonic    consolidations   and   pleuritic  adh(f 

^ujt    ilii  tatter  almost  certainly  if  they  were  of  good  size,  and,  of  connte, 

effnaioBBOf  pleurisy:  in  brief,  ani/^A^tif;  not.  covered  up  by  too  many 

qf  important  tissue  whieh  ifjtel/  mi^ht  be  diaeastd  or  ii^urtd.     We 

4Ut«ady  have  dct^dls  of  such  cases  as  a  sewing-needle  sunk  in  the  bone  of  the 

SngBT,  and  of  alMoe^i  In  the  jawbone  being  made  vi»lbU  to  the  tye  by  proper 

VgbtlllS.    And  when  we  remember  that  small  but  powerful  electric  lighta 

•n  bfilDg constantly  introduced  into  the  mouth,  stomach  and  rectum  for 

clinical  examination,  so  that  we  can  command  a  distinct  source  of  actinism 

In  the  cavities  of  the  body  to  asajst  what  is  already  on  the  exterior,  we  feel 

•ttapoaed  to  share  with  the  most  enthusiastic  in  looking  forward  to  what  the 

new  art  wlU  do  for  suffering  humanity.    In  the  one  immenw  field  of  gun- 

diot  Injtiries  (particularly  superficial  ones)  we  indulge  most  sanguine  expec 

tacions. 

Tbooe  familiar  with  ordinary  photography  will  naturally  inquire  about 
time  of  exposure.    It  is  of  course  out  of  the  question  to  answer  such  a 
on  with  precision,  but  the  time  is  relatively  long,  say  from  a  quarter 
taonr  to  two  or  more  hours  with  ordinary  commercial  plates. 

Ellebslie  Wallacb,  M.  D. 


WOMAN'S  WAGES. 

Tmun  cauaea  have  mnch  to  do  with  the  price  a  woman  is  offerad  for  her 
work. 

Flrat  la  the  survlvat  of  old  notions  about  women's  business  incapacity. 

» do  not  yet  think  straight  and  see  clear. 
Again,  competition  is  sharp  amongwomen,  They  underbid  one  another. 
Forkara  for  money  that  is  to  serve  only  as  pin  money  can  work  for  less  than 
fie  one  who  must  buy  food  and  shelter  and  clothes. 

Thirdly,  women  can,  or  will,  live  on  less  than  men.  That  has  much  to 
do  with  holding  down  their  wagas. 

The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  other  reaaona.    An  editor 
iployed  the  best  type-writer  in  Boston.    She  had  been  victorious  in  com- 
itive  effort.    Before  she  came  to  him  she  had  been  employed  in  a  whole- 
j-goods  house  at  fifteen  dollars  a  week.    In  her  place  the  firm  took  a 
(man,  in  no  wise  a  better  type-writer,  and  paid  him  twenty-five  doUara 
Now  they  would  not  purposely  waste  ten  dollars  a  week.    Why 
I  tli«y  think,  it  economical  to  pay  the  man  more  f 
Re  was  not  a  dependent  relative  whom  the  firm  was  willing  to  contribute 
Tbey  did  not  think  a  man  to  be  a  better  worker  merely  because  he  waa 
I  opinion  boarda  of  regents  and  trustees  often  bold  (the  school- 


liAT*  hn'\  fathers  and  lios- 
-tnlM  lo^al  sabjectn.    The 

iivfrojiants  do  not — pay  a 
•  "  You  do  not  pay  her, 
for  attention  to  her  fever- 
■  .nr  desk  and  chair. 
.<■>  are  purely  bread-win- 
X- .  ,  tiio,  brothers,  fathers  and 
1 P  la  there  ? 

1 1  f  A  and  endeavors  to  do  work  in 

1  ilf  as  her  heart  and  their  needs  dlc- 

.  .  'iQ  nervous  diseases  in  this  country 

'I  aiMlcrtaking  this  two-fold  duty  women 

if  self-SRcriflco  in  women  ;  again,  the 

ii:tve  been  brought  up  ;  again,  their 

'■alls  their  lack  of  strength — these,  as 

:  '  reoKons  why  men  are  i>aid  more  than 

'USkg/ed  to  do,  and  do  in  truth  accomplish,  the  same 

of  a  great  magaTrine  ofBce,  for  instance, 
vromen  are  apt  to  become  mere  machines  in 
cbanically,  and  never  siiRgest  change  or  Ijetter. 
'  -i.    This  doubtless  affects  tlieir  pay. 
'  for  two  apfiarent  reasons.    First,  each  one  hopoH  it 
-orfc.    Every  woman,  generally  Hpeaking,  hopes  to 
mention  and  the  social  laws  at  large  indicate  to  her 
I  tie  married  life  are  her  b«>8t  life.    Secondly,  to  rise  in 
'<lBoe9  aa  I  hare  named  is  not  open  to  her. 
rier^gy  and  originating  effort,  permanence,  and  probably 
utkea  from  her. 

K&TK  STEPHKN&. 


A  GUERILLA  EDEN. 


I  Is  ■  atorr  about  a  troop  of  cmigrantswho  left  their  berths  in  the 

land  fried  to  encamp  on  deck— in  consequence  of  a  ghostly  appari- 

^1  tried  to  explain  it,  till  a  commission  of  Inquiry  inresti- 

■  1  arraDgements  of  the  steamer. 

*?To  u««d  of  supematTiral  explanations,"  was  the  prompt  report  of  the 

f  cnmmUsioner;  "  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  condition  of  that  ship  did 

I  tettipi  the  paasengers  to  jump  overboard." 

[  Wttl)  a  flimilAT  suddenness  a  traveller  in  the  coast  hills  of  Cuba  would 
V«  at  a  practical  explanation  for  the  continued  desertions  that  decimate 
ranks  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  which  their  offlcors  attribute  to  the 
P'Wisle  pcnoasivenees  of  the  rebel  emLsnaricn. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Western  Sumatra  (where  the  natives  of 
a  Uttle  bushwhacker  kingdom  have  defied  their  would-be  conquerors  for  a 
SKTlaa  of  Oootaries),  no  country  In  the  world  can  rival  Cuba  In  the  excellence 
awt  nrietj  of  th«  taellltieB  for  ambnacadea,  and  all  other  conditions  tba 
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board  of  St.  PatiI  1«  the  only  racordad  exoepUon  T  r^<n\H  \  a«  r«MOD  tot  it^ 
log  women  doing  the  work  of  mem  half  what  th>  < . 

One  advantage  the  man  has  lies  in  physical  •-,  He  eaa  mdnR 

more.  He  gives  yoa  the  foeling  that  he  can  be  more  relied  upon.  Ilie  type- 
writing woman  was  not  at  hand  so  regnlarly.  In  this  dr; -goods  hoosebaxk- 
neas  had  to  be  done  daily.  They  paid  ten  dollars  a  week  for  the  ccrutntf 
baring  some  one  always  at  hand. 

Now  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  men  are  physically  the  atropget,  mA, 
that  women  can  not  be  strong  so  long  as  they  lire  in  contrav«otion  of 
nearly  every  law  of  natare.  Bnt  history  says  the  Spartan  women  w<n 
strong  and  healthful,  and  a  Spartan  type-writing  woman  woald,  doabUot, 
have  Insisted  on  the  twenty-flve  dollars  a  week. 

But  reaaoningabont  such  physical  disability  may  be  at  fantt.  W«  til 
know  women  who  do  the  work  of  men  along  with  men.  They  are  as  regulsf 
in  their  business  habits  as  men.  And  snch  cases  are  not  ezceptions.  Look 
at  Vasaar,  Smith,  and  Bryn  Mawr,  for  instance,  where  educated  women  m 
employed. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  type-writer's  irregularities  were  not  to 
much  a  physical  inability  after  all.  They  were  rather  a  deflciency  la 
training.  Very  few  women  have  been  tnnght  regularity  and  method  In 
work.  It  is  deemed  right  to  teach  It  to  a  boy,  but  it  is  rarely  thought  proper 
or  necessary  that  it  should  be  bred  in  the  bone  of  a  girl  in  the  formsiin 
period  of  life.  The  only  reason  titat  after  such  education  women  take  (tit 
caies  and  burdens  of  married  life  so  sublimely,  and  carry  them  so  tocces*- 
folly,  is  that  the  best  part  of  their  nature  is  toachf  d  and  appealed  to. 

Now  business  does  not  appeal  to  the  noblest  instincts.  Nevertheless,  ti^vii 
women  method  and  regularity  and  they  will  have  system  in  their  worK- :i 
addition  to  the  care  for  detail  and  the  alertneM  and  quickneta  wht  ^  ' ' 
nature  they  possess.  Some  women,  as  I  said,  have  this  already.  Bu:  '>  ^ 
world  is  slow  to  recognize  the  fact,  and  that  keeps  others  back,  tiovia.'i^ 
women  are  by  nature  and  education  conservative  and  fiensitive  to  opinion. 

Thea,  since  social  conditions  are  what  tboy  are,  the  new  philosopbj' 
oonfeeaeB  us  to  be  In  great  measure  a  result  of  our  surroundings.    "  A< 
what  be  sees  is,  so  have  his  thoughts  been,"  sings  Arnold.    It  is  lik^lv ' '. 
the  Inattentive  type- writer  of  whom  we  speak  feels  vaguely  the  injnj<'. 
the  world  and  says :  "  I  can  get  bat  fifteen  dollars  a  week  at  the  best,  m>  I'U 
sew  to-day.    If  I  could  getthe  wages  Brother  John  doea— atrange  I  ^Annot, 
for  I  do  the  same  work  !— I  could  pay  for  the  making  of  my  dr«ss  ns  li- 
for  his  coat."    The  fifteen-dollar  wagns  retroact  and  tend  to  make  tl.    . 
inefficient. 

Or  a  more  eeriooB  cause  may  intermpt  her  work.    For  the  home  Wte 
hampera  the  woman  forced  into  the  world.    In  this  transit     < 
mestic  conditions— in  passing  from  the  incapable  genenit  h 
to  the  skill  of  specialists— when  a  member  of-the  family  is  i 
givea  np  business  and  watches  by  the  bedside  r     Is  it  not 
yuu  have  seen  f    No  one  doubts  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  tbc  one  wb 
does  it  beat,  and  is  fitted  by  love  of  the  taak  and  nature  to  do  It  best.    Thai 
is  oftenest  Susan. 

Centuries  of  the  habit  of  self-sacrifice  have  made  it  aeem  right  tor 
woman  to  set  aside  her  personal  wishes  and  to  subject  her  forcea  and 
to  immediate  circumstancesL    The  sentiment  is  one  of  the  great  poMag»|i    _ 
of  our  race.    But  nowadays,  when  otiatom  foroea  women  to  mix  with  the 
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make  a  land  a  paradiae  of  native  Insargents  and  a  bmleB  of  their  forel^ 
poraaen.  The  verr  coast  is  a  amugtcler'a  l^en.  Harana  and  a  few  aeaport 
towns  betw««a  Cape  de  Cruz  and  Cape  Haysl  have  aafe  harbors,  with  «leep 
water  to  the  very  wbarvea,  bat  tbe  whole  south  weal  shore  ia  beset  with  nod- 
bonka  and  dangerous  reefs,  where  shipwreck  can  be  ayoided  onlf  bf  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  intricate  and  ever-shifting  ch&nnela.  Owing  tA 
tlie  steep  gradient  of  the  hill  slopes,  nearly  all  tbe  conat  rivers  are  torreota, 
which,  after  every  heavy  rain,  bring  doivn  the  delnrium  of  the  cuUkvat'd 
lands  to  deposit  them  in  the  form  of  submarine  bogs,  that  allow  tbe  light 
falucaa  of  tbe  contrabandist  to  slip  acros<;,  but  entangle  a  veooel  ol 
deeper  draught  almost  beyond  the  hope  of  rescue.  If  ita  headway  cmanoC  be 
chocked  at  the  first  jar  of  the  grounding  keel. 

Burglars  that  wnnid  enter  »  treasury  vault  often  watch  their  chanca 
from  a  hired  room  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bank  building,  and  Natura 
seems  purposely  to  have  accommodated  West  Indian  flli busters  with  aimiiar 
observatories,  in  tbe  form  of  the  numerous  small  Islands  scattered  alone  tha 
west  coast  of  Cuba,  whieb  enable  a  hidden  privateer  to  watch  Ui«  moT*> 
ments  of  the  hostile  ganboata. 

Tet  the  taak  of  the  marine  coast  patrols  ia  a  mere  trifle  compared 
with  the  problem  of  checking  the  movements  of  insurgent  rangers  tntlie 
forest  labyrinth  of  the  coast-hilla.  Close  to  the  shore — often  within  a 
hundre<l  yards  of  tbe  snowy  shell-beaches  that  look  so  tempting  from  the 
sea— begins  the  espinal,  or  thorn-jungle,  as  the  Creoles  call  it  from  tbe 
predominance  of  spinescent  plants;  then  follows  a  belt  of  polma  and  cau^cho 
trees,  with  a  denae  underbrush  :  and  along  the  foot  of  thecon.sr-)<!ii»  "  -irip 
of  swamp,  banked  in  by  the  inland  rocks  on  one  side  and  by  '  .:^ 

of  the  duces  on  the  other.  At  many  i>oints  of  the  eonthwt^..  .  v.,.-,^  ihia 
belt  of  lacustrine  tanglewoods  is  more  then  ten  milea  broad,  and  aa  tryios 
to  pedestrians  aa  a  mangrove  thicket,  where  evergreen  and  practtoalljr 
indestructible  plants  spront  in  a  bottomless  ooze,  altcmaUng  with  qoick- 
satid  hollows.  Tbe  Cuban  coaRt-swamps  impede  the  progreaa  of  horse  and 
foot  soldiers  alike,  at  any  time  of  the  yoar,  but  become  almost  impenetrable 
In  summer,  when  the  brooks  are  swollen  from  the  heavy  rains  of  the  hlgb- 
lauds  and  the  lagoons  csn  be  forded  only  with  the  aid  of  native  guides,  who 
take  care  not  to  give  foreigners  the  benefit  of  their  beat  knowledge,  thoagh 
they  may  conaeat  to  accompany  them  to  the  causeways  which  int«lligeiit 
pioneers  might  have  discovereil  without  such  assistance. 

These  causeways,  tliougb  often  overgrown  with  a  rank  tangle  of  swamp 
vegetation,  can  be  found  at  intervals  of  ten  to  fifteen  Englis<h  milox,  but  tha 
Spanish  ofncors  complain  that  their  pursuit  of  fugitive  rebels  is  almost  in- 
variably baffled  by  the  fact  that  the  natives  know  scores  of  intermediate 
crosaing  places,  and  with  a  start  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards  will  elZe«t 
their  escape  in  localities  where  their  pursuers,  ten  minutes  later,  have  to 
stagger  about  in  a  network  of  creepers  and  aqnattc  plants,  til!  a  sudden 
plunge  into  a  ten-foot  lagoon  admonishes  their  pioneers  to  admit  tbe 
hopelecsncM  of  the  enterprifle. 

In  the  terraco-lands  the  difficulties  of  progress  motlcrate  for  a  few  miles 
only  to  be  soon  after  complicated  by  the  danger  of  ambuscade*.  The  g^le^ 
iUas  visit  tbe  plantation  of  the  coast-plain  chiefly  on  marauding  arpedi- 
tlons,  bnt  estabUah  their  headquarters  higher  up,  in  tbe  deep,  bnsh- 
abroaded  ravines  of  the  Sierras,  that  rise  tier  above  tier  to  the  aummita  of 
the  Sierra  Maastm,  or  backbone  rauge  of  the  island.    Good  roada  travtfM 
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tlMae  mooatamB,  bat,  like  the  hlfth waya of  the  Incaa,  they  load  the  traveller 
oiOM  hj  the  gatea  nf  death,  and  a3  a  SpauiMb  artillery  regiment  toils  np  the 
wooded  slopes  with  its  bomtzera  and  ammunition  wagons,  their  vaoRuard 
la  raddeoly  greeted  l>y  a  shower  of  ride-balls  from  the  head  of  a  tanglevvood 
gully,  where  big  ledgea  of  rock  and  the  barricades  of  fallen  treea  form  aa 
effectaal  bulwark  agaiust  a  counter-attack. 

"Forward!  Push  ahead  all  you  can  I"  cries  the  oomoftnding  officer 
after  a  brief  halt  and  a  hasty  survey  of  the  aitoatioa.  "  Hurry  up !  There 
comes  aaotber  shower  I  More  hiiil  and  no  weather-shed.  Carraxo  t  those 
fellows  have  sharpshooters  and  repeating  rifles  I" 

The  artillerymen  close  their  ranks  and  tradge  forwv^  across  corpses 

aad  scattered  baggage  till  at  a  turn  of  the  road  they  are  confronted  by  a 

tianicade  of  felled  trees,  and  the  alternative  of  facing  about  and  galloping 

heir  horsej)  down  hill,  or  halting  to  be  shot  down  like  wolves  in  a  trap. 

'heir  ploneera  try  to  remove  the  obstrnction,  but  find  that  it  will  be  a  work 

f  bourn,  and  report  accordingly,  while  volley  after  volley  rings  out  from 

the  rocka  above,  till  the  coancil  of  officers  decides  to  order  a  retreat. 

Besides  these  tanglewood  gullies  there  are  tree-abrouded  ruins;  and 
caves — often  groups  of  limestone  caverns  with  connecting  tunnels  and 
bidden  outlets,  where  a  hundred  sharpshooters  can  hold  their  own  against 
an  army  corps. 

These  caves  that  are  found  along  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  throughout  its 
enormous  extent  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  afford  the  native  rangers 
a  welcome  retreat  from  the  showers  of  the  rainy  season,  while  the  lock  of 
topographical  knowledge  often  obliges  their  eaemie^i  to  bivouac  in  the  midst 
of  the  dripping  forests,  where  in  the  intervals  of  drenching  rains  moaqaitoea 
dsscend  like  a  shower  of  hot  ashes,  while  auts  and  chigoes  explore  the  under- 
garments of  the  would-be  sleeper. 

The  coosetiuent  disorders  are  aggravated  by  the  malarious  effects  of  bad 
drinking-water,  nob  to  mention  snch  trifles  a^  the  circumstance  that  "not 
less  than  fourtean  kinds  of  poisonous  fruits  and  berries  bear  a  close  resem- 
blaace  to  edible  v.-irieties,"  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  flora  of  the  West 
ladica  informs  ua. 

No  troops  recruited  among  the  natives  of  the  temperate  zone  con  stand 
the  hardships  of  a  protracted  campaign  in  a  country  of  that  sort,  and  the 
average  term  of  endurance  is  about  three  months  for  the  hardy  Catalan 
highlanders  and  four  months  for  the  weaker  but  more  sun-seasoned  natives 
of  southern  Spain. 

The  Cuban  Creoles,  on  the  other  hand,  actually  enjoy  their  warpath  out- 
IngB.  aa  their  forefathers  enjoyed  their  campaigns  against  the  Spanish  Moors 
and  the  lemons  of  the  Corsicon  Cesar.  They  ore,  moreover,  auatained  by 
the  sympathy  of  nearly  all  their  West  Indian  neighbors,  and  will  achieve 
their  independence  if  one  of  their  revolts  should  ever,  for  a  few  months,  be 
aided  by  an  uprising  of  the  Spanish  Republicans. 

Felix  Oswald. 


CHEMISTS  A3  LEAJJERS. 


The  historians  of  human  development  speak  of  the  Stone  Ags,  the 
Bronze  Age,  the  Iron  Age,  and  other  ages,  meaning  thereby  the  successive 
parioda  of  buoiaa  activity  that  have  been  characterized  by  the  use  of  these 
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m»t«rtalB.    The  most  fitting  term  to  appir  to  the  period  which  hegu  \ 
tweea  fifty  and  %  hundred  years  ago.  and  whose  development  it  yearl/ 1 
rapid  and  more  woadarful,  would  ba  "  The  Chemical  Age." 

In  tho  pitst,  while  what  waa  called  philosophy  marked  a  high  mesUl 
activity,  much  of  It  was  a  form  of  thought  hased  almost  entirely  on  abstract 
apecolatloa,  for  the  study  of  matter  and  ita  changes  was  almost  unknown. 
Instead  of  the  exact  oliservation  of  mntorial  objects  and  their  behartor 
under  varying  oonditions,  and  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  Natnm,  ill 
kinds  of  Imaginative  truns  of  thought  were  orolved,  and  specolattaUi 
often  baaeleas,  were  pnt  forward  with  little  idea  as  to  whether  they  wan 
supported  or  not  by  facts.  Even  when  facts  were  observed,  they  wef«F  < 
distorted  in  order  to  make  them  accord  with  the  taXttt  or  visionary  phlld 
phy  of  ttia  day.  Bat  when  the  delicate  balance  was  inveDt«d,  and 
weights  of  the  differeat  kinds  of  matter  could  be  exactly  determined,  and 
their  changes  foUowctd  with  precision,  the  great  principle  of  the  indestroct' 
ibility  of  matter  was  established,  and  the  schools  of  ahsttaet  philoaaphy 
suffered  an  overturn.  Instead  of  the  observed  fact  being  snbaervient  to  t 
speculation,  the  obeerved  fact  became  dominant,  and  speculative  phil 
retained  its  value  only  so  far  as  it  accorded  with  and  explained,  or  ampli 
by  inference,  the  fact. 

All  this  bears  directly  upon  the  conditions  of  modern  competitive  life. 
For  instance,  men,  first  of  all,  mutit  obtain  food.  To  obtain  it  from  wcaktr 
communities  by  force  or  robbery  could  be  successful  only  for  a  time,  as  tbe 
producers  were  either  exterminated  or  they  gave  up  so  unprofitable  bo 
Industry.  The  food-supply  of  mankind  depends  on  the  application  of  • 
knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in  plant-growth.  The  basia  of  thii 
knowledge  is  chemistry.  It  was  not  really  until  1940  that  it  was  demon- 
strated by  the  great  chemist,  Liebig,  that  plants,  like  animals,  feed.  Th^ 
take  certain  kinds  of  nutriment  out  of  the  soil,  and  soon  exhaust  it.  Soon 
they  fail  to  grow.  Liebig  showed  that  if  these  nutritive  substances  w«n 
put  back  into  the  soil,  the  plants  would  keep  on  growing,  and  that  tber«  wu 
no  limit  to  the  productiveness  of  the  earth,  when  properly  nourished  as 
chemical  science  indicated.  Molthus  stated  that  the  population  must  be 
restricted,  else  it  would  exceed  the  food  supply.  Liebig  showed  that  the 
production  of  food  stuffs,  made  possible  by  ttie  application  of  chemioal 
■oience,  was  so  immense  that  such  a  danger  is  not  to  be  feared.  Chemic*! 
knowledge  has  rendered  it  possible  to  make  several  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  there  was  only  one.  Liebig  then  investigated  live  stock  and  proved 
that,  though  animals  eat  mauy  kinds  of  food,  the  food  owed  its  value  to  a 
few  definite  nutritive  elements  chat  are  found  in  greater  or  less  amounts  la 
all  foods ;  and  that  the  animals,  though  seemingly  widely  different  in  phrst- 
ologlcal  nature,  were  composed  essentially  of  the  same  substances.  Thoa 
the  raising  of  live  stock  and  the  production  of  dairy  products  were  pUoed 
upon  a  scientific  basis.  Agriculture  began  to  employ  scientific  methods  aod 
the  cost  of  raising  plants  and  animals  was  greatly  reduced. 

It  is  not  always  oa»y  to  appreciate  at  first  glance  the  far-reaching  effoot 
of  a  chemical  discovery.    The  introduction  of  the  hot  blast  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  increased  the  production  of  pig  iron.  The  invention  by  nfwio 
mcr  of  the  converter  method  of  making  steel  practically  revolutionised 
the  manufacturluK  industry  of  the  whole  world.    What  cheap  steel  me 
to  humanity  could  not  be  told  in  a  largo  volume.    The  invention  of 
baaio  prooeia  for  treating  phospbatic  Iron  ores  byXhomaaand  OUohilst 
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The  Pass=It=On  Societj 

Pfoli.il)lv   many  of    mir  rrjnlrrs  have  iiltc;i(ly  hr;ii<l  of   thi*   - 
WHS  sUricil  nil  ii  sug|i:cslii>n  mmlc  by  ihtr  Kev.  J.  M.  Tarrar,  I)  I'  m 

on  Keliruary  ».  1895  :   "  My  Dear  Sir:    Booth's  Pocket  Inhaler  vrnti. _  .  .  ••■"^m 

inhalation  i-avc  relief.      A  u  1?  bltssiHS  to  humanity,  atiit  /  am  ifiry  tl  it  net  ^^H 

atlJ  my  name  lo  the  "  Pj«ss-It-()n  Society."     On   DcLefiihcr  5.  1S9S  (ten   m  ^ffV 

['■arf.ar  writes:  "  1   tx-licve  il   is  a.  real   blessing  |i>  the  :iiflictrd."     If  you   ire  jt<lli>  inl  »t 
Catarrh,  Asthma.   Bronchitis.  Calarrhul   PiMfncss,   Hay   Fever.  Rose  Cold,  iir  any  Mtiii 
t)i<>r:4!>c  iif  the   rcspir.iinry   organs,  st-ntl  $i.oo  to  R.  T.   Booth,   iS  East   aoth  Street.  N 
York,  foi  Booth's  Pocket  Intialer  Outfit,  hut  read  this  brst  ^ 


r.   BOOIH. 
Dear   Sir 


Cti)- 


BRQOi- 


I  *0(/»  utta  your  Hyomtl  In  my  famllj/  for  r/ 
a/Kv.     ftftemn  or  taienty  friertdn    have  bonyht  ft   upon   mu  rrn* 
0/  one  instance  wherw  It  iia»  not    yjtren   enttrr  snttaf action. 
uHo  may  Havf  any  trouUe  with  their  respiratory  oryant. 


Pockat  Iflhftlar. 


/  chrrr  fttUu   riTonjifimd    ii    t^^    «j .  '    rAyti 

«#»■  <«.  e   STOCKWELL 
The  Kcv.   Mr.   Siockwcll  evidently  believes  in   pMSiing  w  on. 

Wc  •md  B«otii'«  Pfwrkft   Inhhier  Ouini. 
plete,  by  mall,  lor  f  1 

hiilrr.  (n;i(lc   *•(    i!c«m1 

(xilislicd),   a    Iniltir    .  ! 

ttiirclioii*  fi»r   11- ■  .1, 

your  iii1ilr<-s*  :  i'  't 

that    JlillnttH  of   :i-        il^^-jtti 

heal  ntiil  ciMc. 

Are  you  open  to  c»nvlctlon  ? 


lifiMgij 


This  new  niif)  wonderful  remedy,  Hyome^,  is  a 
purely  vev'eUthle  .■iiill<c|>lic.  .iml  dcslroys  Itie  germs 
wliieh  fiMisc  dise.ise  (11  Ihe  ti-«|iiralorv  orKwiis.  The 
>ir,  eliari;ed  wtlli  Hyomel.  is  inltnled  at  ihe  loniilh, 
Bttd,  after  |H-lii:e:tlinK  Ihr  tiiliiitlrHl  iiir-4'rll<i.  is  cxliuled 
thimiKli  the  iimr  It  !<.  urimialti',  ileliKhtfiil  l>i  inhale, 
mid  Kiven  iniiiK-itl.ilr  relicr.  CnniiullAtioii  uiid  trial 
trcutmciit  free  111  my  oBire, 


R.  T.  BOOTH. 

18  East  30th   Street.    NEW  YORK 


Wake  Up,  Old  Man— Wake  U 
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SI    A     BOOK-KKCPEn— 
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you  Will  Never  Pall  Asleep  Over  Your  W'vt  ^ 

ur  be   truiihleil   nvt'r  Itinc  r«>liiiftii.<,  nf  liciir*-**  \(  yiin  Mil;  «« 

iMiii.ni*  1,1  •' Qoodwln's  Improved  Book-kecpinic  an'  '\t 

'\'\\\wU"\  In  ii.>t  .>  ni«iiiv.  t.iii,  »  in-f«-n.-.il>  — |.«rlleul)u" 

illrprilt  i<i  money-making  ami  money-savlnK. 

three   weeks*  home    stuily    I.   "    I"   dj..  1..  l.i.  |.  ., 

InHikft  tn  till*  ni. 

Ivoiilp  frrnrR  it 

NKe  ai-wmiit";  f. 

•ine-thinl  l»lmr;  1:1. .I..'  '   h.hii.rc  kI.i  .  iv' 

r>ir  »rin*>>n^r  a  Slock  Company  or  /Tan  .1 

pfilill.  ♦•l.iHi.    MoNry  HKM'iiUtii.  •••11(1  nil  hu.-mI'Iu  •niicd,  '  If  y.-n  ■\<i 

■III  not  <Niii«lcl<T   till'   lnMik   worlli  ten  times  mIi^iI  >"ii  |i»y  f"r  tl '    <."U1  vm  n.i    .m^iliiut  ii--— 
tminpItlK.  or  Utj  THEi  BOOK,  nientiotii:i^^  tti,-  (•nliji^rc  in  wtilch  )ou  are  uionI  {nlf<rt*«tr<l. 

J.  H.  GOODWIN,  Room   176.  1215  Broadway.  New  Y* 
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"°Vt:r"A***'^    Valuable  Dollar  Book    ""tV^lfr  ■" 

e^ffiit  lo  in    ton  «  |HMittil  uHntt  tli«  fiariieii  and  uililrffAJirA  iif  the  lhri*«  iHrrnonN  wtioin  v^ 
tb<i  tM*ok  it^ov**  r,'r*>rri<,l  lo,  HA  lAt  II  nn  yitiir  n^vn  nuitiii  Attil  n«1<lrt'aa,     Thi'i)    I    vill)   .end   . 
ilri>sK'»  (v      -    •      '    'H,  itiiil  «liriiilit  »ny  cif  ■'     '  ■    -    -•  r  » coiiy  <il  the  »l>u»»'-nimilt..nrii  1....  ^ 

OP  CHAi  ..r  H.y   "I'ltA^Tb  I..N    KuU   HrstNK-xS   MKN."    Tli«  . 

$Mtn,  iiim:  'ihouk  inan>  i*iIi' I  '  x- 

interest  U'uic  in,  nhiirlrnt  in  rj-inli  fr,  i,,,  ,  ,„„i,iii,r,ff  (ntrreat.  •liiUr*  for  yuurBKir,  Ucqniro^ 
11.. Il-  for  »iKHi  Ki  III  nfr  rent,  tor  1  vmr.  .•.  liionihii  niii]  31  dnji:  177  »  S  =  js«.i"i0— A »•.  .Vaiit  liar* 
Fit  /.;  DltLLA  Its  for  this  riilr  aloni  I 

Addition-  111"  ni  .|i»|..nf,.  Willi  111,.  inriiuJ  InlHir  »   it  !:'■•' '■  ' 

Unncce».«ary  Work— I  mivlil   in   ltiinliii<Mi  «'<i|ivviv 
DetectInK  Cnunlcffcit  Money  -  .  n  p.itiiHlisI  niol    > 

>^;.iir((.Ji« /mil  .  n  I  .-IMII  /'XfirTle  chiiri/i  ^llih,,  ,.,.,.,  if  n  ion  i. 
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Buainem»  /.a»  — ':  "I'riKt^;  IIIIN  iil  lit»'\i;u.i:»^',  Vi"i«\i»"V^  ll»\<!»\,  C\v».a 

/.■,,... I/,),;  /f.  I 
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ide  Fra?ice,  etc, 
I  XoTwiTHSTAKDixo  the  loug-coutiiiued  and  extensive  com- 
tnercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  England  (using 
this  term  as  a  synonjni  for  the  United  Kingdom),  far  more  ex- 
tensive on  the  part  of  the  former  than  with  any  other  nation  or 
people  ;  notwithstanding  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
f  England  are  essentially  of  the  same  blood,  langnage,  religion 
d  political  principles,  and  that  a  fair  acquaintance  with  Eng- 
history  and  literature  is  regarded  in  the  United  States  as  an 
tial  to  a  liberal  education  ;  there  are  some  most  important 
characteristics  of  England's  commercial  policy  and  sovereignty 
hich  are  not  generally  recognized  in  the  United  States  by  men 
laiming  to  be  educated^  and  by  the  masses  are  so  completely 
ignored,  as  to  constitute  the  occasion  for  misunderstandings  and 
continual  harsh  denunciations.  If  these  assumptions  are  war- 
ranted, it  would  seem  almost  necessarily  to  follow  that  if  the 
troe  relative  conditions  of  the  two  countries  were  better  under- 
stood, it  would  b©  conducive  to  peace  and  good  feeling,  and  might 
be  in  a  high  degree  influential  in  respect  to  a  settlement  of  the 

Venezuela  difficulty. 

VOL.  lILXIl.— NO.  473.         26 
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Thai  Micro  in  mnch  of  popular  prejudice  among  the  masseein 
Iho  UulUxi  Htatoti  ugikiniit  Kiigluud  cannot  be  doubted;  and  tbe 

tiNllon  id  most  perliiiout :   To  wliat  id  sucli  a  state  of  feeling 
AltributAblu  t* 

A  ^hium-aI  unfiviror  is^  to  a  variety  of  oanses. 

Fiml,  to  tilt'  nioiiiory  of  two  wars  with  the  mother  country. 

ul  iu  euoh  of  those  contests,  the  people  of  the  Anglo- American 
iOh>nit«i  iu  the  first  instance,  and  the  people  of  the  Unit«d  States 
iu  thtf  nouoitd,  obtained  all  for  which  they  contended;  and  tbe 
(Mtrtii^  luid  the  measures  responsible  for  what  happened  have  long 
pMiuiwl  into  history.  And  here  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
dhU  liliontion  to  the  fact,  that  the  grievance  of  the  colonies  which 
la  X''""'*''^'y  regarded  as  the  prime  cause  of  the  American  BeTolu- 
l,ii>n,  namely,  that  the  colonists  were  taxed  by  the  mother  coun- 
try without  representation  in  Parliament,  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  special  discrimination  by  the  British  Government  against 
iheir  transatlantic  subjects,  inasmuch  as  historical  investigations 
have  since  shown  that  at  the  same  time  not  more  than  one-teuth 
of  the  people  of  England  had  any  vote  for,  or  personal  represen- 
tation in,  the  British  Parliament, 

A  second  cause  which  has  been  most  influential  for  prejudice 
against  England  was  the  policy  of  the  administration  of  the 
British  Government  under  Lord  Palraerston  toward  the  United 
States  during  the  period  of  the  civil  war.  But  there  is  now  no  qneS' 
tion  that  the  massoa  of  the  people  of  England  were  not  in  ayra- 
pathy  with  their  Government  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  British 
working  people  especially,  although  brought  in  largo  numbers  to 
the  verge  of  starvation,  by  reason  of  the  inability  of  tlieir  em- 
ployers to  obtain  their  accustomed  supply  of  cotton  from  the 
United  States,  followed  without  murmuring  the  advice  of  thoae 
earnest  and  constant  friends  of  the  Federal  Union — Messrs.. 
Cobden  and  Bright — rather  than  that  of  Pidmerston  and  his 
Ministry.  And  iu  illustration  of  what  were  the  real  sentimenta 
of  the  masses  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  period  when 
the  outlook  for  the  loyal  states  was  most  inauspicious,  it  is  well 
to  recall  that  when  Mr.  Iloebuck,  as  the  representative  of  Lord 
Palmereton,  advocated  and  moved  in  the  House  of  Commona  the 
ognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  backed  his  recom- 

endation  with  an  acknowledged  burst  of  oratory,  in  which  he 

id  that  his  only  fear  of  the  pending  issne  of  the  war  was  that  the 
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sboald    eattiblish    its    iudependence  vithont    England's 
wcc,  the  House^  under  the  lead  uud  influence  of  John 
bright,  discredited  Mr.  Roebuck  »iid  bla  arguments  by  such  a 
jRJority  OS  rendered  the  adoption  of  his  motion  an  impossi- 
bility.    It  is  now  well  known  that  it  was  mainly  through  the 
Influence  or  intervention  of  England's  Qneen  that  war  did  not 
follow,   when  Admiral    Wilkes,  in   contraveutiou  of  all  iuter- 
ittlional  law,  seized  the  "Trent,"  a  British  steamer,  witli  Messrs, 
}]idell  and  Mason,  and  in  the  event  of  which  the  perpetuation  of 
le  Federal  Union  would  have  been  all  but  impossible  ;  a  result 
rbich  the  government  of  every  continental  state  of  Europe,  with 
le  possible  exception  of  Russia,  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
lappened  ;  while  the  action  of  the  Government  of  France,  under 
Louis  Napoleon,  stopped  little  short  of  actual  hostilities  against 
the  Union,  and  probably  would   have  been  more  offensive  but  for 
the  restraining  influence  of  England.     It  should  also  not  be  for- 
gottou  that  after  the  war  Great  Britain  submitted  our  claim  of 
damages  as  a  nation  against  her  to  arbitration,  and  paid  without 
grumbling  fifteen  millions  of  doUars  in  cash  into  the  United 
States  Treasury,  a  sum  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrators, 
covered  all  the  legitimate  claims  of  tlio  United  States  against  her. 
With  this  brief  consideration  of  the  causes  of  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  against  England,  which, 
although  powerfully  operative  in  the  past,  ought  not  now  to  be, 
inasmuch  as  all  the  international  differences  involved  have  been 
amicably  settled,  undeniably  to  the  advantage  of  the  former,  and 
are  now  only  important  as   matters  of  history,  wo  come  now 
to  the  consideration   of  a  third  cause,   which    at  present    is 
far  more  potential  than  the  aggregate  influence  of  all  other  causes, 
and  which  is  accepted  and  endorsed  as  in  the  nature  of  a  rightful 
international  grievance  by  nearly  every  member  of  our  national 
*»r  state  legislatures,  and  by  neaily  every  newspaper  and  magazine 
in  the  country.     And   that  is  the  assumption  that  the  govern-'^ 
mental  and  commercial  policy  of  England  is  characterized  by  no 
other  principle  save  to  monopolize,  through  arbitrary,  selfish,  and 
unjust  measures,  everything  on  the  earth's  surface  that  can  glorify 
herself  and  promote  the  interests  of  her  own  insular  population, 
to  the  detriment  of  all  other  nations  and  people  ;  and  that  it  is 
the  boundeu  duty  of  the  people  and  government  of  the  United 
States,  in  behalf  of  popular  liberty,  civilization,  and  of  Christianity, 
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to  pat  au  oud  to  the  further  continuance  of  such  a  policy,  ewn 
if  a  resort  to  war  would  be  necosaary  to  effect  it. 

Thus  in  a  recent  speech  iu  the  Seuate  of  the  United  State 
Senator  Oullonij  of  Illinois,   characterized   England  as   h&rii 
planted   its  flag  "  on   all  the  scattering  islands  and   on  nearlj 
every  spot  ou    earth    whore  it  could  monopolize,   or  contra 
the   strategic  advantagea  of  location   for  ita    own   interests" 
and  that  we  cannot  '*  look  with  indifference"  upon  her  policy 
reach  oat  farther  until,  if  left  alone,  she  will  finally  dominat 
Venezuela.     And  another   member  of  Congress,  not  to  be  out 
done  in  this  line,  publicly  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  wan  for 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  put  an  end  to  what  he  terme 
the  "grab-all  policy  of  England." 

Tiie  following  additional  citations  of  opiniona  recently  ex- 
pressed by  influential  men  iu  the  United  States  are  also  pertiueiJH 
to  this  subject.  ^H 

In  an  address  at  a  Loyal  Legion  banquet,  at  Detroit  in  May, 
189S  lion.  D.  M.  Dickinson,  ex-Postmaster-Geueral,  spoke  as 
follows : 

"  In  the  preseat  conditioo,  we  may  indulge  la  ■  reciprocity  of  polite 
phrasing  and  post-prandlal  exuberance,  if  our  alert  watuhmaa  will  mean- 
timo  keop  an  eye  on  our  good  friends  across  the  Atlantic,  eapecially  when, 
having  appropriated  Africa,  the  islands  and  even  the  rocks  of  the  s«a.  and 
wherever  else  force  or  Intrigue  may  gain  a  footing,  they  begin  to  take  an  in- 
terest, not  altogether  born  of  curiosity  or  of  a  purely  Christianizing  spirit, 
in  this  hemisphere.  One  cannot  be  so  innocent  as  to  believe  that  the  senti. 
ment  of  relationship  or  friendship  of  England  to  the  United  States  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  settled  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  make  Eugltshmou 
richer  and  her  power  greater,  even  at  our  cost.  Her  unvarying  policy  is 
first  and  last  and  always,  to  advance  British  interests  aud  retain  British 
sapremocy— to  retaiu  aud  add  to  British  wealth.  Her  purposes  are  tuaterial. 
Whoever  gets  in  the  way  of  that  is  the  enemy  of  Eugland,  and  will  b.<  so 
treated— whether  it  be  the  United  States  as  a  ereat  commercial  rival  who 
may  be  intrigue<l  against  and  encroached  upon  and  even  crippled  in  some 
time  of  her  distress,  or  when  off  guard,  or  by  a  tribe  of  black  men  In  Africa 
in  the  way  of  her  colonization  schemes,  who  may  be  safely  msasaored  with 
machine  guna." 


''  The  gold  monometallic  policy  of  Great  Britain,  now  in  force  among 
great  civilized  nations,  is,  I  believe,  the  great  enemy  of  good  businesa 
throughout  the  world  at  this  moment.   Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  if  there 
any  way  in  which  we  can  strike  England's  trade  or  her  moneyed  intsivat,  it 
Is  our  clrar  policy  to  do  it  in  the  Interest  of  silver."— Sp««cA  ofHtniy  Cc^ot 
Lodge  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  ApHl  6, 1886. 

"  The  English  people  are  a  very  good  people,  bat  they  are  sot  the  BritUb 
Qovemment.    That  is  another  thing ;  and  in  every  emergency  with  which 
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the  United  States  has  been  confronted  the  British  Government  has  been  our 
enemj.  She  U  poshing  na  on  every  side  now.  She  is  trying  to  str&ddle  the 
Nicar&pian  canal  and  to  grab  the  Alaskan  goldfield).  Whenever  aha 
get.s  hold  of  a  bit  of  land,  from  that  time  her  boundary  line  is  aSoat.  Look 
at  the  map  of  India,  and  Htop  and  think.  That  began  with  a  trading  com- 
pany, £Dgliah— and  British  arms  and  a  Briti»h  warship  to  help  it  to  its 
right48>  And  now  India  is  all  a  British  possession.  That  is  the  kind  of  a 
nation  that  we  are  facing.  Look  at  their  fancydrilltheother  day, when  in  five 
days  •  powerful  sqnadron  was  gathered  at  the  stated  point.  Is  there  no 
object  leMon  for  America  in  that  t  I  tell  you  that  we  mnst  bo  ready  to  fight.  \ 
Either  we  will  float  a  dead  whale  on  the  ocean,  or  wamust  say  to  Great  j 
Britain, "  Here  is  where  yon  stop  1'  "Spetch  of  Hon.  Joseph  Hawley,  U.  S. 
Senate;  Hamilton  Almvni  Banquet,  N.  V.,  February,  1896. 

"  He"  (the  British  lion)  "  is  a  prowler  in  search  of  prey  which  Is  land — 
land  anywhere,  everywhere— land  to  convert  the  present  boast  of  possessing 
one-third  ofthe  earth's  surface  into  one  of  holding  one-half,  and  then  two- 
thirds— land,  more  land,  to  extend  the  tribute  to  be  paid  the  British  crown 
iodeflnltely."— Corr^.«j3<m<Z<-»i/  of  (he  SpHngJUld  Republican. 

"  There  is  no  power  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  we  need  fear  trouble 
with  except  England."— Prmde/U  Captn,  Tuft'a  ColUgr. 

Sacb  then  are  typical  examples  of  the  counts  in  the  interna- 
tional indictment  which  popular  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
now  prefers  against  England  :  and  which  leading  legislators  and 
inHnential  newspapers  assnme  and  assort  to  be  correct.  But  are 
they  correct  ?  Are  they  warranted  by  evidence  ?  The  only  pos- 
•sible  honest  answer,  haying  any  regard  for  truth  is,  that  they  are 
not  correct;  that  they  do  not  contain  one  element  that  should 
commend  them  to  the  acceptance  and  belief  of  honest  and  intelli- 
gent men;  not  one  coant,  which  if  tried  before  an  honest  and 
competent  tribunal,  would  *not  by  them'  (to  employ  a  legal 
phrase)  bo  promptly  "quashed." 

In  elucidation  of  this  subject,  and  for  determination  of  the 
correctness  of  the  above  assertions,  consideration  is  first  asked  to 

Iwhat  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  almost  a  test  case.  Thns 
the  leading  prejudicial  charge  preferred  against  England  is,  that 
her  governmental  and  commercial  policy  and  action,  is  always 
dominated  by  a  desire  to  create  for  herself  something  in  the  natare 
of  monopolies;  which  shall  insure  to  her  exclnsive  advantage;  and 
from  participation  in  wliich  foreign  nations  shall  to  the  greatest 

»xtent  poflsible,  be  excluded.     Accepting  now  the  universal  dic- 
ionary  definition  of  "  monopoly  "  in  the  above  sense,  namely, 

*^to6ngro&«or  obtain  by  any  means  the  exclnsive  right  of  trading  in  any 
plaoe,  and  the  sole  power  of  vending  any  commodity  or  goods  in  a  particular 
place  or  country  "  (Welister) ;  "  a  right  of  exclnsive  sale— an  exclusive  prlv- 
tltge  to  carry  on  a  trafBc  "  (Oeutiiry), 
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tho  writer  would  respectfully  request  Messrs.  Cullotn,  Dickinson, 
Hawley,  Lodge,  or  any  otlier  person  who  agrees  with  thera  in 
Bentiment,  to  specify  eome  one  thing  in  respect  to  which  Engkud 
enjoys  and  maiulaina  a  monopoly,  excepting,  of  coarse,  the  mon- 
opoly of  eovereignty,  in  default  of  which  there  can  be  no  certain 
goveniment,  or  that  which  is  created  and  exists  when  a  goTeni* 
mout  assumes  exclngire  control  of  the  production  and  saleof  an_v 
article  for  the  purpose  of  revenue;  as  when  the  United  StuU'* 
will  not  permit  a  gallon  of  distilled  spirits  to  be  removed  from 
the  place  of  its  production,  or  from  a  bonded  warehouse,  for  use 
or  consumption,  without  the  previous  payment  of  a  tax, 

A  popular  and  ready  answer  would  probably  be  "  land.**  Bat 
there  is  not  a  square  foot  of  the  earth's  surface  over  which  the 
flag  of  England  floats  which  the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in 
common  with  the  people  of  all  other  countries,  has  not  a  right] 
to  enter  upon  and  possess  and  control  and  enjoy  on  terms  m 
favorable  as  are  ever  granted  to  any  Englishman.  The  only  pofl- 
eible  exception  to  tliis  statement  is  that  England,  m  common 
with  all  colonizing  nations  that  est-ablish  governments  over  lands 
obtained  from  barbarous  people,  often  finds  it  necessary  to  exer 
cise  some  restraint  over  the  first  occupants  of  such  territory 
order  that  the  desired  progress  in  respect  to  civilization  may  nol 
be  retarded,  and  possibly  defeated. 

A  most  striking  aud   instructive  exemplification  of  the  80f< 
ereiguty  of  England  in  this  respect,  is  found  in  the  recent  histo; 
of  South  Africa.     Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  safety  of  Eu 
peans  in  South  Africa  was  menaced  by  a  general  revolt  of  th 
dark  skinned  races,  England   assumed  the  government  of  the 
"  Transvaal,"  or  South  Afiican   Kepublic,  a  name  since  given t^ 
a  large  section  of  country,  northeast  of  Cape  Colony  ;  no  othe™ 
government  coveting  the  tusk  or  expense  of  so  doing.     To  pro 
vide  for  the  common  safety  of  the  various  people,  who  allured  bj 
the  diamond  fields  and  other  inducements  were  flocking    in  to  i 
some  rulesof  government  became  necessary.    And,  accordingly, 
asocalled  "Pretorian  "convention  of  South  African  rcpresenta 
tives,  assembled  in  1881,  a  codo  of  riile^  or  laws  drafted  and  p 
sented   by  tho   British   Colonial   Office  in  London,  vroA  adoptei 
and  of  which   the  rule   XIV.  reads  as  follows  :     "  AH  porso 
other  than  natives  (who  were  tlien   typical  savages)  conform i 
themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  South  African  Ropoblic  («)  will  ha' 
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full  libertj,  with  tboir  families,  to  enter,  triivel,  or  reside  in  aty 
part  of  the  South  African  Republic  ;  (b)  thoy  will  bo  entitled  to 
bire  or  possess  houses,  shops,  aud  promises ;  (6-)  tht.>y  may  carry 
on  their  comrnerce  either  in  person  or  by  any  agonts  tlioy  may 
think  fit  to  employ  ;  {d)  they  will  not  bo  Hubject  in  rcHpoct  of 
their  persons  or  properly,  or  in  respect  of  their  commerce  or  in- 
dustry, to  any  taxes,  whether  general  or  local,  otiier  than  thoHi< 
which  are  or  may  bo  iinposod  upon  citizens  of  the  wii<l  Ri'ptiblic." 
But  how,  it  may  be  asked  about  trade  ?  Dova  not  England 
ext«nd  privileges  to  her  own  subjects,  and  impotio  discriminationH 
against  the  people  of  the  other  nations  and  countries  in  respect  to 
^radeand  commerce  ?  Aud  here  again  wearo  obligated  to  return 
limilar  answer  :  namely,  that  England  grants  no  privileges  to 
^%«r  own  people  in  respect  to  trade  and  commerce  which  are 
not  equally  accorded  to  the  people  of  all  other  countries;  and 
that  there  is  no  country  over  which  the  aoreroignty  of  England 
•zteDdSy  where  the  people  of  all  other  coantriec — white,  bhick, 
yellow  and  re<l — hare  not  the  light  or  privilege  of  trade,  in  it« 
broadest  senae  of  exporting  and  importing,  buying,  selling,  or 
Iransportiug,  on  terms  in  any  way  different  from  tboM  eojoyul  by 
ber  iinme<liaUi  and  typical  anbjectA. 

A  brief  word  here  to  avoid  miaappreheodon,  and  in  farth(;r 
Qloctration  of  the  extraordinarily  li^>eral  policy  of  tbe  British 
(boin»)govemm«nL  Tbe  aoTereignty  of  EugLuidisMi4toeor«r 
aboot  one-tbird  of  tbe  earth'*  mrlmpt.  It  JnclBdea  forty  aeparate 
•O-called  oolooiea«  whJcb  einbface  aboat  «a«4baitb  of  tbe  poffO' 
ktion  of  tbe  globe.  Wbenerer  tbe  popalation  of  any  of  Umm 
eeloniee  bucowte  eoMtdcfaMe^  and  iJMfv  iv  n  MMitel  m4  f oirt* 

ekae  depeadaaea  oa  tba  ■elhar  eoantfy»  KagWd  gnmU  th*m 
which  baa  a  jiepahriw  of  wbtmi  %pm/M.  EafUad  ifpeiateft 
state aJMiaatiiliiii :  aa4 Ike  iitianaiii  «f  tba  CSwvb  to  »ii 
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0$  own  banking  and  currency  system,  and  its  ovn  edocatMrtial, 
mnitarr  and  police  provisions.  One  of  the  few  rMtiiiiuog 
conditions  on  the  complete  in(le])endenee  of  Canada  and  the 
»lhor  »cIf-govfrning  colonies  of  the  British  empire,  iB 
liat  tboy  arc  not  allowed  to  treat  at  first  hand  with  fop 
oigii  goreraments ;  for  the  eTident  reason  that  the  smaDeit 
M  well  M  the  largest  of  the  British  poaseanona,  may  otbcr- 
wim  inroiro  the  Knipiru  in  more  or  leaa  difficnU  and  crit- 
ical   negotiations    with     foreign    powers.     The    eelf-goreniing 

L ooloniea  are    not,  however,    compelled    to    accept    the  settle- 1 

'wont  of  any  difficulty  they  may  haye  with  a  foreign  govenv*  I 
moiit,  which  may  be  recommended  to  them  by  their  home  goT- 
ernmont:  and  this  has  boon  referred  to  &b  the  link  at  which  the 
mooring  chains  of  the  larger  British  colonies  to  the  mother  coa«< 
try  ar\*  most  likely  (if  ever)  to  snap.  As  a  rule  the  Home  Oot- 
•rnmont  is  reluctant  to  intcrrone  in  theaiFairsof  her  self-goTem- 

ling  coloiiio*..  without  special  invitation,  except  in  respect  to  the] 
wltction  and  control  of  strategical  positions  regarded  as  impor-j 
tant  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire.    One.  and  one  only  (interest-] 

Ang),  exception  to  the  rule,  that  the  British  colonies  shall  ne 
tn»»l  directly  with  foreign  powers,  has  been  made,  and  that  in  thaj 
cjist*  of  Canada;  which  nnquestionably  in  view  of  her  possible 
reciprocal  tnwie  relations  with  the  United  States,  is  allowed  to 
ni>g«)tiate  dirt'ctly  with  the  foreign  nations  in  respect  to  her  com- 
mcrcial  tariff,     Canada,  as  well  as  other  of  the  British  colonies, 
having  adopted  the  *' protective"  policy,  accordingly  irnposea 
dtitioa  on  her  imports  which  in  some  instances  are  very  high,  and 
almost  prohibitive,     But  whatever  may  be  the  tariff  rate^estab-j 
lishod  by  Canada,  or  by  any  of  the  other  British  coloniea,  theyfl 
are  uniform  as  respects  the  imports    of  all   nations;    and  no" 
(liftoriminuting  rates  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  Imperial  Gov 
ernment  in   any  colonial   tariff  rates  unless  to  meet  an  eqniT- 
aleut  disoriinination.       Tlie  fact  also  that  the  tariff   rates  of 

'Canada  are  regarded  by  the  mercantile  community  of  England 
as  prejudicial  to  their  interests,  and  have  long  been  a  subject 
of  complaint,  has  never  induced  the  Home  Government  to 
take  action  on  the  subject.  Another  illnstration  to  the  same 
effect  is  to  bo  found  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  Council  of  India 
(the  immediate  governing  power  of  that  country)  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  roveuuo,  and  partly  at  the   demand   of  Indian  mauu- 
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^Bctarers  for  protection,  imposed  a  custom  tax  on  the  importation 

^pf  cotton  fabrics  into  India,  thenianufacturersof  England  nnited 

in  opposition  to  snch  iiu  extent  tiiat  it  constituted  an  important 

Jiement  in  the  recent  election  that  resulted  in  the  displacement 
f  the  Liberal  (Rosebery)  administration;  and  yet  the  Indian 
iitie«  on  the  importation  of  British  cotton  fabrics  have  not  as 
Bt  been  abrogated. 
The  allegation  that  the  British  Qovernment  exacts  tributes  of 
arabjecta,  has  not  even  so  mnch  aa  a  shatlow  of  a  foundation. 
BDgland  doee  not  take  from  any  of  her  citizens  or  subjects  as 
macb  as  a  sixpence  which  ciin  merit  the  name  of  tribute.  She 
expects  that  such  of  her  colonies  as  have  sought  and  been  ac- 
^rded  the  right  of  self-government  will,  in  the  main^  defray  the 
jenses  of  snch  government.  And  this  they  do  by  such 
lods  of  taxation  as  legislators  chosen  by  them  shall  determine  ; 
Bct  only  to  the  limitation  that  the  taxes  imposed  shall  be 
miform  on  all  persons  and  on  all  subjects  of  trade  or  commerce. 
Thus  the  comparatively  small  Island  of  Jamaica,  with  a  popula- 
don  in  3891  of  <;3f),4'il,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  are 
B,  has  a  legislative  assembly,  and  by  its  enactment  collects 
~*  considerable  revenue  from  export  duties  on  rum.  But  if  an 
Bnglishman  desires  to  export  this  commodity  from  Jamaica  he 

P cannot  do  it  under  any  more  favorable  terms  than  are  accorded 
to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  country.  Even 
the  very  small  gronp  of  West  India  Islands  known  as  the  "  Cay- 
mans," with  a  population  of  less  than  five  thonsand,  have  their 
iown  legislative  council,  and  enact  their  own  laws. 
[  In  all  of  the  thirty-one  colonies  of  England  which  are  not 
•elf-goveming,  and  in  which  the  Crown  has  an  effective  control 
of  legislation,  and  also  over  the  public  officers,  special  attention 
i»  given  to  popular  education  ;  and  schools  have  been  established, 
[which  M  a  rule  are  free  and  non-sectarian,  and  are  liberally  aided 
%j  government  grants  ;  and  attendance  upon  which  is  often  com- 
pulsory. Thus  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  there  were  in  J892  nearly 
900  government  schools,  besides  many  private  schools.  In  South 
Africa — Cape  Colonj" — the  British  Government  makes  large  annual 
grant«  in  aid  of  education  in  every  stage.  The  number  of  assisted 
schools  is  about  one  thousand,  and  in  aid  of  them  the  government 
"tout  an  equal  sum  with  that  raised  by  free  and  voluntary 
[ndustriul  training  is  also  specially  provided  for  boys  and 
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girls  of  the  aboriginal  population,  of  whom  about  fifty  tlioaand 
at  prt'seiit  are  reported  as  attending  school.  Eron  in  the  mack 
criticised  little  colony  of  Honduras,  in  Central  America,  with  ■ 
population  of  less  than  30,000,  and  the  otily  one  of  tlio  Ontnd 
American  States  gouth  of  Mexico  that  does  not  habitually  reTo1o< 
tionize,  the  government  aids  in  the  keeping  np  of  denominational 
schools,  as  none  other  probably  woulJ  bo  conntonanced  by  tU« 
people;  but  subjects  them  to  regular  and  close  inspection,  la 
fact  England  leads  the  way  in  her  efforts,  independent  of  creed  o 
sex,  to  educate  the  world's  population,  and  proli,  '  'i'hei 

more  in  this  direction  than  nil  the  rest  of  tlie  >■■■  hfi»- 

tianized  nations. 

A  half  century  ago  England  at  the  cost  of  ?Khj,OOO,0O0,  am 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  abolisheil  slavery  ;  and  to-day, 
wlierever  the  British  flag  floats  in  sovereignty  no  man  can,  nodi 
any  circumstances,  hold  any  other  man  as  a  slave.    A  qu 
of  a  century  later  the  ITnited  States  effected  the  same  result  at  A- 
cost  of  several  hundred  thousand  lives,  and  over  nine  tboosand 
millions  of  money,  or  property,  ^ 

A  reflection  is  mado  on  England  for  massacring  tribes  <w| 
black  men  in  Africa  with  machine  guns.  But  machine  gna<  ' 
could  never  be  used  for  a  better  purpose  than  to  pot  a  stop 
once  and  forever,  as  England  has  done  wherever  she  has  eo 
ereignty,  to  the  ancient  and  horrible  savagery  of  human  saori 
fices  and  cannibalism.  And  when  England  has  once  put  do 
savagery,  that  rendered  civilization  impossible,  Iier  treatmeot 
the  subjugated  and  uncivilized  has  always  been  merciful.  Th 
conqncrud  Kaffir,  or  Zulu  of  South  Africa,  hiis  become  unddl 
English  rule  a  freeman  ;  endowed  for  the  Qrst  time  with  an  ab* 
solute  title  to  land,  and  other  property  the  results  of  bis  o 
labor  ;  and  if  injustice  is  done  liim,  the  English  courts  are  opou  I 
him  for  redress  and  protection  as  speedily  and  impartially  aa 
any  white  man. 

The  British  American  colonies  have  never  warred  with  thei 
Indians  ;  never  robbed  them  of  their  land,  but  have  always  dealil 
kindly  and  justly  by  them.     A  cnn-ent  proverb  in    the  Uni 
States,  that  the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Inilian,  finds  no  farm 
in  Canada.     England,  moreover,  is  the  only  nation  that  has  ere: 
established  a  hospital  exclusively  for  the  care  of  sick  or  sufferin 
orth  American  Indians.     On  the  other  hand,  tho  treatniant  o. 
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ibeir  Indians  bj  the  United  States  has  always  been  notorionsly 
arbitrary  and  bad.  It  has  seqaestered  their  land  ;  arbitrarily  ab- 
rogated its  treaties  with  them]  almost  contitiually  provoked  them 
to  hostilities,  and  nearly  effected  their  extermiuation. 

Senator  Hawlcy  extends  an  invitation  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  "look  at  the  map  of  India,  and  stop  and 
tliink,"  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  "  the  kind  of  nation 
that  we  are  facing"  :  "  for  now  India  is  all  a  British  possession." 
This  is  most  excellent  advice.  Let  us  accept  it.  Before  England 
■cqaired  control  of  ludia  the  mass  of  her  great  population  was 
Almost  as  low  down  in  the  scale  of  civilization  as  it  was  possible 
to  conceive.  From  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  prob- 
ably for  imnnmbered  centuries  before,  the  experience  of  the 
country  bad  been  one  of  constant  war  and  disorder,  contingent 
in  great  part  on  foreign  invasions,  and  in  part  on  the  bitter 
antagonism  of  domestic  religions  creeds  and  diversity  of  races. 
The  Indian  ryot  (peasant)  was  pi-uctically  a  slave  with  no  ac- 
knowledged right  to  the  products  of  his  labor  ;  and  when  any  one, 
of  either  high  or  low  degree,  acquired  anything  in  the  way  of 
money-wealth,  it  was  almost  the  universal  practice  to  speedily 
secrete  it  under  ground,  to  prevent  its  arbitrary  plunder  on  the 
part  of  rulers.  So  that  the  amount  of  buried  treasure,  even  to  this 
day,  in  India,  is  regarded  aa  almost  fabulous.  There  can  be  no 
denial  that  England  acquired  control  of  India  in  the  first  instance 
bj  conqnest  and  arbitrary  methods.  But  in  this  respect  she  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  then  accepted  policy  of  all  other  nations; 
and  as  at  the  time  when  England  mainly  acquired  possession  of 
India  the  United  States  did  not  exist,  and  her  people  were  apart 
of  England,  and  as  they  did  not  protest,  it  is  ditHcuR  to  see  how 
they  can  now  animadvert  on  the  action  of  England  without  pass- 
ing censure  on  themselves.  It  is  also  well  to  recall  that  Eng- 
land never  did  a  meaner  thing  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of 
territory  than  did  the  United  States  in  1848,  when,  under  a  claim 
of  might  and  alwgher  civilization,  she  robbed,  without  justifica- 
tion, and  at  "ouo  fell  swoop,"  poor  Mexico  of  more  than  one  half 
of  all  its  territory. 

The  point  of  interest  in  respect  to  England's  connection  with 
India  is  not  what  she  did  a  hundred  years  and  more  ago,  but 
what  she  has  done  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and 
what  she  is  doing  now.    Her  work  of  ameliorating  the  couditiou 
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of  her  Indian  subjects  virtually  commenced  in  1843,  whenfikvery 
was  Hbolifihed  iu  all  her  East  Indian  possessions,  and  12,000,000 
people  were  at  once    made  free.     To-day  the  bnmblest  Indian 
peasant  is  secure  iu  the  possession  and  control  of  his  property, aud 
if  wronged  in  any  way  can  appeal   to  and   find  protection  in  Uie 
courts  which  England   has  established.     As  one  result  of  thia 
policy  the  buried  treasures  of  India  are  beginning  to  come  forth 
and  seek    investment   in  England's  interest-bearing  socurities. 
Under  native  and  Mogul  rulers,  the  only  compulsory  contribation 
from  the  Indian  people,  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  tux,  was  an 
assessment  on  land,  which  averaged  about  \i  shillings  per  acre. 
To-day  the  land  tax  of  India,  which  the  government  has  been 
obliged  to  maintain  for  general  revenue  purposes,  does  not  aver- 
age more  than  2  shillings   per  acre.     Before  England   assumed 
dominion  in  India,  the  system  of  exaction  of  her  native  rnlera 
was  BO  perfected   that  they  were  assured  of  the  very  last  penny 
that  could  be  taken  from  the  farmers  and  cattle  raisers  wiihont 
stripping  them  of  everything;  leaving  to  the  tenant  class  little 
other  than  the  privilege  of  living.    To-day  the  existing  system 
of  taxation  in   India,  is  conceded  to   be,   at    least,   eminently 
just.      Men  of  native  races  constitute  a  part  of  the   highest 
Indian  judiciary ;    and    by  an  act   affirmed    by  the   Imperial 
Oovernmeut  it  has  been  ordained  "  that  no  native  of  tlie  terri- 
tories of  India,  or  any  natural  born  subject  of  Qreat   Britain 
resident  therein,  shall  by  reason  of  his  religion,  birth,  descent, 
color,  or  any  one  of  them,  be  disabled  from  any  place,  office,  or 
employment  under   its   government."    Under  native    rule   the 
population  of  India  was  kept  down  by  war  and  local  feuds  to  a 
great  extent ;  but  under  the  British  rule  of  peace  it  has  increased 
to  a  degree  so  disproportionate  to  existing  agricultural  resources, 
that  famines  are  often  contingent  on   the  deficiency  of  crops 
through  natural  influences.    To  meet  such  a  lamentable  condition 
of  affairs  the  British  Government  has  reserved  from  its  unnnal 
revenues,  and  so  created,  a  large  "famine  fund,"  which  is  solely 
applicable  to  relieving  popular  distress  occasioned  by  a  scarcity 
of  food.     Has  anything  like  this  ever  been  done  by  any  other 
civilized  and  Christianized  Government  ?    In  fact,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  present  population  of  India  would  not  bare 
found  food  under  any  pr,eviou8  government  of  that  country  ;  and 
that  its  very  existence  has  been  made  possible  only  tluough  the 
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litioDS  of  food  production   and  distribation  established  by 
England's  govemmoot. 

Popalar  education  in  India  is  systematically  promoted  by  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  number  of  schools  supported  or  aided  by  public 
funds,   and  controlled   by  departments  of  education  in  every 
proTince,  is  now   upwards  of   150,000 ;  rising  from  elementary 
^^illage  schools  to  high  schools  and  colleges. 
^m     Since    the    Indian    mutiny    in  1857    the    government   has 
^ftzpended  a  large  amount — at  present  many  millions  per  annum 
^ — on  works  of  ]>ublic  utility  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  and 
cheapening  (through    roads,  cauuls,  and  railroads)  the  means 
of   transportation,  for   promoting  irrigation,  and  especially  for 
favoring  the  use  of  new  tools  and  new  methods  for  cultivating 
the  soil.     The  result  of  this  policy  has  been  greatly  to  increase 
the  annual  food  product  of  the  country  and  the  opportunities  for 
the   industrial  employment  of  its  people.     Thus  iu  1880  India 
exported  less  than  500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  but  at  the  present 
time  her  annual  export  is  not  less  than  30,000,000  bushels. 
I  Ouo  blessing  which  the  British  occupation  of  India  has  given 

Hthe  world  should  not  be  overlooked.  Formerly  all  cinchona-bark, 
^^from  which  quinine  is  manufactured,  came  from  the  forests  of  the 
northwestern  states  of  South  America;  and  as  the  cinchona  trees 
were  not  under  any  system  of  cultiyation,  and  as  the  methods  of 
collecting  their  bark  were  destructive  of  the  tree,  it  waa  easy  to 
see  that,  under  a,continually  increasing  demand,  this  most  import- 
ant natural  product  would  soon  be  exhausted.  Moved  by  such 
conaiderations  the  government  of  England  determined  to  make 
the  attempt  to  cultivate  the  cinchona  tree  in  India,  and,  calling 
in  the  aid  of  the  best  botanists,  finally  succeeded  in  so  doing, 
althougli  a  previons  like  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  govern- 

Kent  had  failed  in  Java.  The  result  has  been  that  the  supply  of 
onine  is  now  practically  inexhaustible ;  and  in  place  of  beinp 
Haerly  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  its  price  is  now  brought  within 
the  means  of  the  poorest  people,  who  most  need  it.  How  British 
Indian  quinine  has  become  an  instrumentality  of  war,  as  well 
OS  of  peace,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  French  in  Madagascar, 
and  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba,  have  recently  deemed  an  adequate 
gupply  of  it  as  essential  as  that  of  shot  or  shell. 

In  short  there  is  no  government  in  the  world  whose  adminis- 
tration is  more  honestly  conducted,  and  which  is  doing  more  for 
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material  f^oofi.  of  the  governed,  than  the  present  English  gov 
itneut  of   India.     And  the  socrot  of  England's  eacoecs  io 
ruling  the  vast  congeries  of  people   known   aa  India,  a  fifth  ol 
the  population   of   the    globe— 288,000,000  in  1S91— made  up 
of  different   races    and    religions,    and    with  eighty    difforent 
langaages,  lies  mainly   in   the   fact  that  in  no  conntry,  except 
America  and  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  is  the  individual  «o 
little  interfered  with  by  the  government.     No  kind  of  presstii* 
is  pat  upon  the  Indian  to  be  anything  bat  what  he  pleases.    E* 
is  exempt  from  military  conscription.     He  may  profess  what  i** 
ligion  he  likes  ;  express  any  opinion  ;  enjoy  the  right  of  pnbU*' 
meeting,  and  can  criticise  the  government  freely  without  fear  O^ 
conseqnences.     And  the  attitude  of  the  government  towards  \t^ 
subjects  in  later  years  has  been  always  one  of  help  and  encoarag^' 
meut. 

Another  even  more  instructive  illustration  of  the  treatmen  ^ 
and  policy  of  the  government  of  England  in  respect  to  her  snb^ 
jects  or  dependents,  is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  experience  o^ 
Egypt.     Previous  to  the  English  protectorate,  consequent  npot» 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  under  Arabi-Pasha  in  18S2,  th^ 
condition  of  the  country  was  wretched  almost  beyond  conception. 
Its  revenue  system,  in  accordance  with  Asiatic  ideas,  compre- 
hended nearly  every  form  of  iniquitons  extortion.     Under  the 
rule  of  Ismail-Paeha  (the  Khedive  who  built  the  Suez  Canal  with 
the  enforced  and  unpaid  labor  of  his  subjects),  the  acknowledged 
revenue   annually    collected    from  loss  than  5,000,000  popula- 
tion was  about  £16,000,000  (180,000,000);  while  apart  from  this 
snm,  the  amount  that  was  wrung  from  the  miserable  peasantry, 
which  never  found  its  way  into  any  ofiBcial  ledger,  was  also  very 
considerable.     The  first  thing  an  English  finance  committee  of 
exports  effected,  Avas  to  reduce  the  annual  taxation  of  $80,000,000 
to  $50,000,000,  which,  apart  from  money  terms,  included  a  snm 
total  of  vexatious  and  petty  exactions  that  cannot  well  be  expressed 
in  figures.     The  results  of  a  continuance  of  this  policy  by  Eng- 
land has  been  almost  without  precedent  in  the  world's  fiscal  his- 
tory.    At  no  previous  period  since  Egypt  began  to  have  a  nam© 
has  the  fellnh  lived  under  a  government  so  careful  to  protect   his 
rights.     For  the  first  time  ho  is  allowed  to  control  the  fruits  of 
his  labor.     To-day  under  Eugland^s  rule  he  knows  exactly  the 
amount  of  taxes  he  has  to  pay,  and  when  he  has  to  pay  them ; 
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•nd  that  when  be  has ' 

nnti],  hu  a  right  to  extort  1 

it.    Be  knovs,  Ujo,  that  be  ( 

dra^gtj  oil  u  fonaexlj,  t* 

toQDtry,  to  work  vaAer  eooateat  ^nai  tt 

^g^med  by  the  CMpam  cf  tka 

^«a)ja.   Uadef  dittwnniiraBnM  I^gftl 

''ithia  »  Kceai  period,  enjoved  lo  hi^  a 

^^otvithctending  the  roeaal  aatvenal ' 

'Qrai  stsplee,  the  Egrptian  pradaeti  s 

fobacoo,  wheat,  ete.,  hare  n^idly : 

'**    cotton  crop  hariag 

^  V.00O.OOO  in  168S  to  #18,000,000  ia  UM. 

''^^npied  the  coaotrj  the  txmr  per  eeaL.  XjgypiiBB  6tbt  Mearitjei 

*^^reqaot«d  at  ahoot  50.    To-day  tiMir  ^nstetioa  ia  ofcrlOO, 

"^  <^  their  European  faolden  hata  beea  viQiag  to  rednee  tbetr  nte 

"^    im^rtei  br  ncarlj  one-half. 

Fifty  jeara  ago  the  aacoaatioaa  now  pirfetxed  bjr  MeanL  Cvl- 
''^^^,  DtckifisoD,  Hawley,  Lodge,  Ohaadkr,  Gapen,  and  othen, 
'^^inst  England  for  greed,  "grah-aU**  and  "oooopolj'' 
I'^-^licws,   had    nodoohtedlj    eome   fooodation.     At    that    tinM 
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whole  commercia]  policj  of  England^  and  of  all  other  ooan- 


^^«!s  claimLag  to  be  in  aaj  degree  civilised,  waa  baaed  on  the 

'^^^ry  that  commerce  conid  benefit  one  ooontry  only  to  the  ex- 

'^t  that  it  injnrod  another ;  and  that  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom 

^^^ays  to  secure  a  farorable  balance  of  trade  by  adling  as  mnch 

'^^^S  buying  as  little  as  poesible,  and  receiring  pay  for  what  was 

^*  <^,  not  in  other  nsefal  prodncts,  hot  in  gold.     And  this  is  the 

^^ory  that  to-day  characterixes  the  commerce  and  trade  policy 

I  ^"      all  nations— especially  the  United  States — except   England. 

*^*tyodd  years  ago  England  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her 

I*'*  l^remacy  over  the  earth  conld  best  he  attained  by  supremacy  in 

[^^■Tle  rather  than  by  the  supremacy  of  the  fiword,  and  that  the 

^^^lusive  trade  of  any  colony  or  people  that  has  to  be  fought  for 

|?*~^^t«  more  than  it  is  all  worth.     And  between  18-15  and  1856  she 

["^^ngnrated  this   latter  policy  by  sabstantially  removing  all  re- 

**iction8  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  her  own  immediate  peo- 

^*^,  L  e.,oi  the  United  Kingdom.     And,  what  is  generally  over- 

t'*^kedj  she  gave  also  to  the  three  hnndred  millions  of  other 
)  oTer  whioh  her  sovereignty  extends  the  privilege  of  ac< 
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cording  or  refusing  rociprou*!  octiou.  In  this  resjieck  Engl 
stauda  alone.  No  other  nution  that  baa  erer  existed,  or  now 
exists.  h»iS  ever  iMJopted  a  similar  policy.  The  following  illaatrar 
tiona  exemplify  it. 

India  has  been  made  the  subject  of  reference.  But  Eng- 
land does  not  control  all  of  India.  The  Portuguese,  who  were 
the  pioneers  in  Eastern  conquest,  still  retain  a  dominion  over 
about  1,500  square  miles  on  the  west  coast  of  Hindoetan,  and 
its  native  inhabitants  are  now  in  revolt.  Portugal  has  sent  a 
military  force  from  Europe  to  suppress  it,  and  its  Governor  in 
command  has  made  proclamation  to  the  rebels  that,  unless  they 
lay  down  their  arms,  means  will  be  taken  for  their  extermination, 
that  villages  will  be  burnt  or  destroyed  in  succession,  and  all  iu 
arms  will  be  liable  to  be  shot.  The  people  of  British  India  are  at 
peace  ;  and,  if  the  Portuguese  rebels  are  successful,  they  will  prob- 
ably like  nothing  better  than  to  come  under  the  sovereignty  of 
England.  Since  the  great  rebellion  in  1857,  tho  military  forcesof 
England  iu  India  have  not  been  employed  except  to  compel  the 
barbarous  people  on  her  frontiers — tho  Afghans  and  thoChirals — 
to  keep  the  peace.  And  the  cause  of  this  famous  mutiny  is  now  well 
known  to  have  been  due  mainly  to  au  assumption  on  the  part  of 
the  Sepoys,  not  that  they  were  politically  oppressed,  but  tliat 
they  were  obliged  to  grease  their  cartridges  with  the  fat  of  the 
accursed  swine. 

It  is  alleged  that  if  the  United  States  does  not  speedily  annex 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  England  or  some  other  European  power  will 
grab  them.  Lot  us  see  what  certaiuly  would  happen  if  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  the  great  European  powers,  except  England, 
should  grab.  The  first  thing  that  they  would  do  would  be  to 
draw  a  line  about  tho  islands,  restricting  to  a  great  degree  all 
commercial  intercourse  between  them  and  other  nations.  If  the 
policy  advocated  by  Mr.  McKinley  wcie  to  prevail,  the  restric- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  would  amount  almost  tu 
prohibition.  If  Franco  were  to  grab  them,  her  commercial  regu- 
lations would  probably  bo  patterned  after  the  provisions  for  con- 
quered Madagascar,  which  make  that  great  island  an  almost  exclu- 
sive French  province,  and  absolutely  prohibit  the  importation  of 
great  staple  articles  from  any  other  country  than  France  and  h« 
colonies.  The  recent  imposition  by  France  of  adverse  and  dj 
criminating  duties  on  shoes  imported  from  the  United  Stat 
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wonld  also  probablj  be  made  opentire  in  Havaii.  If  Bona 
shoald  obtain  poomrioo  of  theae  iakndi*  and  citabUih  her  iMtma 
poll  c J  over  them,  none  other  than  a  .Bntfin  ooaU  obtain  a  free- 
hold title  to  &DT  laniL  Ko  importation*  voold  be  allowed  that 
iBoasian  prodocets  would  like  to  mpply ;  bo  lai^[inge  would  be 
fofficially  tolerated  except  Rowian,  and  no  rdi^fam  exo^t  that  of 
the  Greek  Church.  The  gorenunent  would  be  in  the  higheet  de- 
gree despotic.  If  Spain  grabbed  we  know  what  her  policy  woold 
be  from  the  experience  of  Cnba.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  island 
■hoald  pass  nnder  the  sorereigntj  of  England,  reetrictions  on  trade 
and  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  woold  he  redaced  to  a  mini- 
mam;  popnlar  government,  ia  wbichall  nationalities  woold  partici- 
pate,  would  be  established,  with  EnglLeh  common  lav  as  its  basis  ; 
tbo  rights  of  the  oatiTes,  as  well  u  of  all  other  citizens,  would  be 
guarded  ;  and,  above  all,  a  national  sanitarj  arstem,  copied  from 
that  of  India,  the  best  in  the  world,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
the  fifteen  dlSercDt  races  >rhich  recent  anthropological  inveeti- 
galions  have  shown  are  now  being  propagated  in  the  islauda, 
would  be  speedily  introduced. 

The  bearing  also  of  the  commercial  policy  of  England  upon 
[  the  Venezaelean  question,  which  tbns  far  has  hardly  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  really  the  only 
involred  point  that  materially  affects  their  interest,  and  as  such 
ia  more  worthy  of  their  serioaa  consideration  than  any  other.  As 
is  well  known,  there  have  been  repeated  attempts  to  settle  the 
difficulties  between  England  and  Venezuela  by  arbitration,  aud 
that  all  of  them  have  thus  far  resulted  in  failure.  For  what  rea- 
son ?  Obviously  not  from  disagreement  about  the  partition  of 
sovereignty  over  a  tract  of  tropical  wilderness,  which  no  white 
man  wonld  ever  care  to  permanently  live  in,  and  which  there  is 
no  probability  that  Venezoela  with  its  sparse  and  mongrel  popu- 
lation would  ever  attempt  to  colonize,  or  properly  and  peacefully 
govern.  Apart  from  certain  minor  considerations,  the  real 
reason  of  disagreement  has  been,  that  England  wants  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Orinoco,  and  Venezuela  does  not.  This  is  acknowl- 
edged to  have  been  the  main  reason  why  the  last  attempt  of 
England  under  the  recent  administration  of  Ix)rd  Rosebery. 
failed.  But  any  doubt  on  this  point  ought  to  be  at  once  removed 
by  reference  to  an  official  letter,  which,  singularly,  hitherto 
haa  almost  escaped  popular  attention,  addressed  under  date 
TOL.  CLXil.— so.  473.  26 
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of  February  17,  ISW,  bySeiior  Paraza,  then  Veneznelan  Ministw 
at  Washington,  to  Mr.  Blaine,  the  then  United  Stiites  Secretary 
of  State,  in  which  he  says  :  Jf  Oreat  Britain  t>  alhwed  /c 
rontrol  thf  Orinoco  "her  ffrx^fh  would  enter  the  mouth  of  thai 
rirer,  and  iconld  carry  to  thegrcat  centres  of  population  kfrpro" 
duction,  her  id«a»  and  her  czcluaive  interest ;"  and  to  prevent 
«iiph  a  roauil,  which  according  to  Sotior  Pamza,  "  would  render 
nugjitory  the  oflorta  that  aro  now  boing  made  by  the  nations  of 
America  to  draw  closer  their  family  bonds  and  have  one  and  tiie 
samo  destiny,"  ho  hogs  Mr.  Blaine  to  request  Great  Britain  to 
sottio  her  difforom-cs  with  Venezuela. 

That  in  cBse  of  the  control  of  the  Orinoco  by  Great  Britain 
her  voasels  would  enter  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  carry  her 
productions,  hor  ideas  and  her  intercstSj  cannot  be  doubted.  Bnt 
Great  Britain  lias  never  sought  any  exclusive  control  of  the  Ori- 
noco. She  has  onlysouglit  to  have  it  made  free  to  the  commea'e 
of  all  nations ;  and  if  she  were  to  obtain  control,  slie  would  not 
claim  or  exercise  any  exclusive  privileges  over  that  river,  any 
more  than  she  claims  and  exercises  exclusive  privileges  over  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus  or  the  Irrawaddj. 
all  of  which  she  territorially  controls.  m 

On  the  other  hand,  the  letter  of  Senor  Paraza  warrants  the  ■ 
assumption  that  Venezuela  does  not  want  the  Orinoco  to  be  free, 
but  exclusive  to  herself,  for  the  purpose  of  gain  through  some  ■ 
form  of  money  exaction  on  the  commerce  that  desires  to  use  it,  ■ 
and  with  the  expectation  that  this  privilege  of  exclusive  control 
will  at  no  distant  day  be  accorded  to   her,  mainly  tlirongh  the 
agency  of  the  United  States.    She  has  already  chartered  a  purel 
speculative  company  looking  to  a  monopoly  of  the  river  and 
jidjacent  territory,  of  wliich  the  President  of  Venezuela  is 
ported  as  one  of  tlio  largest  stockholders. 

The  real  and  only  issue  of  importance  in  this  problem  of 
Venezuela  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  is,  will  they  unit* 
with  the  British  Government  in  securing  to  all  nations  th 
perpetual  right  to  tlie  free  commercial  use  of  this  mighty  riverj 
which  constitutes  the  only  available  access  to  the  great  northern 
interior  of  Sonth  America;  or  allow  its  control  to  pass  to  a 
government  which  is  one  of  the  moat  unstable  of  all  conn  tries  j, 
wliosu  commerce  is  little  more  than  barter;  which  has  no  hank 
ing  system,  and  whose  history  is  one  monotonous  record 
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lationa  accomplished  through  bloodshed,  and  a  reraarknblo 
6ity  on  the  part  of  all  antagonizing  political  parties  ?  Peace 
ctfety  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  cortiiinly  not 
f  to  be  assured  by  any  such  action  on  the  part  of  their  gov- 
leat.  It  is  the  old  contest  again  between  barbarism  and 
ization;  with  a  marked  tendency  on  the  piirt  of  tho  United 
to  faror  barbarism,  with  its  most  certain  concomitant  of 

B  conclnaion  the  general  resnlt  of  England's  goTernmental 

jonimercia!  policy  may  be  thus  fairly  and  comprehensively 

i. 

lierever  her  Bovereignty  has  gone,  two  blades  of  grass  have 

where  one  grew  before.  Her  flag  wherever  it  has  been  ad- 
>d  baa  benefited  the  country  over  which  it  floats;  and  has 
d  with  it  civilization,  the  Christian  religion,  order,  justice 
rosperity.  England  has  always  treated  a  conquered  race 
justice,  and  what  under  her  rule  is  the  law  for  the  white 
I  the  law  for  his  black,  red  and  yellow  brother.  And  here  we 
one  eiplaiiation  of  tho  fact  tliat  England  alone  of  the 
Us  has  been  successful  iu  establishing  and  maintaining  colo- 
wid  of  the  further  extraordinary  fact  that  a  comparatively 

insular  country,  containing   less  tlian  40,000,000  iuhabi- 

can  successfully  preside  over  the  destinies  of  about  360,- 
M)  other  members  of  the  human  race.  England  would 
have  told  a  neighboring  country,  desiring  reciprocal  trade 
ins,  as  the  United  States  told  Mexico,  in  18G6,  through  its 

of  Representatives,  "that  to  speak  of  permanent  desirable 
ercial  relations"  with  her  "  is  without  hope  of  success,  or 
so  of  substantial  results." 
bat   an   endorsement  of   the  honesty  of  England  and  its 

is  involved  in  the  reported  and  probable  fact,  tliat  the 
ih  of  Rome  makes  that  non-Catholic  country  and  its  nmch 
bankers,  its  fiduciary  giiunlian  of  the  flscal  rosources 
lary  for  the  maintenance  of  its  vust  missionary  enterprises 
tber  religious  objects,  and  which  experience  has  shown 
i  be  intrusted  with  an  equal  degree  of  confidence  to  any 

country.  And  a  eirailar  action  and  belief  on  the  part 
er  foreign  purse-holders,  accounts  undoubtedly  in  a 
degree   for  the  low  rate  of    interest  on   money   capital 

land  (British    2^  jier  cent.   Consols,  rising  to  110  in 
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February  last),  and  the  unvarying  great  demand  for  her  natioDJiI 
securities. 

But  some  may  here  ask  :  How  about  the  wrongs  and  abuses  of 
Ireland  and  her  people  on  the  part  of  England.    The  answer  ii 
that  they  originated  in  an  old-time   theory,  once  accepted  and 
practised  by  all  nations,  thut  might  makes  right,  and  that  differ- 
ences in  religious  belief  warrant  persecution  and  a  debarment 
from  all  participation  in  government.     And  it  is  this  policy  th»t 
has  entailed  a  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland   that  haa  not  been 
easy  to  remedy.     But   Etigland  now  letids  tlie   way  among  the 
nations  in  the  utter  repudiation  of  this  policy,  and  the  day  can- 
not  bo  far  distant  when  the  grievances  of  Ireland  will  be  amic-ii- 
bly  and  satisfactorily  settled  by  her.     And  that  real  progress  i^j 
this  direction  has  been  attained  is  proved   by  the  fact  that  I^M 
subject  of  England  in   Ireland,  or  any  other  country  under  he^^ 
sovereignty,  is  now  debarred   from  participating  in  her  govern' 
meat  by  reason  of  his  religious  belief,  which  is  more  than  can 
affirmed  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  some  other  countriea  cl 
iug  to  be  free,  christianized,  and  civilized. 

If  the  Englishman  is  unbending  and  determiBed  to  have 
way,  such  characteristics  are  due  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  element 
him ;  and  this  as  participated  in  by  the  people  of  the  Uni 
States  has  been  the  main  cause  of  their  development  and  p; 
perity  as  a  nation. 

The  reason  why  England  is  hated  by  other  nations  is  becaai 
she  is  feared,  and  she  is  feared  mainly  by  reason  of  the  success  of 
her  conimercial  policy,  which  has  brought  her  not  only  wealth, 
but  strength.  She  is  envied,  too,  by  unsnccessful  rivals  in  com- 
mon industrial  fields.  But  the  United  States  as  a  nation  is  hated 
and  distrusted  in  an  equal  degree.  There  is  not  a  government  on 
the  American  continent,  except  Canada  and  Veneznela,  that  doea 
not  both  fear  and  hate  her;  and  if  the  United  States  decides  in 
favor  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Orinoco  the  latter  will  speedily 
be  accounted  among  her  most  bitter  enemies.  All  countries  8t,w 
Etigland,  and  possibly  Russia  and  Japan,  would  rejoice  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  Federal  Union. 

The  United  States  now  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  wajB- 
Shall  she  by  antagonism  with  England  bring  about  for  herself 
national  isolation,  with   the   inevitable  result  of  dwarfing 
intellectual  and  industrial  energies  of  her  people ;  or  by  streoj 
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tx\ng  tbe  bonds  of  peace  and  friendship  with  England,  unite 
be  two  foremost  and  most  progressive  nations  of  the  world  for 
.he  joint  attainment  of  those  results  that  constitute  national 
{TeAtneBs  ?  If  it  were  certain,  as  it  probably  is,  that  England 
prill  coHtinne  her  present  commercial  policy,  it  would  be 
for  the  true  interestB  of  the  United  States  that  England  should 
farther  extend  her  sovereignty  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  for 
then  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  have  the  privilege  of 
unrestricted  trade  with  all  the  land  and  all  subjects  of  England 
irithout  the  expense  of  governing  them. 

Some  years  since  in  a  social  conversation  with  one  of  the 
ablest  men  that  England  ever  sent  to  represent  her  diplomat- 
ically at  Washington,  the  question  was  put  to  him  :  "  Do  you 
think  that  war  between  the  United  States  and  England  is  ever 
again  likely  to  occur  ?  "  The  answer  was  promptly  :  "  Consid- 
tring  the  many  ties  and  common  interests  that  unite  the  two  na- 
ions,  such  an  occurrence  does  not  seem  possible."  Tlien,  hesi- 
king  for  a  moment,  be  continued  :  "But  when  I  consider  the 
DTirces,  energy  and  skill  of  your  people,  the  thought  some- 
lefl  occurs  to  me,  that  if  the  United  States  were  to  adopt  the 
DOinmercial  policy  of  England  she  might  so  crowd  us  out  of  the 
markets  of  the  world,  on  which  my  countrymen  so  largely  de- 
pend for  industrial  employment  and  support,  that  England 
might  have  to  fight  for  her  existence." 

_  If,  now,  this  adventitious  supposition  on  the  part  of  this  wise 
Hsglish  diplomat  is  warranted,  it  would  seem  to  be  wisdom  on 
Be  port  of  such  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  hate  Eng- 
PRtd  and  desire  to  humiliate  her,  to  adopt  as  soon  as  possible  h«r 
commercial  policy. 

David  A.  Wells. 


POSSIBLE  COMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  CUBA5 
QUESTION. 


BY   MAYO  W.   njLZELTINS. 


Is  A  WAR  bottreeu  the  Uuitped  Stat«fl  and  Spain  among  the 
probabilities  of  the  near  future  ?  Should  such  a  conteec  prote 
unavoidable,  would  Spain  be  able  to  secure  an  ally  among  the 
Europonn  powers  ?  Assuming  that  she  obtained  the  aid  of  a 
strong  naval  power,  should  we  in  our  tnrn  require  assistance,  and, 
if  80,  whence  would  it  come?  Those  are  questions  which  diplo- 
matists have  been  discussing  for  some  time,  and  they  are  begin- 
ning to  force  themselves  upon  the  whole  American  commnnitv. 
We  believe  that  a  review  of  the  international  situation  will 
show  that  the  drift  of  events  is  likely  to  force  the  Madrid  Govern* 
mciil  to  declare  war  against  this  country,  and  that  it  will  strive 
to  gain  the  active  co-operation  of  either  France  or  Germany,  but 
that  the  eiTort  will  fail  through«the  interposition  of  either  Russia 
or  Engliind.  both  of  which  powers  desire  the  good  will  of  the 
United  States. 

I. 

If,  before  the  Cuban  insurrection  became  the  subject  of  debate 
in  Oongroas,  the  President  had  issued  a  proclamation  aunounciug 
that  a  8tat«  of  war  existed  in  Cuba,  and  enjoining  the  observance 
of  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  belligerents,  the  revoUitionisLs 
would  have  acquired  the  desired  status  of  belligerency,  while  the 
Madrid  Government  would  have  had  no  reasonable  ground  for 
objecting  to  the  declaration.  Mr.  Cleveland  would  have  simply 
made  a  statement  of  fact,  attested  by  tlio  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing over  100,000  soldiers  in  Cuba,  and  by  the  explicit  acknowl- 
edgment on  the  part  of  Prime  Minister  Canovas  del  Castillo 
that  the  island  is  the  scene  of  "  civil  war."    But  our  Execntiva 
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baa  thus  far  refrained  from  recognizing  the  Cuban  insurgents  as 
belligorenU,  in  tbis  rospect  conforming  to  the  precedent  set  by 
General  Grant,  who,  although  the  former  Cuban  rebellion  lasted 
tbrongh  both  of  his  adiuiuistratious,  steadily  refused  to  give  its 
promoters  the  status  of  belligerency.  In  the  present  case,  how- 
erer,  the  silence  of  the  President  has  hud  consequences  which, 
perhaps,  were  no.t  anticipated.  It  has  provoked  so  zealous  an 
advocacy  of  the  Caban  cause  throughont  this  country,  and  such 
fervid  expressions  of  opinion  in  Congress,  that  now,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  American  people,  and  of  the  Spanish  people  aa  well,  a  re- 
cognitiou  of  belligerency  has  acquired  a  significance  which« 
normally,  a  mere  statement  of  fact  would  not  possess.  It  has 
oome  to  be  felt  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  in  this  instance 
a  recognition  of  belligerency  would  be  introductory  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  independence,  which  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  would 
undoubtedly  constitute  a  casus  belli.  Indeed,  the  resolutions, 
which,  at  the  hoar  when  we  write,  seem  on  the  point  of  being^ 
adopted  by  Congress,  not  only  declare  that  a  state  of  war  en- 
titling both  parties  to  the  technical  status  of  belligerents  exists 
in  Cuba,  bat  request  the  President  to  use  his  good  offices  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  Cuba's  independence  by  Spain.  It  is 
true  that  the  resolutions  are  not  "joint,"  but  ♦"concurrent"  in 
form,  and,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  a  practice  which  has 
grown  up  in  apparent  disregard  of  an  express  requirement  of  the 
Constitution,  the  President  may  treat  them  as  if  they  had  not 
been  passed.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Armenian  resolutions,  but  if 
the  same  course  were  pursued  toward  the  wishes  expressed  by  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  Cuba  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  joint  resolu- 
tions, of  which  the  Executive  would  have  to  take  note,  could  be 
carried  through  both  Houses.  It  is  even  probable  that,  if  dia- 
Approved  by  the  President,  they  conld  be  passed  over  the  veto. 
In  that  event  wo  may  take  for  granted  that  the  will  of  Congress 
would  be  obeyed  by  the  Chief  Magistrate.  But  an  offer  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Cleveland  to  mediate  between  Spain  and  the  Cuban 
insnrgenis,  even  if  accompanied  with  a  proposal  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence, couM  not,  in  the  existing  state  of  public  feeling  in 
Spain,  bo  accepted  by  the  Madrid  Government  without  exciting 
«  popular  uprising,  which  not  only  would  cause  the  downfall  of 
the  present  Ministry,  but  would  endanger  the  monarchy.    We 
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may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  offer  would  not  merely  be  rejected, 
bat  rejected  ia  snob  terms  as  would  add  to  the  irritatiou  already 
exhibited  by  Congress,  and  impel  that  body  to  take  the  der  . 
step  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  Cuban  repuiu. 
If  this  were  not  promptly  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  upon 
the  part  of  Spain,  the  Cabinet  headed  by  Se&or  Canovas  del 
Ciistillo  would  bo  replaced  by  another,  which  would  reflect  more 
faithfully  the  resentment  of  the  Spanish- people.  But  no  intelli- 
gent Spaniard  can  be  under  any  illusions  as  to  the  ou tcome  of 
the  trial  of  strength  thus  challenged,  provided  the  contest  were 
confined  to  Spain  and  the  United  States.  Not  only  would  Cn 
be  lost,  but  Spain  has  other  insular  possessions  of  which,  wei 
she  beaten  at  sea,  she  might  be  deprived.  We  refer,  of  course, 
to  Porto  Rico,  to  the  Canary  Islands,  to  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago, and  to  the  Balearic  Isles,  one  of  which,  Minorca,  was  once 
lield  by  England  for  a  considerable  period. 

ir. 

With  bo  mnch  at  stake,  the  Madrid  Government  would  an- 
doubtedly  make  the  most  strenuous  endeavors  to  secure  the  aid 
of  one  of  the  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe.  It  is  easy  to 
foresee  that  Spain  in  her  extremity  would  address  herself  with 
special  earnestness  to  Germany  and  France.  If  her  retention  of 
Cuba  were  guaranteed  by  the  German  Emperor,  Spain  could  af- 
ford to  gratify  his  hunger  for  colonial  possessions  by  a  cession  of 
the  Caroline  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  of  the  Canaries  in  the 
Atlantic.  Sooner  than  abandon  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles  to 
the  revolutionists  or  to  the  United  States,  the  Spanish  people 
might  even  be  willing  to  sell  or  give  Cuba  itself  to  a  European 
ally.  By  resorting  to  such  an  expedient  they  would  but  do 
what  France  did  in  1763,  when  she  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain,  and 
what  Spain  herself  did,  when  some  forty  years  later  slio  retro- 
ceded  that  vast  territory  to  France.  There  is  a  mnch  later 
precedent  for  such  a  method  of  slaking  national  vindictiveness 
and  safeguarding  national  pride.  In  1866,  after  the  battle  of 
Sadowa,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  although  anxious  to  make 
peace  with  Prussia,  refused  to  relinquish  Venetia  to  Victor 
Emanuel,  but  insisted  upon  ceding  it,  instead,  to  France.  We 
can  see,  then,  that  Spain  conld  offer  the  Gorman  Emperor  some 
tempting  bribes  for  his  assistanoe.     Nevertheless  we  do  not  be- 
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be  woald  enter  into  such  a  bargain.  The  interests  of 
rodacers,  manufacturers  and  life  insurers  have  some- 
in  conflict  with  those  of  American  rirala  in  busisesa, 
Anally,  Kaiser  William  II,  lias  always  shown  iiimself 
^  friendly  toward  the  United  States.  He  would  feel, 
Bowing  to  the  enormous  influx  of  German  emigrants 
Fcountry  since  1848,  a  war  between  Germany  and  the 
in  republic  would  be  only  second  in  fratricidal  horror  to 
letween  the  United  States  and  England.  We  assume, 
that,  although  the  Berlin  Government  might  express 
of  our  offer  to  mediate  between  Spain  and  the  Cuban 
and  more  emphatically  of  our  recognition  of  Cuba's 
ice,  it  would  abstain  from  giving  Spain  any  material 


T«b  we  could  speak  with  equal  confldence  about  the  atti- 
MPrance.  At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  it  seems  incredible 
■kh  repablicans  would  abjure  their  historical  affection 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  place  their  navy  at  the 
^  a  reactionary  monarchy  for  the  purpose  of  riveting  its 
Ban  island,  the  natives  of  which,  in  time  of  peace,  are 
ITio  odious  exactions,  and  in   war  time  are  treated  with 

t barbarity.  Could  the  whole  body  of  French  voters  be 
beforehand  by  a  plebiscite,  we  believe  that  it  woald 
a  project  with  overwhelming  reprobation.  Unfortu- 
wben  we  speak  of  what  France  might  be  induced  to  do, 
I  to  remember  that  her  action  would  be  determined  by  a 
J  of  the  present  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Now,  it  is  notori- 
i  men  accused  or  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the 
kC&oal  and  Southern  Railway  scandals  are  exceedingly  in- 
tSfi.  the  Opportunist  party — which,  until  recently,  had  from 
H^olled  the  Chamber,  and  may  at  any  hour  regain  control 
'ne  danger  then  would  be  that  French  capitalists,  who  have 
made  large  investments  in  Spanish  securities,  might  be 
i  to  launch  another  Spanish  loan,  the  interest  upon  which 
be  guaranteed  by  a  mortgage  of  the  revenues  of  the  quick- 

fee  at  Almaden  and  of  the  tobacco  monopoly.  It  is 
[that  the  Madrid  Government  would  consent  thus  to 
Its  last  valuable  resources  without  obtaining  a  promise 
{  mortgagees  would  use  every  effort  to  procure  the  co-oper- 
f  the  French  republic  with  Spain  against  the  United 
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now  hAW,  u  lUble  to  be  eabeaeed  at  ear  boor  Ummg k  « i 

ceaifnl  opruing  of  repoblicaaa  is  Spain,  which  ic 

of  rooft  <^  the  regular  annj  hitherto  lefied  npoo  to  aphold 

monarchy.      A«  between  a  Spaaiah  repahDc  and  the  III 

States^  it  it  to  be  feared  that  certain  Opportnnist  kaders 

not  beeitate  to  side  with  the  former,  prorided  the 

promised  to  prore  a«  iDcrBttre  as  did  their  cenneetioa  with  i 

Panama  Oanal.     Aa  the  Opportunists  are  masters  of  the  Seaal 

it  won  Id  onlj  be  needful  to  recorer  the  asoeodeocir  in  the  Ch 

ber  of  Deputies,  wl>ioh   antil  lately  thej  povaned.  in 

to  array  in  dofoDce  of  Spain  the  French  navy,  vhL'b,  next  I 

thttt  of  England,  is  the  most  powerful  on  earth. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  Opportnuists  shonld  regain  coot 
of  the  Ohiimber,  and  be  willing,  for  rcasoos  of  their  own,  !•] 
answer  the  appeal  of  the  Spaniards,  we  belieTe  that  they  woo 
be  restrained  by  tlie  veto  of  another  Enropeau  power.     It  is  il 
probnblo  tiiiit  the  Emperor  of  RuHsia  atsuch  acoujiiucture  wouE 
abjure  the  age-long  friendship  of  the   Uouse  of  Romanoff  fflj 
this   country,  a  friendship  which  has  been  proved  more  tli 
oncii  in  worst  oxtrumos.    Besides,  if  France  is  to  bo  bis  coadjnl 
in  the  gruut   European   war  which  has  been   so  long  thODgb 
to  be  impending,   it    is    of    paramount  interest  to  him  tha 
hnrimval  as  wtdl  as  iiiilitary  strength  should  be  pn 
Ho   would  bo  as  niuoli  averse  to  seeing   French 
perilled  in  a  needless  contest  with   the  United  States  as  are  tli 
two  central  powers  to  beholding  the  troops  of  their  Italian  allj 
weaied  in  Abyssinia.    Our  conclusion  is  that,  were  a  combine 
tion  with  Spain  to  bo  so  much  as  moot^xl  in  the  French  Chaml 
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of  Deputies,  the  Czar,  through  hia  ambassador  at  Paris,  would 
^interpose  a  remonatrauoe  so  streaaous  that  the  scheme  would  be 
■  oaoe  abandoaed. 

ni. 

Let  as  assume,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Czar 
mlf;bt£ailD8  in  our  emergeucy,  aud  that  the  purchased  tools  of 
S]>aia  might  seem  upon  the  point  of  seducing  French  republicans 
into  a  league  with  the  Spanish  monarchy,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing the  Cuban  insurrection  aud  of  punishing  the  United 
States  for  their  expressiou  of  sympathy  for  the  insurgents.  It  is 
possible  that  even  then,  when  our  demonstrations  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  liberty  had  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  u  fight  against 
great  odds, we  might  not  find  ourselves  without  a  friend.  That 
friend  mightj)rove  to  be  Great  Britain,  although  three  months  ago, 
during  the  fortnightsucceeding  the  publication  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
Venezuela  message,  such  a  supposition  would  have  seemed  absurd. 
But  uo  reasonable  American  can  have  marked  the  amazing  revolu- 
tion in  British  public  opinion  and  public  feeling  since  New  Year's 
Day;  no  one  can  have  observed  the  willingness  now  exhibited  to 
admit  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  right  in  thinking  that  the  whole 
boundary  question  ought  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration — a  will- 
ingness exemplified  not  only  by  the  Liberal  opposition,  but  seem- 
ingly by  the  Unionist  Government  as  well — no  one,  we  repeat, 
an  have  noted  these  things,  without  recognizing  the  signs  cf  a 
respect  for  the  United  States  which,  although  tardy,  is  pro- 
found ;  and  also  of  a  good  will  which,  while  not  spontaneous 
1  or  universal,  seems  certainly  to  have  become  predominant.  It  is 
Bnevor  too  late  to  mend,  and  who  shall  say  that  wise  British  minis- 
^■lan,  who  have  undergone  a  change  of  heart,  might  not  bring 
^H|nb  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  and  seize  a  precious  opportunity 
^Vto  eitirpate  at  a  stroke  the  seeds  of  rancor  planted  in  American 
^breasts  by  British  maltreatment  and  contempt  experienced  by 
ti8  at  divers  times  since  the  acknowledgment  of  our  indepen- 
dence. Who  shall  say  that  the  British  Government  might 
not  announce  to  wavering  France  that  Americans  have  done  less 
for  Cuba  than  Englishmen  did  for  Greece,  and  that  in  proclaiming 
sympathy  for  the  strugglers  against  Spanish  oppression,  we  have 
deserved  well  of  mankind.  In  the  face  of  such  a  magnanimous 
annonncement  from  the  greatest  naval  power  upon  the  globe,  we 
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ehould  hear  no  more  of  disgraceful  schemea  to  array  the  iron- 
clads of  French  republicans  against  the  Caban  combatant  for 
liberty,  and  against  the  American  republic.  That  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  high  daty  we  might  be  for  a  moment  menaced  with  a 
corrupt  and  shameless  European  combination,  may  well  be  tbe 
secret  wish  of  many  a  far-sighted  Englishman,  for  then,  with  one 
peremptory  word,  his  country  might  redress  the  past,  and  earn 
the  deathless  gratitade  of  what  was  once  her  daughter  State. 

When  one  considers  how  easy  it  would  be  to  secnre  the  good 
will  of  the  United  States,  and  of  what  value  their  good  will  might 
prove  one  day  to  England,  one  can  but  marvel  that  no  resohtc 
and  skillful  effort  has  been  made  to  gain  it.    Not  that  of  late 
there  have  been  wanting  Englishmen  who  have  seemed  to  com- 
prehend what  such  a  friendly  understanding  might  eventually 
mean.     We  have  in  mind  not  only  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith,  who  hos 
been  a  life-long  advocate  of  the  reunion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
and  such  representative  Liberals  as  Sir  William  Vernon  Haroonrt 
and  Mr.  John  Morley,  but  also  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  the  leader 
the  Unionist  government  in  the  Honse  of  Commons.     On  the 
assembling  of  Pmliament,  in  the  coni'se  of  the  debate  on  the  ad 
dress,  Mr.  Halfour  invoked  the  Bpirit  of  Edmund  Burke  to  pi 
for  a  reunion  of  the  English  and  American  branches  of  the  Angl 
Saxon  stock,  and  he  averred  tliat,  could  Great  Britain  secure  tha' 
alliance  of  the  United  States,  she  would  fear  no  foreign  foe.  Un 
questionably  Burke  would  have  liked  to  see  England  and  her  lost 
American  Colonies  brought  once  more  together,  but  one  of  Burke's 
contemporaries  not  only  desired  that  consummation,  but  per- 
ceived how  to  accommodate  the  means  to  the  end.     We  refer  to 
Lord  Shelbnrne,  who  for  a  time  directed  the  negotiations  which 
preceded  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  1783  between  G 
Britain  and  the  United  States.     To  Lord  Shelburno  it  seem 
clear  that,  if  the  terms  of  peace  were  marked  by  the  largest  con- 
fidence and  liberality,  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  speed- 
ily  welding  the  two  countries  together  anew  by  a  community  of 
sentiment  and  interest.     He  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  if 
the  colonies  were  to  be  renounced,  they  should  be  treated  with  a 
generosity  which  would  leave  no  room  for  friction  in  the  future, 
and  which,  by  bringing  the  instinct  of  kinship  into  active  play, 
would  soon  effect  a  union  of  hearts.     To  that  end  he  porsouaUy 
would  have  been  disposed  to  cede  all  the  British  posBeseions  on 
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)e  North  American  coutiueut  to  the  thirteen  colonies,  traua- 

yrmeil  into  the  United  Sbutes.      Hnd  this  beon  done,  no  Btadent 

history  can  doabt  tbat  an  intimato  alliance  between  England 

and  her  daughter  commonwealth  would  have  been  formed  in 

1798,  when  war  with  France  appeared  inevitable.     As  it  was,  the 

ro-Britieh   reaction  straightway  acquired   such  momentum  in 

ic  north-eastern  states  that  George  Cabot  declared  that  England 

.fighting  tho  battle  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  Federal 

Ue,  though  it  went  against  the  grain,  accepted  the  Jay  treaty ; 

wTiile  later,  in  the  war  of  1812,  New  England  was  driven  to  the 

riuk  of  secession,  partly  by  the  rniu  of  her  commerce,  but  partly 

through  sympathy  for  the  mother  country.     Even  now,  in 

a\te  of  certain  regrettable  acts  committed  by  British  soldiers  in 

JO  United  States  during  the  war  just  named,  and  in  spite  of  the 

itisflMition  with  which  some  influential  English  statesmen  seemed 

'to  look  forward  to  the  destrnction  of  the   Union  by  the  civil 

war,    it  would   bo  practicable    for  England   to    win   the    cor- 

di*l    good  will    and   co-oporation   of     the     American    Ropub- 

ic  by  reverting  to  Shelburne's  programme.      It    must  be  ad- 

jjttod,   however,   that  England    could    scarcely    transfer   her 

jlly  and  useless  poBsessions  on   the  American  mainland  to  the 

Fnitcd  States,  until  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  Dominion  of  Canada 

id  prontiuncod  in  favor  of  such  a  measure.    There  is,  however, 

»t  another  expedient  to  which  England  might  have  recourse. 

\t  IB  at  least  conceivable  that  we  may  be   threatened  by  a  hos- 

tile  European  coalition,  because  we  have  determined  to  discharge 

ir  debt  to  civilization  by  insisting  that  to   the  Cuban  revolu- 

lionists  shall  not  be  refused  the  rights  secured  to  belligerents  by 

the  rules  of  modern  warfare.     Let  us  suppose  that  in  a  crisis  of 

that  kind  the  message  should  be  flashed  under  the  Atlantic  that 

jn  the  cause  of  humanity  and  liberty  England  wonld  not  suffer 

IS  to  stand  alone.    No  man  could  deny  that  such  a  message 

roald  be  a  splendid  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  England's  friend- 

lip,  and  we  might  then  in  truth  believe  in  our  possession  of 

'  kinsmen  beyond  sea." 

M.  W.  Uazeltinb. 


PYGMY  RACES  OF  MEX. 


BY   PBOP.  FBSDEBICK  STABB,    UN1TEB8ITT  OF  CHIOAOO. 


That  tlie  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  several 
refer  to  Pygmies  ia  well  known.  In  hia  book,  Les  Pyrfmhs, 
Qiiatrefages  collects  these  Tarioua  passages  and  attempts  to  iden- 
tify the  little  peoples  mentioned  with  populations  still  in  exist" 
ence.  Ho  quotes  six  writers — Homer,  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Ctesiai, 
Pomponiiis  Mela  and  Herodotns.  Part  of  what  these  anthon 
said  of  pygmies  ia  plainly  fabulous,  but  there  must  have  beea 
some  ground  for  their  assertions.  That  these  little  men  fought 
with  the  storks,  as  Homer  claimed,  may  not  be  trne;  that  they  had 
a  special  breed  of  little  horses  may  be  unlikely  ;  but  that  dwarf 
populations  existed  in  antiquity  and  were  known  outside  of  their 
own  district  appears  certain.  It  is  not  desirable  to  quote  here 
from  all  of  these  authors,  but  a  statomeut  made  by  the  "father 
of  history,"  interesting  in  itself,  has  bearing  upon  some  recent 
discoveries  and  discussions.  Herodotus  learned  of  "  certain  pil- 
grims of  Gyrene,  who  had  received  their  information  from  Ete- 
archns,  King  of  the  Ammouians.  This  ruler  had  told  them  thai 
a  number  of  young  Nasamonians  had  conceived  the  idea  of  ex- 
ploring the  deserts  of  Libya.  Five  of  them,  selected  by  lot, 
started  out  with  food  and  water.  After  traversing  the  inhabited 
country,  they  passed  through  a  wild  region  and  entered  the  desert, 
traveling  ever  westward.  After  several  days'  mai-chiiig  through 
deep  sands  they  perceived  some  trees  rising  in  the  midst  of  a  field. 
Approaching  these  they  began  to  eat  of  the  fruits  njion  them. 
Thereupon  they  were  surprised  by  a  great  number  of  little  men, 
much  below  the  average  height,  who  seized  them  and  dragged 
them  away.  They  spoke  a  language  unknown  to  the  Nasamon- 
ians and  could  not  understand  that  spoken  by  these.  The  young 
men  were  conducted  across  a  country  intersected  by  many  marahe» 
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to  «  towm  whose  iuhabitftnts  were  black.  Before  this  town 
iwed  a  cousidorable  stream,  whose  course  was  from  wiiat  to  east, 
d  there  were  crocodiles  tlieroin."  Do  Qimtrefagcs believed  this 
ream  to  be  the  Niger  between  the  first  and  the  fourth  degree, 
longitude.  He  says :  "  In  view  of  the  precision  of 
otus  uud  of  the  agreement  which  hia  story  presents  with 
facts  of  H  permanent  character,  it  is  necessary  to  admit 
ir  that  the  little  race  seen  by  the  Nasamouians  still  exists 
of  the  Niger,  but  has  not  been  discovered,  or  else  that 
las  disappeared  from  these  regions."  He  himself  decides 
f>0Dthe  latter  alternative  and  identifies  these  pygmies  with  the 
kkas  or  other  peoples  now  further  south  and  west.  We  shall 
■ter  find  reason  to  disagree  with  this  conclusion. 

After  presenting  all  the  data  from  ancient  writers,  our  author 

tramarizes  the  discussion  as  follows  :  "  The  ancients  had  infor- 

L«lion  more  or  less  inexact,  more  or  less  incomplete,  bat  also 

lore  or  leas  true,  concerning  five  populations  of  little  stature, 

'om  whom  they  made  their  pygmies.     Two  were  situated  ia 

10  third  toward  the  sources  of  the  Nile  ;  the  fourth  toward 

-t,  but  not  far  from   the  preceding;    the  fifth   still  ia 

ttlcA,  but  entirely  in  the  southwest,  in  a  region  where  only 

l«  Nfkutmoniana  appear  to  have   penetrated.      Ttvo  of   these 

honpg,  more  or  less  reduced,  more  or  less  altered  by  crossing, 

'O  still  located  in  Asia.     The  three  African  groups,  in  our  days, 

"c  found  at  a  distance  from  Greece  or  Rome  greater  than  the 

^ition  states,  but  situated  very  nearly  in  the  same  direction." 

It  h'M  not  been  easy  for  people  in  tliese  recent  times  to  believe 

at  pygtnies  still  live.     Schweinfurth  found  Akkas  ai  the  court 

Hunza,  King  of  the  Monbnltu  ;  he  later  saw  a  band  of  several 

Kired  of  these  wee  folk  ;  from  the  king  he  secured  a  little  man 
•il  Nitevoni  in  e.Tchange  for  a  dog:  the  poor  little  fellow  died 
C  they  left  Africa.  Tae  great  German  traveller  told  all  of  this, 
U  it  was  to  a  faithless  band  of  readers.  Du  Cliaillu  found  the 
•tie  Obongos,  with  their  yellow  brown  skin  and  tufted  hair, 
Celling  in  their  odd  little  huts  in  the  Ashango  country ;  his 
'QOtiDt  was  quite  generally  considered  a  story  for  children.  Other 
^Tellers  reported  little  people  in  other  parts  of  the  Dark  Conti- 
»Ut,  bat  made  no  impression.  Even  the  presence  of  three  living 
klcas  in  Europe  made  few  converts.  Miaui  secured  two  Akkaa 
r  trade  and  bequeathed  them  to  the  Italian  Geographical  Society. 
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Tb«j  were   both  inalM^  vere  esUed  TtUt  and  Ckairaliak,  aadj 
w«ra  carefuitjr  reared  by  Ooaiit  Minucalchi  Erizao.    The  lli 
■pecimen  vm  •  voauui  turned  SdidOt  vho  ma  oent  to  Italj 
Oe«i  Faiha.    All  of  theae  lired  in  Etirope  for  jeara  aod 
carefall;  stadied.     Bat  vhca  Stanley  met  a  goodly  nomber  < 
Akkoa.  VouAtouad,  etc..  the  fickle  pablic  finally  accepted  tltc] 
African   pygmies.     Dr.  Verneau  divides   tlie  pygmy  people  of 
Africa  iuto   four  geograpliical  groups.     To  present  his  table  will 
indicate  bow  conoidcrable  a   nnmberof  tboso  little  popalatioul 
are  known  to  sonio  degree  in  tlio  Dark  Continent : 

1.  Stnegan^lan  Oroup :  Located  ia  the  carve  of  the  Rio  Gnuide,  in  Ut.  tlh 

N.,  long.  U"  W. 
9.  Oaboan  Oraup :   MAtimbos,  Minioa  (=  Bakke-tiakkea,  Baboakoe,  Bt^l 
ongoB,  Marooukoa). 

Akoas. 

M'llAulotu  (=  Chekionifl,  Osiekaals). 

O<>aogos(=  Bongos). 

N'JnvtB. 

Aptndjia  {=  Pludjla). 

Okotoa. 

Okoa*. 
I.  C0ltrnt  Oroup :  Voiuitoiuu(d  Batoaaa). 

Akkiia. 
1  WtlUan  Ormp ;  Wk  Uerrikimna  (=  Cinoalles). 

Malu  (=  Mau  mallMB). 

Somo  of  those  names  may  prove  to  be  aynonyms.     So  many] 
trnvoUors  have  writleu  with  vtigueness  that  some  confasion  existaj 
0(  all  the  African  pygmies  the  beat  known  are  certainly 
Akkiid.     Doacriptioua  of  them  are  easily  aooeesible.     Tt  may,  bov>| 
over,  bo  in  place  to  Bummarixo  the  latest  account  of  them,  byl 
Stuhlmann,  who  ban  himself  seen  Uiem  and  who  writes  in  tbiij 
ZtHtduriftfar  Biknologi^  for  1S93.     He  describes  them  as  •?« 
iug  1.95  melrea  in  stature,  with  light  brovu  skin   tinged  viti 
roddiah-yaUov.     They  have  a  ronod  head,  flat  noM,  |HO| 
(tMW,  vroi^ty  brown  hair.    The  board  is  acanly,  bat  a  growth 
tight  down-like  hairs  oorers  the  whole  body.     They  are 
^V4i»«vl  by  a  p«ive4ratiog  and  disagreeable  odor.    In  ckazaeler  \ 
%x*  c«Attinc  and  onMl«  with  thtovidi   propwatfas  and 
^(KHak  mils.    Tli«yUTainsUglittMaponrysMtan^aBd4 
[  ^M*Myi«  !<«*««*  »te.    TbeybaTenoobanctmstiet 
i(^^««MiiiMkt^  tet  «MM(iHM  bora  Um  apiicr  li]k.  They  an  1 
^^iMllvf^VMdiMHnMdarTOwa.    TWagki 
^id^  ^llM  ai^  «»  b«t  to  a  ■M^erale  dcfnva. 
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e  term  negrillo  liaa  been  suggested  for  the  totality  of 
y  peoples  of  Africa.  The  term  iiegrito  is  applied  to  the 
peoples  of  Asia.  Like  the  neyrillos  the  tribes  are  rarely 
over  large  contintiotis  areas,  but  "are  almost  always  isolated, 
e  from  another,  as  if  submerged  in  the  ruidst  of  populations 
f  very  different  ethnic  origins."  They  also  usually  occupy  the 
favorable  districts  in  the  countries  where  they  are  found, 
exist  both  over  u  continental  and  an  insular  area.  On  the 
ntineut  they  are  found  from  the  Malacca  peninsula  and 
nnam  to  the  Western  Gliauta  and  from  Cape  Coniorin  to  the 
imAlavas.  In  the  island  uioa  they  range  from  tlie  southeast 
part  of  New  Guinea  to  the  Andaman  Islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  from  the  Sunda  Islands  to  Japan.  In  many  pliices 
tbey  are  badly  crossed  with  larger  neiglibors,  but  liiu  combina- 
tion of  four  characters — small  stature,  daric  skin,  woolly  hair, 
ort  round  skulls — in  any  considerable  number  of  individuals 
a  given  region,  sutlices  to  indicate  their  presence. 
The  Actas  of  Luzon  and  tlie  other  Philippine  Islands  are  a 
well  marked  type.  Throughout  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  north- 
ward are  peoples,  like  the  .Semiings  and  Sakois,  with  necfnto 
ATSoteristice.  Campbell  considers  certain  aborigines  of  India, 
ith  "  figure  short  and  slight,  complexion  black,  hair  tufted, 
corly  or  even  woolly  "  as  negritos,  and  so,  no  doubt,  are  some 
the  Dravidiaris,  The  purest  type,  however,  is  found  in  the 
incopies  of  the  Andaman  Islands.  Tlie  best  authority  regard- 
ing them  is  Mr.  Man,  an  Englishman,  who  spent  years  in  contast 
with  them,  learning  their  language  and  knowing  their  life  inti- 
mately. So  unmixed  are  they  that  tliey  present  a  striking  uni- 
formity in  form  and  features.  Their  average  stature  appears  to 
11  below  1.4  metres.  In  them  the  head  is  large,  taking  up  one- 
venth  part  of  the  whole  stature.  The  body  is  well  formed  and 
e  muscles  not  badly  developed.  Tlie  hands  and  feet  are  small 
d  delicate.  The  ekin  is  black  and  the  hair  is  black  and 
oolly.  The  head  is  usually  kept  shaved,  but  it  is  probable  that 
e  hair,  if  left,  would  appear  to  grow  in  tufts.  The  head  is 
ort  and  rounded ;  the  cheeks  are  somewhat  broad  ;  the  eyes  aro 
nd,  protruding,  quite  widely  separated,  hard  and  brilliant  j 
the  nose  is  sunken  at  the  root,  is  straight  and  short,  the  nostrils 
narrow  and  little  separated  ;  the  lips  are  not  very  thick,  and  the 
jowor  face  does  not  project  forward  so  markedly  as  in  the  negro. 
VOL.  CLXIl.— NO.  473.  27 
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TboM  little  people  are  said  to  be  actiTe  and  rigoroas.  The| 
are  strong,  can  rua  fairlr,  and  shoot  vtll,  using  bows  that 
qaire  mach  streogth  in  the  atringing.  They  are.  hovever.  shor 
Ured.  They  speak  an  aggtatinatire  language,  aboandiug  in] 
affixes  and  suffixes.  They  lire  in  litUa  oouunnnitjee  of  fromj 
twenty-fire  to  fifty  persons  with  a  chief,  who  has  little  power.  | 
Although  there  is  considerable  sex  freedom  before  marriage,  there] 
is  great  propriety  afterward.  Monogamy  prevails  auJ  there  iij 
great  affection  toward  children.  The  Mincopies  dwell  in  nidaj 
huts,  live  chiefly  on  wild  food,  dross  scantily  and  keep  fire  alirt) 
though  perhaps  not  knowing  how  to  make  it.  Their  carious  ro-' 
ligious  ideas,  their  strange  foo<l  tabooe,  and  certain  interesting 
costoms  deserre  careful  study. 

When  De  Quatrcfiigea  wrote  his  work  in  1887,  a  presentatic 
of  the  views  of  the  ancients  and  a  study  of  African  negrilloit 
and  Asiatic  negritog  was  exhaustive  of  the  subject  of  the  pvgJ 
mies.     But  now  the  queBtion  presents  other  phases.     In  1888 
piiju'r  by  Mr.   R.  G.  llaliburtou  was  read  before  the  Bath  meet 
ing  of  the  British  Assnciatiou  for  tlie  Advancement  of  Science 
]n  it  the  existence  of  a  race  of  dwarfs  in  the  Atlas  Mountains  o\ 
Sontliorn  Morocco  wiva  announced.     A  strangely  acrimonious  and 
personal   discussion  followed,    which   was  prolonged   through 
number  of  years.     It  seems  that  now  we  must  add  a  fifth- 
Northern  or  Moroccan — group   to  the  four  groups  of   AfricaC 
pj'gmies  already  known.     Mr.    Haliburton,    prevented    by    ill 
health  from  journeying  to  these  pygmies,  lost  no  opportunity  < 
securing  information.     From  sixty-fire  different  persons  he  hn 
eecured  a  considerable  mass  of  evidence.     Villages  or  tribes  < 
those  Atlas  dwarfs  have  been  located  in  the  districts  of  Akka  and 
Sub,  in  the  Dra  Valley,  in  places  to  the  sootheaat  of  Dra  and 
other  points.    A  number  of  different  names  are  applied  to  them- 
Iho  Little  Harateeii.  Akkas,  Nezeegan,  etc.     They  are  reported  tfl 
W  about  four  feet  high,  with  a  reddish  ("  mahogany  ")  complexioi 
nud  •hort  woolly  hair.  They  are  active  and  brare.  They  often  per 
^\\y\\  «a  aoi'obats,  are  "  good  at  single-stick," and  ara  "skilled  in 
k.....i.>>,.  natxiches,  the  feathers  and  oggsof  which  they  sell  to  Arab 
A  Ui<t  Sahara."    They  are  not  diligent  at  manual  Ial>or, 
'    ig,  tinkering,  etc.     They  are  reported  to  use  ii 
^^  small  swift  horses  that  are  called  "those  thi 

ii ,  ' ;    these  are  fed  on  dates  and  earners  mill 
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id  are  lean  and  look  worthless.    These  pygmie«  are  said  to  use 

jDcd  arrows.     Wbou  at  home  tliey  wear  a  woollen  shirt  em- 

Idered  at  the  front  and  back;  red  leather  leggings  that  nearly 

>ine  to  the  knee,  aud  a  knife  with  a  carioQS  creficent-sbaped 
latidle.    They  live  on  milk  and  camel  flesh;  the  meat  is  pounded, 

lUed,  and  packed  away  in  goatskins.  A  handful  of  this  will  suffice 
^or  a  man's Bubaislence  two  days.  Aathoritioe  differ  in  regard  to  the 

Bligioas  belief  of  those  dwarfs;  quite  possibly  the  populations 

Bally  differ  among  themselves.     Some  are  reputed  to  worship 

h'doo  Osiri ;  most  of  them  are  considered  Christians  or  half- 

^hriatiana,  *•  as  they  shave  their  faces  and  the  front  of  their 

Heads";  of  a  few,  as  those  living  in  caves  and  tents  southeast  of 

jV'ad  Dra,  it  is  said  that  they  are  Mohammedans.    The  big  neigh- 

<*fB  of  all  these  little  people  look  upon  them  with  curiously  min- 
Rled  feelings  of  reverence,  dislike,  and  fear.  "They  bring  good 
luck  and  are  not  to  be  talked  about."  They  largely  get  their 
i^iTjg  by  writing  charms  aud  telling  fortunes  ;  '•  they  know  the 

H*8  well";  tliey  find  money  for  people  by  writing  on  wooden 
liitcsg.  Such  are  the  dwarfs  of  the  Atlas.  Is  it  not  likely  that 
*®»r  ancestors — and  not  those  of  the  Akkas  of  Central  Africa — 
fs  the  dwarf  troglodytes  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  captured 
*^  line  young  Nasamonians  ?  On  an  Egyptian  monument,  per- 
*t>a  four  thousand  years  old,  is  a  quaint  picture  of  a  dwarf  with 
*®  vord  Akka;  before  that  picture  was  paiuted,  perhaps  a  thou- 
m  <J  jears  before,  an  inscription  (discussed  by  Professor  Sayce) 
^'^a  of  a  Denga  dwarf  "  who  danced  divinely  "  like  one  that  had 
'»ibroughti/»7?earliertoKingAs8a of  the  Fifth  Dynasty.  These 
'**^«  dwarfs  of  Egyptian  picture  and  inscription  probably  came 

'•Tj  this  Atlas  regiou,  perhaps  from  the  very  district  called  Akka 
»y.     The  recurrence  of  this  name  Akka  in  two  widely  scpa- 
regiona  in  connection  with  dwarf  peoples  is  interesting  and 
'^^ests  ancient  rclationsliip  between   Schwoinfurth's  Central 

*'icau  and  Ilaliburton's  Moroccan  dwarfs. 
'The  question  of  dwarf  races  in  Europe  is  now  under  diactis- 

*^^      The  Roman  anthropologist,  Sergi,  has  found  small  skulls 

*-i  skeletons  in  the  old  Kuntjans  of  Uussia,  from  the  Chersonese 
*°  ^i^ovolivdoga  and  from  Kasan  and  Astrakhan  to  Minsk.  Re- 
°^^»ii8of  this  same  pygmy  race  have  been  found  by  him  in  ancient 
''Vea  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  about  Naples.  This  population 
'•*  certainly  shorter  than  the  Miucopies  of  the  Aodamaus,  and 
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Tras  more  like  the  negriUoa  than   the  tugritoa.     Still  more,  both 
in  Russia  and  in  Italy  he  finds  evidence  of  this  i  f<<lk  iutbdj 

living  population.    In  thio  connection  he  eiii;  -  the  {set] 

that  in  certain  districta  of  Italy  from  thirteen  percent,  to  sixteeaj 
percent  of  the  persona  examined  by  the  recruiting  officers  £»Ui 
below  the  reqnired  stature.     He  describes  this  European  pygmy  i 
race  as  from  1.25  metres  to  1.5  metres  in  height,  with  abraiaca-| 
pacity  from  300  to  400  cabic  centimetres  less  than  the  Italian 
average.     Sergi  sugjje«ta  a  theory  in  regard  lo  this  Italian  8ii4| 
Russian  population.  He  believes  in  an  early  migration  of  pygrnie 
from  Africa    northward  into  the    Mediterranean  idands,  Italj 
and  Eastern  Europe.     In  May,  180-4,  Dr.   Kollman,  of  Bastl^ 
•Switzerland,  called  attention  to  little  skelotous  and  akulls  fonnd 
at  Scliweizerbild,  near  Schaffhauscn.     The  skeletons  were  appar-j 
ently  of  Neolithic  Age.  Two  kinds  were  found,  some  of  ordinary 
sized  individuals  presenting  the  types  still  represented  inEuro[ 
others  were  of  little  people,  averaging  perhaps  1.424  metres  il 
stature.    Out  of  thirteen  skeletons  of  adults  found,  four  wc 
small.     Kollman  believes  these  were  the  same  as  Sergi  fonnj 
further  south. 

Some  years  ago  a  Prof.  Moryata  wrote  a  paper  concerning  tb^ 
Nnnoa  of  the  Pyrenees.    The  paper  attracted  little  attention*,  auj 
perhaps  was  never  printed  in  full.    Mr.  Ualiburton  learned  of  it 
and  has  looked  into  the  matter.     Moryata 'a  description  follows  j 

"Their  height  is  about  4  ft.,  or  1.10,  or  I. ISmetrea.  .  .  .  They  are  very  1 
cheeked,  which  tnAlces  them  look  atroager  than  thejr  really  are-  .  .  .  la*' 
general  they  all  walk  inclined  forward.  .  .  .  Their  feature."*  are  so  nharao- 
teristic  that  when  we  have  seen  one  we  thiak  we  have  seea  them  all.  TheyaD 
have  a  red  complexion,  and  red  hair,  but  like  that  of  a  peasant  who  doM  not 
comb  or  take  care  of  his  balr.  They  have  a  round  face  that  is  as  wide  a« 
it  is  long,  but  the  cheek  bones  are  very  prominent  and  the  jaw  boaea 
strongly  developed,  which  makes  their  faces  seem  square.  To  this  aquart 
look  the  nose  contributes.  It  is  flat  and  even  with  the  face,  which  makes 
it  look  like  a  small  ball,  and  the  nostrils  are  rather  high  up.  The  eyea  i 
not  horizontal,  the  inside  being  lower  than  the  out«ide  and  they  look  I 
the  Chinese,  or,  rather,  like  the  Tartar  race.  To  this  must  be  added  I 
they  have  no  t)eard,  four  or  e<Lx  hairs,  not  of  a  buard  but  of  down,  b«l]i| 
all  they  have  on  their  face.  Their  faces  are  fleshy,  but  flaccid  to  suohj 
extent  that  they  seem  to  have  no  nerves,  which  causes  a  good  many  wru 
even  when  they  are  young.  To  make  it  cltar,  I  might  say  that  these  ] 
have  the  face  of  an  old  woman.  The  men  aad  women  are  so  alike  that] 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  tradition  that  the  Chinese  men  were  rcooc 
laended  to  drees  differently  from  the  women.  If  the  Nanoa  were  to  dr 
alike  it  would  be  dUBcult  to  tall  the  men  from  the  women.    Their  very  1 
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suth  taelpa  to  give  them  a  strange  appearaace,  with  their  very  thick  lips, 

which  never  cover  their  long  and  strong  teeth.    Their  Incisors  are  remork- 

L^Ie  for  length  aad  strength.    Their  lipa  are  always  wot,  aa  if  they  had 

Bk>  Tnnch  saliva,  which,  to  my  mind,  makes  them  very  repulsive.    .    .    . 

^t  may  prove  that  the  existence  of  this  race  at  Ribas  may  end  In  showing 

that  in  remote  ages  there  existed  In  Europe  a  Tartar  race,  which  hitherto 

1  not  been  discovered." 

]V[orjrata'8  description  of  Nanos  is  at  times,  almost  word  for 
^ord,  the  same  as  the  description  of  cretins,  as  given  by  Bfiil- 
krger  and  Erishabcr  in  the  Dicliontiaire  Ennjclopalique  des  Sci- 
rw  Medicales.     It  is  not  then  strange  that  many  have  believed 
!te  Pyrenean  dwarfs  to  be  not  a  pygmy  race,  but  cretins.    It  was 
essary  that  some  competent  person  should  look  into  the  ques- 
)n   in  the  field.     Accordingly,  in  May,  1894,  Mr.  David  Mac- 
itcfaie  visited  the  regiod  to  look  for  Nanos.     Bad  weather  com- 
piled a  short  trip,  but  in  four  days  he  found  eleven  cases.    Some 
thcee   were    plainly  cretinous.      In    concluding    his    article 
[rchivfctr  Eihnographic,  Vol.  VIII.)  he  says  :  "I  am  inclined 
regard  them  as  the  remnants  of  a  race.     Undoubted  cretinism 
»d  goitre  enter  into  the  question.     But  of  tiie  eleven  dwarfs 
Kiotn  I  saw  in  the  Ribas  neighborhood,  only  two  were  affected 
ptb  goitre.    Ik    is  hard  to  believe  that  the  little  woman  who 
l^orea  first  on  my  list  owes  her  small  stature  and  her  other  char- 
Storistics  to  the  working  of  disoaso.    And  if  those  peculiarities 
simply  the  outward  signs  of  cretinism,  and  if  cretinism  is  due 
environment,  how  comes  it  that  other  people,  living  exactly 
^e  same  life,  arc  absolutely  free  from  any  such  defects  of  mind 
body  ?  "   Mr.  Halibnrton  calls  the  cretin  theory  "  hasty."    He 
"The  Denga  dwarfs  are  the  same  now  as  five  thousand 
[•go.    We  do  not  hear  of  goitre  "  (which  is  curiously  related 
tinism  ;  the  children  of  goitrous   parents  are  likely  to   be 
ins ;  cretiotsm  is  never  found  in  regions  or  among  populations 
nere  goitre  does  not  exist)   *'  among  the  robust  and   wiirlike 
^gmies  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Congo,  who  are  flesh -eaters  and 
inters.    I  am  persuaded  that  if  a  child  of  a  Pyrenean  cretin  were 
fe<l  on  flesh  food  and  made  to  Icud  an  active  life,  ho  would 
show  any  trace  of  goitre  on  arriving  at  manhood."    The 
iragraph  shows  a  lack  of  clear  knowledge  regarding  goitre  and 
ratinism,  but  the  line  of  argument    is  clear.     He  also  says  : 
Neither  cretinism  nor  any  other  disease  can   turn  ordinary 
tropeans  into  pygmies,  with  broad,  flat  noses,  a  copper- colored 
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complexion,  and  maljogany-colorcd  wool."  .  .  .  "Cretinism 
does  uot  attack  th«ir  larger  ueighburs,  who  for  miitiy  centuries  liave 
lived  near  them.  Grotiiiitim  in  the  Pyrenees  nnd  Alps,  it  seenu 
to  tne.  is  racial  in  its  chanictor  and  is  not  a  Jiseasfi,  but  a  xifrnp- 
/om  of  decodeucoin  a  inoribLuid  race  of  dwarfs,  who,  in  tli»  n- 
CU3S0S  of  monntains,  are  slowly  going  through  the  process  of 
dying  out  through  failing  vitality,  just  as  many  centuries  ago 
their  race  must  have  died  out  in  the  plains  of  EHroi)e  and  Asia." 
Again  we  feel  that  our  author  lacks  clear  ideas  of  creliuiam  nod 
goitre,  but  his  suggestion  deserves  consideration.  The  question 
of  the  Pyroueau  dwarfs  is  a  delicate  one.  We  need  much  further 
study  before  they  can  be  admitted  into  the  list  of  true  prgmies. 
Just  now  Mr.  Ilaliburton  has  secured  hints  of  dwarf  peoples  io 
the  Black  Forest,  the  Yosges,  and  in  Frisian  districts.  In  this 
article  we  do  not  pretend  to  go  outside  the  somatological  fielJ 
otherwise  wo  should  present  the  very  interesting  matter  drawn  by' 
Mr.  MacRitchie  and  Mr.  Haliburton,  from  linguistics,  legend 
and  folk-lore,  relative  to  European  pygmies  or  "  little  people. 

At  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  thi 
Advancement  of  Science,   Mr.  Haliburton  has  brought  up 
question  of  pygmy  peoples  in  America,     Hints  of  such  are  m 
wanting.     Some  things  about  the  ruined  buildings  of  Yucai 
and  Central  America  suggest  that  they  were  built  by  little  peo 
At  IJxmal  there  is  a  "house  of   the  dwarf,"  and  at  Cozumel  *r» 
little  buildings.     In  1887  Brigham  wrote  in  his  Guatemala :    "It 
would  certainly  be  interesting  to  learn  why  many  of  the  tempi 
have  doors,  passages,  and  oven  rooms,  that  a  man  of  ordioa; 
stature  cannot  stand  erect  in."    The  Peabody  Museum  explora 
tions  in  Central  America  have  brought  to  light  a  number  of  rt- 
reaentutions  of  dwarfs.  Haliburton  describes  one  of  these  asjiarim 
"a  square,  broad,  and  flat  face  ;  Mongolian  eyes  ;  bulging  cheek 
more  promiaent  tluin  till!  Lroud  and  flat  nose."    Various  write 
have  commented  upon  little  Mexicans.     In  1S82  a  band  of  littli 
people  invaded  British  Honduras.     They  were  from  four  foet 
four  feet  six  inches  in  stature,  and  are  said  to  be  warlike,  to  tnaki 
human  sacrifices,  to  use  the  blow-gnn  and  poisoned  arrows,  sn< 
to  be  makers  of  Panama   hats.     Mrs.  Le  Plongoon  mentions  a 
dwarf  woman  captured  in  Yucatan,  Dwarf  tribes  are  said  to  lire, 
or  to  have  lived,  in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  other  parts  of  SooUt 
America. 
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At  Mr.  Halibarfcon's  saggestion  oar  party  last  summer  looked 
in  Mexico  for  OTidence  of  pygmy  peoples  there.    No  very  definite 
information  was  secored.    At  Aguas  Oalientes,  with  a  population 
of  perhaps  30,000,  we  saw  seven  adults,  none  more  than  four  feet 
eight  inches  in  stature,  in  a  single  half  hour.  An  Indian  at  Lake 
Ohapala  declared  that  there  were  little  peoples  in  the  mountains 
somewhere  in  Jalisco  or  Oolima,    Near  Aytzcapatzalco,  a  suburb 
of  the  Oity  of  Mexico,  are  some  fall  blooded  Indians  who  retain 
their  old  dress  and  are  very  conservative,  who  are  of  little  stature; 
they  are  probably  Otomis.     Little  people  live  near    Gholula. 
Archbishop  Gillom,  of  Oazaca,  assured  ua  that  the  Ghontals  in 
his  diocese  are  very  small.     All  of  these  hints  may  lead  to  some- 
thing when  followed  up.    Meantime  the  question  whether  there 
ue  real  pygmy  tribes  in  America  seems  to  be  really  propounded. 

Fbbderick  Stabr. 
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complexion,  and  mahogany-colored  wool."    .    .     .     ••( 
does  not  attack  their  larger  neighbors,  who  for  msuy  centu 
lived  near  them.     Cretinism  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps, 
to  me,  is  racial  in  its  character  and  ia  not  a  disense,  but 
/o/A  of  decadence  in  a  moribund  race  of  dwarfs,  who,  it 
cesses  of  mountains,  are  slowly  going  tlirough   the  p 
dying  out  through  failing  vitality,  just  as  many  oeul 
their  race  must  hare  died  out  in  the  plains  of  Europu  s 
Again  we  feel  that  our  author  lacks  clear  ideas  of  cret 
goitre,  but  his  suggestion  deserves  consideration.      TU« 
of  the  Pyreneau  dwarfs  is  a  delicate  one.     We  need  raQi 
study  before  they  can  be  admitted  into  the  list  of  tme 
Just  now  Mr.  Halibarton  has  secured  hints  of  dwarf 
tiie  Black  Forest,  the  Vosges,  and  in   Frisian  districtt 
article  we  do  not  pretend  to  go  outside  the  somatnloi 
otherwise  we  should  present  the  very  interesting  matte) 
Mr.  MacRitcbie  and  Mr.  Haliburton,  from  linguiati 
and  folk-lore,  relative  to  European  pygmies  or  "little 
At  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  American  Associftt; 
Advancement  of  Science,  Mr.  Haliburton  has  brot|| 
question  of  pygmy  peoples  in  America.     Hints  of  6a 
wanting.     Some  things  about  the  rained  buildings  « 
and  Central  America  suggest  that  they  were  built  by  H 
At  Uxmal  there  is  a  "house  of  the  dwarf,"  and  at  C 
little  buildings.     In  1887  Brigham  wrote  in  his  Giuit 
would  certainly  be  interesting  to  learn  why  many  of 
have  doors,  passages,  and  even  rooms,  that  a  man 
stature  cannot  stand  erect  in."    The  Peabody  Masei 
tious  in  Central  America  have  brought  to  light  a  Que 
resentations  of  dvvarfs.  Haliburton  describes  one  of  tlj« 
"a  square,  broad,  and  flat  face  ;  Mongolian  eyes  ;  bul- 
more  prominent  than  the  broad  and  flat  nose."     Va 
have  commented  upon  little  Mexicans.     In  1883  a  bl 
people  invaded  British  Honduras.     They  were  from 
four  feet  six  inches  in  stature,  and  are  said  to  be  virnr 
human  sacrifices,  to  nse  the  blow-gun  and  poisoned 
to  be  makers  of  Panama  hats.     Mrs.  Le  Plongeoi 
dwarf  woman  captured  in  Yucatan.  Dwarf  tribes  ar» 
or  to  have  lived,  in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  other  pa 
America. 
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BY  SEATOK  UUITSOB. 


The  following  simple  niurfttire  of  events  and  incidents  con 
nected  with  the  assaasinatioa  of  President  Lincoln  is  intended  to 
bo  confined  to  the  knowledge  and  personal  experience  of  the 
writer.  As  he  has  never,  at  home  or  abroad,  encountered  any 
opinion  suggesting  extennittion  of  the  terrible  crime,  comment 
thereon  is  unnecessary,  and  will  find  no  place  iu  theso  reminis* 
cences. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  April,  1S65,  a  few  miuntes 
after  10  o'clock,  I  was  in   company  with  a  friend  walking  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  when  a  man  running  down  10th  Stree 
approached  us,  wildly  exclaiming:  "  My  God,   the  President 
killed  at  Ford's  Theatre  !"    Calling  to  my  friend  to  follow  me 
ran  to  the  theatre,  two  blocks  away,  perceiving  as  I  neared  it  in 
creasing  evidences  of  the  wildest  excitement,  which  reached  its 
climax  in  the  auditorium.     How  it  was  that  I  worked  my  way 
through  the  shouting  crowd  that  filled  the  house,  and  found  my* 
self  OTer  the  footlights  and  on  the  stage,  I  ura  unable  to  describe. 

The  first  person  to  whom  I  addressed  a  rational  word  was  » 
detective,  now  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city.  I  asked  him  who  had 
done  the  shooting.  When  he  mentioned  the  name  of  Wilkes 
Booth  I  sconted  the  idea;  but  others  insisted  that  Booth  had  beeu 
recognized  in  the  man  who  had  leaped  from  the  President's  box 
and  rushed  across  the  stage.  Excited  crowds  during  the  war  were 
nothing  new  to  mc,  but  I  had  never  witnessed  such  a  scene  u 
was  now  presented.  The  seats,  aisles,  galleries,  and  stage 
filled  with  shouting,  frenzied  men  and  women,  many  rannin] 
aimlessly  over  one  another  ;  a  chaos  of  disorder  beyond  control, 
had  any  visible  authority  attempted  its  exorcise.  The  spot  a 
which  the  eyes  of  all  would  turn  was  the  fatal  upper  stage  box, 
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Ipoaite  to  which  I  no\r  stood.      Access  to  it  was  guarded,  but 
esentlv  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  an  array  surgeon  was  assisted 
Dy  nomerous  arms  and  shoulders  to  climb  into  the  box  to  join  the 
medical  men  already  there. 
I  I  was  told  that  Laura  Keene,  immediately  after  tlie  shot  was 

^Bbred,  had  left  the  stage  anl  gone  to  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Lin- 
^ftoln,  and  I  soon  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  unhappy  lady  who  had 
^Hjiparently  arisen  from  her  husband's  side.  She  stood  in  view  for 
^ft  moment,  when  throwing  up  her  arms,  with  a  mournful  cry,  she 
Pftisappeared  from  sight  of  the  stage. 

i  I  now  made  my  way  towards  the  box  exit  to  await  the  descent 

^■tf  Miss  Keene,  hoping  to  learn  from  her  the   President's   condi- 

PSion.     I  met  her  at  the  foot  of   the  staircaso  leading   from   the 

box,  and  slone.     Making  a   motion  to  arrest    her  progress,  I 

begged  her  to  tell  me  if  Mr.   Lincoln  was  still  alive.     "God  only 

knows !"  she  gasped,  stopping  for  a  moment's  rest.    The  memory 

of  that  apparition  will  never  leave  me.     Attired,  as  I  had  bo 

^eften  seen  her,  in  the  costume  of   her   part  in  "Our   American 

^Ibousin,"  bor  hair  and  dress  were  in  disorder,  and  not  only  was 

her  gown  soaked  in  Lincoln's  bloorl,  but  her  hands,  and  even  her 

^^beeks  where  her  fingers  had  strayed,    wore  bedaubed  with   the 

^|K>rry  stains!    But  lately  the  central  figure  in  the  scene  of  comedy, 

'     she    now  appeared   the  incarnation   of   tragedy.     Preparations 

^^ere  now  being  made  to  remove  the  President  to  the  neighboring 

^Aouse  where  he  breathed  his  last  about  seven  o'clock  the  next 

^^moming,  and  the  theatre  was  soon  cleared  and  left  in  possession 

of  the  troops  which  had  arrived. 
I  By  this  time,  the  fact  of  the  murderous  attack  on  Mr.  Seward 

bad  become  generally  known,  and  the  rumors  grew  as  to  similar 
attacks  on  the  lives  of  other  high  officials.  The  streets  were 
Ii11t.'d  with  people,  and  the  hotels  were  centres  of  surging  crowds. 
1  Beyond  the  chief  actor,  the  President's  assassin,  whose  identity 
I  was  still  a  mooted  question,  there  was  none  to  whom  suspicion 
as  yet  pointwd.  All  trace  of  Booth  was  lost  and  the  direction  of 
his  flight  a  mystery.  Had  the  then  unknown  and  unconcoived 
t«lephoue  been  in  existence,  could  the  headlong  rido  of  the  assas- 
sin and  bis  companion  have  been  for  ao  long  unarrested  ?  With 
Alexandria,  the  "  Long"  and  "  Chain"  bridges,  Tennallytown, 
Brightwood,  Benning,  and  Anacostia — all  in  vocal  communica- 
jou,  what  changes  in  the  drama  might  not  its  swift  agency  have 
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wroaglit !    Although  the  military  telegraph  was  being  worked 
its  full  capacitr,  the  gallopiug  Booth  aQ<l  lierold  had  outstrip|x 
its  operation,  and  with  slackened  speed  had  leisurely  crossed  tl 
Nttvy  Yard  bridge,  only  delayed  by  a  few  conifnonplacequestioi 
by  the  unsuspectiug  aeutriea.     They  were  now  free  fi-om  Lmme 
diate  pursuit,  and  were   riding  through  a  country  with  wbio 
Horold  was  thoroughly  familiar.     The  atory  lias  of  c  bet'u  told 
their  twelve  days'  journey,  broken  by  rests  of  hiding,  their  ore 
ing  the  Potomac,  and  their  discovery  and  capture  iu  Garoliue" 
County,  Virginia. 

During  that  eventful  night,  urgent  was  the  need  of  the  "  Old 
Capitol  Prison  "  for  its  strong  garrison.     On  that  very  afternoon, 
as  the  maddoiiod  crowds  well  know,  a  hundred  or  more  Coiifed-i 
erate  officers  had  arrived  in  the  city  as  prisoners  of  war,  en  rouH 
for  Fort  Warron,  and  were  quartered  in  that  dilapidated  old  crib 
on  Capitol   IJill.     Fierce  throats  of  burnini;  the  building  and 
slaughtering  the  prisoners  were   freely  made ;  but  the  city  (tmi 
under  arms,  and  the  Provost  Marshal  on  the  alert.     Indeed,  somsj 
of  the  resident  population  suspected  of  secession   or  Soulbernj 
sympathies   were  far  from   safe.      In   one   yelling  crowd  th&t 
started  from  Willard's  Hotel  up  Fourteenth  Street  towards  thai 
Ebbitt   House,  I  managed  to  edge  my  way  iu  with  the  leaders, 
and  to  dissuade  them,  I  scarce  remember  how,  from  violence  I 
against  the  residence  of  a  well-known  physician. 

I  did  not  consider  it  necessary  on  that  night  to  confide  to  an;  | 
one  the  fact  that  I  was  an  acquaintance  of  Booth  ;  but  I  ofw 
thought  before  the  morning  of  two  army  friends  of  mine  whow 
reflections  could  scarcely  have  been  comfortable.  They  weroj 
loyal  and  devoted  Union  soldiers,  but  chance  alone  had  saTedl 
them  from  a  serious  and  embarrassing  predicament  iucounectiou' 
with  the  assassin. 

Booth  had  several  months  previously  made  their  acquaintance. 
and  knowing  that  among  their  duties  as  officers  on  the  staff  of  tbe 
Commanding  General  were  periodical  visits  by  day  and  night  lo 
the  chain  of  fortifications  surrounding  the  city,  he  had  proposed, 
to  accompany  one  or  both  of  them  when  their  turns  should  arrive^ 
Ho  was  a  fine  horseman,  and  it  had  seemed  but  natural  that  tli^ 
solitary  rides  of  their  civilian  friend  might  bo  pleasantly  diveri 
fied  by  this  new  experience.  But  changes  in  their  detail  and 
other  circumstances  had,  happily  for  them,  interfered  with  thei 
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jpointmente  with  Booth,  and  rescned  them  from  the  company 
60  compromising  a  volunteer  aid.  I  may  mention  here  that 
^be  companion  who  was  with  me  when  we  first  heard  of  the  ossas- 
lination,  and  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  some  high  offioials, 
was  arrested  on  the  street  the  next  day  owing  to  a  fancied  resem- 
blance to  Booth. 

It  was  through  these  officers  that  I  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Booth.     Being  domiciled  at  the  National  Hotel,  he  had  dur- 
^■ng  the  winter  invited  them  to  attend  a  dance  or  *'*  hop  "  to  be 
^^btea  there,  and  to  extend  the  invitation  to  any  friend.     They 
^^pfcd  me  to  go,  as  they  wished  me  to  meet  their  friend  the  actor. 
^1  5aly  attended  the  function,  and  on  entering  the  ball-room  (the 
large  dining  ball)  wjis  met  by  one  of  my  military  friends,   who 
cond noted  me  throogh  a  glass  door  to  a  private  nook  where  Booth 
was  entertaining  his  friends  with  champagne.    The  host  received 
me  most  cordially,  and  I  was  soon  hobnobbing  with  the  popalar 
actor.     Hia  handsome  presence  and  engaging  manner  at  once 
captivated  me,  and  during  the  hour  I  remained  I  had  sevecal 
chats  with  him,  the  beginning  of  a  pleasant  association  of  many 
weeks.     During  this  period  ho  seemed  to  have  been  occasionally 
absent  from  towu,  but  we  frequently  met  and   strolled  on  the 
Avenue,  usually  dropping  into  Hancock's.    The  old  man,  '•  Uncle 
Lndrew,*'  was  then  in  the  prime  of  his  genitd  old  age,  and  his 
lalatto  assistant,  "  Dick,"  was  justly  celebrated  fur  his  minis- 
rations  to  the  convivial  frequenters  of  this  unique  old  curiosity 
lop.     Booth  and  I  occasionally  drifted  into  subjects  theatrical, 
]d  I,  but  two  or  three  years  out  of  Harvard,  had  Warren,  Daven- 
>rt,   Setchell,   llcCullough,   Lawrence  Barrett,  the  Meetayers, 
R'csterus,  and  Fanny  Clarke  at  my  tongue's  end.     I  had  known 
ill  of  the  men,  most  of  them  as  stock  actors.     All  of  them  were 
then  becomint;  famous,  none  of  them,  alas  1  now  living.    Booth 
lever  spoke  to  me  of  the  war  or  of  national  affairs  with  more 
lan  a  passing  word,  and  while  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  be  was 
}nthern  in  his  feelings,  I  did  not  class  him  as  a  Secessionist.   It 
^almost  as  difficult  afterwards  to  realize,  as  then  to  dream, 
the  mind  and  heart  clothed  in  such  engaging  presence  was 
trboriug  a  treasonable  and  murderous  conspiracy ;  or  that  the 
land  lifting  the  friendly  glass  was  to  direct  the  fatal  shot   that 
iwoke  two  hemispheres  In  horror !    And  strange,  too,  were  these 
chance  meetings  in  the  quaint  little  museum  which  his  impend- 
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inf  £ae  was  aooa  to  faral^  with  fclie  other  aensiuoDai  ob: 
Bpon  which  we  raaj  gue  to-dsj. 

But  retoming  to  that  memorable  night,  there  was,  nntil  nsarif 
dawn,  a  gathering  of  noUble  penona  ia  the  old  "  Ketropolitsa 
Club,"  theo  situate  on  the  eoni«r  now  oocapiud  bj  Wormlej't 
HotaL  IJpoa  the  Clnb  register,  now  in  poesessioa  of  its  socal 
Baaettke^  was  eatered,  ia  a  few  impresstre  Itoea,  a  brief  accooat 
of  the  nighfs  tragic  iiappenings.  As  the  elab-hoose  was  en  the 
■UM  Uockas  the  Seward  (now  the  Blaine)  resideacc,  t  tarried 
there  until  satisfied  that  Hr.  Seward  was  in  no  imtnincnt  danger, 
and  then  went  home  to  sleep  as  best  I  might. 

Before  breakfast  the  next  moming  the  expected  intelligence 
of  the  President's  death  had  spread  tbronghont  the  city,  althoogh 
in  many  hooseholds  it  was  the  first  intimation  of  the  night's 
tragedy.  Early  in  the  forenoon  mv  own  was  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  hOBses already  draped  in  the  emblems  of  mourning. 

Before  noon  I  was  at  the  Navy  Yard,  where  my  brother,  a  c«p* 
Cain  of  marinos,  had,  daring  the  night,  in  obedience  to  orders 
the  Nary  Department,  occnpied  with  a  guard  of  one  hundred 
the  monitors  "  Montauk  "  and  "Saugus,"  lying  out  in  the  straam, 
They  had  been  designated  for  serrtce  as  a  prison  for  the  r«icep> 
tion  and  safekeeping  of  such  prisouers  as  might  be  sent  onboard. 
Entering  one  of  her  boats,  I  was  soon  on  tlie  deck  of  the  "  Ifoiw 
tank,"  and  in  conversation  with  the  captain,  who  recounted  to 
me  his  experiences  of  the  preceding  night. 

Among  others  who  had  been  sent  on  board  wore  Atzerodt,  who 
had  been  arrested  for  intent  to  kill  Vice-President  Johnson,  and 
Spangler,  the  stage  carpenter,  for  assisting  Booth  to  escape  from 
the  building.  The  captitin  told  mo  that  Atzorodt  hud  sent  for 
him  and  made  a  partial  confession,  to  the  effect  that  Lo  had  ea- 
tered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Booth  and  others  to  abduct  the 
President  and  other  prominent  offioera  of  the  government,  bat 
when  he  fonnd  that  plan  abandoned,  and  the  plot  changed  to  one 
of  mnrder.  he  bad  faltered.  Bat  such  was  his  foar  of  Booth,  per- 
sonally, that  ho  had  not  dared  risk  the  detection  of  his  iiitendo<l  de- 
sertion, and  so  ho  had  b«oii  seen  larking  around  the  "  Kirkwood 
House,"  where  Mr.  Johnson  lived.  This  confession  was  of  no 
avail.  It  was  not  admitted  on  the  trial,  and  he  met  liia  deserved 
fute  us  a  conspirator  and  accessory  in  treason  and  assassination. 

On  revisiting  the  Navy  Yard  on  the  next  day,  I  found  that 
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pAjoa  waa  •  prisotier,  baring  been  e«ptai«d  at  Mrs.  Surratt'a 
botiM  in  the  eitf.  and  identified  aa  the  aaeaOant  of  Mr.  Seward. 
It  will  be  remembered  bj  tboae  fainiliar  with  the  erents  of  tbe 
trial,  that  Parnc's  coanael.  Colonel  Doster,  made  do  formal  argii- 
ment  for  tbe  defence,  bat  read  and  sabmittad  (otbo  Coort  aoioat 
doqoent  ple«  for  merer,  containing  tbe  story  of  hisclieut's  jwren- 
tage,  and  ebort  thoogh  ereotfal  career.  It  appeared  that  kta 
true  name  wu  Puwell.  He  bad  entered  the  Confederate  serrice 
from  his  natire  SUU©  of  Florida,  serred  in  tbe  army  of  Virginia, 
and,  in  tbo  early  part  of  1861,  after  seeing  Booth  at  tbe  theatre 
in  Richmond,  had  met  him  personallj,  and  become  infatuated 
with  bim.  He  bad  sabseqaently  been  captured,  had  escaped,  and 
>nnd  bis  way  to  Bnltimore,  where  in  tbe  winter  of  1864-5  he  bad 
liu  eucoantered  Booth.  Three  years  bad  passed  with  their  ex- 
vrienoe  of  adventure  and  bloodshed.  He  was  now  poor  and 
Ij,  hopeless  for  hia  cause  and  embittered  in  bis  devotion  to  it ; 
he  but  little  required  the  eloquence  of  his  former  idol  to  be- 
}me  his  slave,  and  to  find  in  him  a  leader  in  any  enterprise,  bow- 
'  deepenite.  He  was  older  in  character  at  twenty  years  of  ago 
the  boyish  and  silly  Herold,  several  years  his  senior,  or  than 
degraded  Atzerodt,  whose  matarer  years  had  brought  no  ex- 
srienceamore  heroic  than  those  gained  in  river  blockade-running 
id  stable  lounging. 
Of  the  truth  of  the  so-called  Payno's  statements  regarding 
his  name  and  origin,  I  had  abundant  eiideuoe  to  satisfy  me 
irithia  two  months  after  his  execution.  There  is  at  present 
siding  in  Washington  a  well-kiiowu  and  successful  lawyer,  a 
lative  and  Confederate  soldier  of  Florida,  who  in  the  early 
autumn  of  1865  became  an  inmate  of  my  home  on  his  first  visit 
the  North.  During  one  of  our  strolls  about  the  city,  and 
ritbout  disclosing  my  object,  I  took  him  into  Gardner's  guUory 
on  Seventh  Street,  where  were  to  be  seen  photographs  of  tlie  con* 
We  eiiirained  them  all  casually,  and  I  then  culled  his 
:i  to  that  of  Payne,  asking  if  he  perceived  in  it  n  likeness 
to  any  one.  He  gave  it  a  closer  scrutiuy,  and  then  said  it 
"looked  like  a  j-oungster  named  Powell."  Ho  said  that  the  boy 
was  the  sou  of  a  minister  in  Florida.  lie  hud  not  belonged  to 
Lowell's  compuny,  and  had  not  known  him  well ;  but  making 
lowance  for  the  changes  that  five  years  might  have  wrought  in 
laoe  and  form,   be   felt   confident  in  tho  recognition   of 
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the  individual  he  had  known.  These  and  other  items  I  gleaned 
from  my  friend,  who  had  noTcr  read  Colonel  Doster'a  plea,  with 
which,  on  conijiarison,  I  found  his  statements  to  coincide. 

Btit  another  qnestioa  touching  the  man's  identity  had  pre»i- 
ously  itnprossed  itself  on  my  mind,  and  its  eolntion  had  be#n 
most  decisively  settled.  There  was  an  attempt  made,  and  bj 
some  persons  vehemently  persisted  in,  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
so  called  Payne  was  actually  the  son  of  Captain  Sydney  Smith 
Lee,  late  of  the  United  States  Navy,  the  brother  of  Robert  B. 
Ijco,  and  therefore  a  nephew  of  the  Confederate  leader,  and  ■ 
brother  of  General  Fitzhngh  Lee.  To  explain  how  such  an  idea 
might  have  been  temporarily  entertained,  I  will  mention  a  start- 
ling conversation  I  had  with  my  brother  on  the  morning  aftar 
Payne  had  been  brought  on  board. 

The  Captain  took  mo  aside  and  told  me  that  he  bad  a  ball 
suspicion  that  the  man  called  Payne  might  be  his  old  friend,  Dan 
Lee,  his  schoolmate  at  Dr.  Arnold's  Rugby  Academy,  near  Balti- 
more,  and  of  whom  I  had  often  heard  him  speak.  He  thns  eX' 
plained  his  apprehension.  He  had  followed  the  guard  to  the  cell 
provided  for  the  prisoner's  reception,  and  which  had  been  extem- 
porized in  a  coal  bunker.  In  pnrsuance  of  special  instructions, 
given  in  view  of  the  man's  extraordinary  strength  and  desperate 
nature,  he  had  caused  the  cell  to  be  prepared,  and  proceeded  to 
superintend  the  disposition  of  the  prisoner  to  prevent  self  injury. 
The  man  was  seated,  and  his  head  somewhat  bowed,  so  that  Lis 
position  did  not  allow  the  dim  light  of  the  siiip's  lantern  to  dis- 
close more  than  a  partial  view  of  his  features.  No  conrersatioo 
passed  between  them,  the  oflicer'a  duty  only  having  in  view  such 
procaations  for  the  prisoner's  safe  keeping  as  were  necessary 
and  not  inconsistent  with  humanity.  He  left  the  door  of  tho 
cell  haunted  by  this  shadow  of  recognition,  but  spoke  to  no  one 
nntil  he  saw  me  in  the  morning. 

The  prisoners  were  now  broaght  on  deck  to  be  photographed, 
and  the  opportunity  was  presented  for  the  settlement  of  this  un- 
welcome doubt.  During  the  sitting  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  an  ex- 
pression of  relief  appear  upon  the  Captain's  countenance,  and 
when  he  rejoined  me  he  fervently  said:  "Thank  God.  there's 
nothing  in  it.  Dan  Lee  never  could  have  grown  to  this  fellow's 
stature  :  he  had  dark  eyes  and  fine  teeth,  while  this  one's  eyes 
are  blue  and  liis  teeth  very  bud."    Yet  ignoring  those  esaeu 
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(into  of  difference,  there  were  several  persons  present  at  the 
"ial,  who  doggedly  clung  to  this  sensational  belief.     I  first  met 
*aii  I>ce  several  years  afterward,  and  he  then  laughingly  spoke 
ay  brother's  account  of  the  affair. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  on  ray  way  to  the  Navy  Yard,  I  learned 
\h»t  Booth  and  Herold  had  been  captured,  and  that  the  latter^ 
ith  Booth's  body,  had  been  brought  up  the  river,  and  were  on 
the  "  Monitor."  At  the  gate  I  found  that  no  one  at  this  time 
fw  allowed  to  visit  the  sliips.  The  officer  of  ttie  day,  an  old 
'fiend,  invited  me  into  his  quarters,  and  explained  that  this  re- 
triction  had  come  from  the  Navy  Department,  because  of  the 
lumbers  of  people  that  the  good  nature  of  the  Commandant  of 
pie  Yard  had  permitted  to  overcrowd  the  vessels.  He  thought, 
lowever,  that  he  could  manage  to  put  me  on  board;  so,  sending 
5r  a  corporal,  he  instructed  him  to  ''  take  this  man  on  board  the 
f'Sangus,"  and  deliver  him  to  the  captain  in  command."  Ican- 
j^^w  that  there  was  aught  exchanged  between  the  officer  and 
"*""  »nd  these  words,  but  within  ten  minutes  1  was  "deliv- 
»d,"  and  received  by  the  captain,  somewhat  to  hia  surprise. 
I  soon  found  myself  mingling  with  the  groups  of  official  peo- 
ple on  board,  with  some  of  whom  I  was  acquainted.  One  of 
lem  was  General  Eokert,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  who 
sked  me  if  I  wished  to  see  Booth's  body,  an!  pointed  to  a  gath- 
ring  of  people  on  the  after  deck.  I  was  soon  gazing  at  the  re- 
sains,  which  needed  no  long  inspection  to  enable  me  to  recog- 
txe  them.  The  handsome  countenance  was  nnmarred  by  the 
'of  his  lingering  death,  which  I  was  sooik  to  hear  described. 
I  were  missing  the  moustache  and  the  curling  lock  upon  his 
iead,  which  during  the  flight  had  been  removed  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Mudd.  There  his  broken  log  had  been  set,  and  its  foot 
was  now  covered  by  an  old  shoe,  replacing  the  riding  boot  which 
it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  off.  The  body  was  resting  upon  a 
rongh  carpenter's  bench,  where  it  had  lain  since  early  morning, 
and  it  was  now  awaiting,  before  a  kind  of  military  coroner's  jury, 
an  official  identification,  in  which  I  little  thought  I  was  soon  to 
bear  a  part. 

But  presently   the  scene    shifted    forward,   for   Herold   waa 

bronght  on  deck  to  be  photographed.    Ah  I  stood  near  the  hatch- 

,1  had  my  first  look  at  him  as  he  slowly  ascended  and  moved 

.    ard  with  the  sentries.     He  was  not  only  handcuffed,  but  to 
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his  leg  irons  were  attacbed,  a  chuin,  and  a  32-poand  shot,  thf 
latter  being  carried  by  tlie  sentrj  in  tho  rear.  As  they  approacbwl 
the  turret  the  gangway  narrowed,  and  tbeir  footsteps  along  the 
iron  deck  wore  but  a  few  feet  from  the  water.  The  idea  instantly 
seized  me  that  nt  tiiis  moment  had  come  to  the  unhappy  wretch 
the  first,  last  aud  only  opportunity  of  escape  from  the  gallows. 
A  sudden  dsish  to  the  riglit,  and  his  impetus  would  have  dragged 
the  shot,  if  not  the  seutry,  after  him  over  the  nnrailed  side  of  the 
"Monitor"}  and  in  two  minutes  thereafter  his  parting  breath 
would  have  bubbled  to  tho  surface  from  where  he  lay  ancboreJ, 
three  fathoms  below,  on  the  muddy  bottom  of  tho  river.  But  bad 
the  thought  occurred  to  him,  it  was  not  to  be  ;  and  he  remained 
among  tho  living  a  few  weeks  longer,  to  complete  the  doomed 
quartette  upon  the  scaffold.  j 

I  then  returned  to  Booth's  body,  accompanied  by  General  ■ 
Eckert,  when  conversation  ensued  regarding  my  knowledge  of  < 
tho  man  and  my  recognition  of  the  remains.  Having  been  on 
board  for  over  an  hour,  I  was  about  to  take  my  leave,  when  Gtii* 
ernl  Eckert  informed  me  that  a  military  commission  was  about  to 
convene,  and  the  presiding  officer  desired  me  to  rcmaia  as  a  wit 
neas.  Shortly  afterwards  I  was  summoned  to  the  cabin  wherQ 
the  Commission  was  in  session,  and  among  tho  members  of  it 
recall  General  Holt,  the  Jndgo  Advocate  General  of  the  Army, 
Judge  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  and  the  well-known  Col.  Lafayette  C. 
Baker,  My  examination  was  short,  the  questions  relating  to  thi 
length  of  my  personal  acquaintance  with  Booth,  and  to  the  post 
tiveness  of  my  recognition  of  his  body,  aud  after  mjr  dismiasal 
from  the  stand  I  was  allowed  to  remain  in  court. 

The  examination  of  the  next  witness  was  more  interesting  ia 
detail,  being  that  of  Dawson,  a  clerk  in  the  National  Hotel,  who 
it  appeared   had   known  Booth  for  some  years.     When   liske^i 
whether  the  man  had  possessed  any  physical  peculiarity  by  whic 
he  could  recognize   tho  remains,  he  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
Ue  had  often  seen  on  Booth's  right  hand,  at  the  junction  of  th« 
thamb  and   foi*efiuger,  the  initials,  "J.  W.  B."  iu   india  ink. 
This  mark  had  sometimes  como  under  his  notice  when  the  actoi 
was  writing  his  anme  on  the  hotel  register,  and  ho  had  moi 
than  once  made  the  remark:  "Booth,  what  a  fool  you  were  tod 
figure  that  pretty  white  hand  in  such  a  way." 

Another  witness  presently  ajipeared  in  the  person  of  Dr.  J, 
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re<Ierick  May.    Tt  having  been  jiscertained  that  Booth  had  been 
iiia  patient,  the   Doctor  was  sent  for,  atiJ  brought  directly  from 

E residence  to  the  cabin  of  the  sliip,  withoat  Beeing  the  remains 
deck.     Ho  an8^vercd  the  qiieslioua  as   to  hia   relations    with 
)th.  by  saying  that,  after  the  actor  bad  become  his  patient,  a 
mutual  liking  had  ensued,  and  that  he  had  occaeionally  attended 
le  thsatre  with  tickets  sent  by  him.      As  a  means  of  identiSca- 
>n  he    mentioned  a  tumor  on  the  neck  about  which  he  had 
in  consnlted.     Booth  had  come  to  him  with  an  angry  swell- 
on  the  left  side  of  his  neck,  which  he  had  found  to  be  a  tumor, 
id   removed  with   the  knife.     After  dressing  it,  he    advised 
)e  patient  to  be  very  careful  in  his  movements  ;  that  the  place 
)nld  heal  by  "first  intention,"  and  have  a  small  seam-like  scar 
it  would  be  bnt  little  noticeable.      Booth  departed  much  re- 
lieved from  apprehension  of  disfigurement. 

Some  days  afterward  he  had  returned,  and  said  that  all  had 
gone  well  up  to  the  time  of  an  unforeseen  accident.  In  Baltimore 
he  had  been  playing  some  part  with  Charlotte  Oushman,  where 
some  stage  business  in  the  scene  required  her  grasp  upon  his 
shoulder.   But  the  vehemence  of  action,  for  which  this  celebrated 

Btreas  was  proverbial,  bad  caused  her  to  miss  her  aim,  and  she 
ruck  him  on  the  neck  with  such  violence  as  to  reopen  the 
wound,  then  not  quite  healed.  Further  treatment  and  redressing 
was  resorted  to,  and  the  wonnd  had  finally  healed  by  •'  granula- 
tion," the  scar  being  enlarged,  and  resembling  that  cansed  by 
vaccination.  This  exact  condition  was  apparent  when  the  body 
was  examined  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  Commission, 
tbas  setting  at  rest  the  question  of  identity. 

I  Then  followed  the  testimony  of  the  ofllcer  who  had  commanded 
e  pursuing  party  ;  and  most  intensely  interesting  was  this 
trrative  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  that  tragic 
tribution. 
During  this  time,  on  the  deck  above  was  being  performed  the 
autopsy,  the  ghastly  results  of  which  met  my  sight  when  I 
ascended.  It  was  the  first  "  post  mortem"  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
the  only  one  of  which  a  personal  acquaintance  has  been  the  sub- 

Kt,     And  what  a  shocking  change  was  before  me,  to  find  life, 
ttb,  manly  beauty,  and  brave  attire  replaced  by  death,  muti- 
pbone  and  viscera,  and  travel- worn  blood-stained  rags  I  Even 
then  I  could  fancy  the  relic  hunter  plying  his  vocation,  and  im- 
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bruitig  bis  ready  handkerchief  in  the  clotted  blood,  that  he 
might  preserve,  exhibit,  and  mayhap  peddle  his  grnesome  trophy! 
I  have  lately  seen  in  print  au  account  of  the  preservation  anil 
partition  of  the  blood-stained  dress  of  Laura  Keene,  of  which  I 
have  made  previous  mention  of  seeing  in  the  theatre. 

So  many  stories  were  shortly  after  this  time  jiublishcd  con- 
cerning the  final  disposition  of  Booth's  remains,  that  I  matt 
state,  in  conclusion,  what  I  saw  and  knew  about  it.  Some 
accounts  treated  the  subject  as  a  mystery  the  Government  «u 
determined  to  maintain,  while  others  insisted  that  the  body  was 
carried  down  the  river  and  bay  by  night,  and  thenco  oat  to  sea, 
whore  it  was  snnk  forever  out  of  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  men. 
Nine  years  afterward  I  met  in  Europe  an  Englishman,  who 
declared  and  offered  to  wager  that  Booth  was  then  alive  and  ia 
India.  He  "knew  all  about  it,"  of  course;  but  he  eventually 
decided  not  to  lose  the  considerable  number  of  pounds  sterling 
he  had  offered  to  risk  when  I  engaged  to  produce  an  aatbeu- 
ticated  extract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission. 

The  facts,  with  which  I  was  well  acquainted,  are  these:  Aft«r 
the  adjournment  of  the  Commission,  the  remains  were,  in  my 
sight,  sewn  up  in  a  navy  blanket  and  padsed  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel  into  a  small  boat,  manned  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom 
was  rowing,  and  who  had  been  detailed  by  Colonel  Baker,  with 
instructions  which  they  kept  to  themselves.  The  boat  proceeded 
down  the  Anacostia  and  disappeared  around  the  point  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  United  States  Arsenal,  now  the  Artillery  Barracks. 
In  these  grounds  was  the  old  Penitentiary,  within  the  walls  of 
which  the  conspirators  were  subsequently  confined,  tried,  and 
four  of  them  executed.  The  officers  on  duty  at  the  Arsenal  were  I 
well  known  to  me,  two  of  them  being  my  relatives.  A  short' 
time  subsequently  one  of  these  told  me  of  the  receipt  by  him  of 
the  body,  and  its  interment  in  a  cell.<ir  under  the  Penitentiary 
building  on  the  day  I  saw  the  last  of  it. 

Several  years  afterward,  as  is  now  well  known,  the  Oorernment 
turned  it  over  to  the  family,  and  it  is  now  resting  in  their  ceme- 
tery plot  in  Baltimore. 

Seaton  MDiraoa. 
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IL— MAN'S    CONDITION    IN    THE    FUTURE    LIFE. 

U.—SpecuiatioM  on  the  Futu  re  of  the  Righteous  and  of  the 
Vnrighteovus. 

ALTttorOH  Butler  Buppliea  important  and  fruitful  snggestiona 
00  the  condition  of  man  in  the  future  life,  which  I  shall  endoavor 
in  some  degree  to  unfold,  the  observations  contained  in    these 
pers  range  over  a  tract  lying  beyond  the  field   he  opens.     It 
ay  be  fairly  asked  :  Why  enter  upon  a  discussion  so  wide  and 
ifTicalt  ?    My  answer  shall  be  explicit.     It  is  not  for  the  satia- 
tion of  speculative  curiosity.     It  is  because  a  portion  of 
iviue  truth,  which  even  if  secondary  is  essential,  appears  to  be 
atently  passing  out  of  view,  and  because  the  danger  of  losing  it 
ght  at  all  costs  to  be  averted,  in  the  hope  that  even  the  feebL^. 
iffort  in  a  right  direction  will  not  be  wholly  frustrate,  but  may 
in  some  minds  operate  as  a  warning. 

There  is  surely  a  side  of  the  Divine  teaching  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptnres  which  shows  that  the  Christiiin  dispensation,  when  it 
fails  in  its  grand  purpose  of  operating  as  savor  of  life  unto 
life,  will  be  a  savor  of  death  unto  death;  and  this  under  no 
new  or  arbitrary  rule,  but  under  the  law,  wide  as  the  universe, 
^_that  guilt  deepens  according  to  the  knowledge  with  which  it  is 
^Bncurred.  Therefore,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  grace  of  God  seta 
^Before  ns  this  side  of  his  teaching:  "  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the 
VR/onl,  we  persuade  men."  Menace  as  well  as  promise,  menace 
for  tboee  whom  promise  could  not  melt  or  move,  formed  an  es- 
aeotial  part  of  the  provision  for  working  out  the  redemption  of 
world.     And  I  ask  myself  the  question,  what  place,  in  the 
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ordinary  range  of  Christian  teaching,  is  foand  for  *'  the  terrors 
of  the  Lord?"  This  instrument  of  peranasion,  which  St.  Paul 
thought  it  needful  to  use  with  the  Church  in  its  stage  of  the  fint 
infancy  and  in  an  environment  of  weakness,  is  it  used  as  boldlj 
now  when  she  is  armed  with  eighteen  centnries  of  experienooj 
and  when  social  and  public  power  are  still  largely  arrayed  on  hi 
behalf  ?  If  not,  there  is  danger  lest  judgment,  in  a  matter  of 
great  moment,  should  go  ugainst  her  by  default.  Now  the  Now 
tonian  law,  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal,  and  in  opposi 
directions,  has  its  application  also  in  the  world  of  thongfat;  and 
80  often  as  wo  trnly  observe  in  that  world  abnormal  excess  or 
defect,  it  is  S'llutary  to  inquire  whether  the  excess  is  in  any  de- 
j!;ree  due  to  previous  daficiencies,  or  the  defect  to  previons  ex- 
cesses? It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  submit  the  present  obserrations 
to  review,  and,  if  need  be,  to  correction.  If  the  "  terrors  of  the 
Lord"  had  an  essentinl  place  in  the  Apostolic  system,  they  ought 
not  to  drop  out  of  view  in  this  or  any  later  century,  unless  at  the 
happy  epoch  when  human  thought  and  action  shall  present  to 
the  eye  of  the  Judge  of  all  nothing  to  which  terror  can  attach. 

It  is  now  time  to  carry  our  contemplation  onward  from  thfl 
picture  presented  by  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
early  Church  to  the  later  fashions  and  later  systems ;  the  first 
supplying  us  with  ideas  which  are  few,  simple,  majestic,  and  oa 
their  human  side  circumscribed  ;  the  second  offering  as  a  mo 
copious  presentation  of  deductions,  and  in  our  own  time  also 
speculations  travelling  over  far  wider  spaces— sometimes,  perhaps, 
gratuitous  or  fanciful,  sometimes  repulsive,  and  even  irreverent. 
Is  this  enlargement  of  the  repertoire  of  theological  diacussioti  aa 
acquisition  of  solid  and  firm-set  territory,  and  does  it  represeii 
a  real  addition  to  our  wealth  in  objects  of  faith  ?     Shall  we  d 
well  to  cherish  for  our  own  minds,  and  to  promote  in  others, 
hardening  of  these  ideas  and  speculations,  or  of  any  selected  frm 
among  them,  or  shall  we  rather  recommend  and  cultivate,  *ftol 
a  fashion  now  antiquated,  a  spirit  of  abstention  and  reserve  ? 
I  shall  oSor  one  general  remark  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
weight.    There  are  two  compartments,  so   to  speak,  in  the  t 
regions  spread  out  before  us,  which  appertain  to  tlie  future 
the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous,  respectively.     With  regard 
the  first,  men  have  been  content  to  leave  it  in  the  main  tniioh 
they  received  from  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles,  and  have  respec 
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le  declaration  that  "  eve  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard."     Bat 
lere  has  been  an  activity  certainly  lemarkable,  perhaps  in  part 
^ererish  and  morbid,  in  exploring  the  domos  Dilis  vacuas  et 
•tVi  regno,  and    where  the   New  Testament   was  sparing  or 
it,  it  has  been  bold,  eager,  and  even  dogmatic.     This  thirst 
information  on  punishmeuts — as  to  their  nature,  the  classes 
rbo  are  to  undergo  them,  and  their  duration— does  notaeom  to  be 
Toanded  on  the  persuasion  that  there  is  oar  home  and  that,  as  if 
it  were  au  earthly  home,  we  desire  to  know  all  we  can  about  it. 
Anxiety  baa  taken  the  same  direction  in  dogmatic  and  in  anti- 
dogmatic  times,  but  for  different  reasons.    It  is  not  now  sought 
to  alarm  men  by  magnifying  the  power  of  God  and  by  exhibiting 
the  strictness  and  severity  of  the  law  of  righteonsness.     The 
anxiety  now  is  to  throw  these  8al>jects  into  the  shade,  lest  the 
fitstidionsnesa  of  human   judgment   and   feeling  should   be  so 
offended  as  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  Qod  for  His  harshness  and 
austerity.    That  this  motive  ia  entertained  in  good  faith,  need 
not  be  doubted.     But  the  result  in   practice  is  tliat  we  call  the 
Almighty  to  account  and  undertake,  on   the  foundation  of  our 
own  judgment,  to  determine  what  Ue  can  or  cannot  do  becanse 
we  have  concluded  that  He  ought  or  ought  not.     For  those  who 
I      reflect  on  what  God  ia  and  what  we  are,  it  will  be  evident  that 
^^lis  is,  to  say  the  lenst,  most  dangerous  ground.     And  proposi- 
^BioDS  growing  out  of  our  own   unwarranted    assumptions  are 
^Plendered  to  us  for  acceptance  with  a  confidence  which  ought  only 
"     to  be  felt  when  our  reason  is  acting  within  its  own  province  and 
^^be  measure  of  our  own  powers. 

^B     A  special  temptation  to  this  abusive  course  has  been  placed  in 
^our  way  by  lofty  assumptions  habituully  made  on  behalf  of  the 
^Jootrine  of  natural  immortality,  and  by  the  presentation  of   that 
^■tictrine  in  what  I  will  term  a  doubly  aggravated  form.     Of  ne- 
^B^ty  and  by  itself  it  obtrudes  this  change  upon  the  conditions 
^^Braoaght;  that  whereas,  before  the  acceptance  of  natural  immor- 
tality as  a  tenet  of  religion,  the  future  state  of  the  righteous  was 
tbefn^ud  basis  of  affirmation  touching  tiie  world  to  come,  it  de- 
fined tbo  existence  of  all  human  boings  in  the  future  world  as  co- 
extensive induration  ;  indeed, as  apparently  parallel  in  all  points 
except  the  difference  between  suffering  and  enjoyment.     Bat 
when  the  question  of  the  future  life  of  the  non-Christian  world 
was  also  dragged  within  the  terms  that  the  new  covenant  had 
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laid  down,  and  when  the  destinies  of  all  mankind  from  the  rery 
first  were  also  included,  it  is  plain  that  the  subject  anderwentan 
enormons  and,  aa  I  should  urge,  grataltoaa  exteneion.  Tiie 
other  aggravation  of  the  didicukies  of  the  qnestion  is  one  which 
requires  to  be  noticed  at  greater  length. 

The  word  •'  ctsrnal  "  is  employed  in  the  parable  of  the  I^st 
Judgment  to  describe  the  daration  both  of  the  rewards  of  the 
saved  and  the  retribution  of  lost  aoula.  Tiie  phrase  used  in  the 
original  is  "  aionios;  "  and  this  is  applicable,  according  to  the  eon- 
text,  never  to  brief,  but  sometimea  to  terminable,  and  sometimes  to 
intermiuable,  periods.  There  is,  however,  another  way  of  getting 
at  the  notion  of  eternity  beyond  the  limits  of  fixed  period;  and 
this  is  to  describe  it  by  negation,  as  time  without  any  time-limit, 
time  without  end.  This  was  the  conception  which,  more  or  less, 
from  the  first,  and  increasingly  in  the  course  of  ages,  took  posaei- 
gion  of  the  Christian  mind,  and  we  commonly  hear  of  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked  in  the  literature  of  the  Chorch.  But, 
while  the  word  "eternal  "  has  remained  in  nse,  together  with  the 
exclusion  as  a  general  rulo  of  a  specific  time  limit,  it  has  carried 
very  different  meanings.  It  depends  npon  numeration  ;  and 
numeration  is  a  faculty  possessed  in  enormously  different  de/i^rees 
not  only  by  the  same  human  being  at  different  stages  of 
his  life,  but  by  the  race  at  different  stages  of  its  development.  I 
have  heard  a  child  count  upwards  "  one,  two,  three,  fonr,  a 
hundred."  His  numeration  was  represented  by  the  first  fonr 
terms;  the  fifth  expressed  his  conception  of  infinity,  and  infinity 
applied  to  time  U  eternity.  Ho  was  not  sensible  of  its  faultiness; 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  need  to  establish  a  defined  agreement 
between  phrase  and  fact.  So  it  was  wiih  the  primitive  man,  for 
whom  arithmetic  was  "fiving,"*  and  was  taught  by  the  nacnber 
of  fingers  on  the  hand.  The  needs  of  the  world  in  its  yonlh  do 
not  require  the  use  of  largely  extended  numeration.  When  vast 
numbers  have  to  be  referred  to,  it  is  never  for  any  of  the  ordinary 
uses  of  life,  and  the  purpose  is  sufficiently  served  by  citing  the 
sand  of  the  sea  shore,  or  the  stars  of  heaven.  Very  long  a^o  I 
had  occasion  to  discuss  this  subject  in  detail  with  reforenco  io 
Homer's  faculty  of  numeration.  He  never  attempts  to  give  the 
totals  of  the  Achaian  and  Trojan  armies  or  even  the  total  of  the 
fleet.     He  derives  assistance  from  the  revolution  of  the  seasoos, 
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and  it  appears  that  his  idea  of  defined  namber  comes  to  a  stop 
with  the  days  of  the  year.* 

Beyond  doubt  these  ideas  woald  gradually  open  out  as  time 
went  on.     Bat  the  Scriptures  nowhere,  I  think,  deal  definitely 
jWith  very  large  numbers.     la  the  Apocalypse,  the  phrase  "  ten 
^honsjtnd  times  ten  thousand"  is  plainly  figurative,  and  the  total 
tt  expresses  would  seem  in  modern  numeration  small.     We  have 
)ow  by  slow  degrees  become  familiar  with  hundreds  and  even  thou 
inds  of  millions,  partly  in  connection  with  money,  but  much  more 
irgely  in  connection  with   astronomical    compntations.      But 
jere  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  mental  capacity  of  the  early 
Christians  in  this  department  of  thought.    The  millenartan  idea 
embraced  an  enormous  multiplication  of  frnits  and  gniins  npon 
the  renovated  earth.    Each  corn  sown  produced  1,000  million 
poanda  weight  of  corns.     But  this  fell  far  behind  the  provision 
of  wine  as  recorded  by  Papias.     Each  vine  will  have  ten  thousand 
arms,  each  arm  ten  thousand  boughs,  each  bough  ten  thousand 
branches,  each  branch  ten  thousand  bunches  of  grapes,   each 
bnnch  ten  thousand  berries,  each  berry  yielding  twenty  thousand 
measarea  of  wine.     Thus,  to  express  the  totttl,  the  figure  two  has 
be  followed  by  twenty-four  naughts,  or  the  fourth  power  of  a 
killioD  doubled  at  the  close.     But  the  artificial  nature  of  the  pro- 
testifies  to    its    entirely    fanciful    nature.     Mathematical 
"roelhods.  however,  have  familiarized  ua  up  to  a  point  altogether 
lew,  if  not  with  the  true  idea  of  a  boundless  duration  m  its 
triclneas,    yet   with     a    duration    so    far    extended     as     to 
>re8ent  to    us    an    object  alike    vast    and    appalling    in    con- 
lectioQ    with    pain,    if     not    stupefying    when    put    in    con- 
nection even  with    enjoyment.    And    now,    when    every    one 
^■B  competent  or  accustomed  to  speculate  npon  anything,  it  is 
^Bttlo  or  less  surprising  that  the  average  human  mind  should  in 
^Btinctively  recoil  from  opening  out  a  volume  which  beats  the  roll 
^Kf  Jeremiah  in  the  woefuluess  of  its  contents,  and  which  the  New 
^H'cstdment  seems  rather  to  aim  at  keeping  closed.    And  as  to  the 
^Bonception   it«e1f  of   immortality  in   eternity,   where  are  we  ? 
^^I^Tith  all  our  labor  to  enlarge  our  conception  relatively  to  its  sub- 
ject it  remains  as  small  as  ever.     No  addition  adds  to  it,  no 
subtraction  reduces  this  eternity.    In  such  imperfect  vision  of  it 
^^s  by  the  utmost  effort  we  can  entertain,  it  is  so  vast  aa  to  paral- 

^H     *  8tudUs  on  Bamtr,  Vol.  III.,  Chapter  Ofii  N-utnber. 
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yze,  almost  to  crush,  onr  fc*-' '  "lecte.     Their  failare  ' 

be  more  keonly  felt  were  wo       ^  „     nodcd  io  the  b*bit  ot] 
dering  tbo  worda  we  aBe>,  and  measnriag  tlieir  trae  veigfat  i 
force.     I  will  give  one  final       '         in  of  tbi 
the  haniun  race  Ima  alirunk  >  fcir  ao  Ii'  ^ 

microscopir  enlargement  of  this  qnestion.     One  of  the  mightii 
intellects  it  haa  produced  wiu  that  of  Danto  ;  and,  io  th« 
division  of  his  great  work,  be  might  seem  almost  to  have 
driven  upon  ita  detailed  conaideration.     And  jet  he  haa  avoided 
allattemptgatBuchcoudideration.   He  uses  tho  word  "ctenial*'in 
the  Inferno  but  twelve  times  (ite  derivtitivea  making  noseofibk 
addition),  and  ases  it  almost  exclaaively  as  to  the  region,  h&idl 
ever  in  relation  to  a  aoul,  always  a  simple  epithet  witboate: 
sition  or  illaatratioD.     From  detail  and  development  of  daratii 
he  altogether  abatnins;  and  it  is  observable   that  in  the  Infrr 
of  Dante  there  are  no  infants.     But  how  large  a  space  the  q?i 
tion  of  man'fl  condition  in  a  fntnro  life  occupies  on  the  field 
human  interests  caanot.  I  think,  be  more  pointedly  shown  thi 
by  reference  to  a  remarkable  bibliography  lately  published  whi 
(terrainuting  in  the  year  1878)   contaiua  the   titles  of  oyer 
thousand  aepanite  worka.* 

It  may  be,  an<l  is  even  probable,  that  in  the  days  when  the 
ntterance  of  belief  was  dominant  and  often  arrogant,  not  only  w 
the  doctrine  of  etermil  pains  often  publicly  announced,  bnt 
haps  it  may  have  been  loaded  with  extravagant  extensions,  and  wi 
details  sometimes  unwarranted,  sometimes  even   approaching 
the  loathsome.     This  fashion  has   continued  within   nann 
limits  down  to  the  present  day,  and  two  remarkable  • 
arc  cited  by  Mr.  Row.f  which  may  be  read  witlj  regret, 
fore  considering  excess  in  an  opposite  direction,  it  may  be 
dwell  for  a  moaient  on  an  extreme  form  of  the  provocation  wh 
has  been  given.     I  therefore  copy  out  of  the  work  of  Mr.  .\lgi"r' 
an  extract  which  he  has  dmwn  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Trapp, 
English  clergyman : 

"  Doomed  to  live  death,  and  never  t'l  f  xpirt-. 
In  Sooda  and  whirlwinds  of  temiK-st  uou^  tire, 
The  damned  shall  groan :  Are  of  all  kinds  and  form4, 
In  rain  and  hail,  in  burricaaea  and  Btorins : 

<  "  The  Literature  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Fiilurr  Lift,"  br  Esn  Abbot,  to  AImt^ 
'  trUtcal  Htatoru  of  the  Dactrtne."   Tenth  JCdUlOQ.  New  ^  ork.  ISW. 

I "  ti'V'vr*  lietrtbution,"  bf  R«T.  O,  A.  Itow.    Loodon  (I(bt>t«r»t.  I88T.  V*f  (■< 
:  .Vltter,  pone  A70. 
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Liqnid  and  solid,  lirid,  red,  and  p&Ie. 

A  flaming  monntaln  here,  and  there  a  flaming  vale  ; 

The  liquid  fire  makes  seaa,  the  solid,  shores  ; 

Arched  o'or  with  flames,  the  horrid  concave  roars. 

In  babbling  eddies  rolls  the  &.ery  tide. 

And  snlpharous  surges  on  each  other  ride ; 

The  hollow  winding  vaults,  and  deJis,  and  caves, 

Bellow  like  fnrnaces  with  flaming  waveji ; 

Pillars  of  flame  in  spiral  volumes  rise 

Like  flaming  snakes,  and  lick  the  Infernal  skies. 

Sulphur,  the  eternal  fuel,  unconsumed, 

Yomits  redounding  smoke  thick,  uniliumed." 

There  is  no  smnll  talent  in  the  construction  of  these  lines. 
Bat  it  is  impossible  to  aroid  seeing  that,  apart  from  all  other 
qnestiona,  there  creeps  into  this  kind  of  literature  a  strong  ele- 
ment of  pure  vulgarity.  It  will  bo  a  relief  to  turn  from  this 
unbridled  effasion  when  wo  come  to  the  temperate  and  care- 
ful statement  of  Dr.  I'usej.*  What  would  be  the  conclusion,  I 
do  not  aay  of  any  zealous  champion  of  orthodoxy,  but  of  any  cap- 
able and  impartial  observer  competently  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures  and  the  general  conditions  of  Christianity,  upon  the 
qaestion  how  far  the  present  tone  of  the  pulpit  and  of  theologi- 
cal literature  assigns  to  the  penal  element  in  the  Providential  and 
Christian  system  of  the  world  an  operative  place.  I  say  an  oper- 
ative place,  becanse  among  believers  in  the  future  state  there  are 
no  denials  of  the  abstract  proposition  that  pnnishmcnt  awaits  the 
wicked  after  death.  But  this  proposition  seems  to  be  relegated 
ttt  present  to  the  far  off  corners  of  the  Christiarxmind,  and  there 
to  sleep  in  deep  shadow,  as  a  thing  needless  in  this  enlightened 
and  progressive  age.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  and  experience  go 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing  this  snbject  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  everlasting  punishments  in 
particular,  but  of  all  and  any  punishment;  and  can  it  be  right,  can 
it  be  warrantable  that  the  pulpit  and  the  press  should  advisedly  fall 
short  of  the  standard  established  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  not 
less  uniformly  by  the  earliest  and  most  artless  period  of  hortatory 
Christian  teaching?  Is  it  not  altogether  undeniable  that  these 
authorities  did  so  handle  the  subject  of  this  penal  element,  in  the 
frequency  of  mention  and  in  the  manner  of  handling,  that  in  their 
Christian  system  it  had  a  place  as  truly  operative,  as  clear,  palpa- 
ble ftnd  impressive,  as  the  more  attractive  doctrines  of  redeeming 

•  "VThat  is  Q^  ^r'(A  at  to  Eoerlaatina  PunUhmeM."  MHO. 
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lore  ?    I  sometimes  fear  that  we  have  lived  into  a  pinvx  d  n 
timidation    in    thia    great    matter.     That    broad   uid 
jiroinulgittiou  of  tiie  uew  gcheme  which  is  knoim  as  the  S^rma 
on  the  Moaiit  was  cloBcd  with  the  awful  preseutatiou  of  tlie  boa 
built  npon  the  saiid.     Bat,  &s  if  men  were  now  more  easy  to  I 
persuaded  and  there  waa  now  no  sand  to  bnild  npon,  Chris 
teachers  seem  largely  to  be  poaaessed  with  &n  amiablo  f<<ftrl 
tlie  delicate  ear  in  the  Charch  iind  the  still  more  critical  i!)e  i 
the  closet  should  find  its  uiceness  repelled  by  any  glimpse 
hell,  and  to  dwell  exclusively  on  that  grace  and  bonntj,  wbiciO 
alari  1  are  as  far  as  ever  from  being  generally  comprehended  ind 
appropriated.     For,  if  I  am  right,  the  effects  wrought  by  tfe 
intimidation,  not  indeed  in  the  distinct  conscioasness,  yet  in 
langna^e  of  the  great  teaching  organ,  is  not  confined  to  po| 
exhortation,  but  even  finds  its  way  into  deliberate  and  systenikti 
exhibitions  of  thought.     I  mast  not  withhold  an  example.    DM 
Salmoud,  to  whose  work  I  have  already  presumed  to  refer  will 
honor,  dismisses  the  theory  of  uuivorealism  with  docisinn,  ia(j 
that  of  conditionalism  almost  with  severity,  does  not  shrink 
from  showing  that  man  determines  his  own  immortality  for  wfi 
or  for  woe,  and  determines  it  finally  not  for  weal  only  hnt  f« 
woe.*     When,  hovrever,  ho  comes  to  the  closing  summfttion  of 
his  teachings,  he  gives  it  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  If  there  be  at  the  decisive  point  of  life,  however  l<ite  it  nuj , 
come,  the  tremulous  inclination  of  thu  soul  to  Qod,  the  feeliletij 
presence  of  that  which  makos  for  righteousness  and  fuilb  in 
heatlion  or  in  Christian,  it  will  be  recognized  of  the  Judge,  and 
under  the  conditions  of  the  new  life,  it  will  grow  to  more,  in  tl 
power  and  in  the  blestedness  of  good."t 

Readers  of  more  insight   than   myself  may  more  folly  gr 
than  I  do  the  meaning  of  these  words.    If  they  signify  that  IB 
determining  conditions  of  a  vital  conformity  to  the  will   of 
may  subsist  but  yet  may  have  escaped  the  human  eye,  and 
receive  their  development  in  a  world  where  virtue  or  goodM 
shall  expatiate  freely  and  without  its  terrene  ohstrn  "  :      ihil 
apprehend,  is  the  doctrine  of  Butler,  to  which  I  sli 
siou  farther  to  refer.     But  if  it  be  signified  that  in  every 
where  the  process  of  destroying  epi ritual  life,  boirerer  far 


;"/>oc/rt  n<  0/  hnmortatitv,"  Book  VX  .  Ch»p.  17, 
^btd.,  pn|[«  673. 
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meed,  and  wilh  however  absolute  a  command  of  evil  over  con- 
ict,  and  however  fiied  the  mental  habits  raay  have  become,  is 
)t  yet  absolutely  completed,  with  every  spark  of  true  life  ex- 
tinct, the  remaining  sparks  shall  grow  into  a  new  vitality, 
thea  it  might  be  ditiScult  to  comprehend  why  Dives  was 
not  with  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom  ;  still  more  difficult  to  re- 
press the  fear  that  doctrine  hung  upon  this  pivot  would  empty 
Evangelical  threateniogs  of  their  force,  would  sorely  hinder  the 
reacaing  of  souls  and  would,  as  Origen  feared  with  regard  to  his 
own  speculations,  be  perilous  to  the  common  weal.  Ought  we 
not  in  reason  to  take  a  distinction  between  a  vital  warmth  which 
18  aBcending,  and  one  which  is  sinking  into  the  abyss  ?  In  our 
common  experience  the  candle  is  not  relumed  from  the  dying 
spark  upon  the  wick  ;  and  the  movement  of  death  has  oftentimes 
conclasivoly  set  in  while  its  mechanical  completion  is  still  de- 
layed ;  nor  can  any  doctrine  he  more  at  variance  with  reason  than 
that  which  teaches  that  no  process  is  determined  until  it  has 
been  closed. 

We  seem  now  to  have  arrived  at  the  juncture  proper  for  ap- 
proaching the  most  practical  side  of  this  question  ;  tlie  side  at 
which  we  are  to  consider  how  our  own  ideas  may  most  rationally 
and  most  dutifully  be  adjusted.  And  I  wish  frankly  to  express 
my  conBCionsnees  that,  while  I  labor  to  bring  difficulties 
into  Ti3w,  I  have  no  grand  solutions  of  the  kinds  now  in 
vogue  to  offer;  that  I  must  be  more  forward  in  recommending 
the  abandonment  than  the  adoption  of  ideas;  that  my  prescrip- 
tions lie  on  the  lines  of  reserve,  abstention  and  thereby  of  escape 
from  extremes  and  exaggerations.  And  this  I  set  about  with  full 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  no  mode  of  treatment  can  be  more 
chilling  and  repellent  to  the  general  reader. 

Let  me  now  consider  and  represent  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  I  may  the  principal  forms  of  eschatological  opinion  which 
fct  the  present  day  actively  compete  for  the  assent  of  believers 
Christianity.  They  are,  I  believe,  three  in  number,  and 
lone  of  thorn,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  corresponds  with  the 
ense  of  the  early  Christian  Church  ;  while  one  at  least  not  only 
leparts  from  it,  but  seems  to  strike  at  the  root  principles  of  Chris- 
^an  philosophy  as  they  are  conceived  by  Butler. 

There  has  never  been  any  period  or  condition  of  the  Church 
in  which  Christian  thought  did  not  associate  the  future  condition 
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of  wicked  men  with  suffering.    With  this  snffering  then  m 
associated  no  doctrine  or  prospect  of  relief,  bj  a  preponderuoerf 
writers  so  enormous  as  to  leave  outside  their  band  no  moretlm 
n  remnant  hardly  appreciable  or  risible.    It  is  common  to  nae  tb 
phrase  "aionian  "  or  "eternal"  as  to  this  snffering,  bat  the  ids 
had  not  been  elaborately  formnlated,  and  the  word  coDTejedAi 
sense  of  a  term  indefinite  rather  than  of  one  properly  infinite 
Modern  usage  and  experience  have  effected  a  great  pnctial 
change  in  the  sense  we  attach  to  the  term  "eternal" ,  and  lUi 
change  in  tlie  basis  has  made  a  profound  change  also  in  thi 
doctrine,  combined  as  it  has  been  not  only  with  the  tacit  W 
general  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  immortality,  but  viA 
tlie  obtrusion  of  this  philosophical  opinion  upon  the  Chriitia 
religion  as  being,  in  the  view  of  many,  an  article  of  faith.    8a^ 
indeed,  is  the  popular  idea  which  now  takes  it  for  certaiaufB 
article  of  faith — first,  that  the  wicked  will  have  an  endless  esit' 
ence,  and,  secondly,  that  that  endless  existence  will  bean  ezistmet 
of  endless  torment.     The  change  seems  due  to  two  causes :  1.  il>0 
adoption  from  philosophy  into  theology  of  the  notion  of  naturu 
immortality  ;  2.   the  formulation  and  distension  of  the  ides  f£ 
eternity.     Let  ns  bear  these  things  in  mind  while  proceeding  V^ 
bring  into  near  view  the  prevailing  schemes  of  modern  thought 
on  this  great  subject. 

The  opinion  truilitionally  established  respecting  eternal  pnn- 
iHhmont  lias  not  had  in  the  present  generation  any  more  learned 
or  more  temperate  advocate  than  Dr.  Pusey,*  who  also  derived 
advantage  from  the  high  flown  and  unmeasured  language  of  the 
work  on  "  Eternal  Life  "  which  he  opposed.  He  does  not,  I 
think,  enter  upon  the  question  of  natural  immortality,  nor  upon 
the  gradual  unlocking  or  unfolding  of  the  signification  of 
the  word  "  eternal "  ;  nor  supply  a  strictly  definite  answer  to  the 
(pu'stion  which  is  propounded  by  the  title  of  his  work.  But  he 
contests  the  ])ropoBition3  which  I  have  cited  from  various  writen 
OS  to  the  absence  of  a  strict  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  before 
the  time  of  Origcn.  He  looks  upon  Origenism  as  an  isolated 
fact ;  docs  not  admit  that  it  was  largely  or  weightily  supported, 
and  conceives  that  it  was  condemned  by  the  entire  Church, 
through  the  medium  of  several  local  councils  taken  together; 
apparently  proceeding  upon  the  maxim  that  a  combination  of 

*  "  What  is  i^f  Faith  as  to  Everlasting  PunishmttU."  Loodon  Mid  Ozfoid,  IMS. 
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i\  cooDcils  not  contradicted  by  other  councils  amouuts  to  an 
tnivvrsal  acceptance  and  binds  the  entire  Church. 

He  conceJTea  that  Origeniam  was  unuecesaarily  brought  npin 
le  Fifth  General  Council,  throogh  the  gratuitous  desire  of  Jus- 
tinian to  meddle  in  controverted  theology.'  He  makes  but  a 
limited  admission  even  in  the  case  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa'a  en- 
irt«ining  some  ideas  that  leaned  ia  the  direction  of  Origen. 
»ys,  however,  after  describing  the  final  hell,  that  "no  one 
"can  love  would  be  there. "f  He  commends  (apparently)  the 
languageof  Cardinal  Newman  :"  What  we  cannot  aooept  .  .  .  is 
that  man's  probation  for  his  eternal  destiny  .  ,  .  continnes 
fter  this  life.  "J  And  he  appears  to  sum  up  his  judgment  on 
le  whole  matter  in  a  question  evidently  involvingan  affirmation  : 
How  do  we  know  that  Almighty  God  has  cast  into  lidl  a  single 
}a1,  of  which  Hu  does  not  know,  in  His  absolute  knowledge,  that 
Inderany  circumstances  it  would  continue  to  resist  the  law,  and 
eject  the  love,  of  God."§  And  he  adds  with  tender  feeling 
jd  wise  judgment:  "He  can  reconcile  His  own  attributes,  if  we 
)id«  His  time"  ;  thus  evidently  implying  that  there  is  somewhat 
nnsolved  difficulty  in  the  scheme  of  ideas  which  he  has  been 
tpounding.  In  1728,  Dr.  Thomas  Burnett  published  his  "De 
^tatu  Mortiiorum  ac  Renurgentinm  Tractatus";  a  work  of  great 
ability  published  in  Latin  by  him  in  or  before  1728,  translated 
and  so  republished  in  English  after  his  death  in  1738.  Dr. 
phomaa  Burnett  did  not  possess  the  wido  learning  of  Dr.  Pusey, 
it  he  had  the  advantage  of  producing  his  work  as  an  historical 
treatise,  exempt  from  all  immediate  concern  with  controversy. 

He  propounds,  without  arguing  it,  the  natural  immortality  of 
^le  soul  dependenk'm  quidem  a  Deo,  sed  vi  el  prinoipiis  suae 
tturae  originariae.\  His  favorite  statement  is  that  the  pains  of 
10  lust  in  the  world  to  come  are  neither  finite  nor  infinite,  bnt  in- 
definite.^ He  claims  mostly  as  not  holding  tho  nnmitigated 
}ctrine  of  eternal  punishment  or  as  treating  leniently  deviation 
>m  it,  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Irenseus,  Lactantius,  the  two 
O  regoriea  of  Nysaa  and  Nazianzu m,  Jerome,  and  even  An gusti  ne.  ** 
He  cites  the  words  of  St.  Jerome:  Sciendum  quod  Judicium 
)ei  non  possit  scire  hunutna  fraifihfait,  nee  de  pmnarum  mugni- 

*  Vnmn.  p>i««  m.    (  thUL,  pane  (.    t  tbld..  pure  8.    I  Ibid  ,  paire  181. 

t"  Oe  Statu  Mariuorum  ac  RcxaroeuliuM  7Vae(a(lM."     London,  Ed.  t,  170, 

X.,  p.  301,    ♦•  Ibid.,  p.  SOS. 
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tudifie  at  que  mensiira  ferre  sententiam  qum  Domini  a4  arhitr\ 
derelicta  e»t..    He  oitea  the  phrase  of  St.  Augustine  for  the  mikle 
tciichera,  " doctorcs   miaericorden"      He   laments    the    carek 
iacomploteaesa  which  many  »illow  themselvea  in  the  process  of 
thinking.      Few,    be  aays,    examine   the    things    themselves 
they  look  only  at  the  images  of  the  things  ;  which  in  their  verj 
solves  we  shall  see  when  God  removes  the  veil,  partim  sub  occast 
ktijus  mundi,  phnius  autein  in/uiuro.*    He  tjiunts  the  omnia 
cience  of   large  bodies  of  theologians ;   that  is  to  say,   the 
ignorance  of  their  ignorance.     He  recommends   to  teach    thi 
immortality  of    the  soul,   the    resurrection    of    the  dead, 
ward  and  penalty  according  to  works  and  characters  in  the  futur 
world,  with  the  great  conflagration  and  the  return  of  the  Kingdoi 
of  Ciirist.     Beyond  these  limits  let  ns  study  mutual  assistarK 
and  indulgence.     No  railing  controversy  upon  matters  quae   no 
plane  et  aperto  doceri  nolnit  Deus  in  hoc  statu.     Intolerance  il 
such  a  matter  is  the  commission   of  a  great  offence  in  the  act 
correcting  a  small  one.t 

Heappears,  however,  rejiUy  to  have  practised  within  himself  thI 
abstinence  which  he  recommends,  and  he  adopts  neither  of  the 
theories  which  have  their  own  respective  trains  of  adherent 
those  of  universalism  and  conditional  immortality.     He  severely 
however,  censures  Buch  persons  as  seem  to  gloat  over  pictures 
the  misery  of  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race,  and  thinks 
does  not  well  comport  with  the  character  of  Deity  to  ascribe 
God  the  formation  of  a  scheme  of  things  wherein  so  great  a  par 
of  reasonable  nature  is  entirely  cast  awayf.     I  cannot  but  look' 
upon  this  treatise  as  a  noteworthy  fact  in  the  history  of  declare4^_ 
opinions  on  this  difficult  subject.     Tennyson  has  said  that  it  i^H 
the  beat,  or  of  the   best,  in  our  nature  which  anxiously  desirea 
the  restitution  of  the  lost. 


'  The  wish,  that  of  the  Uving  whole. 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  ^ave, 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul  r  "9 


4 


This  great  poet  adds  to  his  fine  and  singularly  caltivated  gen> 
iusagreatphilosophical  insight  with  which  the  " In  Memoriam"  im 


•  "De  statu  Mortuorumac  Resumcnlium  Traetalua, 
ll.paeoSlO. 

)  ;bi<I..  pp.  310-4.    I  Ibid.,  p.  307. 
i  •'  In  JUtmoriam,''  LV. 
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arged  throughont.  A  declaration,  then,  of  this  kind,  procoed- 
ii  from  such  an  authority,  calls  for  close  consideration. 
Justice  to  him  requires  that,  in  tlie  first  place,  we  should  dia- 
miss  the  idea  that  the  thing  tlius  to  be  desired  in  compliance 
with  the  promptings  of  our  better  nature  is  the  prolongation  of 
wicked  fxidtonco  in  conjunction  with  enjoyment.  That  dieiieu- 
8»tton  which  tuisociutcs  sin  with  suffering  is  a  supreme  law  of  the 
noivorse,  and  he  that  rebels  against  it  rebels  against  the  moral 
order.  To  reverse  that  order,  to  associate  virtue  permanently 
with  pain,  and  wickedness  with  pleasure  or  joy,  is  to  establish 
Bomelhing  worse  than  moral  chaos  ;  it  is  to  establish  that  which 
could  only  be  established  under  the  Zend,  were  Ahrimaa  to  cou- 
^Bner  and  extinguish  Ormuzd. 
^^K  Is  tlien  tlie  desidemmlum  propounded  to  as  somewhat  of  thi^ 
^^pBhioa :  That  we  should  all  long  earnestly  to  see  all  evil  wiped 
^^R»t  from  the  universe  ?  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  one  whose 
heart  is  without  a  chord  responsive  to  this  desire.  But  let  us 
observe  that  it  covers  a  great  deal ;  that  it  seems  to  carry  us 
almost  beyond  oar  deptli  ;  that  hesitation  and  misgiving  may 
naturally  arise  if  we,  so  infinitesimally  puny  as  we  are,  in  the  face 
of  the  Almighty  Author,  are  invited  to  concentrate  our  thought 
and  to  consecrate  largely  our  euiotion,  to  this  more  thau  heroic 
remedy  for  the  disease  of  all  creation;  wben,  in  the  first  place, 
the  best  exercise  of  all  our  powers  is  called  for  in  the  limitation 
and  prevention  of  evil  at  our  doors  and  within  them,  aye,  in  the 
very  apple  of  oar  own  eyes  ;  and  when,  secondly,  we  have  no  out- 
look into  the  universe  at  large,  and  no  knowledge,  except  at  one 
narrow  and  remote  corner,  of  the  conditions  under  which  its  im- 
mense machinery  is  arranged  and  governed. 

We  seem  to  know,  and  to  hold  with  some  firmness  of  grfup 
the  kuowlodge,  that  the  invasion  and  activity  of  sin  are  not  Iim> 
itod  in  their  range  to  the  race  of  Adam,  or  to  beings  who  wear 
the  human  form.  Unhappily,  even  in  the  lower  orders  of  crea- 
tion we  perceive  what,  if  it  does  not  fully  accomplish  the  idea  of 
n,  Bcema  to  correspond  under  the  conditions  of  a  lower  nature 
th  what  would  be  sin  in  ahigher  one.  If  we  admit  the  aathor- 
ity  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  are  at  once  supjilied  with  a  cloud  of  tes- 
timonies to  the  destructive  energy  of  him.  or  them,  whose  name  is 
Legion.  The  temperauQe  of  the  Cbristiau  Church  has  not  laid  upon 
the  iodividaal  conscience  the  obligation,  as  we  believe  in  Qod  so 
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also  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  God's  great  adversary, 
presume  that  most  Christiaus^  who  watch  with  any  care  theiri 
mental  and  inward  experience,  are  but  too  well  convinced 
they  have  to  do  with  "principalities  and  powei-s,  theralers  c 
darkness  of  this  world  "  *;  that  they  aro  beset  by  a  ^reatpeTBOO 
scheme  of  evil  agency,  under  which  metliod  atid  vigilance,  em- 
ploying whatever  bad  moans,  or  even  good,  will  serve  their  p^^ 
poae.  are  raised  in  their  work  of  seduction  and  ruin  to  what  seemB 
a  terrible  perfection.  Now  I  must  suppose  that  the  words  of  Ten- 
nyson advisedly  extend  to  the  reclamation  of  these  unhappy  being 
I  do  not  say  that  their  pre-eminence  in  evil  gives  them  a  prefer 
ble  claim  to  deliverance,  but  that  what  we  are  bound  by  the  \»t\ 
of  our  nature  to  desire  for  our  own  race  we  must  also  desire  for 
all  those  invested  with  a  like  title  to  sympathy,  as  the  intelligent, 
sinning,  and  suffering  creatures  of  Aliuiglity  God.  Yet,  from  tlie 
precipitancy,   shallowness,    and   Buporficiulity   of  thought,  with 
which  this  moat  grave  subject  is  often  approached,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  many  of  those  who  have  treated  it  have  never  faced  it* 
broader  aspects,  or  taken  any   careful   measure  of   the  demands 
that  reason  inexorably  binds  up  with  the  principleson  which  tbey 
found  their  argument.     For  meagre  indeed  would  be  the  flcbefflC 
of  thought  which,  entertaining  a  keen  sympathy  for  the  fallen  of 
our  own  flesh  and  blood,  had  no  room  to  spare  for  others,  andleflj 
to  their  fate  all  who  beyond  those  narrow  limits  had  fallen  int 
the  same  calamity. 

The  real  questiou  is  not  whether  we  should  desire  the  recoverj 
of  lost  souls,  for  which  nature,  as  it  is  represented  by  Tennyson, 
cries  out,  but  whether  this  should  bo  the  ruling  or  foremost  ide» 
with  which  we  are  habitually  to  contemplate  the  great  subjeojS 
of  the  final  judgment.  The  difficulty  is  that  it  seems  to  be  ^1 
taking  into  our  own  hands  the  tremendous  question  of  the  read- 
justment of  a  disordered  world,  with  no  knowledge  except  as  to 
a  very  small  part  of  the  case,  and  without  capacity,  so  far  un 
experience  in  matters  of  moral  action  and  judgment  teaches  ul 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  whole.  Is  there  no  preferabli 
alternative  ?  Is  it  beyond  a  hope  to  iiud  a  form  of  thongl 
which,  without  shutting  the  door  on  any  of  onr  aympathie 
leaves  to  the  Supreme  Governor  the  ordering  of  His  own  gorer 
ment?    Those  sympathies  can  require  no  apology,  when 
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llect  how  tlioy  swayed  the  soul  of  the  Redeemer  ivs  he  re- 
lect«d  ou  the  calamities  that  the  perrerseness  of  siu  was  about  to 
iring  upon  Jerusalem.*  But  have  wo  do  faith  in  His  justice,  in 
3am  goodness,  in  His  power  and  will  to  harmonize  the  two  ? 
3are  we  crer  taken  measure  of  our  own  total  incapacity  to  esti- 
oaie  moral  actions  with  exactitude  —  an  impotence  so  gross, 
;hAt  tio  prudent  man  will  in  cases  of  this  kind  over  form  any 
)ejrond  n  provisional  judgment  on  the  deeds  of  our  fellow-men  ? 
The  judge  on  the  bench,  if  he  be  wise,  will  not  hold  it  for  certain 
Jut  he  himself  stands  better  before  God  than  the  criminal  in  the 
look.  Let  Ds  remember  that  the  rnle  for  us  is  "Judge  not"; 
and  we  niay  be  helped  in  the  observance  of  this  rnle,  by  recollect- 
ing that  there  is  One  who  judges,  and  who  always  judges  right. 

It  may  be  pro])or  to  offer  a  few  words  on  the  mode  now  gen- 
erally adopted  of  construing  the  word  "death"  in  connection  with 
tiie  lot  of  the  wicked  in  tiie  future  state. 

(n  the  first  place,  we  may  observe  that  it  does  not  cover  the 
e  case  :  for  other  words,  commonly  signifying  the  termina- 
of  an  existence,  are  also  employed  in  this  connection;  as,  for 
iple,  when  we  are  enjoined  to  fear  Him,  who  is  able  to  de- 
j  both  body  and  soul  in  hell.  This  double  destruction  ia 
Meed  in  contrast  with  a  single  destruction,  that  of  the  body, 
|Bob  is  nnqucslionably  absolute,  and  which  therefore  must,  as 
^tay  be  argued,  have  the  same  meaning. 

In  the  second  place,  it  may  bo  noticed  that  this  method  of 
^if^iertfiusis  is  one  never  applied  to  human  affairs,  unless  it  be  in 
^|08e  avowedly  figurative,  and  in  cases  only  such  as  imply  a 
^^bonement,  not  a  cancellation,  of  the  final  catastrophe. 
^^B^kcis,  thirdly,  another  incident  of  this  method  of  interpreta- 
■OTKch  appears  to  have  received  less  attention  than  it  deserves. 
It  will  not  be  denied  that,  in  its  primary  meaning,  "death"  is  a  word 
that  conveys  a  single  idea.  It  means  the  conclusion  of  some  exis- 
tence; it  may  be  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  always  something  must 
ooDclnde.  It  means  no  less  than  that  one  thing,  and  no  more. 
But  when  we  examine  the  peculiar  process  to  which  the  word  is 
submitted  in  connection  with  eschatology,  we  seem  to  find  not 
only  that  the  old  idea  of  the  word  gives  place  to  something  new, 
but  that  an  old  idea  which  was  single  is  succeeded  by  a  new  idea 
viiich  is  double.     When  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  declared  to 
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Car  thdr  doom,  tlie  meaaiog,  u  ii 
ttkegei,  m  mat  oalr  titai  tkey  viD  ■nrife,  and  ratrire  foirefiir, 
but  that  ihtf  ^m  wmrwita  oadcr  a  doaUe  ooodition^  ftni,  that  ot 
I  ia  vidndnoi^  and  Hoeodlj  of  ao»-«xtea«TCv 
[BOB  in  saS»rmg.  There  ejppon  ^ 
be  t«iMUitad  hara  a  good  deal  of  dxiScalt  j.  If  ve  are  told  thdt 
life  in  Ukb  wamatr  mgai§m  is  the  fatare  itata  both  the  goodaev 
of  the  cighleoaaaid  the  eajoyawBt  oonaeqaent  opoo  that  ipwd* 
■ea,  I  deaor  to  the  propoation.  The  life  promieed  u  nnioe 
vith  God,  vhich  ii  nnioQ  with  geodaeM.  Enjoyinent  ai^  be  iti 
ioaepanble  aeeident,  bat  it  b  not  the  Udng  Unified ;  whena^ 
in  the  ooatroTcc^  oooceming  the  wicked,  eTer7thiDg  is  madi 
and  oiidenlood  to  turn  apoo  their  eaflenng,  and  the  eterni"  ' 
their  vioe  ia  little  heard  of,  and  oertainlj  is  not  the  idea  t 
priniarily  or  proouneotlj  aofgected  to  the  mind.* 

We  fir»t  beoome  aoqnaioted,  not  with  aioniof,  bot  with  aunt. 
M  far  back  as  in  Homer.  It  ia  oaed  eigbt  time*  in  the  "  lii&d," 
and  fire  io  the  "  Odjsaey*;  most  commonly  it  is  the  simple  eqciv* 
&lent  of  the  L^tin  vita^  and  the  Engli^  ''life/'  relatiretoAmso. 
Oocanon&llj  it  means  the  heart  or  flower  of  life  :  especially  in  tb« 
address  of  Andromache  to  the  dead  Heotorrf 

avtp,  an'  aicovoi  vios  ayXeo. 

Here  the  effect  of  ax  aiayos  is  that  Hector  (who  wasi 
donbtedly  in  his  prime)  is  cut  away  not  only  from  life,  bat  from 
the  flower  of  life.  The  claase  in  Psalm  lOi,  2i,  comes  near  it  :j 
"Take  me  not  away  in  the  midsi  of  my  days."  We  come  oe 
in  classical  Greek  to  the  adjective  axonios.  But  the  Homeric  as 
of  the  word  shows  viridly  that  the  word  is  essentially  relatiTl 
rather  than  absolute.  It  is  the  aion  of  somebody  or  something  j 
not  abstract,  not  au  exact  counterpart  of  mors  or  of  the  Kngliiti' 
"death."  With  lapse  of  time  comes  a  modification  of  the  sense;  aud^ 
the  meanings  are  given  for  it^J  Ituting  for  an  age,  perpetual,  i 
lasting,  eternal.  In  the  Nomoi  of  Plato,  the  Maker  forms 
hutuun  being  to  be  avooXiOpov.  .  .  .  aW  ovk  aioiyiorfi 
tfivx/fy  Kat  odpia,  Kadaitip  6t  Kara  vofiov  orres  Ot6t^\ 
where  the  diatinction  sGems  to  be  taken  between  survival  and 
immortality  ;  our  soul  survives  the  death  wo  kuow  of,  bat  dcatb 


•  Olibsaseu,  "  Dt  tionijteailant  vacta  ^o)//  in  LibrU  N.  T„"  sbowt  that  it  ine4ai 
not  btpplDOMi  but  life;  and  obMrrm:  Vt>t>orum  notio  raritmimt  m%MipU* ttt. 
t  11.,  XXlv .,  T8&.    1  Ulddeii  &  tioott.  in  toe.    0  ytrmoi,  P-  SOi. 
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corner  at  all  to  the  acknowledged  gods,  who  have  an  indo- 
le existence.  But  I  have  not  seen  in  classical  Greek  any 
either  the  adjective  or  the  substantive  for  eternity  in  the 
t,  if  we  take  the  distinction  between  an  expanse  of  time, 
cb  no  piutictilar  limit  is  attached,  and  a  substantive 
tT>  consisting  of  time  ceaselessly  prolonged.  Mr.  De 
ncey.  who  was  both  scholar  and  philosopher,  hfis  written  a 
on  this  word,  and  he  says,  apparently  with  much  truth  : 
I  exact  amount  of  the  duration  expressed  by  our  ceon  depends 
ther  upon  the  particular  subject  which  yields  the  (son." 
ia  "  ihe  duration  or  cycle  of  existence  which  belongs  to  any 
.  .  in  right  of  its  genua."*  An  approximate  reu- 
g  of  the  word  aionios  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  "  life-long." 
tifl  be  the  sense  of  Scripture,  then  the  phrase  as  used  in  the 
jleof  Matthew  xxv.  simply  throws  us  back  upon  the  question, 
is  the  ordained  life  of  the  soul  ?  Is  it  limited,  or 
by  its  nature  extended  without  end  ?  The  adjective 
lend  itself  either  way.  That  to  which  it  will  not 
(unless  its  meaning  have  undergone  some  vital  change 
le. Greek  of  the  Now  Testament)  is  the  idea  of  a  period 
h  is  affected  by  any  limit  unless  it  be  that  of  the  ordained 
►f  the  subject  immeJiatoly  in  question.  Some  change  it 
inly  may  have  undergone  :  it  would  be  hazardous  on  my 
to  define  the  amount.  Schleutner  discusses  the  word  with 
in  his  lexicon,  but  he  can  only  say  the  meaning  is  to  be 
Bred  in  each  passage  where  it  is  used  from  the  context,  the 
tion  of  the  writer,  the  things  and  persons  placed  before  us. 
11  iucey  conceives  thatan  ambiguous  term  is  purposely  employed 
ripture  in  order  to  evade.f  we  may  rather  say  to  >eil,  the 
ion.  We  have  before  as  this  inevitable  consideration  :  a 
ihment  which  was  iiself  strictly  comformable  to  the  popular 
Option  of  eternity  might  have  been  set  down  in  terms  which 
d  have  precluded  debate  upon  the  meaning  ;  and  a  veiling  or 
ing,  or  what  may  be  called  an  open  phrase,  has  been  judged 
meet  for  the  purpose  with  which  the  Gospel  was  written. 
the  doctrine  of  natural  immortality  authoritatively  declared 
iripture,  then  indeed  the  sense  of  the  phrase  would  be  one 
ntely  closed. 
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There  are  two  theories,  which  principally  contest  the  field  it| 
tho  present  dav  witu  the  widespread  and  once  almost  undUpute 
traditional  theory.     Of  these  that  which  is  torraod  the  doctrii 
of  conditional   imraorlality  has  perhaps  the   larger   nomber 
adht>ront3,  and  seems  to  be  the  bettor  entitled  to  claim  kind 
with  the  orthodox.     It  begins  by  renoaiicing  the  opinion 
natural  immortality,  and  takes  firm  ground  when   denying  to  il 
authority  or  countenance   from  the  Holy  Scriptures.     On 
other  hand,  it  renonnces  the  conception  of  an  existence  prolong 
without   limit  in   the  endurance  of  torment.      But   il  neith« 
teaches,  uor  approximates  to  the  notion  of,  an  eitiuciion  immt«dii 
ately  consequent  either  upon  death  or  upon  tho  day  of  jadgmctit 
It  does  not  attempt  to  find  a  particular  limit  for  the  ordaine 
period  of  suffering  ;  bat  holds  that  it  is  limited  by  the  luiture* 
the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  that  sin  is  a  poison  i 
which  the  vital  forces  of  the  soul  must  in  the  end  giro  wayl 
passing  into  sheer  extinction.     It   protests  against  the  cnrres 
method  of  interpretation,  which  assigns  to  "death"  in  the 
Testament  the  meaning  not  of  a  cessation  of  existence,  but  i 
an  existence  prolonged  withont  limit  in  a  state  of  misery.    An 
it  insists  upon  recovering  for  the  word  that  idea  of  a  termination 
which  dwells  in  it  as  its  central  essence.     Ethically,  the  destrtiti 
tive  nature  of  sin  against  God  is    taken  as  the  hwsia  of 
scheme  of  ideas;  and  it  claims  to  work  according  to  n.t 
laws,  in  propounding,  as  the  eventual  solution  of  the  pro; 
not  suffering  withont  any  end  for  the  wicked,  but  the  extinction 
of  their  being  at  such  time  as  the  providence  of  God  shall 

For  reasons  which  I  have  not  been  able  tu  discover,  t  i 
of  Conditionalism  (of  which  I  am  not  recommending  the  accei 
ance)  is  sometimes  rejected  by  writers  on  the  side  of  the  f  i 
opinion  with  greater  emphasis  than  tho  far  more  dariiii; 
of   Universalism.      Yet  it  seems  hardly   conceivable  that,  il 
theory  so  clean-cut  had   been   the  true  mind  of  the  revelat 
designed  to  teach  and  to  restore  mankind,  its  discovery  shoo 
have  been  withheld  until  so  late  a  period  in  the  history  of  tfatf^ 
Christian  Chnrch. 

The  speculation  of  Orlgen  in  favor  of  universal  restoratif 
apparently  intended  by  hintself  for  the  schools,  has  in  our 
been  extensively  revived  coram  populo-     The  revival  may  bi 
been  to  a  large  extent  vague  and  declamatory,  or  feeble,  tiz 
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commonplace;  and  it  huB  exhibited  but  little  evidence  of  mascii- 
Hlie  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  full  conditions  of  the  formidable 
problem.     Yet  it  preaeutg  to  us  oousiJerablo  diingers  by  reasoji  of 
tbu  fact  that  it  htis  enlisted,  ao  to  speak,  ii  suborned   witness  on 
\ta  behalf.     That  suboriiod  witness  is  the  world  of  to-day  which, 
linst  the  unseen  world,  has  acquirod  a  vast  incieaae  of  force 
tliu  increase  of  wealtli  and  the  nutltipiicution  of  material 
ttnd    eocinl   enjoyments,    auaocompanied  by  any   countervailing 
imtilus  to   the  life  of  faith,  aud  also  largely  favored  by  the 
ruul  spirit  of  division  still  largely  prevalent  among  Christians. 
Tbu  theory,  known  by  the  name  of  Uuiversalism,  docs  not 
ftny  that  punishment  is  due  as  an  appropriate  consequence  to 
roog-doing.     It  does  !»ot  even  define  any  particular  measure  of 
lanttty,  quality,  or  duration,  as  the  limit  of  what  justice  will 
to  be  administered.     And  it  concedes  the  proposition  that 
Ity  awaits  the  wicked  after  death.     But  it  seems  to  view 
retribution  rather  as  a  sentence  delivered,  so  to  speak^  from  the 
bench,  aud  administered  ab  extra,  than  as  an  inherent  eUcct  of  a 
^cwtue  outurally  producing  it.     So  regarding  the  puius  of  the 
pturo.  it  proceeds  to  argue  that  an  intinite  debt  cannot  be  con- 
ited  in  a  finite,  aud  indeed  a  very  narrowly  bounded,  time.    It 
kerefore  protests  against  unlimited  penal  results  from  limited 
)Oes;  and  propounds  that  when  tlie  debt  is  ]iaid,  the  good- 
of  God,  finding  the  sole  b»r  removed,  will  secure  the  uni- 
rersal  happiness  of  mankind.     And  some  at  least  have  not  failed 
rceive  that  the  premises  of  this  argument  are  wider  than  its 
iLision  ;    that,  as  Origen  may  have  perceived,  they  include 
every  creature  lapsed  from  righteousness;  that  "  the  devil  aud 
liiaangcU"*  in  consequence  have  a  certain  prospect  of  escape 
from  the  lot  prepared  as  the  reward  of  their  obstinate  and  ruinous 
misiloing.     And,  what  may  seem  strange,  it  is  included  in  the 
■*'"'Me  of  these  reasoners  that  the  future  fate  of  fallen  angels  is 
•  ied  in  a  revelation  made  to  the  children  of  men. 
Upon  this  scheme  of  Uuiversalism  or  Restitutionism,  although 
it  be   the  speculation  of  a  great   man,  I  cannot  but   speak  in 
torm$   of    repngimnce,    on   the    following    grounds.       It    pro- 
ceeds in  utter  contempt  of  the  solemn  docliirHtions  of  our  Lord, 
who  has  supplied  us  for  ourgrcater  security  with  two  declarations 
bearing  ou  this  subject  that  are  surely  of  profound  importance. 


MMtlMwXZV..  u. 


First,  there  is  a  form  of  sin  which  is  called  the  ein  agai 
Holy  Qhost,  which  cluarly  brings  home  to  us  that  we  have 
capiicitj  of  spiritual  suicide.  The  quenching  of  thu  spirit.*  tl 
lying  to  tho  Holy  Ghost.f  which  are  so  terrible,  lead  ns  !- 
step  to  a  yet  more  deadly  condemnation.  There  is  n  sin 
not  be  pardoned.  This  sin  is  formally  described  in  each  of  tbi 
three  synoptic  Gospels,  and  plainly  referred  to  by  the  foarl 
Bvangolist,  Saint  John,  when  in  his  first  epistle  ho  declares  th 
there  is  a  sin  unto  death  which  he  declines  to  include  in  the  geo 
oral  rule  of  prayer  for  the  pardim  of  sin. J  The  fullest  of  liie 
three  synoptical  notices  is  that  of  St.  Matthew  §  :  "All  manner  of 
sin  and  bhtsphemy  sbull  be  forgiven  onto  men,  bnt  the  blasphciuT 
against  the  Holy  Uhost  shull  not  be  forgiven  unto  men. 
And  whosover  spcaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall 
be  forgiven  him  ;  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  li  ij 
Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neicinr 
in  the  world  to  come."  The  declaration  is,  as  it  were,  cased  in 
aiTnor  by  being  made  to  reach  over  our  whole  existence.  That 
existence  reaches  over  two  worlds  ;  and  forgiveness  can  never  1», 
neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come.)  Even  mon 
stringent,  if  possible,  is  the  second  declaration  :  "  Bettor  had  it 
been  for  that  man  if  he  had  never  been  born."l  The  theory  be- 
fore us  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  flat  contradiction  of  a  divint 
utterance  clothed  with  peculiar  solemnity.  If  our  existence  i« 
measured  out  in  simple  duration  and  if  the  largest  conceiTable 
amount  and  highest  quality  of  sin  is  only  to  be  visited  wilh  « 
finite  share  of  that  duration  beyond  which  lies  a  stretch  of  hsppj 
existence  reaching  into  immeasurable  distance,  then,  as  tbe 
infinite  exceeds  the  finite,  the  sinner  who  commits  the  sin  is  noti 
loser  but  a  great  gainer  by  coming  into  the  sphere  of  living 
entities.  To  presume  upon  over-riding  the  express  declanitiotu 
of  the  Lord  Himself,  delivered  upon  His  own  authority,  is  sir 
to  break  up  revealed  religion  in  its  very  groundwork,  aiiU  '.- 
substitute  for  it  a  flimsy  speculation,  spun  like  the  spider's  web 
by  the  private  spirit,  and  about  as  little  capable  aa  that  w 
bearing  the  strain  by  which  the  false  is  to  be  severed  fro 
true. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that   those  who   prefer  their 

•  I.  These,  v..  19.  t  Acr»  V.,  %.  J  I.  John  V  ,  18. 
(Mall.  Xtl.,3t.  ?;  Mitrk  III  ,  28;  Lukn  XII  ID. 
1  MMk  X..tt.    II  Malt.  XXVI..  IM:  MftrK  XIV.,  31. 
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fancies  to  the  eolema  declarations  of  tLo  Lord,  ebould  also  prefer 
thciu  to  the  lessbtu  of  lifo  aud  fact,  and  to  all  true  and  searching 
philosophy  of  human  nature.     If  there  bo  one  fact  more  largely 
and  solidly  established   by  exporieucc  than  any  other,  it  is,  apart 
from  all  con troveray  aa  to  the  relative  weight  of  environment  and 
endowment,  that  conduct  is  the  instrument  by  which  character  is 
formed,  and  that  habit  systomaticall}'  pursued  tends  to  harden 
into  6xity.     This  is  testified  by  what  is  so  often  said  in  the  case 
of  new  ideas  and  methods,  that  it  is  idle  to  teach  such  things  to 
the  old,  and  that  real  progress  is  only  to  be  made  by  impressing 
them  apon  the  elastic  aud  malleable  minds  of  a  new  generation. 
l*be  settled  laws  of  our  nature  are  the  corner  stones  of  our  educa- 
tion, us  well  as  the  landmarks  of  our  Creator's  will  concerning  us; 
frona  them  we  are  enabled  to  comprehend  the  dispensation  under 
lieh  we  live,  and  to  turn  it  to  account.     Bat  here   there  has 
en  a  tribe,  it  might  perhaps  be  said,  of  philosophasters,   who 
UB  that  the  experience  of  mankind  tested  tiirough  so  many 
teratioiia  is  illnsion,  aud  that  its  lessons  are  henceforth  to  be 
backwards.     They  rely  upon  the  guidance  of  an  inner  sense 
vouchsafed  to  them  after  it  has  been  withheld  from  all  tbeir  fellow 
itures,  for  even  the  heathen  mind  in  the  extremities  of  its  bt- 
Iderment  and  need  did  not  catch  at  a  straw  as  if  it  were  a  prop, 
practise  npon  itself  under  the  notion  of  a  supreme  enlighten- 
it  a  superlative  trick   of  self-delusion.     I  do   not  deny  that 
ire  are  those  who,  having  appointed  themselves  to  the  bencvo- 
^t  labor  of  reforming  the  universe,  may,  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
I,  attain  even  to  this  height  of  mental  excess,  but  I  hold  that, 
|d«6troying  the  foundations  of  our  belief  in  the  observed  facts 
Fhnm.nn  nature,  they  are  destroying  the  foundations  of  every 
lor  belief,  their  own  favorite  scheme  included. 
But  farther.    Such  mental  freaks  cannot  be  indulged  with- 
producing  wider  consequences  than  any  that  their  anthors 
ro  intended.     These  inventors  are  revolutionists  not  only  as 
towards  the  dispensation  we  live  under,  but  as  towards  human 
ire  itself,  and  all  the  modes  in  which  it  is  rationally  impelled 
ition,  or  guided  in  pursuing  it.    It  is  remarkable  that  this 
tcheuie  is  not  commonly  a  plan  for  the  reformation  of  cliaracter, 
the  cessation   of  penalty  as  a  natural  consequence ;  but 
Iher  a  repeal  of  penalty,  with  reformation  of  character  playing 
[  altogether  secondary  part :   at  the  very  best  a  reformation 
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Twelve  vears  ago,  whea  the  Transvaal   deputation  came  to 

'LondoQ  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  treaty  of  1881  set  aside  and 

anew  one  pat  in  its  place,  I  repeatedly  met  Paul  KrQger,  the 

[President  of  the  South  African  Republic;  General  Smit,  who  had 

defeated  the  English  troops  at  Majnba  Hill  ;   and  the  Rev.  S.  J. 

Do  Toit,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.      On  one  occasion 

lit  was  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Clark,  who  for  some  time  acted  as  Con- 

'gnl-General  of  the  Kepublic  in  England,  and   haa  been  for  years 

a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van 

Blokland   was  then  also   present,  a   member   of  the  House  of 

Deputies  in  the  Netherlands,   and    during    several    years    its 

t Speaker.    He  is  now  the  plenipotentiary  envoy  of  the  South 

African  Eepublio  to  the  governments  of  several  Continental 

countries. 

Our  ititerconrse  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  when  I  was  alone 
with  the  members  of  the  deputation  and  their  companion  and 
secretary,  Mr.  Esselen,  was  of  the  friendliest  and  most  confi- 
dential kind.     In  1881  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  Executive 
of  the  Transvaal  Independence  Committee  in  London,  whose 
object   it  was   to  bring  about  the    restoration  of    the   rights 
of  the  oppre'ised  Boer  commonwealth.     Not  a  few  of  the  resolu- 
tions  tending  thereto  had  been  framed  by  me.     It  need,  there- 
fore, scarcely  bo  said  that  no  opportunity  was  lacking  for  learn- 
Bing  the  state  of  things  at  the  very  source.      My  symputhics  with 
™tbe  cause  of  a  free  country,  which  had  been  lawlessly  oveirun 
under  Lord  Beaconsfield  whilst  it  was  engaged  in  a  dangerous 
war  with  natives,  were  self-understood. 
^        Since  the  grave  complication  which  has  arisen  through  Dr. 
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Krflgcr'fl  personal  appearance.  I  found  him,  in  outward  look, 
a  simple  man  of  tho  people,  with  atroug,  homely  features,  ancL 
as  may  often  be  seen  araong  the  masses  in  the  Netherlands  and 
in  Lower  Germany,  ilis  otherwise  clean-shaven  face  was  framed 
by  bushy  whiskers  and  a  goatee  beard.  In  his  blue  eyes  there 
sparkled  a  strong  gleam  of  quiet  watchfulness.  The  whole  caste 
of  countenance  indicated  firmness  of  purpose.  As  the  grandson 
of  a  German,  he  bore  the  nnmistakeable  mark  of  his  descent.  In 
his  dres3  there  was  not  the  slightest  pretence  to  elegance,  but 
rather  utter  simplicity.  He  comfortably  smoked  bis  short  pipe 
with  miinifest  tranquillity  of  mind,  but  a  close  obserrer  could  not 
mistake  the  stubbornness  underlying  that  calm  behavior. 

General  Smit,  whose  name  is  connected  with  a  famed  his* 
torical  deed,  had  a  reserved  and  somewhat  reticent  manner. 
Full-bearded,  and  of  fine  traits,  he  was — so  I  heard — practically 
one-eyed,  but  in  the  sound  eye  left  to  him  there  waa  a  penetraU 
ing  glance.  He  seemed  to  be  wholly  a  man  of  action,  of  very  few 
words,  but  an  attentive  listener  withal.  Both  Mr.  Kruger  and 
bespoke  only  in  Dutch.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Du  Toit,  a  small,  dap(>er 
man,  of  darker  hue  than  his  companions,  showed  his  French 
Huguenot  blood  clearly  in  his  face  and  figure,  Ue  spoke 
English  with  perfect  ease,  and  also  knew  German  a  little.  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  he  could  not  converse  in 
the  tongue  of  his  ancestors  ;  but  the  Hugnenota  who,  centuries 
ago,  went  to  Holland,  and  from  there  to  the  Cape,  soon  became 
fully  merged  with  the  Dutch,  thus  losing  their  native  speech. 
Many  fumily  names  of  theirs  were  even  adapted  to  the  Teutonic 
language  of  tho  Hollanders,  so  that  their  origiaal  French  mean- 
ing is  only  recognizable  now  to  the  learned. 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  Dutch  spoken  and  written  in 
South  Africa  by  the  mass  of  the  population  of  Netherlandish 
origin  is  somewhat  different  from  the  tongue  of  Holland  itself.  At 
the  Cape,  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  in  Transvaal,  a  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  Dutch,  African  Dutch,  and  what  is,  oor» 
iously  enough,  simply  called  the  African  tongue.  By  the  first- 
named  word,  the  pure  and  genuine  Dutch  of  Holland  (A^i 
nuivere,  ecJite  Hollands  van  llollaml)  is  mount.  The  second 
word  refers  to  the  language  written  and  spoken  in  South  Africa 
by  the  more  cultivated  classes— a  language  very  close  to 
Dutch  proper,  yet  slightly  different  in  its  forms.     The  third 
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word,  "African,"  eigiiifies  the  peasant  dialect  of  the  Transvaal 
people.  Now,  to  that  dialect  most  desceudanta  of  those  who 
wer:>  driven  forth  repeatedly  into  the  wilderness  by  English  rale, 
cliug  very  tenaciously.  They  consider  it  a  meiins,  bo  to  say,  of 
^additionally  marking  their  own  national  character,  as  expressed 
their  republican  form  of  government. 

This  three-fold  shading-off  in  speech  has,  however,  its  disad- 

raiitages.     It  hus  acted   to  the  detriment  of  the  Dutch  language 

lin  general  j   the  spread   of  the  English    tongue,  which  is  not 

[h.'impered  by  such  internal  divicions,  having  been  rather  faeili- 

'  tated   thereby.     There   is  a  movement  now  on   foot  in  South 

Afripii  for  bringing  about  a  greater  equalization  in  the  written 

Dnich  language,  both  as  to  its  words  and  its  orthography. 

Being  able  to  read  the  speech  of  the  Netherlands,  I  had  no 
[difficulty  in  following  what  was  said  in  thai  tongue  by  Mr.  Du 
Toit.  In  Mr.  KrQger'a  remarks,  there  frequently  occurred 
Idiulect  eipressioDs  less  easily  understood;  but  then  the  perfect 
LBnglish  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instraction  was  at  hand,  and 
|i.hrough  him  the  conversation  was  mainly  conducted. 

On  the  subject  at  issue,  'tbere  was  of  course,  from  the  be- 
[ginning,  a  thorough  agreement.  I  have  always  prized  the  free 
institutions  of  England,  on  whose  shores,  in  dire  times  of  distress 
and  persecution,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  popular  cause  on  the 
.Continent,  I  had  found  safety  and  new  friends.  At  the  same  time 
|j  could  not  but  take  the  side  of  a  free  Commonwealth,  which, 
L-auder  a  reactionary  English  Government,  had  been  lawlessly 
[overthrown,  and  whose  burghers,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  words, 
[when  be  was  acting  as  leader  of  the  opposition,  were  "rightly 
[struggling  to  be  free." 

Mr.  Gladstone  called  it  a  dishonorable  and  an  insane  act  to 
endeavor  "governing  despotically  a  community  of  men  who 
never  were  under  our  despotic  power  before,"  who  were  "  Prot- 
estants in  religion,  Hollanders  in  origin,  vigorous  and  obstinate 
and  tenacious  in  character,  even  as  we  are  ourselves."  He  spoke 
of  "  England  being  in  the  strange  predicament  of  the  free  subjects 
of  a  Monarchy  going  to  coerce  the  free  subjects  of  a  Republic,  and 
to  cooipel  them  to  accept  a  citizenship  which  they  decline  and  re- 
llase."  This  was  said  at  the  end  of  1879  and  in  ihe  first  months  of 
L880,  on  the  ove  of  the  Liberals  coming  to  power  with  Mr.  Glad- 
Btone us  Prime  Minister. 
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Mr.  Chamberlsin.  now  th«  Miuist«r  for  the  Colonies,  onoe 
«poke  of  the  Uijers  as  of  "a  hoaiely.  inUafitrioas  nation,  aoi- 
tuttted  by  a  deep  and  even  stem  religious  sentimeot,  and  tbey  in- 
herit  from  tbeir  ancestors — the  men  who  won  the  independence 
of  Holland  from  the  oppressive  rule  of  Philip  II.,  of  Spain— 
lliey  inherit  from  them  their  unconquerable  lore  of  fre«dom  and 
liberty.  Are  not  these  qnalities  which  commend  themselves  to 
men  of  the  English  race  ?  Are  they  not  virtues  which  we  are 
prond  to  think  form  the  best  characteristics  of  the  English  race? 
These  men  settled  iu  the  Transvaal  in  order  to  escape  foreign 
rule.  They  had  had  many  quarrels  with  the  British.  They  left 
their  homes  in  Natal,  aa  the  English  Pariians  left  England  and 
went  to  the  United  States,  and  they  founded  a  little  republic  ol 
their  own  in  the  heart  of  Airica.  In  1853  we  made  a  treaty  with 
them.  They  agreed  to  give  up  slavery,  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed iu  their  midst,  and  we  agreed  to  respect  and  guarantee 
tbeir  indepeudcDce ;  and  I  say,  under  these  circumstances,  ia  i 
possible  we  could  mnintain  a  forcible  aiinezation  of  the  country 
without  the  accusation  of  having  been  guilty.  I  will  not  say  uf 
national  folly,  but  I  say  of  a  national  crime  ?" 

In  speaking  of  the  Puritans  going  to  the  United  States,  Mr, 
Chamberlain  anticipated,  as  it  were,  in  the  heat  of  the  discourae, 
the  establishment  of  a  form  of  government  in  America  in  which, 
the  Puritans  certainly  had  a  good  share.  From  the  tone  of  the 
two  prominent  Liberal  leaders  just  quoted,  as  well  as  from  dis- 
courses of  Lord  llartington,  it  may  be  gnthered  what  the  feeling 
then  was  among  the  advanced  section  of  their  party.  Unfortn- 
UHtely,  when  the  new  Liberal  Government  soon  afterwards  camd 
in  after  general  elections,  the  promises  made  were  not  fulfilled. 
Seeing  themselves  deceived  in  their  hojies,  the  citizens  uf  th$ 
Transvaal  thereupon  rose  with  arms  in  bauds,  and  finally  gained 
the  victory  over  the  regular  troops  of  Enjilaud. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  niatlers  threatened  to  come  to  a  head,  a 
**  Transvaal  Independence  Committee "  had  been  formed  iu 
London,  with  ft  goodly  number  of  members  uf  Purliiimont  in  iu 
The  late  Sir  Charles  Trevelyuu,  formerly  Governor  of  Aladras 
and  Financial  Minister  in  India,  proposed  tJie  first  resolution  f( 
the  establiahiueiit  of  the  committee  ;  but  expressed  himself  in 
rather  timid  Itrrns,  warning  against  anything  being  done  which 
might  lay  tho  mombcrs  open  to  a  charge  of  high  treason,      Thi 
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was  rather  calculated  to  damp  the  spirits  of  those  present  and 
fave  small  hope  of  an  energetic  agitation. 

After  Dr.  Clark  had  seconded   the  proposition,  I  therefore 

thonght  it  my  dut;  to  say  at  once  that  onr  aim  and  object  mast 

|be  the  restoration  of  the  full  and  absolute  independence  of  the 

:^rausvaal  under  its  old  name,  the  Sonth  African  Republic.      In 

the  subsequent  deliberations  of  onrcommittee,  SirCharles  Trevel- 

pjan  (the  father  of  the  ex-Cabinet  Minister  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 

last  government)  did  not  take  part  any  more;   and  pusillani- 

'moas  counsels  were  no  longer  heard. 

By  its  firm  resolutions^  by  the  action  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  were  in  connection   with  it,  and  by  public  meetings, 
the  Committee  succeeded  in  rousing  Liberal  public  opinion  thor- 
oughly.    Yet.  Government  gave  no  sign  of  doing  the  right  thing, 
the  sense  of  making  good  the  promises  held  out  by   its  chief 
^leaders,  when  in  opposition.     So  tlie  war  between  mighty  Eng- 

I  land  and  the  small  population  of  Boers  scattered  over  the  vast 
ETransvaal  territory  wont  on,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  pro- 
tressive  parties  all  over  Europe.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Idea  was  started,  during  the  presence,  in  London,  of  three  dele- 
gates of  the  Transvaal  Committee  from  Holland,  of  getting  np 
an  International  Address,  to  be  presented  to  a  prominent  member 
of  the  English  Government,  and  for  which  signatures  would  be 
BOQght,  first  of  all,  from  the  foremost  leaders  of  thought  in 
Europe  and  America— men  distinguished  in  science,  in  literature, 
in  poetry,  as  well  as  in  politics. 

Proceeding  from  this  idea,  I  drew  up  the  following  memorial 
to  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  who  during  the  American  war 
had  also  proved  to  be  on  the  right  side  : 

"Sra  :  At  amomunt  when  England  luis  to  contend  against  home  dlflicul- 
tt«of  unusual  magnitude — difficulties  in  regard  to  which  all  true  and  sen- 
sible friends  of  Progress  hope  at  the  same  time  for  reform,  and  for  the  Arm 
malDtenanoe  of  tbe  great  state  structure  of  the  British  realm— it  is  a  tuin- 
^Bful  sight  to  the  well-wishers  of  the  powerful  English  nation  to  see  its  mlli- 
^Kftry  forces  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  straggle  with  one  of  the  smallest 
•elf  governing  commnndties  of  the  earth,  for  the  8.ike  of  maintaining  an  un- 
provoked and  unjust  aggreaioD,  aitainst  which  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  that  commnnity  has  repeatedly  protested,  and  which  some  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  present  English  Government  have  themselves  stigmatized 
«s  mn  'unwise,'  nay,  an  'insane,'  act,  an  act  of  wrongful  Invasion  and  of 
'despotism,'  which  onght  not  to  he  upheld  by  force  of  arms  against  an  un- 
willing people  of  freemen. 

"  Wa  are  glad,  however,  to  find  that  tbe  public  oonscience  of  England  is 
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beg^lnning  to  be  awakened ,  that  thousands  of  men  among  f  ou  are  already 
calliugforan  act  of  justice  aud  geaerosily,  which  woald  only  do  honor  to 
the  Government  by  stopping  a  deplorable  war  in  which  the  fltst  priaciplei 
are  vioUted  that  are  acknowledged  as  guiding  maxims  by  all  tboM  who  «o- 
knowledse  popular  right. 

"  Loath  as  we  are  to  have  the  slightest  appearance  of  desiring  to  inter- 
fere in  the  public  concerns  of  your  nation,  we  feel  justified  in  saying,  on  the 
part  of  numerous  sympathizers  among  us,  that  we  readily  join  oar  Totcea. 
to  those  among  your  countrymen  who  wish  to  see  the  claims  of  the  South 
African  Republic  treated  in  the  sense  indicated  by  the  former  speeches  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  aud  the  Marqiiis  of  Hartington.  We  trust,  nay,  we  are 
fully  convinced  from  your  long  and  noble  championship  of  the  people's 
cause  that  these  cannot  but  be  alao  your  own  views ;  and  hence  it  is  to  you 
that  we  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  this  appeal— which  is  an  appeal  in 
favor  of  Humanity,  of  Public  Right,  of  Popular  Self  government,  and  of 
Peace." 

The  hope  I  entertained  of  seeing  this  International  Address 
numerously  signed  by  distinguished  representative  men,  w«is  fally 
realized.     For  many  days  letters  and  telegrams  poured  in  at  the 
Committee  Rooms  and  in  mj  house,  from  the  Netherlands,  from 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France  and  Italy  ;  thofie  from  the 
Universities  of  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  in  Holliuid,  and   from  Gerw 
many,  being  especially  uumerons.     Among  the  signatures  were 
those  of  Professor  Harting,  Professor  Kuenen,  Berthold   Auer* 
bacb,  Dr.  Bluntschli,  Friedrich  von  Bodenstedt,  Professor  Lud- 
wig  Bttchner,  Dr.  Moritz  Carri^re,  Felix  Duhn,  George  Ebcrs, 
Kuno  Fischer,   Professor  Forchhammer,  Ernst  Haeckel,    Prof. 
Franz  vou  Holtzeiidorff,  Emil  Rittershaus,  Dr.  Schulize-Delit- 
jssch.  Professor  Schleiden,  Eudolph  Virchow,  Dr.  Max  Wirth, 
Friedrich  Kapp,    Johannes    Eonge,    Ludwig    Waliarode,    Dr. 
Eduard   Herbst  and  Franz  Rechbaner  (both  leading  members  of 
the  Austrian  Ueicihsrath),Heinrich  Laube,  Edtnond  About.  Louis 
Blanc,  Pascal  Diiprat,  Victor  Schoelcher,  Wilfrid  de  Funvjelle, 
Dr.  A.  Regnard,  Anguste  Vacquerie,  Count  Terenzio  Maniiaui, 
Aurelio  SalH,  once  the  co-Triumvir  of  Mazzini,  iu  the  Roman  Re- 
public, and  many  others.   It  wasa  galaxy  of  men  of  science,  of  phi- 
losophers, poets,  political  economists,  and  parliamentary  leaders. 

The  introductory  words  of  the  address  were  in  conformity  with 
John  Bright'*  well-known  Liberal  Unionist  views  in  home  uffaira. 
He  had  been  the  champion  of  the  American  Union  Cause  at  a 
time  when  it  was  diiUcult  in  the  extreme  to  make  headway  against 
the  current  of  English  opinion  ;  and  he  was  in  his  own  country  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Legislative  Union  between  Great  Britain 
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Irt'liitid.  lu  a  letter  I  wrote  to  him  at  tlic  reqiieat  of  the  Trans- 
Indepeodence  Committee,  when  forwarding  the  International 
Appeal,  I  said,  as  regards  the  prominent  men  who  had  eigned  it : 

"lu  not  a  few  cases,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
them  have  added  lei  ters  in  which  they  express  the  warmest  feel- 
ings of  esteem  for  the  English  nation  as  the  promoter  of  civiliza- 
ttoQ,  progress,  and  freedom  ;  declaring  at  the  same  time,  in 
almost  identical  terms,  though  writing  from  different  places, 
that  they  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  be  allowed  to  sign  their 
names  to  an  appeal  addresaed  to  yon  personally.  The  interesting 
remembraace  of  conversations  I  had  the  ploasnre  of  holding  with 
yon  some  time  ago  makes  it  all  the  more  a  grateful  task  to  be 
the  intermediary  of  this  communication." 

1  had  met  John  Bright  at  the  reception  of  General  Grant  in 
liondon,  in  conseqnenco  of  an  invitation  addressed  to  me  and  my 
wife  by  the  American  Minister.  I  had  also  held  extensive 
conversation  witli  him  at  a  friend's  house  daring  the  last  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  when,  after  dinner,  he  not  only  spoke  to  me  on 
that  snbjcct,  with  great  animation,  for  an  astoundingly  long 
time,  but  even  insisted  afterwards  on  accompanying  me,  towards 
midnight,  through  the  streets,  so  as  to  continue  the  conversation 
yet  longer.  On  that  question,  it  is  true,  we  could  come  to  no 
agreement,  his  somewhat  pro-Russian  views  being  totally  opposed 
to  mine,  I  had  also  been  in  correspondence  with  John  Bright, 
whoso  Unionist  views  in  Irish  affairs  I  fully  shared.  It  was  to 
Buch  previous  personal  contact  that  the  concluding  words  of  my 
letter  to  him  on  Transvaal  affairs  referred. 

His  answer  ran  thus  : 

133  PiccADitiT.  March  14. 1831. 

Oeah  Sib  :  I  thank  you  for  the  Memorial  yon  have  forwarded  to  me,  aad 
for  the  friendly  letter  from  yourself  on  the  sad  question  of  the  Transvaal 
dlfflcnlty. 

I  hope  the  prospect  ta  end  of  peace  and  not  of  farther  war,  and  that  an 
arrangement  may  be  made  satisfactory  to  the  Transvaal  people,  and  honor- 
able to  this  country.  /  aearcely  nted  to  assure  you  that  tchatever  influence 
J  possess  ia  being  and  willbc  exerted  in  favor  of  peace.  The  conflict  is  one 
in  which  England  can  gain  nothinij;  not  even  military  glory,  which  is  the 
poorest  kind  of  glory,  in  my  view,  which  men  and  nations  strive  for.  I 
bope  the  time  may  come  when  nations  will  seek  and  obtain  honorable  re- 
nown by  deeds  of  mercy  and  justice. 

This  reply  to  your  letter  and  the  memorial  is  brief,  but,  under  the  olr- 

cumstances,  I  feel  sore  that  you  and  vour  friends  will  excuse  its  brevity. 

Believe  me  to  be  very  sincerely  yours, 

John  Bbight. 
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Such  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  who 
once  had  been  called  the  "Tribune  of  the  People,"  who  stood 
next  in  importance  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  who,  from  a  popular 
jint  of  view,  was  eron  the  chief  leading  force,  could  not  bat 
iiive  A  signal  effect.  The  discnssions  in  the  English  Cabinet  are 
always  atrictly  withheld  from  pablic  knowledge.  There  conld  be 
no  doubt,  however,  in  what  sense  Mr.  Bright  would,  after  the 
presentation  of  such  a  memorial,  exert  his  influence  in  the  Cab- 
inet. As  a  matter  of  fact,  peace  was  soon  af  terwanls  concluded. 
"  Complete  self-government "  was  restored  to  the  Transvaal  terri- 
tory, as  it  hiid  been  called  since  its  violent  annexation  to  the 
English  Colonial  possessions  ;  and  it  was  henceforth  to  be  known 
under  the  name  of  the  ''Transvaal  State." 

Its  old  name,  the  South  African  Republic,  was  thus  aToided. 
Worse  than  this,  it  was  declared  to  be  "subject  to  the  suzerainty 
of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors."  Nay,  the  English 
Crown  reserved  to  itself  "  the  right  to  more  troops  through  the 
said  State  in  time  of  war,  or  in  case  of  the  apprehension  of  imme- 
diate war  between  the  suzerain  power  and  any  foreign  State  or 
native  tribe  in  South  Africa."  A  British  Resident  was  also 
appointed  "  as  representative  of  the  suzerain,"  and  he  was  to 
"  receive  from  the  government  of  the  Transvaal  Stale  snch 
assistance  and  support  as  can  by  law  be  given  to  him  for  the  doe 
discharge  of  bis  fucctions." 

These  conditions  agreed  to,  under  stress  of  circarastances,  by 
numerically  so  small  a  people,  who  had  bearded  and  inflicted  a 
signal  defeat  upon  a  country  owning  the  seventh  part  of  the 
globe,  were  felt  to  bo  intolerable,  in  the  long  run,  by  the  mass 
of  the  Boers.  They  were  resolved,  cost  it  what  it  would,  not  to 
bear  any  longer  a  foreign  suaerainty.  Hence  the  Deputation 
from  the  Transvaal  in  1883,  composed — as  mentioned  before— 
of  President  KrQger,  General  Smit,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Da  Toit. 

After  protracted  negotiations,  they  succeeded  in  having  the 
English  suzerainty  claim,  which  had  been  inscribed  in  the  pro- 
amble  and  in  three  paragraphs  {i,  18  and  33)  of  the  Convention 
of  18S1.  formally  struck  out.  Together  with  this,  the  right  of 
the  Crown  to  move  troops  through  the  Transvaal  in  time  of  wor 
or  in  case  of  the  apprehension  of  immediate  war  was  also  abolished. 
Once  more  the  country  was  now  acknowledged  as  the  South  Afri- 
can Republic.     The  British  Resident,  too,  was  done  away  with. 
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wme  third  article  of  this  new  Treaty  of  February  27,  1884,  it 
was  laid  down  that,  if  a  British  oflicer  is  appointed  to  discharge 
CuDctions  analgoos  to  those  of  a  Consnl,  he  will  receive  the 
protection  of  the  Ropablic.     So  the  Commonwealth  was  again 

Kdepemleut.  It  waa  no  longer  under  the  protection  of  a 
xerain,  bat  on  the  contrary,  it  giive  protection  to  the  Consul 
what  was  henceforth  again— as  before  1877-— a  foreign  Power. 
Id  spite  of  this  clear  arrangement  the  existence  of  a  suzer- 
ty  hua  for  years  been  over  and  over  again  asserted  in  the 
glish  press  and  by  agitators  bent  upon  destroying  the  South 
rican  Republic.  One  of  the  most  persistent  among  these 
ler  is,  I  regret  to  say,  an  American  by  origin,  therefore,  a 
irn  Republican,  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett,  a  member  of  the 
nservative  party  in  the  English  Ilonse  of  Commons.  Since 
e  failure  of  Dr.  Jameson's  robber-like  raid,  the  object  of 
'bjch — in  the  words  of  the  Daily  News — was  to  steal  the  gold 
id  diamond  Golds  of  the  Transvaal,  these  disappointed  annexa- 
uists  have  falsely  and  unscrupulously  sought  to  deceive  public 
Inion  by  alleging  the  continuance  of  the  suzerainty.  They 
hare  called  the  South  African  Republic  a  "  British  territory,"  a 
L^* colony,"  a  "vassal"  of  the  English  crown;  nay,  even  simply 
^ponr  own."  But  they  have  carefully  refrained  from  dealing  with 
Bbe  irrofutjible  evidence  contained  in  Lord  Derby's  correspondence 
fvith  the  Transvaal  Deputation,  in  the  text  of  the  now  Treaty  of 
H884.  and  in  the  confessions  made  both  by  Mr.  W.  H. -Smith, 
^he  First  Ijord  of  the  Treasury  of  a  Conservative  Cabinet,  on 
'ebmary  2S,  1890,  and  by  Mr.  Buxton,  a  Liberal  Minister,  on 
'qly  3,  1890. 

I  oan  testify  that  the  Transvaal  Deputation  would  never  have 

d   the  now   treaty  if   the  suzerainty  title   had  not    been 

ck  out.  They  came  to  London  for  that  parpose,  and  they  sue- 

dod  in  it.     The  assertion  made  by  the  would-be  annexation- 

U»at  the  treaty  of  1884  is  merely  a  modification  of  the  Con- 

tion   of  1881,  and   that  the  preamble  of  the  latter,  which 

of  suzerainty,  etill  holds  good,  is  given  the  lie  to  by  Lord 

rby'fl  letter  to  the  Transvaal  Deputation  of  February  15, 1884. 

There  he  wrote  : 

'The  prosresi  vrhicb  hu  been  m&de,  appears  to  me  to  reader  It  conven- 
;  th*t  I  aboald  now  traasmil  lor  yoor  p«rusal  a  draft  of  the  neto  Cwi- 
iwblob  Her  Majesty '•  Goveramcnt  propose  in  subalitution /or  (he 
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I  of  dte  nev  tmtj,  snd  in  all  its  pan- 
k  «atiTdy  dropped.    A  dn^Vi  pen^kpk 
of  tte  eld  Leelj,  Hfaniag  to  oeaipiete  freedom  of  reltgioB,  m 
■ad  ElenDjeaibedied  in  the  new  treety.    Yean  afitf- 
to  MltpeOitkini,  boih  aGonaerratiTe  and  i 
Jfr.  Saitii  aad  Mr.  Bsxtoo,  acknowledged  in, 
that  tiie  traaCy  of  1884  ooatains  no  resemtion  of  till 
i  Bgfct  of  eBMnuntj.    PabUe  opinion  in  England,  aitao-l 
it  tt  with  the  diplomatio  docaments,  is,  thdebrej 
alnBrfBlIy  duped  bj  thoae  who  still  affirm  the  existence  of 
tmmaaaMj,  and  who  cnftaly  endeaTor  to  read  the  prorieiou 
Ae  aidar  ahnliahed  eoBTantioB  into  die  entirely  new  one. 

I  caa  ^leak  with  all  the  fnater  confidence  of  theee  aiattersM 
1  had  fall  penonal  opportnnitj  of  following  the  eoone  of  the 
negotiatkBH  of  18ta-84.  Half  an  honr  before  the  trea^  wu 
finally  ttgaed,  ita  English  sad  Dutch  text  was  plaoed  in  ay  haada 
at  the  r—idenea  of  the  l^aairaal  Deputation,  where  I  had  igua 
•eea  Plaadent  Krflger.  From  sympathy  with  the  caose  ol  a 
vrooged  repabUo  I  bara  hetd  it  to  be  a  dnty  to  bear  teBtiraonj 
to  this  main  point  in  lotten  to  the  TTaww,  Uie  Dail^  Xemt,  and 
the  Xortk  Briiitk  Daily  Mail;  and  no  one  has  dared  to  dispala 
the  plain  facta. 

It  is  from  the  fourth  article  of  the  new  Treaty  of  1881  that  tbe 
enamies  of  the  Sooth  African  Bepnblic,  who  ontruthf ally  mix  np 
the  two  tieatiea,  try  onoe  mora  to  evolre  a  sazerainty  claiflu 
That  article  aajs  that : 

"  The  South  African  Bepablic  will  oonclade  no  treaty  or  en- 
gagement with  anr  State  or  nation  other  than  the  Orange  Ftn 
State,  nor  with  any  native  tribe  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of 
the  Republic,  antU  the  same  has  been  approTod  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Qaeen." 

It  is  added  that  sach  approval  shall  be  considered  to  hare 
been  granted,  if  Her  Majesty's  Oorerament  shall  not,  witbia 
six  months,  have  notified  that  tbe  conclusion  of  the  treaty  is  tB 
conflict  with  British  interests.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  irksome 
etipuliition  ;  but  it  does  not  constitute  a  suzerainty,  which,  as 
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ited,  was  formally  abolished.     I  may  mention  here  that,  iu 

loonversation  with  the  Transvaal  Deputation,  previons  to  the 
signature  of  the  treaty,  I  expressed  my  firoi  belief  that,  if  they 

'refased  signing  any  stipulation  which  would  encroach  in  what- 
soever manner  upon  the  full  rights  of  thoir  country,  they  would 
be  tare  to  gain  their  point.  The  state  of  affairs  inside  and  oat- 
t>(le  the  Cabinet  was  then  such  that  I  had  not  the  slightest 
•loabt  about  their  final  success.  However,  the  Deputation  were 
itirigfied  with  having  realized  their  main  object  and  acceded  to 
«8tipalBtion  which  they  probably— bnt  as  is  seen  now,  errone- 
ouslj— thought  to  be  of  small  consequence. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that,  historically  speaking,  many  a 
Weaic  country  ha3  now  and  then  had  to  make  an  irksome  conces- 
*'on  to  a  strong  power,  without  the  latter  becoming  thereby  cou- 
•'ituted  ^zcrain,  or  regaining  a  suzerainty  which  it  had  relin- 
quished. Yet,  there  are  also  other  cases  in  which  a  weak 
comamnity  obtained  remarkable  privileges  at  the  expense  of  a 
strong  power.  Thus  the  Swiss  Confe  Jeracy  had  the  right,  even 
''^rthe  peuceof  VVebtphalia  (164S),  of  moving  its  troops,  if  a 
'W  threatened,  up  to  a  certain  line  iu  the  German  Black  Forest, 
wr  the  better  protection  of  its  own  exposed  northern  frontier. 

I^ow.  did  the  groat  German   Empire  thereby  become  the  vassal 

|0f  little  Switzerland? 

Even    down   to    our    days,    the    Swiss   Confederacy   miiin- 

taioed  its  right  of  sending  troops,  in  a  similar  case,  into 
iToy.     Now,  did  the   Kingdom  of  Sardinia  thereby   become 

the  vassal  of  Switzerland  ?    The  idea  is  absurd.     Well,  in  the 

Igjime  way  the  South  African  Republic,  after  having  had  English 
Idzerainty  struck  out,  does  not  become  the  vassal  of  Eugland 
prougb  the  separate  stipulation  in  Article  IV.  of  the  Treaty  of 
ks-l.  I  have  insisted  on  this  for  years  ;  and  it  is  now  the  ex- 
■rcssed  view  of  legists,  statesmen  and  governments  all  over 
Europe. 

On  the  part  of  Baglaud,  the  spiritof  the  Treaty  of  1884  has 

idoubledly  been  violated  in  consequence  of  English  forces  hav- 

jg  overran  and  annexed  the  territory  north  of  the  South  African 

^public,  with  whose  native  tribes  the  latter,  according  to  the 

mrlh   article,  had  been  left  free  to  enter  into   treaties.     That 

isibility  was  thus  forcibly   taken  away  from  the  Boer  Com- 

lonwealth,  which  was  surrounded  and  hemmed    in  from  all 
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sides,    to  be  sqaelched  and  cxtingaished  at  some  conre 
time. 

Still,  even  so  late  as  December  31  of  last  year,  when 
Jameson  burst  into  the  Transvaal,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  Minis! 
the  Colonies,  acknowledged  in  a  despatch  to  the  British  S 
Africa  Company,  that  "  the  South  African  Repablic  is  a  fin 
iState.  with  which  Her  Majesty  is  at  peace  and  in  trmty 
lions."  In  the  coarse  of  the  same  despatch  he  repeatedly  sf 
of  that  Commonwealth  as  a  foreign  State  and  "o  fof 
power"  saying  thar  "  one  of  the  obligations  of  Her  Majesc] 
Queen  is  to  respect  the  right  to  self-srovernmeut  of  the  S 
African  Repablic,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Convea 
between  Uer  Majesty  and  that  State." 

Now,  a  foreign  power  cannot  possibly  be  a  vassal,  a  coloo; 
a  territory,  of  another  power.  The  only  slip  in  Mr.  Chau 
lains  despatch  is,  that  it  refers  to  "  Conventions  "  in  the  p 
instead  of  to  the  Convention  of  1884 ;  the  one  of  1881  h«{ 
been  altogether  superseded,  as  Lord  Derby  himself  arerrei 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Traosvaal  Depatation,  before  the 
treaty  was  signed. 

It  has  been  a  painful  dnty  to  mo  to  have  to  expose  all  th 
tempts  made  by  force,  fraud,  and  frivolous  misrepresenta 
against  the  rights  of  a  free  commonwealth  by  citizena  of  a  o 
try  which  has  become  to  mo  a  second  home,  and  whose  cai 
have  not  rarely  defended,  though  rather,  now  and  then.  t4 
personal  disadvantage.  But  even  as  in  the  case  of  the  | 
Americiin  Republic,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  Et^ 
statesmen  and  the  vast  m  ijority  of  the  governing  classes  ' 
utterly  wrong,  so  also  in  the  case  of  the  South  African  Etepo 
I  could  not  shirk  that  task,  however  unpleasant.  I  felt  ital 
more  a  bonnden  dnty,  bccanse  the  Transvaal  Deputation  b< 
leaving  London,  had  entrusted  the  defence  of  their  caase, 
say,  to  ray  hands  for  the  future.* 

Of  the  aims  and  objects  and  the  authorship  of  the  last  a 

*  IieCter  of  tli«  Tranaraal  DeDuUiUoa  to  Karl-Bllod: 

ALBEMAtilil  HorBl.,  Albemarle  Street,  London.  Vf 

Juoe  18,  U 
Mt  OkarSib:— Allow  me  bearUly  to  thank  ^oa  for  tbe  klod  soDrlmca 
preaeed  la  roars  o(rMt«r<l«7'a  date,  wbioh  li  quite  lo  aooordaaoe  witb  toui 
pathr  always  sboffn  iasTery  Btrogvle  of  tbo  oppresaxd  against  ibe  oppre»e< 
eapeot&lly  of  onryoanit  Repablic,  w blob  we  ooafldentty  recommeod  to  your 
tor  tbo  fatore.   The  Deputation  most  bearilly  greets  you  and  yoar  friends. 

Yours  Bliicer«ly. 

S.  I.  Dc  To 
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assaalt  against  the  South  African  Repablic,  there  is  fall  evi- 
at  hand.     It  was  the  enterprise  of  a  fiuaucial  and  mining 
ig,  with  whose  pecaniary  interests  noc  a  few  high-bora  and 
tied  personages   in  England  arc  bound  up.     The  Chartered 
)mpany*8  shares  having  been  depreciated,  a  new  Golden  Age 
to  be  introduced  by  the  aid  of  free-booters  with  Maxim  guns, 
a  Panama  affair  on  other  lines. 
Together  with  this  corrupt  motive,  the  ambition  of  the  so- 
called  "  Diamond  King,"  the  "Napoleon  of  Soath  Africa" — or 
srbaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  now,  the  Boulauger  of 
ith  Africa — was  the  decisive  element  in  the  concoction  of  the 
leme.    There  is  a  party  which  aims  at  the  foundation  of  au 
ifrican  Empire  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo."    The  Transvaal  Ite- 
jlblic  and  the  Orange  Free  State  are  stumbling  blocks  in  its  way. 
lis  great  African  party  is  impatient  even  of  the  existence  of 
Brman  sud  Portuguese  colonies  and  of  the  extent  of  the  Congo 
State.     It  would  fain  do  away  with  all  these  inipedimcuts, 
hook  or  by  crook. 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  venture,  at 
one  time  handed  the  useful  sum  of  £10,000  to  Mr.  Parnell,  when 
^e  object  was  so  to  embroil  and  to  occupy  England,  his  own 
wtive  country,  at  home  as  to  leave  him  a  free  hand  in  South 
^tfrica.    It  was  a  curious  proof  of  lofty  patriotism.    Incidentally, 
Vtnay  mention  here  that  in  1881,  during  the  struggle  of  the 
Transvaal  burghers,  there  was  a  plan  started  in  London  of  join- 
ing the  Irish  cause  to  that  of  the  Boers,  by  sending  out  free  corps 
tthe  latter,  wiulst  in  Ireland  itself  the  crisis  was  at  its  height. 
p  a  member  of  the  Transvaal  Independence  Committee,  I  set 
y  face  at  oiice,  in  the  responsible  quarter  of  the  committee, 
f;ainst  this  idea  of  endangering  the  legislative  institutions  of  the 
cited  Kingdom,  aiid  the  proposal  was  dropped.    Had  it  ever  been 
■ought  before  the  Committee  it  would  certainly  have  been  rejected. 
Whilst  formerly  acting  as  the  confederate  of  the  Irish  League, 
Rhodes,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  underwent  various  subse- 
lent  changes  in  his  political  attitude.     Originally  on  the  Eng- 
side  in  the  Cape  Colony,  he  made  a  compact  with  the  Dutch 
rty  in  order  to  gain  the  support  of  the  so-called  "Africander 
and  to  maintain  himself  in  the  Premiership.     Then  he 
led  •'English"  once  more,  and  even  succeeded    in  being 
jointed  a  member  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council. 
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Haviag  shown  himself  false  to  the  principles  of  the  African- 
der  League,  which  represents  the  Dutch  element  in  South  Africa, 
and  which  counts  adherents  also  in  the  Tnitisraul,  he  aimed  at 
the  oTorthrow  of  the  South  African  Republic,  whose  productire 
diamond  and  gold  fields  had  excited  the  cajtiditj  of  the  Chartered 
Company,  of  which  he  is  a  director  and  the  leading  spirit. 
The  expected  yield  in  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  of 
Mashonnland  and  Matabeleland  had  not  come  up  to  the  hopes 
of  the  Chartered  Company.  Its  shares  had  gone  down.  So  it 
was  resolved  to  make  the  Transvaal  Republio  go  down  and  to 
seize  its  property,  when  the  Orange  Free  State  would  soon  col- 
lapse, too.  Xo  wonder  the  leader  of  the  Dutch  party  at  the 
Cape,  Mr.  Hofmeyr.  feeling  his  own  party  betrayed,  cut  his 
connection  with  Mr.  Rhodes,  with  whom  formerly  ho  had  been 
hand  in  glove. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Rhodes  fled  than  President  KrUger  waa 
advised  by  an  English  Unionist  Qoverument  to  grant  Home 
Rule  to  the  Rand  !  What  would  be  said  in  England  if,  imme- 
diately after  an  insurrectionary  French  iuroad  into  Ireland,  a 
French  government  were  to  urge  England  to  grant  home  rule  to 
the  Emerald  Isle  ?  No  wonder  the  head  of  the  South  African 
Republic  sees  in  the  hasty  publication  of  such  a  scheme,  which 
in  his  opinion  would  simply  be  a  new  means  of  organizing  civil 
war,  little  hope  for  the  quieting  down  of  the  very  natural  appre- 
hensions of  his  felloiv-citizens. 

Add  to  this  that  all  kinds  of  English  politicians  and  many 
papers,  following  a  recent  cue  from  headquarters,  are  in  the 
habit  now  of  speaking  of  England  as  •'  the  paramount  Power"  in 
South  Africa.  To  many  of  them  this  evidently  seems  a  mora 
convtiQient  phrase  than  the  provably  false  title  of  "snzerainiy." 
But  it  is  an  equally  deceptive  expression.  England  is  certainly 
the  paramount  Power  at  the  Cape,  in  Natal,  and  in  all  her  owu 
possessions  in  South  Africa.  But  she  is  not  the  paramount 
Power  in  the  perfectly  independent  Orange  Free  State,  nor  in 
the  Transvaal  Republic,  which  in  188i  pot  rid  of  her  suzerainty. 
Nor  is  she,  of  course,  the  paramount  Power  in  the  large  Portu- 
gncso  and  German  possessions  on  the  easiern  and  western  coast 
of  South  Africa,  or  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  a  considerable 
section  of  which  lies  within  the  South  African  region. 

Public  opinion  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe  has,  on  this 
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resent  occasion,  declared  against  the  wrong  done  to  an  inoflen- 
free  commonwealth.      In  Germany   the  feeling  has   been 

>cially  etroDg.     It  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  interests 

lich  Germany  has  in  South  Africa;  partly  by  the  close  kinship 
in  race  and  speech  between  the  Boers  and  the  people  of  Lower 
Germany;  partly  by  the  appeal  which  President   Ertiger  made 

1884,  when  he  came  to  Berlin,  to  the  German  Government — 
appeal  he  repeated  in  a  speech  at  Pretoria  last  year  on  the  oc- 

jion  of  a  festival  held  on  the  birthday  of  William  II.  A  re- 
ipoosive  chord  was  early  struck.  The  first  President  of  the 
Transvaal  Repablic,  Pretorias,  after  whom  the  capital  is  named, 
was  of  German  origin.  Mr.  KrQger's  ancestors,  he  is  fond  of 
saying,  were  Germans.  There  are  various  settlements  in  the 
Transvaal  Republic  bearing  German  town-names,  such  as  Hei- 
delberg, and  several  others.  lu  the  last  dangerous  crisis  the 
great  majority  of  the  German  immigrants  sided  with  the  Repub- 
lic offering  their  services  as  soldiers  without  dulay. 

Only  those  who  want  to  destroy  the  Republic  could  take 
offence  at  the  display  of  these  sympathies.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence—as is  well  known  now — of  a  telegram,  dated  December 
jl,  from  German  inhabitants  of  Pretoria  to  the  Emperor  William 
lat  he  sent  to  President  Krtigcr  the  congratulatory  message 
which  raised  such  a  needless  alarm  and  indignation  in  England. 
As  to  the  alleged  desire  of  the  Transvaal  Government  to  see  a 
German  imperial  protectorate  established  over  the  South  African 
Republic,  nothing  conld  certainly  be  further  from  the  intentions 
of  President  KrQger  and  his  doughty  countryman.  Nor  is  there 
any  snch  desire  and  intention  in  Germany  itself.  Her  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  has  spoken  out  clearly  on  that  point. 

All  that  Germany  and  other  continental  powers  insist  on 
ig  that  no  violence  should  be  attempted  against  the  South 
African  Republic.  If  even  an  emperor  says  so,  for  once, 
that  pleasure  need  not  be  grudged  to  him.  In  the  German 
White  Book,  his  utterance,  being  out  of  the  range  of  diplomacy 
and  a  strictly  personal  one,  is  not  recorded.  The  ministry 
of  the  Empire,  however,  covers  his  sentiments  with  its  own  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  maintenance  of  the  republic, 
that  is  so  far  correct  and  satisfactory.  Of  hostility  to  England, 
there  is  nothing  in  all  this,  unless  it  were  hold  to  be  a  hostile  act 
to  condemn  a  highhanded  freebooter  who  has  proved  false  to  the 
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offioial  trust  placed  ia  him,  whoso  lawless  deed  has  been  censi 
by  the  English  Govcrament  itself,  but  who  has  been  suug 
hero  by  the  new  poet  laureate. 

It  would  be  an  eril  day  for  Europe  if  two  nations  like  Eng- 
land aud  Germany^  brothers  in  blood,  and  natural  friends,  who     i 
have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  battle-fields,  in  order  to  resistfl 
the  aggressions  of  ambitious  French  despots,  were  to  be  estranged, ' 
owing  to  the  criminal  deed  of  a  faithless  English  Administrator. 
What  would  become  of  international  right  aud  justice  if  such  an 
act  as  his  were  tolerated  and  condoned  ? 

There  is  Switzerland.  She  has  a  population  of  barely  three 
millions,  and  is  surrounded  by  three  great  monarchies  and  by 
another  country  which  has,  within  this  century,  six  times 
changed  its  institutions  from  the  Republican  to  the  Imperial^ 
Royal,  and  again  to  the  Republican  form  of  goTernment.  Thost 
four  countries  possess  enormous  military  strength.  Switzerland 
might  be  torn  to  pieces  by  them  to-morrow,  if  her  existenco  were 
not  placed  under  intornational  guarantee.  She  might  be  dlTidci 
among  Germany,  of  which  centuries  ago  she  formed  an  integ 
part,  France  and  Italy,  in  accordance  with  the  German,  French 
Italian,  and  Romance  races  and  languages  of  her  inhabitants. 

To  strikeout  Switzerland  from  the  book  of  independent  natiouSi 
would  be  a  crime  at  which  freemen  all  over  the  world  would  stand 
aghast.  Now  look  at  a  map  of  Africa,  and  see  what  enormoi 
extent  of  territory  already  belongs  to  England — most  of  it 
quired  by  her  since  the  last  twenty  years.  The  South  Africa 
Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State  are,  in  comparison  with 
that  territory,  mere  specks.  They  are  surrounded  by  and  en- 
elobed  in  those  colossal  English  possesaions.  They  constitnte,fl 
so  to  say,  an  African  Switzerland.  Shall  free  and  powerful  Eng-™ 
land  be  the  meaus  of  annihilating  them  ?  It  would  be  a  dark 
and  indelible  blot  upon  her  escutcheon  ;  and  all  that  can  be  done 
to  hinder  the  perpetration  of  so  shameful  a  crime,  will  be  a  ser- 
rice  to  right,  to  justice,  and  to  England's  own  freedom  and 
fame. 

Karl  BLLNDt 


GOLD  MINING  ACTIVITY  IN  COLOllADO. 

BY  T.  A.  BICHABD,  STATE  GEOLOGIST  OP  COLOBADO. 


On  revieut  foujoars  i  su  premiers  amours.  The  search  for 
ilrer  having  become  disconraged  by  the  late  nnpleasantuess  of 
i93,  Colorado  has  tamed  to  the  occupation  of  her  early  youth. 
The  production  of  gold  in  1892  was  worth  $5,300,000,  that  of 
^tlie  year  just  ended  is  conservatively  estimated  at  116,000,000. 
^febe  silver  yield  was  36.350,000  ounces  in  1893,  and  has  declined 
^Bo  about  20,000,000  in  1895.  This  comparison  only  jnad<^qitalely 
^■tidicates  the  altered  conditions  of  the  precious  melul  mining  in- 
dustry of  the  region,  because  the  gold  is  largely  the  product  of 
youDg  and  growing  mines;  the  silver  is  theoiitpntof  old  bon- 
1,  anzas  approaching  exhaustion.  Tlie  current  year  will  see  a  not- 
^^ble  accentuation  of  the  wonderful  ability  of  the  State  to  adapt 
^■y^f  to  economic  conditions. 

^^^fShe  etory  of  the  past  four  years  affords  an  instructive  example 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  mining.    Two  new  mining  camps  came  into 

Krominence  toward  the  close  of  1891.  One  lay  at  the  foot  of 
^ikc's  Peak,  the  other  sprang  to  life  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
tio  Grande.  The  former  yielded  gold,  the  latter  silver.  The 
!ripple  Creek  district  had  been  the  scene  years  previous  of  an 
abortive  mining  excitement  too  brief  to  destroy  the  quiet  of  a 

■peaceful  pasture-land.  Creede  was  io  the  very  heart  of  the  sil- 
Tery  San  Juan,  a  country  whose  poetic  name  has  been  written 
large  upon  the  pagea  of  Colorado  history.     At  that  time  silver 

Kining  was  in  fashion ;  everything  favored  Creede.  Cripple 
re«k  was  overlooked  and  neglected.  The  uncovering  of  several 
kttificent  veins  enabled  Crecdo  to  contribute  $3,100,000  to  the 
Wer  output  of  1892.  Cripple  Creek  that  year  yielded  in  gold 
only  1583,010.  The  following  June  the  news  of  the  closing  of 
Hpibe  Indian  mints  came  to  Colorado  like  a  paralytic  stroke.     The 
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silver  indnstry  seemed  wiped  oat  in  a  day.    General  disorgani 
tion  supervened,  but,  amid  the  chaos  of  wild  talk,  iocompeteo 
statecraft  and  hysteric  nonsease,  the  tme  manhood  of  the 
mnnity  asserted  itself,  order  was  restored,  bnsiness  was  rosamcdJ 
and  hope  retnrned.     The  silver  miners  flocked  from  Creede 
Cripple  Creek.    The  new  district  aoswored  to  the  demand,  andj 
the  concentration  of  a  despairing  energy  developed  it  within; 
year  from  an  uaccrtain  discovery  to  a  permanent  goldfield  of  tiiej 
first  magnitude.     iSimultaneoasIy,  as  if  by  an  euchntiler's  wand, 
Leadville,  the  cloud  city  of  the  silver  bonanzas  of  earlier  day*, 
grew  into   importance  as  a    goldfield.     An  outpat  vnlned  li 
I2(!2,fiv'9  ill  ls9.i  swelled  to  •89;,456  in  1893.     The  old  dislrieti, ' 
such  as  Gilpin  County,  which  had  been  unostentatiously  contrilh 
nting  an  annual  tribute  of  gold  since  the  day  of   the  first  discoT' 
ery  in  May.  1859,  awakened  to  increased  activity.     All  over  hffl 
wide  extent  of  mountain-land,  Colorado  leaped  to  life  and.  tbro«- 
ing  off  the  enfeebling  miaama  of  an  ignorant  populism,  gave  her- 
self up  to  the  advancement  of  an  industry  which  is  one  of  the ' 
most  beneficent  known  to  a  busy  humanity. 

A  year  of  steady  development  and  vigorous  exploration  hitf 
told  its  story.  Some  of  it  is  conveyed  through  the  stabborti  j 
testimony  of  statistics,  some  is  suggested  amid  the  rhetorical  cod* 
fectionery  of  an  irresponsible  press,  more  of  it  is  known  to  tho»] 
who  direct  the  machinery  of  an  indnstry  whose  unresting  wliflelij 
are  at  the  command  of  the  capitaliet.  For  the  first  time  the] 
annnal  yield  of  gold  exceeds  in  money  value  that  of  silver;! 
for  the  first  time,  also,  it  is  believed,  Colorado  has  wrested  fromj 
California  the  honor  of  being  the  leading  gold  producing  Sutvl 
of  the  Union. 

It  is  needless  to  emphasize  the  importance  to  the  State  of  ttivtsj 
results,  nor  would  the  consideration  of  the  conditions  which  Iuit 
created  them  warrant  the  use  of  the  pages  of  this  REVIBWdiJ 
they  not  afford  an  object-lesson  of  far  more  than  local  moment 
The  widespread  revival  of  gold  mining,  which  bids  fair  to  mskl 
the  closing  years  of  this  century  outrival  the  golden  age  of  earll 
Californian  discovery,  attniclfi  the  attention  of  every  thoughlfol 
observer    and    becomes    intelligible    only   by    examining     tb< 
causes    which,   in  a  typical   mining  region  such  as  ColoradoJ 
have  condnced  to  so  marked  an  activity  and  resulted  in  so  euij 
larged  a  productivenesB. 


GOLD  MININQ  ACTIVITY  IN  COLORADO. 


When  silver  mining  nnderwent  eclipse,  the  sister  industry 
benefited  bj  tJie  nse  of  the  whole  of  the  complicated  apparatus  of 
men,  money,  and  macbinery  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  collapse  of 
the  silTor  market.  The  experienced  miners,  trained  superintend- 
ent6,  careful  chemists  and  expert  mine  managers  of  the  silver 
camps  were  oornpelJed  to  seek  new  avenues  of  employment  in  the 
wake  of  the  capital  departing  from  districts  blighted  by  adverse 
legislation.  Those  who  could  not  get  positions  went  to  work 
prospecling.  Tl»e  parties  of  gold  seekers  who  wandered  over  the 
mountains  in  the  antnmn  of  1893,  were  as  diverse  in  composition 
the  companies  of  pioneers  who  sought  EI  Dorado  in  the  dawn 
western  history.  They  differed  chiefly  in  being  better 
equipped  with  experience  and  endowed  with  a  larger  knowledge 
of   the  ways  in    which   an   ore  deposit  can  be  converted  into  a 

ro6 table  mine. 
Another  factor  promoting  the  growth  of  gold  mining  was  the 

ncertain  market  ofifered  to  any  business  save  that  one  wbose 
product  was  the  measure  of  the  value  of  the  product  of  all  others. 
Likewise  the  decline  in  silver,  and  the  disorganization  of  enter- 
prises dependent  upon  it,  caused  a  diminished  demand  for  labor 
and  a  consequent  lowering  of  wages.  This  was  not  effected  with- 
out strikes  and  disturbanofs  of  a  serious  kind  which,  however, 
ended  invariably  in  a  lessening  of  the  cost  of  ore  production. 
With  the  diminution  of  lalwr-costscame  a  concomitant  cheapening 
of  supplies,  the  ushering  in  of  an  era  of  economy,  a  general  recog- 
nition of  a  new  order  of  things  and  the  departure  of  that  spirit  of 
reckless  extravagance  which,  by  some  perverse  fate,  had  always 
characterized  the  mining  of  silver  rather  than  that  of  the  more 
valoahlc  metal. 

The  enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  success  crowning  the  plucky 
effort  of  the  bankrupted  silver  mines  naturally  gave  birth  to  a 
good  many  misconceptions  and  exaggerations.  An  idea  became 
prevalent  in  newspaper  paragraphs  that  silver  mines  had  been 
tamed  into  gold  producers,  and  that  the  alcbemy  of  hope  had 
been  able  to  transmute  the  white  metal  into  the3ellow.  It  is  in- 
deed a  fact  that  in  rare  instances,  such  as  the  Amethyst  mine  at 
Oreede  and  the  Guston  on  Red  Mountain,  the  lower  workings  of 
silv«>r  mines  have  encountered  ore  carrying  a  proportion  of  gold 
larger  than  that  characterizing  the  yield  of  the  upper  levels, 
has  been  made  mnch  of.     It  is  a  part  of  those  changes  in 
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the  composition  of  the  ore  of  large  icines  which  are  asfrequenrly 
obflerred  in  a  lateral  as  in  a  vertical  direction,  along  the  strike 
quite  as  often  as  along  the  dip  of  the  vein.  The  reveTse,  the 
dimination  of  gold  values,  also  occars  ;  but  for  obvious  i 
receives  less  frequent  mention.  Besides  this  observatioi 
the  more  common  one  of  an  increase  in  the  gold  viUae,  aot 
absolutely  but  relatively,  on  accoant  of  a  fall  in  the  market  pric« 
of  the  associated  silver.  When  the  white  metal  was  in  faebion, 
certain  properties  which  yielded  a  product  containing  both  the 
precious  metals  were  spoken  of  as  silver  mines,  although  theirore 
carried  as  ninch  as  one-third  of  its  value  in  gold.  When  the 
price  of  silver  dropped  24  per  cent,*  the  relative  importiiucfi  of 
the  two  metals  in  such  an  ore  became  reversed  ;  it  now  carriv 
more  gold  (as  me^isnred  in  dollars,  not  ounces)  than  silver,  and 
the  mine  owners  hastened  to  remove  the  stigma  clinging  to  s 
silver  mine  by  labelling  it  a  gold  producer.  Thus,  to  take  a  well-, 
known  example  from  outside  the  borders  of  our  State,  the  ores  i 
the  Comstock  contained  47  percent,  of  their  value  in  gold  and' 
53  per  cent,  in  silver.  The  drop  of  the  latter  from  a  price  of  88 
to  62  oeots  per  ounce  exactly  reversed  the  ratio.  No  mysterious 
transmuting  had  taken  place,  only  a  sudden  distarbaace  in  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  two  metals. 

In  extending  our  inquiry  from  single  mines  to  entire  districts 
it  will  be  found  that  similar  results  have  been  produced  by  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  All  the  mining 
regions  of  Colorado  produce  both  the  precious  metals,  if  we 
except  Aspen,  which  hitherto  has  beeu  as  prolitic  of  silver  as  it 
was  niggardly  of  gold.  Even  from  this  district  however,  there 
now  come  whispers  of  gold  discovery.  The  reports  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  show  that  Pitkin  (the  county  in  which 
Aspen  lies)  yielded  no  gold  in  1891  and  189*3,  bat  it  is  credited 
with  t5,94:i  in  1804.  The  discredit  tiirown  upon  titlver  mtniog 
has  caused  a  gradual  cessation  of  prospecting  for  that  metal  and 
in  Aspen  it  is  the  magnitude  of  the  old  bonanzas  which  has  alone 
prevented  a  total  discoutiniumcc  of  operations.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  surrounding  hills  are  being  carefully  examined  for 
gold  Teins.  Some  have  been  found.  A  bogiuniug  has  boes 
made  even  in  this  silver  county. 

*  At  the  bnglnnlDK  o(  i$93  b\r  all rer  was  qaat«d  lo  New  York  itl  8S'4eaiittp«r 
ounce.  On  June  nth  tt  had  d- dined  to  83  MDts,  and  in  Mwob,  ISM,  It  Ml  M  iU 
lowest  poLat,  il%  oeota  per  ounce. 
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In  other  sections  of  the  State  where  gold  occurs  more  llber- 
illy  associated  with  silver,  the  depreciation  of  the  one  metal  and 
ihe  appreciation  of  the  other,  the  discoaragement  given  to  the 
mining  of  the  former  and  the  enthusiasm  called  forth  in  the 
learch  for  the  latter,  have  resulted  in  a  dwindling  of  the  nnml>er 
of  active  silver  mines,  an  expansion  of  operations  in  gold  mines 
&nd  s  couseqnent  increase  of  gold  production  sufficient  already, 
in  some  cases,  to  transfer  the  balance  from  one  side  to  the  other 
and  enable  an  old  silver  mining  district  to  assert  itself  as  a  gold 
region.  Thus  San  Juan  County  yielded  in  1892  gold  worth 
1155,6-U  and  silver  valued  at  1354,125*,  but  in  1894.  the  gold 
iocreased  to  1360,320  and  the  silver  diminished  to  $'.235,000. f 
Other  examples  might  be  quoted. 

The  full  effect  of  these  changes  is  only  now  becoming  evi- 
dent. It  will  be  more  noticeable  a  year  hence.  While  the  silver 
production  of  Colorado  only  fell  from  26,350,000  ounces  in  1892 
to  20,000,000  in  1895,  in  spite  of  a  decline  in  the  market  value  of 
the  metal  eqoal  to  22  cents  per  ounce,  or  26  per  cent.,  this  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  Since  the  Indian  mints  closed,  snrface 
prospecting  for  silver  has  been  discontinued,  underground  ex- 
plorations have  been  restricted,  the  reserves  of  ore  previously 
uncovered  have  been  drawn  upon,  and  no  new  rich  mines  have 
been  ondergoing  development  so  as  to  take  the  place  of  former 
bonanzas.     Vigorous  growth  has  been  succeeded  by  stagnation. 

Ore  deposits  are  not  inexhaustible.  The  average  life  of  a 
productive  mine  can  be  measured  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  ; 
■nd,  therefore,  any  region  to  maintain  its  output  must  bo  sus- 
tained by  fresh  discoveries  to  keep  pace  with  the  exhaustion 
which  creeps  upon  old  producers.  Such  is  no  longer  the  case  in 
silver  mining.  The  yield  of  Leadville  is  maintained  because 
Bome  of  its  ores  carry  a  heavy  percentage  of  lead  as  a  by-prod  net, 
and  others  contain  iron  in  such  a  proportion  as  to  render  the 
output  of  certain  mines  valuable  as  a  finx  in  the  smelting  of 
silicious  gold  ores.  The  big  veins  of  Creede  are  receiving  only  a 
half-hearted  development.  The  wonderful  bonanzas  of  Aspen 
Kate  been  sadly  impoverished  and  the  mines  of  Rico  are  crippled 
by  an  insufficiency  of  exploratoij  work. 

Thus  there  is  the  suggestion  of  a  dwindling  and  discredited 
Lodastry  nnduly  weakened  by  a  constant  transference  of  its  lin- 

*  8UT«r  barloK  kn  mverage  prio*  of  fITHoentB.    t  Sllrtr  »t  U  cenCs. 
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gering  vitality  to  the  enthaeiastic  prosecution  of  the  search  for 
gold.     And  there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  magaitloent  energy 
which  has  Tirified  the  gold  mining  indastry  of  Colorado.    Ths 
past  yenr,  distingnished  as  it  ia  by  the  notable  enlargement  in 
production,  is  yet  more  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  discov 
eries.     When  the  snow  flies  the  finding  of  gold  veins  will  be 
heralded  from  the  tops  of  aimny  hill-slopes  and  echoed  from  the 
depths   of  dark   ravines.     Everything,   fashion  and  fact  alike, 
favors  gold  mining  at  the  present  time.     It  ia  the  only  industry 
whose  product  has  a  market  value  that  does  not  fluctuate.     The 
general  full  in  prices  has  lessened  the  cost  of  the  material  used 
in  gold  mining,  the  lowering  of  wages  has  stimulated  it,  the  im- 
provement of  metallurgical  methods  and   the  introduction  of 
business  ideas  have  alike  aided  it.     No  wonder  new  mines  are 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  old  ones  formerly  utiprofitnble  are  euc- 
cessfully  resuscitated  into  profitable  operation.    Just  now  Cripple 
Creek  is  commanding  the  attention  of  the  coantry.     Its  pro- 
duction has  leaped  from  *3.900,000  in  1804  to  S7,000.000  in  1895. 
This  is  an  eloquent  fact.     But  in  the  hurry  to  participate  in  the 
prosperity  of  its  newest-born  discovery,  Colorado  is  giving  the 
outside  world  the  impression  that  it  is  a  territory  with  one  mlo* 
ing  district.     Its  history  refutes  the  idea,  and  its  present  condi- 
tion disproves  it.     If  such  were  the  case,  the  present  gold  min- 
ing activity  would  have  the  familiar  aspect  of  the  excitements  of 
the  past  which   have  strewn  the  West  with  ruined  mills  and 
buried  mines.     No  :  the  gold  mining  of  to-day  in  Colorado  is  not 
local,  bat  distributed  over  a  region  which  sweeps  across  the  map 
for  280  miles,  from  Hahu's  Peak  in  the  north  to  Mt.  Hesperus 
in  the  south. 

It  is  confined  to  vein  mining.  The  allnvium  of  bygone  days 
has  been  exhausted;  and  placer  mining  survives  only  in  an  occa- 
sional gnlch  where  the  Chinaman  picks  up  the  crumbs  which 
have  fallen  from  the  white  man's  table,  or  in  localities  previously 
unworkable  because  of  natural  difiSoulties  to  overcome  which 
heavy  expenditures  were  necessary.  Exceptions  tuay  indeed  be 
cited  against  this  generalization,  and  Breckenridge,  Alma  and 
Fairplay  quoted,  yet  as  a  matter  of  statistics  it  is  doubtful  if 
more  than  five  per  cent,  uf  Colorado's  output  comes  from  the 
gravel  deposits  whose  discovery  first  attracted  tke  wave  of  emi- 
gration of  a  generation  ago. 
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Tbo  lodos  whose  degradation  fed  the  allarinm  and  whose  ex- 
ploitation is  now  the  mainstay  of  the  iudustry  occur  in  a  geo- 
logical environment  of  notable  diversity  from  the  granite  of  the 
geological  dawn  to  the  aodesito  of  the  revolutionary  days  of  the 
early  Eocene.  Their  occurrence  has  been  studied  by  trained  men 
and  the  relation  between  ore  formation  and  rock  structure  has 
been  carefully  investigated  so  as  to  enable  the  young  science  of 
geology  to  take  the  hand  of  the  old  industry  of  mining  and  guide 
its  blind  footsteps  amid  the  perplexitits  of  the  underground  world. 

What  one  science  has  doue  in  the  darkness  another  has  sup- 
plemented in  the  light.  The  evolution  of  metallurgical  practics 
has  progressed  by  an  adaptation  to  changing  conditions.  Th« 
very  variety  and  complexity  of  the  ores  of  our  mountains  which 
first  ollered  many  a  stumbling  block  to  the  inexperienced  metal- 

trgist  of  a  former  epoch  liave  become  serviceable  in  the  attain- 
ent  of  that  mixture  of  materials  of  differing  composition  which 
is  essential  to  successful  smelting.  The  development  of  certain 
wet  processes,  cyanidation  and  chlorination,  bus  supplemented 
the  work  of  the  smelter  aud  the  stamp  mill,  and  by  meaus  of  the 
connecting  threads  of  the  railway  system  there  is  now  offered  to 
the  miner  a  choice  of  methods  of  ore  reduction,  which  is  ia  itself 
a  very  important  factor  in  successful  mining.  It  has  permitted 
of  the  beneficiation  of  ores  formerly  not  marketable,  and  it  en- 
gMurages  the  prospector  to  believe  that  uo  discovery  he  makes 
feed  be  rendered  valueless,  aa  happens  in  other  purts  of  tho 
world,  because  of  the  refractory  nature  of  the  mineral  he  un- 
covers. 

Aa  discoveries  accumulate  camps  previously  isolated  become 

united  into  a  chain  of  successive  centres  of  activity  which  follow 

the  continental  watershed  from  the  borders  of  Wyoming  to  the 

boundary  of  Now  Mexico.     The  awakening  of  gold  mining  isany- 

thiiig  but  local  in  its  character;  it  is  a  part  of  one   widespread 

johenomeiion,  whose  source  of  energy  lies  deeper  than  tho  vugaries 

Wk  a  speculative  epidemic.     The  thirty  years'  of  past  endeavor 

^Lve  been  but  a  period  of  incubation,  giving  the  interval  re- 

qnired  to  build  a  magniilceut  railway  system,  to  erect  complete 

smelting  establishments  and  to  afford  training  aud  experience  to 

those  captains  of  industry  who  now  direct  the  operation  of  the 

furnace  and  the  exploration  of  the  mine.   It  is  uo  empty  rhetoric 

to  say  that  no  country  has  at  its  call  an  industrial  machinery  so 
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thoroaghlj  organized  aa    that   which    impels  the    complical 
workings  of  Colorado's  mining  activity. 

This  is  but  in  keeping  with  the  times.    The  expansion  of  the 
arts  and  maDufiictureaof  our  day  requires  to  an  increasing  degree 
the  use  of  the  metals.  Modern  civilization  advances  on  iron  rails 
and  is  gilded  with  the  gold  torn  by  man  from  tiie  darkness  of 
the  underworld.     The  art  of  mining  becomes  constantly  mortj 
important  to  our  material  welfare.     From  the  products  of  tfaeT 
mine  the  wheels  of  progress  are  made  and  from  them  also  is  buiiu 
the  elaborate  edifice  of  a  complicated  civilization.     Neither  thaf 
absuidities  of  specahition  nor  the  vagaries  of  human  nature  can 
rob  mining  of  the  dignity  and  beneficence  which  have  clothed  it 
from  the  misty  dawn  of  human  endeavor. 

T.  A-  RiCKABD. 
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BY  THB  HOK.  J.  RAINES,  OP  THB  NBW  TORK  SBNATR. 


[It  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  who  have  given  the  siibjoct  oon- 
^ration,  that  the  traflic  in  liqnor  must  be  regulated  by  logiil 
stment.  It  \a  not  important  to  alate  the  reaeouB  which  have 
this  consensus  of  opinion,  80  long  as  the  fact  exiats  that  all 
remments  assume  to  place  restrictions  upon  it,  with  a  view  to 
mitigating  to  some  extent  the  evils  wliich  seem  nocosBarily  to 
lit  to  individaals  and  society  from  the  businoaa. 
The  various  and  widely  differing  methods  of  regulation  which 
re  been  attempted  afford  an  interesting  study,  both  from  u 
lanitarian  and  from  an  economic  standpoint.  The  laws  of 
several  States  differ  as  widely  as  the  general  characteristics  of 
people  who  formulate  them,  and  the  influence  of  the  traffic 
»U  on  legislation  can  be  gauged  to  a  great  degree  by  the  pro- 
tons of  the  statutes  enacted.  Prohibition,  State  ownership 
Bl  conduct,  and  license  under  different  forms  and  with  Tario<l 
■frictions,  are  all  under  trial,  each  system  having  its  advocatca 
_^ell  as  its  opponents.  The  more  general  form  of  regulation 
iroagb  a  system  of  licenses,  involving  the  conferring  upon 
cted  persons  of  discretionary  power  to  grant  or  refuse  the 
rilege  of  selling.  This  discretionary  power  is  usually  some- 
it  limited  by  statutory  provisions,  prescribing  regulations  aa 
places  where  the  traHlc  may  be  carried  on,  as  to  the  character 
J|)erBons  who  may  be  licensed,  and  the  amount  that  may  bo 
jed  for  the  privilege  of  selling.  The  exercise  of  this  discro- 
s,  as  ia  natural,  results  in  abuses  of  various  kinds,  whether  the 
rer  be  conferred  npon  judges  or  upon  excise  commissioners. 
Ihe  esse  of  judges,  elected  for  long  terms,  the  evil  effect*  of 
I  license  system  may  not  so  soon  become  apparent  as  when  the 
rer  is  exercised  by  commissioners  having  short  terms  of  office, 
TOU  CLXll. — >'0.  473.  31 
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or  who  are  Biibject  to  bo  changed  at  tho  will  of  the  uppotirti 
power.     I  can  but  believe,  however,  that  in  tho  end  it  will 
come  apparent  that  the  worst  tiystem  of  all  is  that  which  pli 
the  granting  of  licoDaes  at  the  discretion  of  judges. 

The  political  power  of  those  engaged  iu  the  traffic  is  ap 
to-dtt}'.  as  it  has  never  been  before.     Their  influence  is  not 
ited  by  tlieir  own  nnmbers,  bnt  extends  to  thoae  engae 
various  avocations  with  which  ihuy  liavo  busiaoas  con 
The  mauufacturers,  the  wholesalers,  the  retailers  of  liquors,  the 
employees,  the  owners  of  property  occujiied,  th  i;;ed  inth« 

various   trades   which   receive    patronage,  us  ■  ,  grocera. 

butchers,  bakers,  bankers,  editors,  oilice-holders  who  owe  thffir 
places  to  the  votes  given  by  those  engaged  iu  the  liquor  buacvsJi 
form  a  continuous,chain,  and  are  nearly  all  at  the  ooiumHiid  ii( 
the  executive  committeca  of  this  organized  industry.  It  Ls  bnt 
natural  that  the  trade  should  use  every  effort  to  protect  tt*elf. 
and  so  long  tie  discretion  can  be  exercised  by  any  local  anthorit^, 
the  effort  will  bo  made  to  control  tho  power  which  designates"! 
appoints  the  persons  who  are  to  limit  or  extend  its  right«,  whether 
those  persons  be  judges  or  excise  commissioners.  A  carefol  ob- 
server has  well  said  :  "  It  is  evident,  when  a  municipality  lia 
control  of  the  liquor  tratlic  either  directly  or  through  a  board  Ap- 
pointed by  it  (as  in  Kew  York  city),  that  those  iut^rested  in  tint 
trade  have  the  strongest^motive  to  obtain  control,  if  they  cat),  of 
the  municipality.  If  American  experience  proves  anything^it 
proves  the  danger  of  giving  licensing  power  to  the  elective  botlj 
which  is  vested  witl»  general  maniigeineuti  ' ' 
this  view  is  correct  is  evidenced  by  the  con. 
ally  in  the  city  alluded  to,  between  those  engaged  in  the  trallii 
and  political  parties,  through  which  the  city  government  lisf 
been  controlled.  What  is  said  of  New  York  city  applies  H'itli 
almost  equal  force  to  every  lociility  iu  the  State.  The  combiua* 
tion  of  liquor  dealers  in  New  York  with  a  political  party,  enablnl 
that  party  to  enact  the  worst  license  law  that  can  bu  found  in  tba 
statutes  of  any  State,  and,  bad  as  tliatlaw  is,  to  make  the  mntter 
still  worse  through  oi)eu  imd  unpunished  violations  of  the  few  re- 
strictive provisions  which,  for  tho  sake  of  appearances,  were  incor<: 
porated  in  it.  How  favorable  that  law  is  to  the  traffic  mftv 
judged  from  the  herculean  efforts  ni.ulcl.y  its  beuetici&rics  to  p 
vent  a  change  in  the  system. 
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It  has  lonpr  boon  the  desire  on  tho  part  of  many  to  effect  a 
ohange  in  the  la\y  that  should,  oa  far  as  possible,  take  from  those 
Mkgaged  in  the  liqaor  traffic  the  apparent  or  assumed  business 
nee«ttily  of  peruiiltiiig  their  political  action  to  be  controlled  for 
partisau  purposes,  and  also  by  such  change  to  deprive  any  polit- 
ical porty  or  party  leader  of  the  power  to  virtually  compel  such 
Bprsous  to  promote  party  success  through  contributions  of  money 
pS  votes.     It  has  aloo  seemed  desirable  to  limit  tho  number  of 
places  iu  which  the  traffic  is  carried  on,  and  to  compel  the  traffic 
to  meet  more  nearly  the  immediate  expense  which  it  imposes  OQ 
the  taxpayer.     High  license  would  accomplish  the  latter  results, 
but  not  the  former.     So  loug  as  power  shall  be  lodged  in  any 
board  to  exercise  discretion  as  to  who  shnll  have  the  privilege  of 

S—^iaging  in  the  liquor  traffic,  so  long  will  it  be  a  potent  factor  iu 
itics  as  an  organized,  compact  force,  to  be  used  to  control 
uicipal  governments  and  even  the  State  itself. 
Tiie  bill  which  has  lately  passed  the  New  York  Legislature 
aims  to  secure  political  independence  to  those  wishing  to  engage 
in  tho  liqaor  traffic,  by  detiuing  in  the  law  itself  those  who  may 
engage  in  the  traffic  and  tho  exact  terms  on  which  they  may  do 
It  aims  at  regulation  by  law,  instead  of  leaving  a  power  of 
cretion  with  excise  boards  which  might  be  used  for  political  or 
or  purposes.  The  law  of  1892  gave  a  right  of  review  by  the 
rta  of  the  action  of  commissioners  of  excise  when  such  com- 
sfliouers  refused  to  grant  a  license  to  the  applicant.  The  new 
preserves  the  right  to  a  review  by  the  conrtfl  when  a  tax  cer- 
cate — which  takes  the  place  of  the  present  license — is  refused^ 
aud  gives  a  further  right  of  review  by  the  court,  on  the  applica- 
~  n  of  a  citizen  who  claims  that  a  certificate  is  illegally  granted, 
us  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  the  public  would  seem 
bo  protected. 

other  object  of  the  act  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  places 
liquor  is  sold.  It  is  admitted  that  the  pressure  on  excise 
mmissiouera  for  licenses  is  so  great  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
induce  them  to  limit  reasonably  the  number  of  liquor-saloona. 
is  admitted  that  the  number  can  be  eflfectually  limited  through 
«  lax  levied;  the  higher  the  tax  the  fewer  are  those  who  will 
pay  it.  Many  of  the  advocates  of  a  high  license  feel  that  the  tax 
^mpoBod  by  this  act  is  not  enough  to  secure  the  desired  reduction, 
^kd  would  have. preferred  that  it  hvd  been  made  at  least  one 
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thonsAod  dollan  in  dties  of  the  first  daas,  Nev  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Buffalo.  I  Ma  not  dupoaad  to  Mrame  that  this  riev  ii  n«( 
correct,  still  leas  do  I  care  to  argue  that  the  tax  is  not  too  low  ia 
places  of  below  50,000  inhabitanta.  There  are  wide  dillerBOMK 
of  opinion  as  to  what  may  bo  eon<idered  a  saitabia  proportim 
bt'twecu  places  where  Itqaor  ia  sold  and  the  population,  MBt 
holding  that  thure  ehoold  be  no  snch  places,  others  that  "teo 
many  are  jaat  enongh."  It  has  been  aaaunied  that  the  act  riA.<*nJ 
would  reduce  the  number  by  forty  per  cent.,  or  fron-i 
to  25,C58.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  redaction  «~.U  U 
not  far  from  thirty  per  cent. 

Another  object  of  the  bill  is  to  compel  the  traffic  to  paj  t» 
the  locality  and  the  State  a  greater  proportion  of  the  ezpoMit 
occasions  to  the  taxpayers  than  it  has  heretofore  done.  Tfas  ji» 
tice  of  doing  this  cannot  be  controverted.  Should  not  the  tiaffic 
contribute  for  the  rdief  of  all,  since  it  taxes  all  ? 

The  proTiaiuns  of  the  act  are  iutended  also  to  make  tho  n- 
strictive  portions  of  tho  law  more  easy  of  enforcement.  To  tliil 
end  tho  public  display  of  the  tax  certiScate  is  required ;  tits 
places  are  more  open  to  inspection  during  hours  when  the  traffic  >• 
forbidden  ;  penalties  for  violation  are  much  more  aorere  ;  all  ths 
nu'uns  iu  use  at  present  to  detect  violation  are  retained,  and  io 
addition  special  officers  are  appointed  to  assist  in  detecting  sQ*! 
prosecuting  law  breakers.  It  is  assumed  that  the  prraont  eicit* 
law  cannot  be  enforced,  because,  it  is  claimed,  the  people  are  do' 
in  sympathy  with  such  enforcement.  This  assumption  is  a  hIsr* 
der  on  the  people.  It  is  not  enforced  because  those  engngod  in 
the  traffic  are  an  organized  force,  so  powerful  llmt  they  are  able'* 
reach,  in  many  cases,  those  whose  immediate  duty  it  is  to  execut* 
tho  law,  while  the  friends  of  law  and  order,  though  gi.  '  *)e 
majority,  unorganized,  and  not  united  as  to  methods,  i  ni*^ 

their  power  felt.     The  289  brewers  of  the  State,  thoroughly  oT' 
gunizfd,  with  tho  *'  sinews  of  war"  at  immediate  conu        '     ,:» 
ever  alert  and  active,  area  more  potent  factor  than  .  t>^ 

that  number  of  good  citizens,  who  are  at  heart  opposed  to  tb 
traffic  and  in  favor  of  tl«e  enforcement  of  law,  but  who  are  will*- 
out  organization,  and  without  a  "  camp  chest." 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  establishes  local  option  in  : 
by  providing  for  a  direct  vote  at  tho  next  town  racctin^ 
whether  tax  certiUcatos  of  the  severiU  clAsaes  idiAU  ^^^^iput  i    * 
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tlie  town  or  not.  Under  the  present  law,  local  option  by  indi- 
rection \»  permitted;  that  is,  excise  commissioners  are  elected 
who  are  snppoBed  to  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  granting 
of  licenses.  It  often  occurs  that  after  they  have  been  elected  the 
CommtssionerB  do  not  act  as  they  were  expected  to  do.  This 
annot  be  the  case  nnder  the  new  law. 

It  is  snpposed  that  associations  called  "clubs "are  within  the 

rovisions  of  this  act,  and  this  has  occasioned  considerable  oppo- 

tion  to  the  law. 

In  a  case  now  pending  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  officers  of 

club  were  indicted,   tried  and   convicted   for  selling  liquor 

legally.    In  that  case  the  District  Attorney  admits  there  is  no 

rovision  in  the  present  law  under  which  a  club  can  be  granted  a 

cense,  hence  the  case  is  liable  to  turn  on  the  simple  question  ; 

'an  a  club  sell  liquor  under  the  present  law  ?    In  my  judgment 

e  case  will  go  against  the  club.     If  this  should  happen,  the 

ilubs  which  have  been  denouncing  this  act,  will,  I  think,  be  in 

vor  of  it  as  a  whole. 

The  restrictions  as  to  selling  liquor  in  the  vicinity  of  public 

tistitiitions,  such  as  insane  asylums,  are  new  and  important,  as 

nding  to  reduce  the  opportunities  of  attendants  to  obtain  liquor. 

The  present  excise  law  permits  the  sale  of  liquor  to  i  .iuors 

■ver  sixteen  years  of  age.     The  new  act  raises  the  age  limit  to 

eighteen.     There    are  other   important    provisions   in   the  bill 

which   cannot  bo  noticed  within  the   limits  of   this  article,  but 

vrhich  will  readily  be  observed  upon  a  careful  perusal  of  it ;  among 

hem  that  prohibiting  transportation  companies  from  employing 

ersons  who  .ire  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  the  intemperate  use 

of  liquors,  and  that  prohibiting  the  procuring  of  liquors  for  any 

rson  to  whom  it  is  forbidden   to  sell.     I  believe  that  as  soon 

i  the  liquor  interest  shall  have  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  order 

f  business  made  necessary  by  this  act,  should  it  become  a  law, 

t  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  much  better  that  the  traffic 

lould   be  regulated   by  law   rather  tlmn   by  the  discretion  of 

arda  of  excise,  while  the  people,  relieved  from  a  great  burden 

f  taxation,  and  from  the  combined  and  active  efforts  of  those 

TigHged  in  the  traffic  to  control  municipal   governments  for  its 

roteclion,  will  approve  the  law  as  a  whole>  though  some  of  the 

details  of  the  law  may  be  open  to  criticism. 

J.  Raines. 


THE  NORTH  POLAR  PROBLEM. 

BY  ADMIBAL  A.    H.   MABKRAU,   K.   K. 


The  solution  of  what  I  have  dpsignntefl  aa  the  North  Polar 
problem,  Ima  pnzzled  and  aet  at;  defiance  the  scientific  »od 
nnatical  world  for  many  years,  fiy  the  North  Pol&r  problem  I 
allude  to  the  Bacceasfiil  exploration  of  that  mysterio 
Avhicb  has  for  its  centre  the  norlhem  axis  of  our  gloU 
discovery  of  that  imaginary  spot  which  is  universally  known  aod 
Bpoken  of  as  the  North  Pole. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made,  some  of  them  on  a  rerj 
elaborate  scale,  by  brave  men,  supported  by  eqnally  gallant  fol- 
lowers, to  solve  the  problem,  but,  so  far,  these  attempts  bare  not 
been  rewarded  with  complete  snccess. 

The  idea  of  exploring  high  northern  latitudes  is  no  mere 
chimera  of  the  present  day  ;  it  is  one  that  originated  niaov  cen* 
turies  ago,  and  it  has  been  fostered  and  attempted  witli  more  or 
less  energy  and  uuthiisiiism  ever  since. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascribe,  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  tbe 
date  of  tbe  despatch  of  tbe  earliest  Arctic  expedition.     We  findl 
in  the  pages  of  Hakiuyt,    Purchaa,   and  otlier  old   htRtorian 
the  fact  gravely  announced  that  Arthur,  King  of  Englund,  eiifl« 
with  a  squadron  of  ships  so  long  ago  as  the  sixth  century  with  th< 
object  of  subjugating  and  obtaining  possession  of  I     '      '     An^ 
other  historian,  dnring  the  same  period,  alludes  to  nil' 

a  dependency  of  Biiliiin,  although  the  existence  of  that  lar^ 
continent  was  not  known  until  discovered  by  Gunbjorn,  and  sulh-j 
sequently  by  Eric  the  Red,  500  years  afterwards. 

It  is  also  related  how,  in  the  ninth  century,  a  certain  nobl* 
man  named  Otnar  who  resided  in  the  island  of  Heligoland  t 
under  the  anspices  of  King  Alfred  of  England,  on  a  voyages 
ooTerv  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  and  on  im  return  he  report«>d 
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Jesty  that  lie  had  anoceeded  in  reaching  "  that  point  of  the 

3e  beyond  which  it  ugaiu  siiilcs  to  the  South  I"  If  this  state- 
nent  be  accepted  as  a  reracioas  one,  we  can  arrive  at  but  one 
Mnclusion,  and  that  is  that  the  North  Pole  was  actually  dis- 
jovered  and  reached  a  thonaand  years  ago,  for  the  only  interpre- 
;ution  that  can  be  pat  on  the  above  words  is,  that  Otbar  reached 
I  position  on  this  terrestrial  globe  terminating  at  its  extreme 
lorthern  point  ! 

Then  we  hear  of  a  worthy  Franciscan  friar  who  in  the  year 
1360,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  sailed  fron»  England  to 
;he  "  region  situate  under  the  North  Pole,"  and  this  is  given  to 
Kon  no  less  an  authority  than  Gerard  Mercator,  the  renowned 
Btographcr. 

The  Ciinrch  in  the  early  days  appears  to  have  taken  a  very 
irominentand  leading  part  in  matters  appertaining  to  Arctic  ex- 
jjoration,  for  during  the  reign  of  Honry  the  Eighth  we  read  of 
I  canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  sailing  in  a  vessel,  aptly  named 
;he  "DorainuB  Vobiscum,"  intent  on  the  exploration  of  high  lati- 
indes. 

As,  however,  there  ia  absolutely  nothing  authentic  in  exiat- 
rclative  to  the  geographical  results  obtained  by  these  and 

|er  amateur  explorers,  we  must  accept   their  accounts  with 

le  reservation,  even  if  we  do  not  dismiss  them  altogether  from 
Diind,  as  either  mythical  or  untrustworthy,  and  therefore  nn- 
irorthy  of  seriona  consideration,  and  turn  our  attention  to  those 
iroyages  undertaken  iu  more  modern  times,  tite  accounts  of  which 
m  better  antheuticated  and  worthy  of  credence. 

I  do  not  propose  iu  this  article  to  deal  with  those  numerous 
expeditions  that  were  despatched  from  various  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  achieve  the  Northeast  or  the  North- 
ivest  passages,  althougli  the  reports  of  those  expeditions,  and  the 
jxperience  gained  therefrom,  have  assisted  us  very  materially 
iu  oor  endeavors  to  solve  the  North  Polar  problem  ;   I  only  in- 

rd  alluding,  very  briefly,  to  tliose  explorers  who  have  succeeded 
crossing  the   threshold  of  the  unknown  region,   and    have 
ulvanced  our  geographical  knowledge  polewards. 

The  first  one  then  to  which  I  shall  refer,  is  that  undertaken 
Q  the  year  1607  by  that  sturdy  old  navigator  Henry  Hudson  at 
^e  instance,  and  on  behalf,  of  certain  "  Worshipfull  Merchants 
,  London/'    The  express  object  of  this  venture  was  the  dis- 
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core  17  of  a  passage  acntu  the  North  Pole  to  Japan  and  Chiot' 
The  name  of  Henry  Hadaon  is  familiar  to  all  lirin;  od  tbe 
American  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  it  is  immortalised  by  tlui 
beaatifal  river  on  which  is  eitaated  tbe  large  and  important  oom- 
mercial  capital  of  the  United  States  ;  it  is  also  applied  to  u 
enormous  territory  in  tbe  northern  part  of  the  great  continent  of 
North  America ;  while  one  of  the  raoet  eztensire  bays  in  tbe 
world,  with  the  strait  leading  thereto,  is  named  after  him. 

During  Hadson's  memorable  voyage,  although  ha  failed  io 
discorering  a  highway  across  tbe  Pole,  he  auoceeded  in  cartjittg 
his  ship  to  a  higher  latitude  along  tbe  west  const  of  Spitxbeipii 
than  had  ever  been  reached  before. 

Tbe  lateness  of  the  season,  combined  with  the  anseawoitbj 
condition  of  his  little  craft,  compelled  him  to  relinqaish  »11 
farther  attempts  to  persevere  in  his  enterprise,  and  oeceaaitated 
his  return  to  England.  The  nltimate  fate  of  this  skilfal  and 
gallant  seaman  on  a  later  eipeditioD  was  a  traly  tragical  one. 
Fearing  that  his  rashness  and  intrepidity  wonld  endanger  tbe 
lives  of  all  on  board,  a  portion  of  tbe  crow  mutinied,  after 
having  spent  a  winter  in  Hudson's  Bay,  and  placing  him  with  bit 
son  and  eight  others,  who  remained  loyal  to  their  chief,  in 
a  small  boat,  they  in  a  most  heartless  manner  cat  the  hoat  adrift, 
and  thus  exposed  all  on  board  to  a  terrible  and  cruel  death,  for 
they  were  never  afterwards  heard  of. 

A  few  years  later,  namely  in  1616,  that  stout  old  sailor 
William  Baffin,  sailed  along  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  through 
the  bay  which  now  bears  bis  name,  until  ho  succeeded  in  reach 
ing  the  78th  parallel  of  latitude,  where  he  discovered 
opening  extending  in  a  northerly  direction,  which  he  named 
Smith  Sound,  after  Sir  Thomas  Smith  the  originator  of  the 
enterprise,  and  chairman  of  the  so-called  Muscovy  Companj. 
At  his  highest  position  Baffin  observes  that  he  found  the  "great- 
est variation  of  the  compass  of  any  part  of  the  world 
known,"  namely,  56°  westerly.  He  returned  to  England 
safety  on  the  80th  of  August.  Although  this  voyage  had  for  i 
primary  object  the  discovery.of  the  Northwest  passage,  it  may 
considered  as  essentially  a  Polar  one,  for  it  resulted  in  the  iis- 
covery  of  that  channel  which,  so  far,  has  been  the  road  by  whi' 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  Pole  has  been  made. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  en  passant  that  thi«  voyage,  in 
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JQDction  with  those  made  a  few  years  earlier  by  John  Davis,  led 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  whale  fishery,  which,  in  those  waters,  haa 
prored  so  remunerative  to  all  who  have  been  sufficiently  energetic 
aad  enterprising  to  embark  in  the  exciting  trade. 

Paasing  over  the  expedition  of  Ci\ptain  Phipps  in  1773,  and 
Captain  Buchan  in  1818,  which,  although  they  added  materially 
toonr  knowledge  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  ice  in  high  lati- 
tadea,  were  otherwise  devoid  of  important  results,  we  come  to  the 
famous  attempt  made  by  Captain  Sir  Edward  Parry  to  reach  the 
^orth  Pole  iu  18-^7. 

There  was  no  man  better  qualified,  by  experience  and  knowl- 
edge, to  express  an  opinion  relative  to  Arctic  exploration  than 
Sir  Edward  Parry,  who  was  deservedly  regarded  as,  facile 
prineeps,  the  first  and  foremost  of  Arctic  explorers.  Having 
given  the  matter  bis  most  careful  consideration,  he  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  proceeding  iu  a  ship  to  the  north  coast  of 
Spitsbergen,  and  thence  travelling,  by  menus  of  boats  and  sludges, 
er  the  ice  to  the  North  Polo,  which  he  thought  it  possible  to 
h  before  the  winter  act  in.  His  scheme  wus  a  bold  one,  bat 
was  supported  by  many  eminent  men  of  science  and  other 
tborities  on  the  subject,  and  was  favorably  entertained  by  Her 
jesty'e  Government, 

A  ship  was  therefore  selected  and  fitted  out  for  the  service,  and 

command  of  it  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Edward,  with  instructions 

carry  ont  his  plan  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  discretion. 

\6  idea  was,  it  mast  be  acknowledged,  even  with  our  present 

hts  to  guide  us,  a  soand  one  ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  was  one 

ry  important  factor  iu  the  execution  of  the  scheme  tbat  had  not 

ived  the  consideration  it  deserved,  and  which  really  was  the 

ncipal  caose  of  its  failure  ;  and  that  was  the  general  drift  of  the 

olebody  of  the  piiok,  on  which  the  explorers  were  travelling,  to 

tsoathward.  They  fonnd,  after  incredible  exertions,  accompan- 

by  severe  bodily  hardships  and  fatigue,  that  they  were  drifting 

the  southward  at  a  greater  daily  rate  than  they  were  advancing 

a  northerly  direction,  thus  compelling  them,  most  reluctantly 

A  to  their  great  disappointment,  to  abandon  the  attempt  and 

lam  to  their  ship. 

'      Bat  such  good  progress  had  been  made  prior  to  the  breaking 

tUD  of  the  piu:k,  that  Sir  Edward  had  the  satisfaction  and  grati- 

BatioQ  of  announcing  that  they  bad  reached  the  latitude  of 
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82°  45'  north,  a  very  mnch  higher  poaitioa  than  hud  ever 
been  attained,  and  more  than  one  hand  rod  and  twenty  mllc4  to 
tlie  northward  of  the  position  reached  by  Henry  HadsoQ  tti 
hundred  years  before ! 

The  great  miatalfe  made  by  Parry,  in  the  prosecutioa  of  ihii 
voyage,  was  in  not  passing  the  winter  in  his  ehip  off  the  oout  ol 
Spitzbergcn,  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  hare  started  with  bis  Uv 
elling  parties  early  in  the  folio  wing  spring,  when  the  ice  would  hsri 
been  consolidated  iuoueexLuasivepuck,  instead  of  cdi 
journey  northwards  when  the  summer  was  well  ad\ 
pack,  consequently,  in  a  state  of  disruption,  broken  up  into  iiiail 
erable  floes,  uecessitutiiig  the  use  of  boats  in  crossing  the  cbauni'Il 
that  separated  them,  as  well  as  sledges.  In  fact,  it  would  have  b«on 
the  diUerence  between  sledging  over  a  stationary,  instead  of  & 
moving  broken  up,  puck.  It  was  an  expedition  to  which  a|>cri(xl 
of  at  least  eighteen  months  should  have  been  devoted,  instead  of 
only  six  1  Had  this  beei»  the  case  a  very  much  higher  latitude 
would  have  been  reached,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  pack  to 
the  north  of  Spitzbergcn  consists  of  fairly  smooth  and  level  Hoea, 
very  different  to  the  heaped  up  masses  of  heavy  ice  euooootered 
in  other  parts  of  the  Polar  ocean. 

The  next  expedition  that  merits  oar  attention  was  the  oab 
despatched  by  the  United  States  in  1871.  It  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Hall,  an  enthusiast  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  poUrj 
regions,  and  a  man  who  had  lived  for  many  years  among  Utt 
Eskimos,  with  a  viuw  of  obtaiuing  practical  experience  of  tbcir 
mode  of  life  and  travelliug.  The  route  selected  by  Hall  wjis  by  way 
of  Smith  Sound,  the  channel  already  alluded  to  as  having  been 
discovered  and  named  by  Baffin,  and  the  entrance  to  which  had 
been  explored  and  partially  surveyed  by  the  expeditions  nndcc 
the  respective  commands  of  Dr.  Elisha  Kane  and  Dr.  Hajeo. 
With  such  assiduity  and  skill  did  Captain  Hall  push  on  in  bis 
little  steamer  "  Polaris  "  that  he  succeeded  in  taking  his  ship  ta 
the  latitude  of  8^°  5'  N.,  a  nearer  position  to  the  pole  than  lind 
ever  before  been  reached  in  a  ship.  At  this  point,  however,  tii 
further  progress  was  arrested  by  a  barrier  of  massive  ioc  throogh 
which  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  penetrate,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  a  few  miles  to  the  southward,  where  he  wai 
fortunately  able  to  secure  his  ship  in  safety  for  the  winter  unde: 
the  lee  of  a  large  grounded  iceberg,  appropriately  named  Provi 
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ice  Berg,  off  the  northwest  coast  of  GreealanJ.  This  voyage 
Dftptaiu  Hull's  proved  coacluaively  the  enormoaa  advantages 
(gessed  by  h  ship  propelled  by  steam  power  over  a  sailing  ves- 
vrhea  endeavoring  to  force  a  passage  through  the  ice-clad  seas 
the  north. 

Captain  Ball's  untimely  death,  shortly  after  he  had  estab- 
led  his  ship  in  winter  quarters,  put  a  stop  to  all  further  ex 
ring  work,  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  expedition  re- 
ned  to  Amorica,  after  undergoing  great  privations  under  cir- 
nstances  so  well  known  that  it  is  uuueccsaary  to  reoupitulate 
»m  here. 

While  Eall  was  prosecntiog  his  researches  in  the  direction  of 
senland,  another  expedition,  fitted  out  by  Austro- Hungary, 
i  been  despatched  with  the  object  of  exploring  the  unknown 
»  to  the  not'th  of  Novaya  Zemlya.  In  a  geographical  sense 
)  outcome  of  this  enterprise  was  most  important,  for  it  resulted 
Ihe  discovery  of  a  large  continent,  the  existence  of  which  was 
^vionsly  unknown,  and  which  received  the  name  of  Kaiser 
ftnz  Josef  Laud.  The  discovery  of  this  land  W!\s  mude  in  a  very 
Barkablc  manner.  The  ship  in  which  the  explorers  were  cm- 
'ked,  the  *'Tegetthof,"  was  beset  by  the  ice  a  few  miles  off  the 
rthwest  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  thus  imprisoned  was 
fted,  helplessly,  first  to  the  northeast  and  then  to  the  northwest. 
spite  of  the  utmost  exertions  that  were  made,  those  on  board 
re  powerless  to  extricate  her  from  the  icy  fetters  in  which  she 
IB  so  firmly  held. 
Suddenly  one  day,  after  a  period  of  thirteen  long  weary 
laths  of  forced  inactivity,  to  their  amazement  land,  dark  high 
d,  was  observed  looming  up  in  the  far  north,  and  they  realized 
It  they  had,  unwittingly,  become  the  discoverers  of  a  new  terri- 
y,  and  that  their  expedition  was,  after  all,  to  be  a  great  geo- 
iphical  Buccess. 

The  ship  continued  to  drift  for  some  months  afterwards, 
idually  nearing  the  land,  until  eventually  the  pack  in  which 
I  was  frozen  so  firmly,  impinged  on  an  island  and  became 
lionary.  This  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  exploring  the 
Bterions  continent,  and  it  was  one  that  they  immediutely 
tiled  themselves  of.  With  such  energy  did  Lieutenant  Payer 
kdact  this  duty,  with  the  limited  time  that  was  at  his  disposal, 
ft  he  succeeded  in  reaching   with  sUnlges,   the  latitude  of 
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est  oout  of  GreeaUni.     Thia  rovage 

.  luiTely  tbe  enortnoaa  adrantagei) 
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tioMs,    Sbdrtlj  after  Pkyer^  retan  fcbe  ^'Tcfetthof  v; 
doniNl ,  tbe  offloen  uid  crew  makiof  Uw  bcit  of  UMir  vaj  to  3i< 
Zamlja,  wbere  thej  v«re  er«tiiiu07  r«aeiMd  and  Ivoosfat  % 

Tba  diaooreiy  of  Fraoz  Ja«f  Laad  was  of  Um  grcaiat  f»' 
gmpbieal  iotaraat,  mors  aspeebllT  with  ita  relation  to  tka  lolatiaa 
"f  tb«  North  Polar  problem,  for  Pajer  r^vorted  that  h>  \aA  mm. 
land  to  the  northward  which  he  catiiaalad  to  be  ta  latitada  fit, 
and  it  waf  nppoMd  U>  «xt«od  evea  maeh  farther  north. 

Meanwhik  an  Engliih  expedition,  fitted  oot  br  QoverUBcat, 
•Carted  in  187$  ooder  the  oonuoaod  of  Sir  Geot^  Karer,  »itb 
ocden  to  foUow  in  the  fooUtepa  of  Captain  Hall  op  Smith  Scanj, 
and  endearor,  if  po«nblc»  to  reach  the  North  Pole. 

Karea  roooeoded  in  face  of  ^reat  difficuUieay  eaojcq  m^  u« 
trui  accamnlation  of  ioe  that  he  encoantered,  to  paarinf  thi 
position  reached  by  the  American  exploren,  and  of  secoriog  bii 
•hip,  the  "Alert,"  in  winter  quarterB  off  the  oortheait  ooattif 
Orintittll  linnd  in  latitnde  89"  20'. 

Unfortiinalelf  be  cooM  proceed  no  farther  in  his  rcaKl, 
being  Btopped  by  a  barrier  of  enormously  heavy  ice  that  exteadoi 
rij(ht  acroaa  bis  path  from  Greenland  to  Orinnell  Land,  the  liad 
trending  away  on  either  side  of  him  to  the  east  and  to  the  WMt, 
with  no  imlicatioiiii  of  the  (txiBtcnce  of  land  to  the  north. 

In  the  following  «prinj^  his  travelling  parttee  did  good  work 
in  exploring  the   north  coast  of   Orinnell  Laud  to  the  west,  and 
the  nurlhwcRt  coast  of  Greenland  to  the  east,  while  a  third  part; 
■lodgvd  acrosA  the  frozen  eea  in  a  dne  northerly  direction,  readn 
ing  the  latitude  of  83°  20'  26",  a  position  just  within  4   ~ 
of  the  North  Polo.     Tho  difficulties  of  travelling   coi 
on  the  rnggod  nature  of  tho  ice,  which  was  found   piled  op  li 
largo  chaotic  tnaasea,  and  the  almost  complete  prostration  of  tbo 
party  nau»od  by  tho  onthroak  of  scurvy,  rondorod   a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  thii  Polo  impossible,  and  the  travellers  were  forced  to 
return  to  their  ship  after  an  absence  of  about  eleven  weeks.    Xa 
land  was  visible  in  any  direction  from  tho  fartheat  point  reached. 

A  few  yoars  afterwards,  namely,  in  IKS'J,  Lieutenant  Loot 
wood,  attached  to  the  United  States  expedition,  under  tho  com< 
niand  of  Major  Orooley,  succeeded  in  reaching  a  ]ia9ttion  on  thi 
nortliwost  coast  of  Greenland,  in  about  latitude  83**  ^'. 
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The  exploring  parties  sent  oat  by  Major  Greeley  only  coa- 
drmed  the  report  brought  home  by  the  English  of  the  masaive  char- 
licter  of  the  ice,  anU  the  impructicubiiity  of  reaching  tiie  Pole  in 
that  direction.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  reach  a  somewhat 
iiigbGr  latitude  than  that  attained  either  by  the  Engliah  under 
Narea  or  the  Americans  under  Oreeley,  if  it  is  found  feasible  to 
iblish  vriuter  quarters  on  the  most  northern  known  part  of 
peiilaud,  whence  travelling  parties  could  be  despatched  iu  tlie 
early  opring,  provisioned  and  equipped  in  every  way  for  an  ox- 
tended  absence,  siiy  of  three  months. 

The  difBcuIty,  however.  lies  in  the  establishment  of  a  base  of 
operations  in  such  a  high  latitude. 

^H  Lieutenant  Peary,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  quite  re- 
^^tly  been  engaged  in  a  most  successful  exploration  of  Green- 
laud.     He  has  conclusively  proved,  by   his   marvellous  sledge 
journeys  across  that  continent,  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just  as- 
serted, for  had  he  beea  able  to  establish  his  headquarters  on  the 
north  coast  of  Greenland,  and   then  endeavored  to  sledge  pole- 
wards, he  would,  undoubtedly,  have  succeeded  in  reaching  a  very 
high  northern  position.    Aa  it  is,  we  aro  largely  indebted  to  him 
for  much  useful  geographical  and  other  scientific  inforniatiou. 
^_  I   have  now  endeavored,  in  as  detailed  a  manner  as  the  space 
^■kced  at  my  disposal  in  this  Rgvibw  will  admit,  to  set  before  my 
readers  the  various  attempts  that  hare  been  made  during  the  last 
three  centuries  to  reach  the  North  Pole.     It  will  be  seen  that 
science,  experience  and  modern  inventions  and   improvements 
have  not,  after  all,  assisted  us  very  materially  iu  reaching  that 
hitherto  inaccessible  spot.     For  while  other  parts  of  the  world, 
for  instance,  in  North  and  South  America,  iu  Africa,  and  nota* 
biy  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  300  years  ago  were  ab- 
Bolotely  nnknowii,  have  now  been  not  only  explored,  but  brought 
under  the  influence  of  civilization,  the  North  Pole  remains  as 
unapproachable  as  ever.     During  all  that  long  period  we  have 
only  succeeded    in  advancing  130  miles  out    of  the  530  that 
^fcarated  Henry  Hudson  iu  1607  from  the  Pole ;  while  during 
^TO  last  seventy  years,  that  is  to  say,  since  Sir  Edward  Parry 
{Dade  his  bold  push  for  the  north,  we  have  only  8uccoede<l  iu 
jhing  a  position  forty  miles  beyond  that  reached  by  that 
scessful  navigator.     An  accomplished  distance  of  not    mora 
in  two  miles  for  each  year  that  has  elapsed  ! 
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Tbii.  it  most  b«  eoofaaed,  u  not  maeh  to  boart  oL 
cxoMdJDgly  flow  xato  of  progrMooo,  bat  it  witm  tbtj  v-.„  .. 
■f«lj  to  prore  tb«  enormotu  difSealtlM  that  attend  Um  apbuiii 
of  tb*  problem. 

Tb«f«  it,  at  the  present  momeiit,  an  area  of  about  a  BulUn 
and  a  half  tqaare  milat,  the  approximate  oeotre  of  which  ii  thi 
North  Polo,  that  la  abcolntelj  onkDowo. 

I  hav«  •hown  that  ih«  cordon,  or  bdt,  that  embraoai  thk  u- 
knoim  region  hu  been  penetrated  for  ahort  dutancea  in  ihm 
localities,  namely,  to  the  Utitnde  of  9^^  S'  in  Franz  Joaef  ImsA,  U 
82"  45'  north  of  Spittberg«n,  and  to  83'*  19'  north  of  GrecS' 
land. 

By  referring  to  a  oircampolar  map  of  the  soututTu  uecu- 
sphore,  it  will  be  seen  that  tbeee  penetrations,  or  approachet  ts 
the  North  Poiti,  hare  all  been  mA<]e  within  sLztjr  degree*  Mit 
and  we«t  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  In  the  hi?'-  — *isai 
of  longitude,  that  it  to  say  thoae  passing  through  B  riit 

and  thereabouts,  the  nndiacovered  area  ext«nd8  to  a  greater  di*> 
tunce  to  the  toathward,  aod  the  Pole  in  this  direction  has  mit 
been  approached  to  williin  700  miles.  This  is  to  be  accooDted 
for  by  tlie  abaeace  of  land  and  by  the  presence  of  a  barrier  d 
very  hojivy  ice,  which  has  invariably  been  met  in  com parati rely 
low  latitudes  north  of  Bering's  Strait,  and  which  bu  faitlieft» 
proved  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  the  suoceeafnl  navigation  of  • 
ship. 

In  order  to  ensure  snccese  in  Arctic  exploration  it  is  essetitul 
thai  tliere  ahould,  if  possible,  bn  a  continuity  of  (:oa«t  litie.  Tlie 
tot<il  absouce  of  known  land  io  the  neighborhood  of  Bering*' 
Strait,  renders  exploration  in  that  quarter  undesirable  antilj  si 
any  ruto,  other  directions  have  been  attempted. 

It  was  the  sudden  tct-tiiiuatiou  of  land  o\\  either  aide  of  Smith 
Sound,  that  is  to  say  land  trending  in  a  northerly  direction,  tlist 
prevented  Karos  from  attaining  an  even  higher  latitude  than 
that,  reached  by  hia  travelling  parties. 

Had  SirEilsvard  Parry  been  sledging  along  a  coast  line  in- 
stead of  forcing  his  way  through  a  muviug  and  broken-ap  pack, 
he  would  assuredly  have  reached  a  position  nearer  to  the  Pel 
than  the  one  ho  guined.  The  great  desideratum  therefore  ii 
selecting  a  route  for  Polar  exploration,  is  the  presence  of  huii 
'       "      ''  "^    northward.    So  long  as  this  caa  be  iomuL  so  but 
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it  that  ita  uoithern  termiDation,  howerer  fur  it  may  be 
lated,  will  be  reached.  This  particular  condition^  so 
as  wo  know  to"  the  contrary,  is  to  be  found  in  Frans 
Land,  for  Lieutenant  Payer  has  stated  that  be  saw 
fh  land  to  the  north  of  tlio  position  which  he  reached,  and 
ich  he  estimated  must  have  been  situated  in  latitude  83^, 
from  the  configuration  of  the  land  thus  seen,  taken 
connection  with  the  nature  of  the  coast  along  which  he 
was  travelling,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Franz  Josef  Land 
|tends  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  furthest  land  that  has 
boon  discovered.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it 
Bms  to  me  more  than  likely  that,  when  the  North  Polar  problem 
>lved — and  solved  it  assuredly  will  be — the  solution  of  it  will 
found  in  the  direction  of  Franz  Josef  Land. 
It  is  by  this  route,  I  feel  sure,  tliat  the  greatest  amount  of 
)graphical  success  is  to  be  achieved.  At  the  present  moment 
an  expedition,  fitted  out  and  despatched  through  the  liberality 
and  munificence  of  Mr.  Harmsworth  and  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  is  prosecuting  ita  researclies  in  tliis  direction,  and  I 
am  confident  that  we  shidl  soon  hear,  with  most  successful  results, 
[eknow  that  the  members  of  the  expedition  will  have  great  dif- 
ilties  to  encounter,  and  great  hardsliips  to  endure,  but  we  also 
^ow  that  these  difficulties  will  be  bravely  grappled  with  and 
se  privations  heroically  endured,  as  tliey  have  been  in  bygone 
lea  by  those  who  have  gone  before  them,  and  whose  gallant 
deeds  they  are  emulating  in  their  brave  endeavors  to  solve  the 
problem. 

In  addition  to  the  J ackson-Harmsworth  expedition,  which  has 
apent  two  winters  in  the  ice-clad  regions  of  the  north,  we 
ist  not  omit  to  allude  to  that  gallant  and  enthusiastic  explorer, 
maen,  and  his  brave  followers,  who  have  already  passed  three 
iters,  frozen  up  in  all  probability,  in  their  little  vessel,  the 
Tram,"  somewhere  in  the  unknown  area,  but  whose  exact 
ility  it  is  impossible  to  predict. 

Rumors,  but  so  far  unauthenticated,  have  been  circulated  re- 
itly,  indicating  their  presence  to  the  north  of  Siberia.  I  do 
attach  much  weight  to  these  reports.  Should  there  bo  any 
indalion  for  them  it  will,  I  fear,  be  a  proof  that  Nansen  has 
m  unsuccessful  in  accomplishing  the  main  object  ho  had  in 
ivf,  namely,  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole,  for  it  tends  to  the 
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belief  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  abandoa  hia  abip  aad  ntnn 
in  the  same  directioD  itk  which  he  set  oat. 

Oar  best  wishes  are  with  him  and  hisgallaot  compasions, eM 
a  warm  and  hearty  welcome  will  b«  extended  to  tbem  on  ^'tiiss 
return,  whether  thoy  hare  been  aaccessful  in  the  acbieTementol 
their  object,  or  have  failed  in  coasequence  of  the  Infiapenbk  clil- 
ficulties  they  have  bad  to  contend  with. 

lu  conchisioii,  I  am  iuclined  to  think  that  eTei^tbing 
is  la  favor  of  the  eolution  of  the  problem,  and  althotngli 
we  are  well  aware  that  the  North  Polar  not  i»  a  hard  om 
to  crack,  it  is  one  that  ia  well  worth  cracking,  and  craciced  it  un- 
doubtedly will  be  before  many  years  hare  elapsed.  The  in- 
troduction of  steam  as  a  motive  power  to  ships  will  materitllj 
facilitate  the  solution,  nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  greit 
improvements  that  have  lately  been  effected  in  the  congervatlon 
of  provisions  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  for  these  will  materi- 
ally minimize  the  evil  effects  of  sickness,  particularly  scurry; 
while  our  increased  knowledge  of  hygienic  principles  will  enable 
us  to  keep  our  ships,  or  other  habitations  for  the  explorers,  in  » 
pure  and  healthy  state,  and,  finally,  the  valuable  experience  w 
have  already  gained  in  all  those  expeditions  that  have  wintend 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  will  bo  of  the  greatest  importance  in  fur- 
thering the  sucrc.'^.sful  efforts  of  future  attempts  to  solve  the 
North  Polar  problem. 

A.  H.   Markham. 
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No  KAN  whoso  name  will  bo  submitted  to  the  St.  Lonis  Con- 
ventioQ  as  a  candidate  for  tae  high  office  of  President  combiaes 
80  many  qualifications  for  the  position  as  Goyernor  Levi  P.  Mor- 
ton. He  is  pre-eminently  an  ideal  candidate  and  if  nomtnated 
and  elected  be  will  make  un  ideal  Chief  £xecutiro  of  the  natiou. 
Gorernor  Morton's  career  has  singularly  fitted  him  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  President.  His  name  is  associated  with  suc- 
cess. As  a  business  man  and  financier  he  has  no  superior.  As  a 
member  of  Congress,  Minister  to  France,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  and  Governor  of  the  Empire  State  of  New  York, 
he  has  rendered  yery  eminent  service  to  his  country ;  he  has  earned 
the  gratitude  and  respect  and  admiration  of  every  true  American 

Kcitizeiu 

B  Many  people  believe  that  the  nominee  of  the  St.  Louis  Con- 
vention, whoever  he  may  be,  will  be  elected.  I  hope  that  this 
may  be  true,  for  the  weakest  Republican  candidate  would  ua- 
doabtedly  give  the  country  a  better  and  more  satisfactory  admin- 
istration than  the  beat  Democrat  that  could  be  named.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  safe  for  the  Kopublicans  to  assume  that 
they  are  going  to  have  a  walk-over  at  the  Presidential  election  in 
November.    Manifold  as  the  blunders  of  the  Democratic  party 

el,  combined  with  the  imbecility  and  incompetency  of 
t  administration,  they  will  not  prevent  the  Democracy 
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from  iDHkiug  a  bard  stroggld  to  retain  coutrol  of  the  goToro* 
ment,  and  they  will  not  keep  the  mass  of  tho  Democratic  Totenj 
from  going  to  the  polls  next  November  and  voting  tb«ir  ticket 
straight     It  is,  an  fortunately,  a  confirmed  habit  with  Democntil 
to  support  their  party  right  or  wrong. 

The  Eepablicans  should  present  to  the    country  as  thoii 
standard  bearer,  their  strongest  candidate,   a  man  whose  name^ 
will  in  itself  be  a  guarantee  of  success.    Bat  admittiug  that  who* 
ever  may  be  nominated  at  St.  Louis  will  bo  chosen  President  ia 
November,  that  fact  in  itself  ought  to  make  the  Republicans  i 
the  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  their  candidate.    The  elec^ 
tion  of  a  weak  or  iucompetent  Republican  President  would  per-J 
haps  prove  more  disastrous  to  the  party  than  a  defeat  at  the  {loU 
in  November.    Such  a  man  would  give  the  country  an  admiuii 
tration  which  would  drive  the  Republicans  out  of  power  at  thfl 
succeeding  Presidential  election  and  prevent  them  perhaps  froml 
regaining  control  of  national  government  again  daring  the  hf^ 
time  of  the  present  generation. 

Much  will  be  expected  of  the  next  administration.  The  mis- 
takes of  the  Democratic  administration  will  have  to  be  roctilied. 
The  finances  of  the  country  must  be  placed  npon  a  soond  foun- 
dation. Sufficient  revenue  will  have  to  be  provided  to  pay  the 
current  expenses  of  the  government.  Foreign  complications  will 
also  confront  the  next  administration,  and  the  President  shonld 
be  a  man  who  by  experience  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  guide 
the  ship  of  state  with  safety  and  credit  to  the  country  and  bis 
party.  , 

The  tariff  is  not  the  oiily  issue  before  the  American  people*! 
No  one  can  deny  or  donbt  that  the  great  principle  of  protection 
to  American  industries  and  American  labor  will  l>e  as  safe  in  the, 
hands  of  Governor  Morton  as  in  those  of  any  other  man. 

Some  people  arc  disposed  to  argue  that  Governor  Morton  ill 
too  old  to  perform  the  duties  of  President.     History  has  showaj 
that  there  is  practically  no  arbitrary  limitation  as  to  age  in  tb^ 
UHofulness  and  ability  of  public  ufficials  to  serve  their  oounir/.l 
iSonio  men  are  old  and  broken  down  at  fifty,  while  others  are  si^ 
capable  of  attending  to  all  tho  duties  of  active  life  at  a  maob 
greater  age.      The  great  statesmen  of  Europe  are  mostly  old 
wen. 

No  man  who  knows  Governor  Morton  personally  would  think  of 
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eating  that  he  had  reached  an  ago  which  unfitted  him  to  hold 
rtant  public  positioDS.     The  duties  of  the  Governor  of  New 
'karo  fully  as  exacting  and  Inborious  as  those  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
tive  of  the  natiou.     Tliore  haa  not  been  a  day  since  Governor 
ton  took  the  oath  of  office  at  Albany  that  he  has  not  given  his 
nal  attention  to  thedischarge  of  his  official  functions  aa  well 
he  equally  exacting  social  duties.     He  haa  in  fact  shown  a 
vellous  capacity  for  work  and  endurance  both  physically  and 
itally.      lie  ia  younger  to-day  in  all  that  goes  to  make  a  man 
Dg.  than  tho  average  man  of  fifty  or  sixty. 
The   Republican  p:irty   has  been  in   existence  forty  years, 
fing  that  time  it  has  elected  seven  Presidents,  but  no  candi- 
I  has  ever  been  taken  from  the  State  of  New  York  by  the 
inblicans;  although  for  a  good  many  years  the  electoral  vote 
Ilia  State  has  been  a  very  important  if  not  a  deciding,  factor 
lie  election  of  President.     In  the  jndgment  of  conservative 
rvers,  the  electoral  vote  of  the  Empire  State  this  year  will 
ecesaary  to  tho  candidate  who  is  elected.    New  York  Re* 
licans  have  a  valid  claim  on  the  nomination,  and  I  am  con- 
t  that  the  St,   Louis  Convention  will,  after  careful  and 
berate  consideration  of  the  situation,   give  its  decision  in 
If  of  Governor  Morton. 

T.  C.  Platt. 

n. 

Tkw  York  will  present  Governor  Levi  P.  Morton  to  tho 
iblican  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis^  and  its  delegates 
I  unanimously  ask  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency,    Though 
Empire  State  has  been  repeatedly  honored  in  the  selection  of 
lidates  for  this  office  by  the  Democratic  party,  the  Republic 
have  never  selected  as  their  standard-bearer  a  citizen  of  this 
imonwealth.     New  York  has  been  for  more  tlian  a  quarter  of 
itnry  a  pivotal  State  in  national  politics.    Its  commercial 
industrial   interests  are  so  preponderating  in  the  family  of 
SB,  so  varied  in  character  and  so  in  tonch  and  sympathy 
every  part  of  the  Union,  that  its  majorities  are  sometimes 
ivor  of  the  one,  and    sometimes  of  the  other,  of  the  great 
of  the  country.     Confident  as  we  Republicans  are  that  wo 
win  in  the  next   election,  there  are  still  dangers   which 
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confront  us  of  too  eerioas  moment  to  permit  ds  to  take  i 
for  granted.     In  presenting  her  canrlidate,  New  York  will  •yl 
of   him    that   it  is  not  problemuticol    whether    ho    oiiU   canfi 
the    State.     Hia  record  of  156,000  majority   Bhows  his  over-F 
whelming  popularity  and  rote-getting  power.     He  has  protei 
his  fitness  for  the  presidential  office  as  a  citizen  and  abnsiaesl 
man,   a  Member  of  Congress,   Minister  of  the   United  Stalei 
to  France,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  Ooyemor  of 
the  State  of  New  York.     In  each  of  tli  tlons  he  huoon*' 

spicuously  displayed  a  high  degree  of  r  ^  "<^''  and  singnlw 
capacity  for  wise  administration  in  both  private  and  pablic 
uilairs.  He  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  both  bv  toU 
uud  voice  is  ou  record  and  in  Hue  with  the  principles  uf  the 
Bepublican  party.  He  is  for  protection,  reciprocity,  sonad 
money,  and  a  vigorons  and  intolligent  assertion  of  the  American 
principle  embodied  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  Voneznelan  question  has  demonstrated  the  value,  in  the 
presidential  office,  of  diplomacy.  Governor  Morton  while  m^D- 
taining  the  rights  of  America,  and  strongly  and  intelligently  en- 
forcing her  impregnable  position  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
would  have  done  it  in  a  message  so  clearly  and  decisively  as  to 
raise  no  question  for  argument  upon  the  Lingoage  of  his  paper  as  i 
to  the  American  position  upon  that  doctrine,  and  ut  the  same  time 
to  leave  the  ukimate  question  of  war  where  the  Const itntion 
places  it,  among  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

As  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Governor  Mc 
won  for  himself,  by  the  impartialty  of  his  decisions,  his  unif 
courtesy  in  the  chair  and  wise  counsels  to  his  party  friends,  the] 
regard  of  those  of  his  own  faith  and  a  measure  of  respect  from  I 
those  opposed  to  him  whicli  has  seldom  been  accorded  to  thej 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate. 

The  position  of  the  Governor  of  the  Siate  of  New  York  is 
always  a  difficult  one,  because  of   the  different  conditions  audi 
often  antagonistic  needs  of  the  cities  and  the  rural  communiti<iS.J 
These  questions  are  more  acute  here  than  in  any  other  State  o{ 
the  Union.    The  Governor's  influence  upon  legislation  has  been 
so  conspicuous  for  reform  and  good  government  as  to  comniand,| 
even  while  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  approval  by  tb^ 
press  of  all  parties.  Our  country  is,  beyond  all  things  else,  a  basi'j 
ness  nation.     In  the  United  States  to  a  larger  extent  than  in  an] 
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conntry  the  change  is  more  freqnent  from  poTerty  to 
,  from  nothing  to  competency,  from  employee  to  em- 
andfrom  a  subordinate  to  a  superior  officer.  This  phase 
irican  possibilities  in  American  opportunities  is  conspica* 
ilostmted  in  Mr.  Morton's  career.  Beginning  as  the  son 
antry  clergyman  in  New  England,  without  acqnaintanc? 

his  village,  or  financial  assistance  of  any  kind,  he  has 
I  by  his  business  talent  and  commercial  foresight  one  of 
cesflfal  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  country,  and  he  has 
itinctionin  these  two  most  difficult  branches  of  active  life, 
end  any  other  nation,  the  United  States  needs  a  bnsi- 
ministration.  Wrecked  enterprises,  the  closing  of  mills, 
ffi  and  factories,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen  out  of 
ment,  and  a  paralysis  of  industries,  have  clearly  established 
m  be  done  where  this  faculty  is  lacking  in  the  government 
jountry.  Uncertainty  in  linance  which  assails  national 
produces  wide  fluctuations  in  values,  and  prevents  the  ad- 

the  era  of  permanent  prosperity,  affords  additional  rea- 
id  among  them  the  most  nrgent  ones,  why  a  business  man 

occupy  the  Presidential  chair.  A  business  man  would 
hat  the  revennes  of  the  countrj-  mnat  be  greater  than  its 
itnres,  or  public  and  private  disaster  will  inevitably  follow, 
perience  of  the  last  three  years  presents  lamentable  evi- 
»f  this  truth.  A  business  man  as  President  would  have 
ed  the  measures  and  devised  the  remedies  to  prevent  a 
on  of  the  Treasury  which  should  call  for  the  borrowing  of 
and  the  issuing  of  bonds  to  maintain  the  national  credit 
set  the  necessities  of  the  Treasury.  Certainly,  Governor 
I  "with  his  experience  and  wisdom  in  financial  affairs, 
^essity  had  arisen  for  the  sale  of  our  securities,  would  have 
ly  appreciated  the  high  credit  of  our  conntry  and  known  so 
w  to  maintain  it,  that  the  Treasury  would  have  been  many 
8  of  dollars  richer.  Governor  Morton,  as  the  Republican 
le,  would  bo  in  his  career,  in  his  business  success,  iu  the  wis- 

his  public  actions  and  speeches,  and  in  his  position  upon 
»tions  affecting  the  national  credit,  the  welfare  and  the 
>f  the  country,  a  most  attractive  and  popular  candidate, 
rs  and  merchants,  manufacturers  and  artisans,  professional 
toring  men,  would  all  foci  assured  that  in  his  election  the 

'  wonld  enter  agiiin  upon  a  long  period  of  development 
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and  prosperity,  and  iroald  know  once  mon  an  k:- 
employment  sod  of  good  wages,  and  that  general  b>t^ 
comes  from  the  increue  and  dislribation  of  national  wealth. 

Chauxcby  II  DKpm. 


Thi  seleetioTi  of  a  Tandidat«for  the  Presidency  oy  the 
lican  party  at  the  present  time  ia  of  the  greatest  imjx) 
the  party  and  to  the  whole  country  for  the  reason  ihiU  the  belief 
ia  almost  nnirereal  that  the  candidate  chosen  at  the  coming  coo- 
ventiouat  St.  Louis  will  receive  a  majority  of  the  rotee  cast  Kt 
the  election  in  November. 

During  the  thirty  years  that  the  Republican  party  contwlW 
the  Oorernment  it  ahvavs  eelecte<l  aa  its  standard-bearer  s  oiu 
who  represented  the  principles  of  the  party  and  who  gave  the 
country  a  wise  and  economical  administration  of  v  ' '       " 
the  results  of  which  were  shown  in  the  reduction  o; 
the  improvement  of  the  credit  of  the  country,  in  the  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  interest  and  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people.     Every  indaatry  was  flourishing,  manufact- 
ures increased  much  more  rapidly  than   dnring  uny  other  period 
of  the  nation's  history,  facilities  for   transportation  were  Urgelr 
improved  and  cheapened,  and   the  wages  of  all  classes  of  bbor 
were  nearly  double  over  what  they  were  in  1860  :  and  the  total 
wealth  of  the  country  was  augmented  fourfold.     In  1893  the  ad- 
ministration became  Democratic  in  all   its  branches  for  the  first 
time  since  President  Buchanan  retired  from  office.    The  polioiesof 
the  Republican  party  were  reversed.     As  a  result,  oor  industriM 
wore  prostrated,  onr  transportation  linos  were,  to  a  large  exteo 
bankrupted,  laborers  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  wi 
were  reduced  and  the  consumption   of  our  prodncta    large!; 
diminished.   The  masses  of  our  people  believe  that  these  dieasttrs 
were  due  to  these  changes  of  policy  in  the  national  administra- 
tion ;  and  they  now  see  no  prospect  of  an  enjoyment  of  the  proa- 
perity  of  Republican  times,  except  by  returning  the  Repnblica: 
party  to  control.     Republicanism,  as  understood  by  the  ppopl 
to-day,  means  a  protective  tariff,  sound  money,  opposition  to 
free  coinage  of  silver  and  a  strong  And  oonserrative  forei 
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ollcy  maintaining  the  Monroe  doctriue  in  its  entirety  and  pro- 
ting  American  interests  at  all  points  by  means  of  an  adequate 
ttvy  and  perfect  coast  defences. 
Governor  Morton's  record  as  a  public  officer  ia  a  sure  guarantee 
that  in  his  hands  all  these  policies  and  interests  may  be  securely 
trusted,  and  will  be  absolutely  safe.  He  is  known  to  be  a 
thorough  protectionist  and  a  sound  money  man  of  the  soundest 
character.  If  he  is  nominated  and  elected  President  there  will 
[be  QO  longer  auy  doubt  in  the  minds  of  our  people,  or  in  any 
foreign  countries,  as  to  what  our  financial  policy  will  be,  and  our 
securities  everywhere  will  be  taken  without  hesitation  and  with- 
out fear  that  they  will  be  paid  in  money  other  than  the  best 
money  of  the  world.  Our  credit  will  be  restored  to  the  condition 
It  was  in  when  General  Harrison  turned  the  Government  over  to 
the  Democrats.  At  that  time  we  were  able  to  borrow  money  at 
two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  business  of  the  country  can  never  be  restored  to  the 
prosperous  condition  of  1802  until  all  doubt  has  been  dispelled  as 
to  the  re-enactment  of  a  protective  tariff  law  and  the  settlement 
of  the  financial  question  upon  the  basis  above  stated. 

Governor  Morton  is  a  man  easily  approached  and  one  who 
would  listen  to  the  advices  of  his  party  ;  and  when  a  decision  is 
inaUy  reached,  he  has  the  firmness  to  carry  it  into  execution,  at 
whatever  cost. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  servant  of  the 
people,  not  their  master.  Looking  at  the  subject  from  every 
possible  standpoint,  it  will  be  seen  that  Governor  Morton  has  all 
the  requisites  necessary  to  make  a  successful  President.  He  is  a 
an  who  would  strengthen  his  party  instead  of  weakening  it, 
and  would  doubtless  receive  the  approval  of  a  great  majority  of 
our  i)€ople,  without  regard  to  party. 


u 


Wabkeb  Miller. 


IV. 


At  a  juncture  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  when,  the 
paramount  questions  which  are  most  likely  to  present  themselves 
through  the  next  four  years  are  those  affecting  the  financial  poli- 
cies to  be  pursued,  our  interuationiil  relations,  and  the  adequate 
protection  of  our  homo  industries  without  unnecessary  disturb- 
ance of  the  va«t  business  arrangements  which  have  been  based  on 
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prevailing  tariff  schedules,  it  voald  seem  that  if  a  citizen  other- 
wise  qualified  existed,  whose  life  had  beeo  spent  in  acqaihog 
speoial  experienee  in  these  branches  of  political  and  economic 
science,  the  country  woald  be  fortunate  if  his  services,  as  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  during  the  period  of  thesolation 
of  the  intricate  problems  to  be  adjusted,  could  be  secured. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  present  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Neir  York  possesses  this  qualification  to  an  extent  that  makes 
him  singular  and  unique  in  this  respect.  His  steady  progressioD 
from  one  plane  of  activity  to  another,  as  a  farmer,  a  merchant,  • 
manufacturer,  a  banker,  a  legislator,  a  foreign  minister,  a  Vice- 
President,  and  Chief  Executive  of  this  State,  have  presented  un- 
equalled opportunities  for  diversified  and  all-embracing  kno»l- 
edge,  acquired  by  personal  experience  in  every  important  sphere 
of  industry  and  occupation  which  will  be  materially  affected  by 
the  decision  of  the  great  pending  national  qaestious. 

There  is  one  inborn  attribute  in  which  be  seems  to  be  promi- 
nent,  which  is  the  possession  of  a  sound  conservatism,  never 
swayed  by  sudden  impulse,  or  shaken  by  what  may  appear  to  be, 
often  mistakenly  so,  an  exigent  public  demand.  He  seems  alwap 
to  have  been  able  to  distinguish  between  such  prevailing  policies 
as  were  destined  to  be  ephemeral  and  those  which  were  found  to 
be  sound  and  lasting,  and  to  have  been  able  to  determine  with  rare 
judgment,  and  unswayed  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment^  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  tho  adoption  or  rejection  of  principles  governing 
public  action.  Then,  too,  he  is  a  man  who  possesses  the  rare  at- 
tribute of  being  unspoiled  by  success ;  ho  is  still  as  simple,  u 
straightforward,  as  approachable,  as  honestly  congenial,  as  he  was 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career. 

The  Republicans  of  the  Empire  State  have  been  modest  and 
■elf-sacrificing.  To  them,  since  tho  creation  of  the  party,  has  not 
yot  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  the  selection  of  a  nominee  for 
litis  proudest  oflBce  in  the  gift  of  any  people.  The  destinies  of  the^ 
party  and  the  fortunes  of  the  country  have  uniformly  dopendedfl 
upon   its  political  attitude,  which  has  only  in  very  exceptional 
OiUioa   proved  unreliable.     Doing  much,  giving  much,  sacrificing 
muoh,  it  has  hitherto  been  accorded  scant  consideration  by  thi 
y.       ''ii^nns  of  other  States.     It  seems  but  simple  justice  to 
o  in  its  nnanimous  suggestion  for  the  elevation  of  iU 
Uvortie  aon  to  the  post  which  it  covets  for  him  as  the  crowning 
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knd  deserred  glory  of  a  private  and  public  life  of  aingular  merit 
knd  desert.  His  nomination,  and  the  election  which,  of  course, 
roald  certainly  follow  it,  wonld  secure  the  certainty,  not  only  of 
.he  perpetuated  Republicanism  of  the  State,  but  of  the  real  etal- 
rart,  unfaltering  Republicanism  of  this  great  metropolis.  Its 
citizens,  by  a  vast  majority,  would  respond  to  the  compliment 
)f  the  nomination  of  their  fellow-citizen,  by  affiliation  with  the 
)arty  whose  courtesies  to  him  he  has  repaid  by  an  unswerving  de- 
rotion  to  its  great  principles  and  purposes. 

Edward  Lautbrbach. 


V. 

Tbb  Presidential  situation  in  1896  dififers  essentially  from 
that  which  has  prevailed  iu  any  Presidential  year  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party.  The  nation  has  suffered  from  an 
unprecedented  depression  in  every  department  of  business  activity 
since  the  inauguration  of  Grovor  Cleveland  in  March,  1893,  and 
it  has  suffered  without  hope  of  relief  so  long  as  either  of  the  great 
departments  of  the  Government  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 

timocratic  Party.  The  popular  feeling  against  the  Democracy 
60  strongly  marked  that  for  more  than  two  3'ear8  it  has  been 
perfectly  plain  to  every  intelligent  observer  that  the  Repnbhcan 
candidate  for  President  tliis  fall  was  practically  certain  to  be 
elected  by  a  very  great  majority,  [t  tiierefore  comes  about  that 
for  almost  the  first  time  in  the  party's  history  a  nomination  is 
deemed  nearly  equivalent  to  an  election.  Under  these  circum- 
gtanoes  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  every  business  interest  iu  the 
whole  nation  uniting  in  an  appeal  to  the  delegates  to  the  St  Louis 
OoDTention  to  place  in  nomination  a  safe  man,  and  to  give  the 
psiness  men  a  candidate  for  whom  they  can  cast  their  ballots 
th  the  serene  confidence  that  in  voting  for  the  man  they  are 
t  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark.  This  is  no  time  for  experiments, 
d  the  interests  at  stake  are  too  vast  to  allow  any  thoughtful 
ind  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  making  an  experiment  by  elect- 
ng  an  untried  man  for  the  Presidency. 

The  Republicans  of  New  York  have  no  hesitation  in  announc- 
ing that  in  Governor  Levi  P.  Morton  they  present  a  candidate 
for  President  who  in  every  way  answers  the  requirements  of  the 
hoar.     He  has  been  tried  in  public  position  over  and  over  again. 
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and  in  no  instance  has  he  failed  to  rise  to  the  demands  ntadeapoa 
him.     He  was  an  excellent  Member  of  Congress ;  he  was  a  modol 
Minister  to  France  ;  he  was  a  model  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.     All  the  nation  knows  the  reputation  he  has  gained  anj 
is  gaining  as  Goveruor  of  the  State  of  New  York.     No  one  is  is 
doubt  as  to  his  position  on  any  and  every  public  qnestion. 
believes  in  protection  ;  he  believes  in  reciprocity  ;  he  stands  for] 
sound  money  ;  he  believes  in  upholding  the  honor  and  the  credit 
of    the  Union  everywhere   and    nnder  all  circnmstances 
believes  in  dealing  with  foreign  powers  as  we  would  have  foreign" 
powers  deal  with  ua ;  and  he  knows  the  value  of  a  thoughtful,  ^ 
considerate  and  temperate  treatment  of  all  national  affairs. 

Governor  Mortoa  is  an  advocate  of  the  strictest   economy  ml 
public  expenditnres.     His  untiring  effort  to  prevent  nnneoenaiyi 
appropriations  by  the  State  Legislature  is  most  convincing  pr 
of  his  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  taxpayers.     And,  while  thij 
is  true,  his  equally  watchful  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  workingj 
men  has  been  demonstrated  by  his  course  in  providing  work  fc 
the  laborers  on  the  Capitol  in  Albany  when  the  regular  appropri* 
ation  had  been  exhausted.     His  practical  benevolence  has  beeftj 
often  and  widely  attested,  and  his  generous  contributions  to  thfl 
sufferers  from  the  famine  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  vio 
tims  of  yellow  fever  in  the  South,  are  matters  of  familiar  reconLj 

We  believe  that  in  Governor  Morton  we  have  the  strongest  can* 
didate  before  all  tlie  people  that  could  be  designated  at  St.  Louig.^ 
His  name  has  now  been  before  the  country  for  nearly  half  a  year 
and  not  a  word  has  been  uttered  against  him.  His  record  of  • 
quarter  of  a  century  of  public  life  and  public  effort  is  an  abso- 
lutely spotless  one — as  clearly  spotless  as  his  equally  honorable 
and  equally  long  connection  with  active  business  nndertakini^^ 
He  knows  tlie  necessities  of  the  great  business  concerns  of  thsH 
nation  ;  he  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  hopes  of  the  men 
who  wish  to  promote  the  material  welfare  of  the  nation  and  oL 
the  individuals  of  the  nation,  and  we  believe  that  welfare  would 
be  surely  and  well  served  by  his  nomination. 

C.  W.  Hackett. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


THB  REGENERATION  OF  RUSSIA. 

Ths  body  politic  of  tbe  Ruasiau  Empire  is  a  Bynthesis  ot  aiz  widely 
'difTeriog  elements— aroay,  clergy,  nobility,  peasnotry,  bureaucracy,  and 
Czar— of  wbicb  tbe  last  tbree  only  may  be  said  to  be  fuctors  in  tbe  solatioa 
of  tbe  problem. 

To  tboae  who  have  drawn  tbeir  mental  portraits  of  tbe  Czars  from  the 
works  of  Smnburne  and  Kennan,  tbe  following  conception,  based  upon  the 
history  of  tbeir  policy,  will  doubtless  appear  startling  and  perhaps  untrae. 

It  was  the  Czars  who  united  tbe  Slavonic  tribes,  introduced  Christian- 
ity, enforced  commercial  intercourse,  established  scbooU  and  universities, 
waged  a  war  of  extermination  upon  sorcery  and  superstition,  translated  tbe 
Bible,  codified  tbe  laws,  annihilated  tbe  Golden  Horde,  broke  the  iron  bonds 
of  Tartar  tyranny,  imported  tbe  arts  and  artists  of  Italy,  the  learning  of 
Greece,  the  mechanics  and  (.'Hgiueers  of  Germany,  reformed  the  abuses  of 
tbe  church,  humbled  the  nobility,  introduced  printing,  established  markets 
for  transcontinental  trade,  reclaimed  Siberia  and  would  have  saved  Turkey, 
bey  gave  freedom  and  property  to  25,000,000  serfs,  self-govcrnmeDt  to  the 

'Vinoes  and  new  charters  to  the  cities,  facilitated  foreign  intercourse  and 
iVel,  enlarged  tbe  freedom  of  tbe  press,  reformed  tbe  courts,  permitted 

1  by  jury,  provided  State-paid  attorneys  for  tbe  people,  and  made  Kus- 
Btan  In&ueace  paramount  in  Europe. 

Ail  this  has  been  accoinplishod  by  tbe  Czara  despite  the  aatagonism  of 
that  powerful  party  whose  blindness  and  egotism  have  ever  been  well  ex- 
pKaaed  in  tbeir  motto,  "  La  Rtuasie  pour  lea  ritasea."  Theoretically  beneath 
the  Czar,  but  practically  far  more  potent  and  widespread  in  its  influence, 
this  bureaucracy  controls  all  tbe  offices  of  the  empire.  This  monster  of  op- 
pression, like  the  Institution  of  serfdom,  was  in  its  inception  by  Peter  tbe 
Great  in  ITS}  but  aaother  effurt  of  the  Czars  to  ttenetit  the  people,  by  limit- 
ing tbe  power  of  tbe  hereditary  nobility,  which  bad  been  increased  rather 
than  diminished  by  the  quite  unexpected  results  of  the  ukase  of  Boris  I., 
and  to  which  the  abolition  of  tbe  latter  in  1863  gave  tbe  death  blow. 

Oh,  the  inftnite  wisdom  of  Goethe's  prayer  that  we  might  "comprehend 
tbe  consequences  of  things  I "  Consider  the  unexpected  results  of  these  two 
reforms.  The  first,  the  establishment  of  the  bureaucracy,  by  binding  the 
husbandman  to  the  soil,  annihilated  "  the  people;"  the  second  by  humbling 
tbe  nobility  destroyed  tbe  balance  of  political  power  within  tbe  empire. 
Thus  the  bureaucracy  was  left  without  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  any 
policy,  however  arbitrary,  short-sighted,  or  corrupt,  which  its  origin  and 
for  political  existence  might  dictate.    Hence,  in  ita  inception  a  power- 
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fal  machine  for  oftntrftltsation,  it,  now  forms  a  distinct  cIub  ci  lafdlvidali 
k&it  togvtiMr  by  Iroa  bonds  of  official  »ul)i>rdinatioa— aa  imperiumhktllt 
ptrio.  While  aMmiag  to  ob«y  Uie  Czar,  Ibe^  hold  the  reaJ  pomr,  aal«Ml 
tha  responaibillty  upon  him.  They  control  all  the  aoaroea  of  popoltt 
edacatloD  and  ealightenment — reliicion,  polities,  the  aehoola.  the  pn^ 
the  Judiciary,  the  ministry,  and  ail  the  immense  police  pover  of  111* 
state. 

From  thraldom  snch  as  this  there  ia  bat  one  postero  of  escape  for  itA 
Czars.  That  i«  by  way  of  the  people.  That  the  predeoeasors  of 
have  been  aware  of  their  precarious  position  is  eridenoed  by  tbatr 
"The  Emperor,"  says  Prince  Delgoraki,  himself  a  Ruaslan  exUa, 
mated  with  excellent  intentions,  wishes  for  reforms :  jron  (tba  tnuvaaen^ 
pat  every  imaginable  obstacle  in  his  way.  Take  care !  Remember  tiiat  tts 
defenders  of  old  abases  in  France,  for  having  hampered  and  paralynd  la 
17B8  the  good  intentioDs  of  Loais  XVI.,  tiiat  true  father  of  bis  pe^lsi 
brought  on  a  fearful  anarchy  of  whirh  they  were  the  fir>tt  victims."  Ruiiia 
is  at  1785,  approacbing  1789.    May  God  save  her  from  '83  I 

The  entire  population  of  Rassla  is  130,000,000,  of  whom  KXXflOO.OOO  an 
peasants,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  constitute  the  people  on  whom  rs(U 
the  financial,  military  and  political  future  of  the  8tat«.  Tboagh  igaonal, 
poverty-stricl^en  and  oppressed,  the  people  never  die. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  well-nigh  onanimous  sentiment  of  trawtlen 
and  bistori&ns  that  they  are  capable  of  the  hiichest  civil  luition  and  Intel- 
lectual culture.  A  people  who  risked  all  the  horrors  of  amedisralrehelUoD- 
the  knout,  the  oubliettes  and  the  mines  of  Sitjeria— to  save  their  beards 
from  the  saorilegions  hands  of  that  iconoclast  Peter  the  Great,  or  to  pr»v«at 
a  change  in  the  simi  of  the  cross,  will  not  snffer  by  oomparison  with  those 
who  gave  1150,000,000,  400,000  lives,  and  risked  a  traitor's  de«th  to  saves 
three  cent  tax  on  tea.  Brave,  industrious,  patient,  self-r^pectiag.  self- 
■acrtflctn«(  and  democratic;  loving  their  mir,  tbelr  country  and  their  Gar 
with  a  love  that  pa&aeth  knowledge;  blindly  faithful  to  one  form  of  ffTfUtin. 
that  whatever  the  Czar  decrees  Is  for  the  bast;  rejecting  with  alarm  Ihs  pnv 
posai  of  the  bureaucracy  to  limit  the  power  of  the  autiKiracy,  preferriBK 
the  kindly  rale  of  the  latter  to  the  tyranny  of  the  former;  rising  in 
to  reject  civil  freedom  from  the  hand  of  Napoleon,  and  accepting 
save  a  country  that  offered  no  other  reward  than  the  mines  of  Siberia 
ovbliette*  of  the  Badtilc  of  Peter  P.iul— this  people  presents  a  speci 
onoe  aad  and  awe  inspiring.    That  they  are  perfectly  c;  aaaagtnfi 

their  own  political  and  civil  affairs,  no  stadent  of  the  \  '  .  >inmunit; 
or  Coaimunism  in  general  will  deny.  As  memliera  of  the  m.\r  trom  a  time 
beyond  which  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  the  peas- 
ants have  managed  the  land,  the  forests,  the  fisheries,  the  renting  of  th« 
public  buildiugH,  the  distribution  of  taxes  and  the  elections  of  the  execuUvs 
and  the  judge.-)  of  the  Volost. 

Under  these  circumatances  there  ia  bat  one  solution  of  the  problem  of 
Russia's  political  future,  one  method  of  closing  the  chasm  between  the  civi- 
lization of  KuHsia  and  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  people  and  the  Csar 
mast  unite  to  throw  off  this  incabus— this  drag  on  the  wheels  of  pragiwa. 
History  furnishes  innamerable  examples  of  such  a  coalition.  Rnsai*  hwatif ! 
has  once  witnesaed  the  abolition  of  the  political  privileges  of  a  clasa  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  Czar  and  people,  when  the  Boy&rds  attempted  to  impow 
restrictions  upon  the  Romanoffs.    The  sentiment  of  demooratlo  aqiutUty 
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hiufl  them  to  hato  &1I  politic&Uy  privileged  classes  and  to  support  the 
»  supreme  power  which  ia  equally  above  all. 

It  to  this  aaioD  there  are  on  the  part  ot  the  people  two  obetacles,  and 
^It  has  ever  been  the  aim  of  the  Czars  to  overcome  and  that  of  the  bu- 
cy  to  uphold :  First,  the  non-ownerBblp  of  the  land,  and  secondly, 
It  of  elementary  and  professional  education.  That  the  peasants'  cry, 
UKuM  sentianaahaf  ("  we  are  yours  bat  the  land  Is  ours"),  will  be 
Mwered,  that  eolightenment  will  become  general,  that  the  supremacy  of 
bfl  people  most  corneals  but  the  necessary  conclusion  of  thelogicof  events, 
tistory  is  a  sciencti  aud  evolution  a  fact. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  cannot  but  agree  with  the  dicta  of  all  writers, 
I  and  foreiifu,  that  the  Cear  and  the  people  are  the  chief  living 
lie  forces  in  Russian  society.    The  gradual  elevation  of  the  people, 
trough  the  coutinued  efforts  of  the  Czara,  uotmthstanding  the  most  de- 
led bureaucratic  opposition,  is  the  undoubted  precursor  of  a  sudden 
lid  perhaps  violent  union  of  these  elemeuts,  in  a  constitutional  monarchy 
irblch  all  other  factions  and  parties  shall  be  ground  to  powder. 

Abnold  Watson  Shbbhan. 


TWO  REPUBLICS  OR  ONE  f 

A  sQoBTtime  ago  a  merchant  la  San  Francisco  posted  the  following  proc- 
imation  in  front  of  his  store : 

"  CiTizBNB.  Read  Tms  I 

**  Bastern  manutaotarera  are  ■tarrioK  jour  tadaatrial  claaasi  and  baDkrttptiDg 
oar  boslBoas  man.  Tbeorljis  caoDot  ba  Iceplupmuoh  lonser.  Oar  oolr  raliet  isa 
Paolflo  repnblie.  Ws  tax  oercaln  f  ortilgn  gooda.  Why  not  protect  oorielres  agalask 
%bm  Ea«t  I  " 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  that  a  sentiment  such  as  is  hare  ex- 
pressed becomes  exaggerated  in  its  importance  through  the  publicity  given 
to  it  by  the  newspapers.  One  wonders,  however,  whether  it  does  not  contain 
the  germ  of  prophecy.  Ia  other  words,  will  the  time  ever  come  when  the 
United  Slates  will  divide  itself  peacefully  into  two  republics,  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  as  the  natural  line  of  separation  ? 

The  question  is  not  altogether  new.  Frequently,  as  the  debates  in  Con- 
gress amoty  attest,  the  possibility  of  a  western  republic  has  been  in- 
timated. It  has  been  more  of  a  warning  than  a  threat.  No  one  has  ever 
believed  that  such  bisection  would  come  in  this  generation  or  the  next. 
Nobody  wants  it  to  come  at  all.  Against  the  working  of  natural  foroea, 
however,  human  desires  are  proverbially  weak  and  it  mar  be  that  these 
forces  will  in  themselves  work  out  an  inevitable  destiny. 

At  present  there  is  little  atUnity  between  the  flastaud  the  West.  The  two 
sections  are  apart  on  almost  every  vital  principle.  Thii«  is  so  evident  in  the 
one  instance  of  money  that  no  argument  is  needed.  One  has  but  to  refer  to 
the  numerous  and  bitter  struggles  in  the  last  Congress  to  note  how  party 
lines  can  lie  obliterated  and  sectional  lines  be  drawn.  The  East  Is  the  center 
of  the  money  power,  the  home  of  theholderof  the  mortgage  and  of  the  bond. 
The  West  is  bendinit  under  a  burden  of  debt,  suspicious  of  financial  bondage, 
anxious  for  a  freer  and  more  elastic  currency.  The  East  abhors  silver  as  a 
money  metal  and  clamors  for  the  farther  appreciation  of  an  already  scant 
supply  of  gold.    The  West  wanta  silver  recognized,  and  believes  that  in  no 
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other  dirMtloa  does  p«nnaaeat  prosperity  lie.  Within  the  put  two  or  diM 
years  the  chaam  between  the  two  extremee  o(  the  coontrr  apon  this  mmi 
qneetioa  has  perceptibly  widened. 

Prom  the  records  of  Congress,  alao,ooald  be  written  the  story  of  th«  Uel 
ot  sympathy  between  the  E(Ut  and  the  West  apon  the  t&nff.  It  baa  been  io- 
posslhle  to  keep  the  Western  Rtipablicans  in  line  with  their  eaaten  oot- 
leagues,  while  the  low  tariff  Western  Democrat  has  seen  the  Bastern  Dean- 
rratic  protected  man uXactorer  join  the  KepabUcan  ranks.  The  repreaesu 
tives  of  the  two  sections  have  little  in  oommoa.  They  stand  Cor  people  «( 
diverse  views. 

These  are  bat  two  sabjects  out  of  many.  The  ooeaa-boood  East,  lylcg 
at  the  mercy  of  bombarding  fleets,  faila  to  awaken  the  genaloe  sympMhy  uf 
the  inland  West  in  appropriations  for  the  navy.  On  the  other  hand,  Ui< 
West  appeals  to  almost  deaf  ears  when  it  pleads  for  generooa  sniu 
for  irrisating  vast  arid  tracts,  for  surveying  public  lands  and  for  dersl- 
oping  the  ontonched  resources  of  spanely  settled  empires.  That  then 
are  exceptions  to  this  broad  statement  simply  confirms  the  rule.  A  iboa' 
sand  points  ot  difference  could  be  emphasized.  They  are  even  now  sligbl 
esTises  of  irritation.  The  fatare  may  develop  them  into  nnhealabla 
wound  «. 

But  there  is  another  view,  most  potent  of  all,  which  most  be  considered 
•a  affecting  the  solidity  of  the  United  States  as  now  constituted.  Until  ttM 
present  time  tbe  West  has  been  bound  to  the  East  by  ties  of  parent«ge  and 
home.  The  Western  man  who  was  sent  to  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Bsp- 
resentatives  was  born  in  the  East ;  the  Western  merchant  who  had  aocomo- 
Inted  a  littl'3  money  turned  his  face  to  the  East  to  visit  the  old  homutsod  or 
the  last  resting  places  of  his  parents.  He  loved  tbe  East  because  it  gave  him 
birth.  The  present  generation  in  the  West  feels  no  sach  thrill,  is  bound  h7 
no  such  endearing  tie.  It  is  of  the  West,  Western;  it  has  breathed  a  neiT 
atmosphere,  it  has  imbibed  new  likes  and  dislikes.  In  tbe  generatioas 
which  are  yet  to  come  the  bond  of  sympathy  will  be  still  farther  retnu'ed. 
The  representative  in  the  Fifty-foarth  Congreds  from  Wyoming,  until  h* 
visited  Washington  recently,  had  never  been  east  of  Chicago.  There  an 
men  in  California  to-day  to  whom  Washington  is  as  distant,  in  every  MBflS 
of  the  word,  as  China  is  to  us  here  in  the  G^t.  When  President  Harriaoa. 
went  to  the  Pacitic  slope  a  few  years  ago  he  was  as  a  visitor  from  a  strangle 
country.  Tbe  present  Chief  Executive  has  never  aeen  the  Rocky  MoustaiM 
much  less  set  foot  upon  tbe  broad  domain  which  slopes  from  their  snowy 
peaks  to  the  ever  blue  Paciflc. 

It  may  be  said  that  with  the  increase  of  railroad  (aollltiea  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  we  will  find  distance  aanlhilated 
and  will  be  enabled  to  clasp  hands  figuratively,  if  not  literally,  with  our 
farthest  brother.  This  may  be  in  a  sense  true ;  but  the  fact  still  remaiat 
tQat  the  newspapers  of  the  G^t  to-day  contain  more  news  ot  London  and 
Paris  than  they  do  of  San  Francisco.  A  handful  of  Eastern  people 
travel  across  the  continent ;  hundreds  of  thousandji  voyage  over  the  At- 
lantic. 

The  time  may  come,  therefore — though  heaven  grant  it  otherwisa— 
when  tbe  bustling,  ambitious,  independent  West  will  see  that  its  higbeat 
development  depends  upon  the  management  of  its  own  affairs.  To  avort 
such  a  catn-ttrophe  thtsre  mu.st  be  a  broader,  warmer  sympathy  than  now 
exists;  a  mora  iuteuse  spirit  of  patriotism  most  be  inculoatad;  and,  abov« 
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f,  th«z«  mait  be  an  unstinted  and  undfing,  a  genuine  and  univenal, 
le  In  the  gnatnoM  and  the  glory  of  an  undirided  republic. 

Hbnbt  Litchtueld  Wmi. 


BIRDS  AND  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 
Imavm  read  with  much  interest  an  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Nokth 
kiOAN  Review,  by  Mr.  Hiram  S.  Maxim,  on  "Birds and  the  Flying 
line."  In  1891  I  suggested  that  the  soaring  of  birds  might  sometimes  be 
le  by  means  of  upward  currents,  can<ied  by  the  heating  of  the  lower  strata 
^tt  iho  atmosphere  by  the  san.  My  ezplaaation  is  derived  from  the  theory  of 
QUiUbrium  of  the  atmosphere,  given  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Forrel  in  his 
lJ*opuJar  jytatist  on  the  Winds."  It  occurred  to  me  that  a  sim- 
IT  8tat«  of  unstable  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  to  that  which 
I  destructive  tornadoes  might,  when  the  degree  of  instability  Is  much 
I,  give  rise  to  ascending  currents,  which  birds  could  use  for  flight  with 
kotlonleas  wings,  la  Nature,  October  1st,  189t,  I  wrote:  "  These  birds," 
ea  galls  and  harriers,  "  begin  to  soar  at  a  height  of  about  300  feet,  and  rise 
,  slanting  spirals  to  2,000  feet  and  under.  The  gulU  are  much  the  most 
inaerous,  and  flocks  of  them  may  be  seen  soaring  nearly  every  fine  day  in 
itnmer.  Sometimes  a  number  assemble,  and  after  going  round  in  circles 
for  a  short  time,  without  rising,  or  rising  very  little,  they  come  down,  the 
condition  of  the  air  being  apparently  unfavorable  for  soaring.  Whenever  I 
hare  seen  a  flock  finish  an  ascent,  they  alt  reached  the  same  height,  which 
la  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  they  go  as  high  as  they  con.  They 
never  remained  at  the  limit  of  their  ascent,  even  for  a  short  time,  but  separ- 
ated. Bailing  away  downward  to  great  distances. 

"The  explanation  of  soaring  at  great  heights,  which  presents  fewest  dlf- 
floultiea  seema  to  me  to  b&— that  itia  done  by  means  of  upward  currents. 
This  has  lieen  suggested  by  several  observers,  its  main  difficulty  being  the 
uncertainty  that  there  are  such  currents  of  suflQclent  strength.  I  shall  try 
to  show  that  upward  currents  may  be  caused  in  two  ways. 

"  Everyone  who  has  watched  the  working  of  a  windmill,  must  have  seen 
that  the  force  of  the  wind  varies  frequently,  and  sometimes  rather  suddenly. 
It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  an  ascent  of  air  in  front  of  a  current  moving 
faster  than  the  average  speed,  and  a  descent  of  air  behind  it.  As  an  example 
of  this,  when  a  cold  southwest  wind  was  blowing,  with  showers  of  rain 
at  intervals,  accompanied,  as  often  happens,  by  increased  force  of  the  wind, 
I  once  saw  a  flock  of  gulls  soaring  In  front  of  one  of  these  squalls.  There 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  there  was  an  ascending  current,  of  which 
tba  gulls  took  advantage. 

"Mr.  W.  Ferrel  has  shown  {"PepvUar  Treatise  on  the  Winds")  that  if  the 
rate  of  fall  of  temperature  with  increase  of  height,  be  greater  than  the  race 
of  dynamical  cooling  of  an  ascending  current,  the  atmosphere  is  in  an  un- 
stable state — that  is,  if  by  any  cause  a  mass  of  air  be  started  in  an  upward 
direction  in  such  an  atmosphere,  the  density  of  the  ascending  air  is  less  than 
(bat  of  the  surrounding  still  air,  so  that  the  former  would  be  driven  up- 
wards and  an  ascending  current  established  which  would  tend  to  rush  up  to 
the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  if  the  instability  consequent  on  the  vertical  de- 
crease of  temperature  should  extend  all  the  way  up;  but  if  the  insta- 
bility did  not  extend  to  the  top.  then,  at  its  limit,  the  Impelling 
force  would  oeaae,  and  friction  would  soon  bring  the  ascondlng  cur- 
rest.    Conversely  in  an  unstable  atmosphere,  Lf  a  mass  of  air  b« 
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■tart«d  downward,  the  density  of  the  descending  air  is  gnater  than  tbilof 
the  aoiToundiDg  still  air,  and  the  descent  tends  to  coatisae  doirntattt 
groond.  Mr.  Ferrel  says  (pAge  i40): '  The  aostable  state  in  anaataraMd  rit 
occurs  mostly  on  very  dry  and  sandy  soils  with  little  beat  eoodnrtitfly, 
whtn  the  weather  is  very  warm  and  the  heat  rays  of  the  sun  are  opotatnic- 
ted  by  any  clouds  above.  The  beat  thus  acoamulates  in  the  anrteos  MnU 
of  the  soil  and  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thoa  is  brought  abQSt 
the  unstable  state,  at  least  up  to  a  low  altitude  even  in  dear  dry  wwllig  ' 
And  in  speaking  of  wh&t  may  be  called  a  multiple  tornado  (page  119:  'i$ 
the  tornado  originates  in  air  in  the  unstable  state,  It  often  happaoatkll 
there  is  about  an  equal  tendency  in  the  air  of  the  lower  stratum,  to  bnm  ap 
through  those  above  at  several  places  in  the  same  vicinity  at  tiiflsuni 
time.'  This  tendency  of  the  lower  strata  to  barat  ap  in  separate  spoits  Bity 
•ziat  where  the  instability  is  much  leaa  tlian  that  required  to  eauae  a  tot- 
nado,  as  in  the  case  of  a  plain  strongly  heated  by  the  sun  and  in  the  abaaoos 
of  any  gyratory  motion  round  the  cent«r  of  an  ascending  conent,  ibm 
would  be  no  whirlwind,  only  a  quiet  ascent  of  air,  in  a  slanting  dir«ecian  if 
there  were  any  wind.  Such  ascending  currents  may  be  of  small  araa,.  aot 
much  larger  than  the  circles  described  by  birds  when  soaring.  It  mm* 
possible  that  the  object  of  describing  circles  may  lie  to  keep  within  U>» 
ascending  current. 

"It  is  obvious  that  upward  currents  over  a  plain  caused  either  by  vuto- 
tiona  in  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  or  by  the  unstable  state  of  the  atmcspUtt^ 
most  be  almost  insensible  near  the  ground,  and  could  not  attain  their 
strength  under  a  considerable  height.    This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
plains  birds  do  not  begin  to  soar  at  less  than  about  300  feet.  If  soaring 
possible  in  a  uniform  horizontal  current,  they  would  save  themaelrea  ti>« 
muscular  effort  of  rising  30U  feet  and  over  by  the  active  ose  of  tbe  wlng^ 
and  would  begin  to  soar  immediately  on  leaving  the  ground." 

As  onder  a  hot  sun  the  air  is  seldom  without  horizontal  motion,  mi 
of  air  may  be  started  in  an  upward  direction  by  any  olistacle,  such  aa  a 
ground,  a  bnsh,  etc.,  and  an  ascending  current  so  caused  will  draw  in  air  aU 
round,  and  tend  to  increa:ie  in  area.  Also  when  an  upward  cumnt  is 
started,  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  downward  current  must  start  aoBt»- 
where  else,  probably  on  the  outside  of  the  former  current.  Mr.  Perr«l  baa 
abown  that  in  an  unstable  atmosphere,  descending  air  is  impelled  downwaid 
by  a  force  equal  to  that  which  impels  ascending  air  upward.  WL«b  tba 
downward  current  approaches  the  ground,  it  must,  by  Mr.  Ferret's  theory 
be  colder  than  the  surrounding  air,  and  tbe  stability  of  the  colama  of  air  at 
that  point  is  restored,  so  that  the  ascending  and  descending  carrmita  ___ 

In  billy  country  the  motion  of  the  air  mnst  be  modified  by  tba  diTsral 
upwards  and    downwards  of    the  horizontal  current,   and    upward 
rents  of  larger  area  and  greater  force  than  over  plains  m^y  result. 

Mr.  Hiram  S.  Maxim  says :  "  With  tbe  altiatross  and  aea-guU,  it  will  ba 
found  that  tbey  always  occupy  the  same  position  as  relates  the  ahlp, 
but  whenever  they  find  themselves  in  front  of  the  ship,  or  on  one  aide,  wl 
there  is  no  ascending  column  of  air,  tbey  have  to  work  their  paaaam 
much  as  other  birds  do."  This  is  true  as  to  the  gulls  on  tbe  New 
coast,  but  tbe  albatross  Mr.  Maxim  ia  speaking  of  must  be  a  different 
from  the  giant  of  tbe  Southern  Ocean.  For  a  description  of  the  flight  o(  tba 
Southern  albatross,  I  may  refer  to  a  letter  in  Nature  of  May  2,  1880,  by  taa 
and  to  one  by  Lord  Rayleigh  in  the  following  number.  * 

A.  C.  BJtBM. 
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THE  ENGINKEll  IN  NAVAL  WARFARE. 


jaT  COMMODOHE  GEORGE  W.  MELVILLE,  EKGINKER-IN-OniKF  OP 
THB  UNITED  STATUS  NAVV  ;  W.  8.  ALDBICH,  PBOFESSOB  OF 
ilECHANICALEXOINEERlXO  lU  THE  DXIVERSITY  OF  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA ;  IBA  K.  UOLLIS,  IMCOFESSOR  OF  ENOIKEEItING  IN  HAR- 
VARD ONIVERSITy;  GARDINER  0.  SIMS,  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
SOCIKTt  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS;  AND  GEORGE  UHLER, 
PRESIDENT  OF  TUB  MARINE  ENGINEERb'  UENEFICIAL  AaSO- 
CIATION. 


f^JRc  naval  suprmiaey  of  Oreai  Tin  tain  rrMi»  in  the  hand^  of  the 
rs.  War  rtimors  foroo  such  truths  home,  ami  they  will  lie  driven 
more  forcibly  home  to  the  Adiniralty  before  the  year  is  oat.  Mr. 
'Goscheo  (the  First  Lord  of  the  Admitalty)  muat  take  stepe  to  add  to  the 
number  of  tjnginMrs.  Men  c&noot  be  bad  now,  because  the  position  and 
|iay  arc  nut  kixmI  enough.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  First  Ixird  of 
the  Admiralty  will  use  hla  own  eyea,  and  bis  own  ears,  and  blH  own  gnat 
common  Rcnse,  and  instead  of  allowing  himself  to  lie  led  by  others,  taka 
the  initiative,  and,  recognizing  the  import^iicu  of  the  nHval  engineer,  place 
the  profession  on  snch  a  footing  that  cnirauce  to  its  ruuks  may  come  to 
be  soogbt  for  with  eager  anxiety  t  " 

That  great  scientific  periodiciil,  Tfin  Eiu/ineer,  of  London,  in 
ita  leader  of  February  7,  1896,  tlins  starllt'd  the  rulers  of 
Britannia,  and  before  the  appeal  had  been  read  in  the  colonies  of 
VOL.  CLXii. — NO.  474.  33 

Copyrlfhi,  ItM,  bjr  Lion  Bktos.    Ail  rigbU  n—itti. 
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Queen  Victoria^  the    aathorities    liad   promised    tliat 
would  b«  tnft'le  in  tlie  relation  of  the  engineeriug  lothc 
bmnohea  of  Her  Majesty's  Nary. 

The   same   journal    also   declared  that   "  while  j*'" 
vails  it  i«  possible  for  the  Admiralty  to  parsne  •  polior 
economy"  iu  tryiug  to  got  along  withoat  &<■ 

engineers;  "but  wbeti  war  threatens — when,  ii 

measurable  distauco — any  policy  which  endangers  the  nstionil 
safety  becomes  ciiminal." 

La  Marine  Fruncnise,  in  Its  issue  of  February  10, 1896,  wdl 
spcakiug  from  a  standpoint  of  loyalty  to  the  gailor,  affirm*: 

"Whether  wc  like  it  or  not,  th«re  Is  strife  hetweea  the  dock  nnd  l^ 
etigineer  officer.  While  the  r6tr.  of  the  former  is  growing  lesBertrytW, 
that  of  tho  latter  is  constantly  increasing  in  itoportAnoe.  ErerjlKini  i* 
onglnea  in  the  Navy.  We  refuse  to  admit  it,  hut  strife  does  exiet,  Mid  ft  I* 
only  when  compelled  and  forced  that  we  givi?  the  engineer  doe  rank  u^  I 
authority.  Formerly  everyl>ody /tcui  to  l)e  a  Bailor,  now  evnryluMJy  ilMii  I 
be  an  engineer." 

The  Engintrring  News  of  Now  York,  of  February  2o,  1S%, 
in  a  conservative  editorial,  declares  that  the  demand  for  rwir^- 
izing  tho  Engineer  Corps  of  tho  United  Slates  "  is  probably  not] 
exceeded  in  iiuportanoe  with    respect  to   our  national  defeno 
by  that  of  any  measure   which    will  come    bofnre   CongresB  i 
this  session."    It  further  declares  that: 

"The  exi.<!t.ing  demands  of  modem  naval   constructior  -^pft. 

and  tactics,  are  such  that  naval  engineem,  in  order  to  ['  per- 

form all  of  the  many  duties  demanded  of  them,  onght  to  be  1 1  > 
educated  and  ectentiflcally- trained  oflBcers  of  the  servic*.    'I'..  ■ 
man  loses  t-ante  fw>ciully  by  entering  this  branch  of  the  naval  service  I 
and  unworthy  of  a  sailor.    The  work  of  the  engineer  oflloors  in  tti*< 
of  our  new  navy  hHO  called  forth  the  heartiest  praiso  from  T ' 
nations ;  and  anything  that  tends  to  deteriorate  the  quality  ■  ■ 
ntes  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  the  engineering  branch  cannot  be 
away  too  soon." 

Is  it  not  significant  that  these  representative  technical  paiwri 
of  the  throe  weidthiest  and  greatest  manufacturing  nations  shualtl 
publish  such  forcible  and  similar  views  within  a  few  dav- 
other,  although  looking  at  tho  matter  from  different 
cial,  political,  goographical,  military,  and  national  atnndpninul 
It  can  only  bo  accounted  for  by  tlio  fact  that  the  military  ofli^ 
cials  of  these  countrieii  were  suddenly  aroused  to  the  necessity 
preparing  a  defence  for  a  time  of  emergency.     A  careful  «tndj 
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llieir  respectivfl  naval  organizations  convinced  experts  that  a 

ipirit  of  caste  aud  service  traditions  of  medieval  origin  had  pre- 

reoted  the  engineer  from  pLicing  the  modern  battle-ship  in  a  state 

"of  efficiency.    The  technical  jonrnals  thus  simply  reflected  the 

Tiews  of  those  who  had  this  military  and  engineering  problem  to 

BoWe. 

^m      This  is  the  age  of  tlie  eugincor,  and  he  will  be  the  great  factor 

^■n  modern  warfare,  whetlier  tlie  contest  bo  waged  by  land  or  by 

^pea.     The  rapidity  with  which  the  division  of  an  army  can  be 

"^moved  by  mechanical  means  may  decide  the  destiny  of  a  nation. 

The  skill  of  the  mechanical  engineer  in  mounting  and  protecting 

a  gun,  and  in  devising  arrangements  whereby  it  can  be  served 

^^and  worked  more    readily,  determines  the  value  of  the  weapon 

^^bethcr  it  is  placed  in   a  fortress  on  shore,  or  iu  a  turret  on 

'     ^Tward  a  ship.     The  ability  of  the  snporintendeuts  of  oar  great 

industrial  plants  to  provide  munitions  of  war  >vill  be  of  more 

importance  than  the  enrollment  of  brigades  without  rifles  and 

cartridges. 

fThe  work  of  engineers  like  Bessemer  and  Siemens  forced  the 
construction  of  steel  fleets.  But  the  passing  of  ships  of  oak  to 
make  way  for  these  vessels  of  steel  should  have  been  accompanied 
by  corresponding  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  crews.  The 
requirements  of  a  modern  battle-ship  are  not  founded  npon  the 
necessities  of  wooden  frigates,  and  unless  a  radical  change  is 
made  in  the  internal  policy  of  our  warships  we  invite  a  calamity 
in  the  day  of  battle. 

The  efficiency  of  the  modern  battle-ship,  which  is  a  series  of 

separate  compartments,  must  depend  upon  others   besides  the 

^^^conimander.     It  will  be  influenced  by  the  endurance  of  the  fire- 

^inan  behind  the  ram,  that  unseen  stoker  whose  station  is  in  front 

of  the  roaring  furnaces.     It  may  be  determined  by  the  skill  of 

I  the  machinist,  who  maintains  in  order  the  hydraulic  gear  con- 
nected with  the  gun  monutiug ;  for  it  will  take  but  few  weeks  to 
train  a  man  to  sight  a  weapon  and  pull  the  lockstring,  while  it 
may  require  years  to  master  the  difficulties  which  are  encoun- 
tered on  board  ship  in  making  hydraulic  joints.  The  training  of 
the  men  around  the  decks  will  be  a  simple  matter  compared  with 
the  organization  of  an  efficient  force  in  the  engine  and  fire- 
rooms. 

The   trained  engineer  is   a   combatant  in    naval    warfare^ 
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for  he  is  not  only  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  from  tlie  nm  m 
the  torpodo,  but  also  to  tUo  perils  that  confront  hiiD  in 
managing  the  great  boilers  and  engine^.     U  that  nan  "anoa 

combatant"  who  bos  the  snjiervision  of  three  eets  <^*  "' '■ ""' 

engines,  the  management  of  a  half  dozen  batteries  >  : 
the  miiititcnatice  of  scores  of  auxiliary  machines  tmuUed  m 
places  almost  inaccesiiible  for  repairs  but  absolutely  caw&iial  lo 
the  officio  iicy  of  the  vessel  ? 

Within  the  limits  of  a  short  article  it  is  imp"  '^ 

developments  that  have  taken  place.     It  is  a  c.: ..   :  ttw 

changes  hare  resulted  in  the  possession,  by  n  warship,  of  three 
wniijions — the  gun,  the  ram,  and  speed.  Iti  the  Jojs  of  «iillh» 
vessel  had  one  weapon  only — the  gnn.  It  may  surjirise  a  biTfflU 
to  be  told  that  speed  is  a  weapon,  bat  an  element  which  pemib 
the  commaiidor  to  seek  or  avoid  a  conflict,  which  uV.  '  i  at 
will   t«  move  without  the  range  of  the  enemy's  gun-  *il' 

ouable  him  to  drive  from  the  sea  the  commerce  of  his  oppouest, 
is  a  positive  arm,  and  it  is  so  regaixled  by  all  who  hare  rtndi«d 
war  as  a  science.  Spned,  ami  particvlarly  its  control,  is  the  otr- 
dinal  ihment  of  tactieg.  As  the  Earl  of  llo|ietonn  said  a  few 
weeka  ago,  in  liis  presidential  address  before  the  Institution  of 
Naval  Architects,  in  Jjondon,  "the  weather-gaugo  of  to-daji» 
the  power  to  out-steam  the  fleet  of  the  enemy." 

Ability  to  maiueuvre  is  now  more  dependent  npon  the  &Iupt 
of  the  Jiull,  and  the  number,  form,  and  position  of  the  propell- 
ers,  than  it  is  upon  the  skill  of  the  most  erjiert  commander. 
With  the  advent  of  steam  the  possibilities  of  tlio  warship  vastlj 
increased.  As  each  successive  auxilinr;  was  installed  the  potency 
of  the  vessel  was  augmented,  particularly  when  the«e  machine* 
were  placed  in  the  charge  of  trained  men  who  were  able  to 
tain  them  in  a  state  of  eflBcienoy. 

Steoring  engines  and  twin  screws  have  i:' 
vring  qualities  of  voescls,  and  thus  increase  _'<ve 

of  warships.  No  oomparison  can  bo  made  between  the  tactic 
possibilities  of  steam  vessels  and  the  sailing  craft  of  a  fui 
cade.  The  engineer's  work  lius  determined  absolutitly  tin 
diameter  of  the  vessel,  and  when  this  is  onceestablisbod,  the  com 
mander  can  secure  it  at  will,  for  it  is  simply  a  question  of  usin 
sufiicicnt  engine  power  to  secure  a  given  speed.  In  ancient  dayi 
skill  in  seamauship  regulated  the  taciicnl  diauietor  of  tlio  brij 
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as  a  rcsnlt  victories  were  wou  by  the  way  in  which  the  sails 
handled. 
The  change  io  onr  warships  will  necesBitato  the  development 
of  one  talent  which  was  not  so  essential  to  the  commander  o(  the 
sailing  craft.  That  quality  is  "nervo"  and  absolute  reliance 
npon  others.  Inclosed  in  the  conning  tower,  the  comnnander 
11  be  dependent  to  a  remarkable  degree  upon  his  chief  engineer, 
'ortunately  for  the  good  of  the  service,  the  engineer  in  the  day 
of  battle  will  not  be  told  how  to  manage  the  motive  machinery 
by  a  trinity  of  men  claiming  to  be  vested  with  supreme  anthority. 
The  captain  of  the  vessel  will  be  compelled  to  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  the  engineers.  The  master  of  an  old  ship-of-the-line 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  his  crew  than  the  commander  of  a 
modern  battleship  possesses  of  the  feelings  and  resources  of  the 
men  below  the  protective  dock  and  of  the  eflBciency  of  the 
machines  under  tlieir  charge.  The  capable  commander  will  be 
as  much  concerned  about  disablements  within  the  vessel  as  he 
will  fear  shots  from  withont.  In  times  past  an  inspiring  act 
might  revive  the  courage  of  depressed  crews,  but  something  more 
than  conrage  will  be  required  to  secure  efficiency  from  impaired 
tnuchines. 

The  training  of  Naval  Engineering  Reserve  of  officers  is  an 
important  military  question,  and  the  scientific  institutions  of  the 
country  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  this  matter.  I  have  noted 
the  work  of  engineer  officers  taken  into  our  naval  service  by  the 
inany  methods  a':tempted.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  been 
associated  with  nearly  very  strong  man  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Corps  of  Naval  Engineers.  Friends  like  laherwood.  Ilaswell, 
and  Copeland  were  among  tho  officers  who  designed  the  excellent 
machinery  of  the  ships  of  the  Civil  War.  My  contemporaries  are 
the  chief  engineers  of  battle-sliips  like  the  "  Indiana,"  and  they 
have  most  efficiently  supervised  the  construction  of  these  vessels. 
Nearly  all  my  assistants  have  been  engineer  graduates  of  the 
Naval  Academy,  nnder  the  system  which  obtained  prior  to  1882, 
when  cadets  wore  specially  entered  for  the  Engineer  Corps.  Ad- 
vantages have  thus  been  given  mo  to  stndy  the  question  of  how  our 
uaval  engineering  p«!r/((>nne2  should  be  educated.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  they  receive  military  training,  but  the  safety  of  our 
L  fleets  demands  that  all  should  obtain  more  engineering  instrnc- 
■      tioa  than  is  now  given  at  the  Naval  Academy,  where  the  cadets 
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assigned  to  the  Engineer  Corps  are  given  bat  one  ye&r  in  marin 
engineering.  The  co-operation  of  the  many  scieutifio  coilegi 
and  schools  should  be  secured  vitliout  delay. 

The  institution  at  Annapolis  mnst  be  brought  intocompetitioi 
with  the  scientific  colleges.     This  policy  would  be  of  adrantagi 
to  the  ciidets,  to  the  competing  institntions,  and  to  the  uary 
Annapolis  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  train  naval  engineenv 
and  if  its  work  is  brought  into  comparison  with  that  of  other  in- 
stitutions, the  Naval  Academy  will  be  compelled  to  extend  ila 
engineering  curriculum  or  show  cause  for  its  existence. 

The  naval  engineer  has  attempted  to  use  industrial  methods 
in  the  design,  construction,  and  management  of  the  machinery  of 
our  warships.  He  has  urged  that  the  military  routine,  which 
may  be  necessary  for  a  marine  guard,  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
management  of  the  fire-room  force.  He  has  been  thwarted  in  bia 
laudable  efforts  to  reform  the  service  by  the  words  "strategy" 
and  "tactics."  Improvements  proposed  by  him  are  said  to 
interfere  with  the  tactical  rules  that  have  been  handed  down  from 
previous  centuries.  A  policy  suggested  by  the  engineer  is  de- 
clared not  in  harmony  with  the  strategy  of  naval  warfare.  Hi* 
future  usefulness  thus  compelled  the  engineer  to  give  some  cou- 
sideration  to  the  study  of  war.  It  was  not  long  before  he  k>arued 
that  strategy  was  a  science,  and  tactics  a  very  simple  art 
which  often  related  to  routine  duties  that  could  be  acquired 
by  the  drill  sergeant.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  English 
army  declares  that  any  competent  captain  of  a  company  can  teach 
tactics  to  his  subordinates. 

Strategy  is  a  science.     It  has  been  defined  as  :  "  The  work  and 
genius  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  military  design."    The  engi- 
neer soon  discovered  that  his  work  was  of  importance  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  naval  designs.  In  designing  propellers,  in  shapin 
the  hull,  in  controlling  the  power  which  will  determine  the  effi 
ciency  of  the  gun  mount,  in  providing  reliable  steering  engines, 
in  planning  ventilating  systems  which  will  always  be  serviceable, 
iu  arranging  a  forced  draft  system  which  will  be  useful  in  emer- 
gencies, and  in  accurately  ])Iacing  about  fifty  miles  of  piping  and 
seven  hundred  valves  which  are  required  on  board  a  modern  bat- 
tie-ship,  the  engineer  realizes  that  the  strategic  possibilities  of  a 
modern  fleet  of  battle-ships  are  greatly  dependent  upon  his  thought 
and  handiwork.     Lie  knows  that  strategy  is  im])orlatit,  but  b< 
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[^knows  all  almtegy  will  fail  which  does  not  recognize  the  fact  that 
Baccess  will  be  dependent  npon  the  etBoieucy  of  the  machines  as 
well  118  npou  tlie  courage  of  the  few  men  around  tho  guns. 
^  The  engineers  work  is  carried  on  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  in 
Hcramped  quarters^  and  he  will  be  subjected  to  a  strain  whose  in- 
Hteasity  can  only  be  realized  by  those  who  have  taken  part  in  a 
Hfull  powered  trial  of  a  modern  cruiser.     The  successful  torpedo 

■  boat  builder  of  England,  Mr.  Thornycroft,  says  : 

"  In  making  the  tour  of  his  department,  the  chief  enfiineer  will  find  that 
the  beat  of  the  propeJlioK  engines  will  be  confaaed  by  the  addition  of  a  num- 
ber of  auxiliary  appliances,  each  adding  its  own  peculiar  aeries  of  aounds 
to  the  din  and  confusion  of  the  roarluft  steam  and  the  rush  of  wat«r.  This 
discord  will  he  farther  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  auxiliary  machines 
in  their  rate  of  working  keep  no  cunHtant  ratio  to  each  other  or  to  the  main 
engines.  The  sense  of  feeling  will  have  to  be  exercised,  for  the  changes  of 
temperatnre  which  may  disable  the  auxiliaries  can  only  be  detected  at 
timM  by  touch.  The  eye  is  even  put  to  a  great  disadvantage,  for  the  motion 
of  the  reciprocating  parts  will  be  so  rapid  that  no  particular  position  of  any 
working  portion  can  be  assigned  to  it.  With  a  spray  of  water  and  oil  thrown 
in  their  eyes,  all  those  below  will  have  their  vision  temporarily  impaired." 

B       >Vliile  undergoing  this  ordeal,  the  engineer  must  have  a  clear 
~  mind  for  directing  repairs,  avoiding  accidents,  overcoming  casual* 

■  ties   and  arranging  stations.     He   must  be  cool  in  emergency, 
ready  in  resource,  and  poasesa  physical  and  moral  courage  of  high 
degree. 
\  The  artificers,  engine  drivers,  warrant  machinists,  call  them 

■  what  yon  please,  will  have  a  light  burden  in  battle  compared 
with  the  trained  engineer.  This  officer  will  have  to  supervise  all 
the  machinery  below  the  water  lino.  When  the  ship  is  cleared 
for  action  he  must  inspire  that  isolated  band  of  firemen  and 
mechanics  hermetically  sealed  below  the  protective  deck.  Look- 
ing, therefore,  to  tho  engineer  for  instruction,  for  direction,  for 
advice  in  emergency,  and  for  support  in  danger,  will  be  that  body 
of  unappreciated  men  who  constitute  his  force. 

The  physical  history  of  the  Engineer  Corps  for  the  past  five 
years  has  been  impressively  told  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  tho 
United  States  Navy,  and  shows  conclusively  that  men  cannot  en- 
dare  this  work  for  a  protracted  period.  Those  in  charge  of  tha 
machinery  of  an  ocean  greyhound  or  modern  battle-ship  will  have 
but  a  short  official  life,  and  it  behooves  this  nation  to  prepare  a 
powerful  engineering  reserve  for  future  needs. 

la  bailding  battle-ships  without  providing  for  a  trained  and 
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Bufficieiit   corps  of  niiral  engineers,  tliere  is  a  royal  rood  to  dlR^ 
aster  and  <lef('ttt.     There  is  a  path  to  victory  by  ret  .-  tbfl 

fact  that  the  advent  of  the  engineer,  with  his  indiiBi  uodj 

is  a  direct  gain  to  the  efficiency  and  glory  of  the  naval  servjoe. 

If  the  engineer  is  not  worthy  of  ofScial  recognition,  and  of 
some  of  the  emoluments  of  tiic  naviil  service,  as  he  stands  in  that 
magazine  of  death,  with  clear  brain  and  steadfast  courage,  holdJ 
ing  in  his  firm  grasp  the  heartstrings  of  the  ship,  then  a  neti 
lexicon  is  required  to  define  bis  worth.  If  he  falls  l>eneath 
maze  of  wrecked  machinery,  or  within  a  blast  of  scalding  steam,] 
or  sinks  to  ocean  depths  in  the  closed  comparbntent,  either 
dies  as  heroes  die,  and  his  career  has  been  honorable,  or  tlu 
world's  ideal  needs  revision. 

Geo.  W.  Meltiixb. 


n. 

SlTOOKSa  in  nav^l  warfare  is  often  developed  oat  of  condi 

tions  over  which   it  has  no  control.     Usually  sQch  condition 

mark  the  epoch  and  tf^tm  the   distinguishing  characteristics 

the  period.     From   the  trireme   to   the  •' Minneapolis "  was 

great  stride.     There  wiis  only  one  intermediate  step,  howevei 

and  that  through  the  epoch  of  sail  power,  if  we  accept  the  foL 

lowing  dictum  of  one  of  the  ablest  tacticians  of  the  naw  nary  : 

"The  object  of  all  Tnnaoeuvres  In  action  is  to  get  and  keep  the  one 
within  effective  range ;  to  blank  some  of  his  fire  by  gettin;;  a  superia 
position ;   to  hold  an  adremta^e  gained,  or,  losing  it,  bo  manceuvre  for  a 
fresh  one  ^  to  concentrate  lire  on  an  expoiied  flank  of  the  enemy  in  order 
to  reduce  the  tactical  efficiency  of  oil  hiit  ships  by  crippling  one  or  more." 

Those  great  principles  are  eternal.  They  were  as  applicable 
over  two  thousand  years  ago  with  oars  as  motive  power,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  "Oouatitution"*  and  "Gnerriere,"  or  in  the  more 
I'ecent  naval  battle  of  the  Yalu.  What  then  has  changed  ? 
Simply  the  motive  power  and  the  method  of  handling  it,  as 
called  into  requisition  in  carrying  out  the  formulated  principles 
of  naval  tactics.  Wo  are  not  now  discussing  the  evolution  of  the 
weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  nor  the  possible  minute  ohangei 
in  naval  tactics  wrought  by  the  developments  of  ordnance. 
Whether  attacking  with  aiTows  or  with  shot  and  shell,  the  one 
thing  needful  is  "to  avoid  waste  of  nmmunitionj  but,  of  all 
things  to  keep  up  an  effective  and  destmctive  fire." 

Singularly  enough  history  is  repeating  itself  in  naval  tactics. 
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im   power  permite  of  massed  lormiitioos,  if  the  nnits  can 
incenrre  adroitly  together,  even  as  in  the  days  of  tho  trireme, 
fact,  this  is  the  Oiritingnishing  characteristic  by  which  modern 
jticB  differ  from  those  of  sailing  days.     But  what  a  transfor- 
ition  meanwhile !    And  with  it  the  passing  of  the  sailor  and 
the  advent  of  the  engineer  !    We  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  whether 
has  come  to  stay.     As  long  as  he  can  obtain  coal,  oil,  or  some 
ler  aonrce  of  motive  power  than  the  capricious  winds,  there 
IiaII   not  be  stretched  another  stitoh  of  canvas  on  any  naval 

Steel  warships  are  now  propelled  by  engines  of  over  twenty 
konsand  horse-power  and  costing  over  one  million  dollars.  In 
lost  iuQumerable  compartnients  are  placed  the  auxiliary  nia- 
^mery  and  accessories.  Tho  ship  is  lighted  by  electricity, 
ited  by  steam,  cooled  by  compressed  air,  and  steered  by  hy- 
lalic  power.  These  four  great  agencies  are  also  nsed  for  all 
rts  and  conditions  of  service,  capable  at  any  moment  of  being 
lied  into  operation  by  "  pressing  tho  button  "  on  deck,  while 
engineer  below  deck  does  tho  rest.  Passing  from  compartment 
compartment  one  is  almost  lost  in  the  bewildering  ma^e  of 
implicated  machinery,  demanded  not  alone  for  the  propulsion  of 
the  ship,  but  for  operation  of  the  hoists,  gnns,  steering  gear, 
iting.  lighting,  and  ventilating  systems,  and  for  the  internal 
janization  and  management  of  what  has  not  inaptly  been 
rmed  "tho  engineers'  ship." 
This  transformation  has  brought  about  conditionswhich  must 
fulfilled  if  all  of  this  machinery  is  to  be  obtained  of  the  best 
30  and  maintained  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  Engi- 
sring  research  is  tho  new  instrument  of  service  in  the  hands 
the  engineer.  Without  some  attention  to  it,  present  dovelop- 
incnts  had  been  impossible.  Without  systematic  work  along  these 
108  in  the  future,  failure  in  naval  warfare  is  a  foregone  con* 
isaon. 
In  selecting  the  mechanical,  electrical,  hydranlic  and  com- 
i-air  machinery  uspd  on  board  naval  vessels,  the  questions 
first  cost  and  of  yearly  maintenance  are  vitally  dependent 
upon  being  able  to  pre-determine  its  economical  performance, 
jnch  machinery  can  only  be  operated  most  economically  while 
raising  by  making  use  of  the  latest  experimental  results  along 
ttieao  lines      The  warship  in  commission  is  no  place  in  which 


to  try  roob  experimenta.  Repeated  failures  hafe  occurred  to 
many  appliances  which  have  been  placed  on  tbeae  YesseU  a'liAplj 
upon  the  recommeDdatioD  of  the  maimfacturers  or  of  oihen 
interested. 

Preliminary  eiperimentAl  work  woald  cost  a  trifle  comfafed 
to  the  present  yearly  outlays  of  the  government  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  nueoonomioal  machinery,  aaziliaries  and  accesMHiM 
on  board  Beveral  of  onr  modem  men-of-war.  Very  few  of  then 
have  had  their  performance  pre-determined.  Such  informatioB 
cannot  be  obtained  hy  the  navy  from  private  corporations  tod 
manufacturing  eatablishmente.  The  gravity  of  the  sitoatioD 
respecting  the  value  of  naval  engineering  research  is  follj 
recognized  in  England.    Engineering,  of  London,  remarks : 

"A  private  contractor  works  for  private  gain.  The  results  of  hla  eiperi- 
ments  are  aa  mach  hia  capital  and  property  as  the  tools  In  his  qhop  or  tba 
telance  he  may  have  at  the  bank.  In  the  case  of  the  navy  it  is  the  paUk 
that  pays;  and  it  is  the  pablic  that  has  a  right  to  know  its  money  Is  not 
wasted." 

The  private  establishments  of  our  country  may  lead  the  world 
and  be  able  to  furnish  the  navy  all  the  material  it  needs ;  bat  it 
is  a  fact  only  too  well-known  that  of  all  purchasers  the  govern- 
ment can  obtain  the  least  information  concerning  the  materials, 
mechanism  and  machinery  it  is  about  to  install  on  ita  jrar  Teasels. 
Such  engineering  data  and  information  must  be  obtained  by  the 
government,  through  the  navy,  at  its  own  expense  and  for  its 
own  use. 

Engineering  research  is  now  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of 
busiucBS,  the  keen  competitiou  of  trade  and  the'  development  of 
industry.  The  large  manufacturing  establishments,  railroads 
and  steamship  companies  have  their  testing  departments  or  ex- 
perimental staff  to  inspect  their  purchased  supplies  quite  asmucli 
as  to  test  their  own  manufactured  products.  Several  British 
steamers  of  late  construction  have  incorporated  many  minor  im- 
provements suggested  by  researches  made  by  the  engineers  of 
their  company.  Along  this  line.  Engineering,  of  Loudon,  takes 
occasion  to  remark  : 

"  Oar  great  shipping  firms  have  long  recognised  that  they  can  only 
maintain  their  national  sapremacy  aa  the  carriers  of  the  world  by  rediiciiig 
their  *  ranning  expenses '  to  the  lowest  possible  minimiun.  .  .  .  Some 
firms  have  allowed  and  encouraged  their  engineers  to  prosecute  adentiib 
research.    .    .    .    The  various  questions  are  treated  not  only  sdeDtlfleaUyi 
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;  aa  they  affect  the  owner's  pocket,  for  thU,  after  all,  is  the  ultimate  fac- 
tor in  problemn  In  marine  en^eering.  .  .  .  The  whole  (laestion  of 
nkarine  engineering  testing  and  research  has  asgamed  a  national  importance 
of  tb«  moat  pressing  nature.    .    .    .    Tbe  results  of  Admiralty  trials  leave 

Dh  to  be  desired :  many  practical  points  are  either  omitted,  or  are  given 
I  Incomplete  form." 

Speed  trials,  builders'  trials,  contract  trials,  coal  endnranco 

lis,  and  "Admiralty"  trials  arc  all  adapted  to  furnish  just 

jh  information  as  they  are  designed  to  supply,  and  no  more. 

le  trend  of  modern  engineering  development  is  along  inductive 

jor  than  deductive  lines.  The  great  acbievement«  of  engin- 
eering now  witnessed  on  every  hand  are  very  largely  due  to  the 
progressive  and  systematic  development  of  research. 

Foreign  governments  have  long  recognized  the  valae  of  ex- 
periniental  work  aa  directly  affecting  the  efficiency  of  their  naral 
eetablishments.  England  has  a  thoroughly  equipped  and  organ- 
ised chemical  testing  laboratory  at  Greenwich.  At  the  Kiel  navy 
yard,  of  the  German  Government,  double-ended  marine  boilers 
are  tested  under  all  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  ever 
likely  to  be  used  on  board  ship  ;  and  while  being  thoroughly 
tested  before  going  into  the  ship,  every  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  note  defects  and  remedy  them.  In  France,  Italy  and  Russia 
most  elaborate  experiments  have  been  carried  on  by  individuals, 
boards  and  specially-appointed  committees,  for  the  promotion  of 
NttTal  Engineering  progress.  In  a  former  article  we  pointed  out 
the  great  value  of  the  French  Government  experiments,  in  1884-5, 
ou  the  specially-fitted  triple-screw  steam  launch  "  Carpe, "  as 
warranting  the  introduction  of  this  system  of  propulsion  for 
the  new  cruisers  "Columbia"  and  *' Minneapolis." 

The  problems  of  the  naval  engineer  are  essentially  dynamic. 
They  admit  of  the  most  intelligent  solution  only  by  the  use  of 
H^rimental  data  and  the  pre-determination  of  similar  problems, 
investigated  on  a  small  scale,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  triple-screw 
experiments  of  the  "Carpe."  With  the  larger  questions  of 
marine  engineering  involved,  such  problems  are  quite  beyond 
the  range  of  private  research. 

Much  valuable  work   has  been   done  by  individnals,  sach  as 

tOQde,  Yarrow,  Russell,  and  Marchal,  for  foreign  navies,  aa 
11  as  by  the  research  committees  of  technical  societies,  such  as 
that  on  Marine  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials  of  the  British  Institn- 
^n  of  Mechanical  Engineers.    In  onr  own  country,  Isberwood, 


Loring,  Emery,  Thtirston,  and  otbenj  atn --  ^~ 
naval  engiat»er8,  as  well  as  Governmetit  E-  , 
rendered  like  valuable  services. 

The  problems  of  to-day  are  withont  precedent, 
mast  be  made  a  bnsineKS  and  not  a  passing  plensure.     Orfpuii 
efforts  are  now  an  absolute  ne<"e8sity  to  cope  with  the  ■! 
bear  the  expense  and  successfnllj  prosecute   the  ex^ 
work   now  demanded   by  engineering  in  general   and  by  niTol 
engineering  in  particular.     There  is  a  growing  rec' 
the  fact  that  the  most  efficient  work  can  be  done  and 
satisfactory  results  obtained  with  a  pormaneutly  located  cqoip* 
ment  in  naval  engineering  experioiont  stations,  with  thorougUfj 
organized  staff  working  with  clearly  defined  objectg  in  view, 

The  efficiency  of  the  machinery  of  the  cruiser,  ram  or  battle- 
ship involves  such  problems  as  can  be  best  satisfn  '  "  ■  ttW 
in  an  experiment  station.     In  no  other  ilcld  of  pi^^  noik 

can  research  and  investigation  yield  such  fraitfnl  resniwond  so 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  Navy  M  in 
this  one  of  engineering.  The  intelligent  design  of  the  meckao- 
ism,  motive-power  machinery  and  accessories  of  naval  vesseU  ii 
being  more  and  more  baaed  upon  the  results  of  tests,  trials,  it- 
searches  and  scientific  investigations. 

At  the  Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station  which  it  i^  d  >■: 
proposed  to  establish  and  maintain  at  New  London,  Oonnectii  ii 
various  engineering  problems  would  be  investigated   on  a  small 
scale,  similar  to  those  long  curried  on  by  foreign  go\' 
to  obtain  data  for  the  intelligent  solution  of  the  larger    . 
of  naval   engineering  design.     New  appliances  would  be  lt]0^ 
onghly  tested  that  they  might  be   rejected  if  found   wanting  in 
oflieiency  and  economy.     New  methods  would  bo   snbjocti'd  to 
searching  investigation.     There  would  be  thus  aeeured  for  tin 
naval  ser>'ice  the  very  best  materials  and  the  highest  types  « 
motive-power  and  other  machinery  and  aocessorius  for  warahi 
and  other  naval  vessels.     Only  in  this  way  can  our  navy  mui 
tain  any  supremacy  which  it  may  now  seem  to  have  in  theintelli 
gence  and  skill  of  its  engineering  department 

Experimental  engineering  is  capable  of  rendi- 

valuable  assistance  in  building  up  the  new  navy  an.. 

the  same  in  the  most  efficient  condition.     Fnluru  progress  w 
be  slow  and  will  be  attended  with  great  risks  and  frequent 
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res  if  the  United  States  uavydoes  not  recognize  the  efforts,  now 
^iug  made  in  all  branches  of  marine  engineering,  to  improve 
dfif  types  and  present  forma  of  the  soreral  varieties  of  mechan- 
m.  auxiliary  and  motive  power  machinery. 

federal  aid  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  research  in  the 
verail  States  has  not  yet  received  the  recognition  accorded  to 
;ricaltiiral  science  by  the  Hatch  act,  of  1887. 

Daring  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  growing  a  belief  that 
ory  State  College  and  University  which  is  a  beneficiary  of  the 
and  Grant  bill,  of  1862,  and  the  Morrill  act,  of  1890,  should 
ceive  a  new  national  endowment.  This  should  be  devoted  ex- 
aaively  to  the  establishment,  equipment  and  yearly  maintenance 
State  Engineering  Esperiment  Stations.  The  relation  of  these 

engineering  education  and  scientific  investigation,  to  thedif- 
aiou  of  practical  information  among  the  people  and  the  indus- 
ial  development  of  each  State,  would  be  anulogous  to  that  now 
jrne  by  the  several  State  Agricultunil  Esperiment  Stations  to 
rricaltural  science.  Moreover,  advisory  and  co-operative  rola- 
^pa  with  government  are  vital  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
^bmment  and  the  cause  of  each  State's  industrial  development, 
^kach  the  same  way  that  the  agricultural  stations  have  oslab- 
Wkd  such  relations  by  and  through  the  Department  of  AgricuU 
ire,  it  is  proposed  that  the  engineering  stations  shall  estub- 
b1i  similar  relations  by  and  through  the  Department  of  the 
aty. 

The  several  State  Engineering  Experiment  Stations  will  form 
^Bluuble  aids  to  the  government  and  materially  assiat  its  pros- 
^■ion  of  scientific  investigation  and  engineering  research  for 
Hbeet  interests  of  its  naval  service.  These  stations  will  afford 
Hlities  for  post-graduate  work  and  research  to  properly  ac- 
:«ditud  graduates  of  technological  schools,  as  well  as  the  detail  of 
l\  engineers  which  the  government  may  direct  for  such  pur- 
Being  located  in  the  several  States  they  will  be  able  toen- 

[the  co-operation  of  builders,  manufacturers  and  industrial 

!)lisbments  in  the  prosecution  of  such  experimental  engineer- 

fork  ns  will  secure  to  the  government  the  best  materials  and 

lighest  types  of  motive  power  and  other  machinery  and  ac- 

>rics  for  warships  and  other  naval  vessels.     The  Secretary  of 

favy  may  indicate  from  tirao  to  time  such  lines  of  in<iuiry 

[resoarch  as  shall  seem  most  important  to  the  government, 
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and  which  may  be  most  advantageoiulj  carried  on  m  some  <>a^ 
particiihtr  State. 

Siany  engineering  students  in  the  Land  Grant  or  M« 
endowed  institutions,  receive  military  traininr     -  '  '- 
This  makes  possible  an  organization  and  di. . 
bined  engineering  edacation  and  military   training  along  i 
lines  as  have  been  worked  out  at  the  naval  aud   military: 
emiea.     The  State  colleges  and  nniversitiea.  therefore,  which  i 
in  some  official  way  connected  with  the   federal  govommont  i 
receive  the  national  grants  of  money  on  condition  of  providin 
for  such  military  instmction  may  become  valaable  ageucieai 
supplying  trained  engineers  should  they  come  to  bo  recogrnizediu 
proper  fitting  schools  for  the  government's  naval  service  by  CiriL 
Sorvioe  examination  and  appointment.   The  present  co-opor 
of  government  with  the  States  in  engineering  edacation  und  tb 
proposed  co-ojieration  in  engineering  experiment,  similar  toth 
now    existing    for   agricnltnral    education    and    researc-b. 
strengthen  and  elevate  the  standard  of  engineering  edacatiotJ 
form  powerful  factors  in  the  development   of  the  indu8tri««aD 
natural  resonroes  of  the  several  States,  and  be  of  m atoal  advtnt 
ago  to  the  naval  service  and  to  the  general  government. 

Wm.  S.  Aldricb. 

m. 

It  is  strange  in  a  country  so  democratic  as  the  IToited  Sttt 
to  find  the  engineer  making  a  plea  for  recognition.  His  i»or 
and  influence  have  been  more  potent  thiiM  theeffortsof  the  statot*' 
man  in  forming  our  Republic.  Tho  inventors  of  the  »t$aa 
engine  and  the  steel  rail  have  done  more  to  weld  together  the 
parts  of  the  continent  than  the  signers  of  the  Doohiraiion  of  In- 
(lepomlcnce,  and  the  influence  of  James  Watt  i»  likely  to 
survive  all  changes  of  governmental  forms.  In  1819,  wbtn 
England  was  struggling  with  vast  oconoraic  problems,  and  wheq 
tlie  steam  engino  and  mechanical  appliances  wore  still  in  tfa 
infancy.  Lord  Jeffrey  wrote  of  Watt  and  his  inventions : 

"  It  would  Tie  difflcalt  to  estimate  the  ralae  of  the  bsti'':" ' 
iiiTenttoDs  have  conferred  apoa  this  country.    There  is  no  l>. 
try  thai  hu  not  been  Indebted  to  them  ;  and.  In  all  the  most  Lii,it.'rli 
have  not  only  widened  most  magniflcently  the  field  of  it«  «xvrtion9,  bii 
tiplied  a  thou.<3and  fold  the  amount  of  its  productioiiM.    It  is 
steam  engine  that  haa  foaght  the  battles  of  ISurojie,  and  <. 
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,  ihroTiRh  the  late  tremendous  contest,  the  political  greatness  of  otir 
ImkL  It  \n  the  Mme  grv&t  power  which  uow  enables  ua  to  pay  the  interest 
^  onr  debt  aad  to  maintain  the  ardacus  straggle  in  wliich  w«  are  still 
iBgaged." 

If  this  was  trne  in  the  days  of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  how 
tnnch  trnor  it  is  in  onr  day  and  in  onr  country.  Tho  history  of 
;he  world  contains  few  influences  which  hare  entered  so  fully 
uto  tho  lives  of  a  people  as  tho  mechanical  appliances  which  have 
lad  their  origin  in  the  steam  engine,  and  nowhere  else  have  these 
ipplianoes  worked  greater  changes  than  in  the  moans  of  trana- 
'->n.  Instead  of  the  lumbering  stage  coach,  we  have  the 
..;_,  I  express;  instead  of  the  sailing  clipper,  the  ocean 
IP^reyhound.'*  Oar  warships  have  felt  this  qnickening.  Tho 
leath-hlow  of  the  old  system  of  sails  and  wooden  hnlls  was 
jtnick  when  the  ram  of  the  "ML'rrimac"  entered  the  hull  of  the 
"  Cumberland/'  Since  then  onr  ships  have  changed  to  steel,  and 
the  sails  have  made  way  for  steam.  No  government  would  dream 
ncir  of  putting  sails  on  an  ironclad.  Few  modern  cruisers  are 
Sited  with  them.  The  warships  have  become  great  workshops. 
The  "  New  York"  contains  seventy-three  engines  and  pnmps,  and 

B"  Colombia"  ninety-four. 
"Wo  know  well  that  within  the  last  generation  the  engineer 
fKlvance'd  greatly  in  social  and  business  consideration  in 
tjivil  life,  that  schools  have  been  founded  all  over  the  country 
for  his  education  and  training,  and  that  he  bids  fair  within  the 
next  generation  to  take  his  rightful  place  as  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  all  that  concerns  the  material  welfare  of  the  human 

[t  is  well,  then,  to  inquire  how  he  has  fared  in  the  service  of 
the  government  and  what  rewards  be  has  there  found  under  these 
changing  conditions.     In  1865,  after  the  experience  of  a  long  war, 

K umbers  of  lino  or  executive  officers  and  engineers  on  the  list 
gnlara  in  the  navy  were  about  equal,  being  493  and  474, 
ctively,    including  all   grades ;  in   1864,  there   were  2,84(» 
line  officers  and  l,7v8  engineers,  including  volunteers  ;  in   189G, 

»r  a  complete  transformation  into  a  steam  navy,  there  are 
officers  of  the  line  and  198  officers  of  the  engineer  corps. 
Tho  duties  of  tho  engineer  have  grown  more  important  and 
multifarious,  as  the  number  of  engineers  has  decreased  and  the 
ntimljer  of  his  commanding  officers  has  become  greater.  Dur- 
tbis  period,  there  has  been  a  growing  straggle    between 
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tb#  CB|:iaeen  aod  the  gronp  of  line  officers  EnrromidiiiE 
tlui  Secretary  of  the  XaTjr,  so  that  now  all  legisUtioD  looking; 
towards  that  change  of  svgtem  made  necessary  br  the  adrent  of 
machinerr  is  efifectaally  checked.  The  engineers  hare  become 
discontented  and  unhappy  in  their  official  relations  and  our  ships 
have  lost  largely  in  their  cflEectiveness.  Congress  has  received 
dozens  of  memorials  urging  that  the  educated  engineer  is  an 
unnecessiiry  factor  on  our  ships  and  that  ic  is  the  practical  me- 
chanic wlio  is  needed.  This  mechanic  is  eipecred  to  enlist,  to 
sleep  in  a  hammock  aud  to  be  cour-ent  with  a  maximum  paj 
of  seventy  dollars  per  month.  The  engineer's  force,  from 
ont-fourlii  to  one-half  of  the  whole  crew,  is  to  be  in  charge  of  one 
commioaiunc-il  eugint-er  oJliccr.  These  memorials  invariably  in- 
sist upon  having  highly  educated  men  at  the  helm  and  at  the 
guns.  Coiigrcssineu  may  not  be  well  informed  on  naval  affairs^ 
but  they  arc  not  devoid  of  common  sense  and  this  distinction  be- 
tvvocn  the  two  cIus-jl-s  of  officers  is  ditlicult  to  make  dear.  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  ;uiy  of  tiie  duties  on  board  of  a  man-of-war  can  bo 
learned  in  cour.se  of  time  by  atiy  American  citizen  of  average  in- 
ttlligL-nco  and  fair  L'ducatiou,  even  though  he  is  not  grailuate'l 
from  the  X;ival  School  or  a  College.  The  main  object  of  ediica- 
tiiMi,  tlierufoiv,  is  to  enable  a  young  ollicor  to  learu  his  i>rofe3sion 
more  quickly,  to  endow  him  witli  u  higher  souse  of  duty,  aud, 
jterhaiis,  to  introduce  into  ourghips  the  liberalizing  and  refining 
itifluenco  of  culture  so  nocessar}"  to  men  wlio  for  long  periods 
live  to^jc'tiier  cooicjil  u]*  in  a  small  cabin  ;  but  this  applies  alike 
to  eii^rinwrs  and  ileck  officers. 

We  have  livard  much  about  our  splendid  personnel,  aud  vet 
the  Htrcss  of  war  would  force  us  riuiukly  into  a  complete  change 
of  syfttiim,  boLli  in  adMiinistrativo  niatturs  connected  with  the 
uHi"'"!  of  the  Xavy  I)L|)iirimont  and  the  methods  on  board shiiw. 
1'lu!ro  lA  ricanioiy  a.sliip  in  conimi-siou  to-day  which  is  run  witb 
a  (lui.!  st-nse  <if  economy  to  the  govern nient. 

We  read  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  that  the 
line,  or  executive  brancli,  is  sulfering  from  lack  of  promotion 
an<l  tliat  prompt  measures  nuLst  be  taken  in  Congress  to  restore 
the  efficiency  of  llie  corps  by  increasing  tlie  numbers  in  the  "com- 
mand grades  ";  not  a  word  about  the  change  which  lijis  actnall)' 
tiiken  i)lace,  tiuit  siiils  have  disappeared,  and  with  them  a  large 
clement  of  the  rcs])unsibility  of  the  sailor.     Wo  have  never  had  a 
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l^wbo  baa  hod  an  insight  into  mechanical  and  technical 
fs.  They  have  been  lawyers,  no  tloabt  actuated  by  patriotic 
Ikir-minded  motives,  hampered  by  too  great  a  sense  of  the 
Itatns  of  every  question,  and  too  often  forgetting  th(it  a  now 
bay  become  a  source  of  disaster,  instead  of  a  prop,  to  the 
ry  if  her  crew  is  not  organized  to  meet  all  requirements  of 
•a  science. 

lere  is  no  doubt  that  naval  officers,  both  lino  and  cn- 
V  are  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire   to  promote  the  interests 

country  and  to  make  our  new  ships  successful  in  peace 
ar.  We  find,  however,  that  the  traditions  and  discipline 
cnilitary  system  too  often  blind  tlie  sense  and  enthrall  the 
ienco  of  even  the  wisest  and  best  of  men.  It  may  have  been 
ia  reason  that  our  ancestors  dreaded  the  effect  of  a  perma- 
Dilitary  force  upon  this  Republic.  We  are  suffering  to-ilay 
^he  effects  of  tradition  continued  from  the  days  of  sails; 
ie  oommanding  officers  educated  when  steam  was  auxiliary 
comprehend  the  duties  of  the  engineer,  or  the  responsi- 
B  of  his  position.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  have  in  the 
rogalations  a  fiction  that  any  line  officer  in  charge  of  the 
represents  the  captain,  and  must,  therefore,  have  the  right 
erfere  with  everything  on  board  ship.  This  is  a  survival 
Qie days  when  the  propelling  power  was  sails  and  everything 
I  sight  of  the  watch  oflicer,  to  the  time  when  the  ship  is  a 
mafia  of  machines  and  nearly  everything  is  out  of  his  sight. 

been  a  cause  of  much  soreness,  as  it  has  served  to  multiply 
imber  of  commanding  ofDcers  on  board  our  ships  beyond 
ttience  and  endurance  of  the  engineer.  In  the  controversy 
,  has  resulted,  there  has  never  beenahint  from  the  engineer 
It  the  authority  of  the  commanding  officer  or  the  prompt 
luce  to  a  signal  from  the  bridge,  even  if  that  signal  be  made 
}  powder  boy;  buthe,  nevertheless,  feels  that  he  has  been  de- 
td  of  proper  consideration,  that  his  corps  has  been  cut  down 
tit  reason,  and  that  he  has  never  been  allowed  todevclop,  un- 
bred, thehighest  eflSciency  which  can  be  obtained  in  our  ships. 
le  attitude  of  the  line  officers  may  be  gathered  from  a  few 
fts  taken  from  a  paper,  prepared  in  1888  for  a  line  com- 
L  by  Lientenant  S.  A.  Staunton,  and  presented  to  Congress : 

ItA  line  officers  of  the  Kavy  are  the  militar^r  branch.  They  carry  ont 
^tive  and  responsible  duties  in  ships  and  squadrons,  and  are  respon- 
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dbla  tetlw  euiUBUy  tiat  thdr  pwiyaratinn  moA  nmOmma  fat 

Uam  oOoer's)  tralalog  is  poreljr  mllitAry,  and  is  Kia  earij  i 
hlsiMlf  Attcd  for  nothing  bat  a  imvnl  eaivBr.  A  naml 
•  pl40«  r»dic&tl>  different.  All  tb»X  la  deauudcd  Cram  him  Is  (Ur  1 
edge  and  bkill  and  carelol  perfonntuc*  of  datx-  KngJiMen  in  Vb»  &«*) 
bare  at  no  time  the  reapomdbility  o(  izidepaadnit  jtaSsmcBt  whick  at  af 
moment  may  tall  upon  the  oflloer  of  the  wsteh  when  to  an  eamiKam^.  «itt 
notlmeforretetBioearadTioe;  h«mnat4leBld»ato«9e  to  ^▼etfaeililpO' 
t  rusted  to  him  tram  loas  or  in  jary.  Porthermom,  Uw  ooeopatSoo  el  aa  a^ 
tdneer Isnotpecaliar to  the  naval  wrrioe.  He  takes  emplfqrmeal  lath* 
iiary  as  be  might  take  employment  in  a  steam  eh  tp  line,  or  with  tacj  oU« 
prirste  firm.  The  line  offers  a  career,  while  the  engineer  ooeiia  dMa  ooi 
A  line  officer  riaea,  however  slowly,  to  poaitiona  v(  dignity  and  tnat,  sad 
enjoys  all  the  social  and  of&cial  oonsidctatians  which  pertain  to  tbsBL  Th> 
engineer  at  sea  iMgins  and  ends  in  the  engine-iooiB  aad  aervr  enjoys  (hcM 
gracious  advantages  to  the  same  ext«nt." 

When  one  considers  that  the  line  officers  and  engineen  are 
educated  together  at  the  Naval  Academy,  taking  the  sarae  miU* 
tary  drills  and  largely  the  same  C'  -  .      "•  .,n  andcf' 

stand  why  such  theories  as  the  ab<  ^  i-«  sbonki 

tend  to  drive  every  engineer  oat  of  the  service.  The  engifteof 
very  pro{>erly  feel  that  thoy  have  the  same  interest  in  the  ooonUy 
and  the  flag  as  other  officers,  that  the  emergencies  below  deeksart 
far  more  f  r(M]U6nt  than  those  above  decks.  The  record  of  brokie 
shafts  is  a  long  one  and  the  detentions  at  sea  from  accidrau  to 
machinery  are  familiar  to  all.  The  jadgmeot  mod  skill  vhicii 
prevent  accident,  or  deal  with  a  break  when  it  occurs,  are  fuilj 
e<iunl  to  those  required  on  the  bridge  in  steering  a  ship.  So  fsr 
as  the  emergeaciea  in  action  are  concerned,  there  is  lillls  f 
choose  between  the  gun  deck  and  tho  iiro  room.  Kopartiif* 
man-of-war  in  action  can  be  said  to  be  safe.  Even  the  ch«{>Utn 
may  suHcr  tho  same  fate  as  a  combatant.  Little  needs  to  be  uiii 
on  the  subject  of  u  naval  engineer's  (career  wlien  we  c<»n  - 

tho  speed  of  oar  ships  is  one  of  their  chief  glories.     A 

liie  machinery  which  produces  this  speed  is  designed  by  the  naval  I 
engineer.  If  ho  has  no  career  in  the  navy  so  much  the  worse  for] 
the  service  and  oar  country. 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  Mr.  Stannton's  theories  do  nu| 
prevail  throughout  even  tho  lino  of  the  navy.    T'  '     '  iiior 

on  board  ship  are  nsually  harmonious,  and  afTer  lorie 

between  lino  and  staff  often  survive  long  after  a  cruise  of  thr«« 
years.  There  is.  however,  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  methods  on 
our  ships  whicli  tends  to  reduce  efficiency.  In  some  cases,  the 
hands  of  tho  engineer  are  so  tied  by  absurd  regulations,  espccislly 
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control  of  bis  men,  that  tbe  engineer's  force  is  disorganized; 
in  otiier  cases  there  is  an  exercise  of  good  sense  which  transcends 
eten  the  naval  regulations.  The  boilers,  which  form  the  vital 
part  of  a  ship,  nsually  suffer  most  from  the  lack  of  co-opera- 
tion. They  are  often  treated  like  mere  salt  water  tanks.  The 
interference  in  mechanical  matters  by  men  of  no  mechanical 
tnuning  would  not  bo  tolerated  in  the  merchant  service.  If,  as 
m  fairly  claimed,  the  exigencies  of  the  naval  service  make  it  nec- 
essary that  the  commanding  oflicer  should  have  entire  control 
over  everything  in  a  ship,  including  machinery,  his  education 
should  begin  as  an  engineer,  bo  that  that  control  may  at  least  be 
intelligent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  men  on  board  of  mer- 
chant and  naval  steamers  who  under  modem  conditions  cannot  be 
spared  are  the  engineers  ;  for  without  the  power  to  go,  our  ships 
would  become  the  playthings  of  the  waves  and  of  no  more  use  in 
coast  defence  than  derelicts. 

The  only  logical  outcome  of  the  prepont  condition  of  the 
DRTy,  where  the  engineers  have  too  few  men  to  enable  the  ships  to 
ran  full  speed  after  an  enemy  and  the  dock  force  too  few  to 
fight  him  after  catching  him,  is  to  fuse  the  two  forces  into  a 
homogeneous  body  of  men,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  crow  may 
work  at  the  engines  when  steaming  and  at  the  guns  when  figiit- 
ing.  This  would  have  come  about  long  ago  but  for  the  steady 
determinatiou  that  the  engineer  should  have  no  part  in  the  mili- 
tary organization.  He  has  to-day  only  what  has  been  yielded  to 
him  because  of  absolute  noceaaity. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  into  Congress  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  personnel.  One  of  these  deals  with  the  engi- 
neer corps.  It  provides  for  an  increase  in  numbers,  for  definite 
military  rank  instead  of  the  present  assimilated  rank,  for  a  better 
definition  of  command  over  the  engineer's  forces,  for  placing  the 
design  and  management  of  all  machinery  under  a  Bureau  of  Engi- 
neering, which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engineering,  and  finally  for  making  appoin  tmeutsf  rom  the  enlisted 
force  and  from  civil  life  to  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy.  This 
lost  feature  of  the  bill  may  prove  of  immense  importance  to  the 
country  in  founding  a  great  engineering  reserve,  as  it  provides 
for  taking  on  board  our  ships  every  year  a  number  of  graduates 
from  Technical  Schools.  They  arc  expected  to  serve  two  years,  and 
then  to  stand  a  competitive  examination  for  commissions  in  the 
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navy.     Asonlyexistingvacanciea  are  to  be  filled,  tl-  •>•ijo^ 

ity  of  thorn  would  at  the  end  of  two  years  be  music:  jJ  the 

Berrice  and  become  members  of  a  national  reserve.    ThiBBeiMnatob* 
the  true  way  to  form  a  naval  reserve,  by  begiimitig  with  the  sclioola. 
There  ia  safety  in  nnmbers  and  the  more  onr  people  undersUud^ 
abont  the  technical  details  of  naval  and  military  affairs  witboil 
actually  being  members  of  an  organization  permanently  nnda 
arms,  the  more  certain  will  be  our  defence,  and  that,  too,  without 
the  dangers   to  civil  liberties  attendant   npon  great    Btsnilio| 
armiog  and  huge  navies.    There  is  another  side  to  the  questton 
in  the  great  benefit  to  our  Scientific  Schools  in  the  uniformitji 
method  that  would  follow.    A  yearly  examination  set  by  tha 
officers  of  the  government,  or  a  commission  of  scientific  mon,! 
would  form  a  standard  toward  which  all  could  strive.     The  m- 
tem  would  pay  a  hundred  fold  simply  as  an  investment  for  thftj 
industries  of  onr  country.     In  these  days  of  keen  comj>etition  i(J 
might  add  materially  to  oar  success  in  trade  with  foreign  conn-f 
tries  by  lifting  the  standards  of  schools,   thus  giving  the  yoDng| 
men  entering  our  shops  better  preliminary  training.     Many  pri. 
vate  institutions  could  supply  graduates  well  equipped  for  the 
duties  on  board  ship.     They  would  lack  the  railitiry  sotting  up 
obtained  at  the  Naval  Academy,  but  they  would   have  iacoo-_ 
pensation  a  broader  and  more  liberal  education.     There  would! 
little  difficulty  in  adding  to  the  Scientific  Schools  instruction  i 
Marine  Engineering,  particularly  on  the  seaboard.     One  geoij 
effect  would  inevitable  follow  from  bringing  the  schools  int( 
closer  contact  with  the  navy.     The  people  all  over  the  countr 
would  take  a  greater  interest  in  our  ships  and  also  in  the  growth 
of  a  merchant  marine, 

Iba.  N.  noLUS. 


IV 

T  AM  asked  to  write  on  the  engineer  in  naval  warfare  ;  on  re- 
pairs to  war  vessels  during  the  progress  of  war  and  immediateijr 
after;  on  the  means  of  securing  speed  in  repairs  to  steam  war 
vessels  in  time  of  war,  and  on  the  desirability  of  having  the  great 
engine-building  shops  of  the  country,  especially  those  near  th« 
seabozird,  the  great  lakes,  and  the  Mississippi,  converted  into 
auxiliary  naval  repair  stations  in  war  time. 

No  more  important  subject  conld  be  presented  to  the  serioui 
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jnght  of  onr  countrymen.  A  valuable  service  to  the  nation  is 
being  rendered  by  this  RsviEW  in  dispelling  the  apathy  so  gener- 
ally nianifeat,  and  in  hel])ing  to  clear  away  the  dense  ignorance 
of  the  great  mass  of  Amoricau  citizens  on  this  eabject,  which 
should  receive  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Navy  Department 
&nd  of  the  Congress.  In  order  to  fit  engineers  for  the  onerous 
und  reeponsible  positions  they  will  be  obliged  to  assume,  it  will  be 
neoeesary  not  only  to  increase  their  education,  but  it  will  also  be 
necessary  to  open  new  and  subordinate  schools  for  their  prepara- 
tory education.  Departments  of  steam  and  naval  engineering 
ihould  be  provided  for  by  the  government  and  the  States  in  all 
Hb  various  State  colleges  organized  under  the  Hatch  act. 
^  The  Squire-Wilson  bill  now  before  Congress,  to  increase  the 
nsefulness  and  numbers  of  the  Corps  of  Naval  Engineers,  and  to 
BStablish  an  experimental  station  for  the  investigation  of  prob- 
lems connected  with  naval  construction  and  engineering,  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction  and  should  become  law. 

As  Professor  Hollis,  himself  for  many  years  an  engineer  in  our 
DAvy,  says  :  "It  is  directly  in  line  with  a  fuller  recognition  of 
engineering  as  a  profession  worthy  of  the  respect  and  rewards  dne 
from  a  great  nation  whose  material  prosperity  and  industrial  growth 
bave  been  made  possible  by  the  engineer." 

In  addition  to  this,  the  act  relating  to  the  Naval  Reserve  CorpB 
ihould  be  made  more  thorough  by  an  amendment  providing  for 
the  enrollment  of  engineers  and  machinists  in  each  State  or  dia- 
brict.  la  case  of  emergency,  our  navy  would  thus  be  provided 
irith  the  means  of  calling  into  service  those  who  would  be  needed, 
tndof  patting  the  right  men  in  the  right  places,  to  serve  while 
needed  by  their  country.  The  crisis  passed,  they  could  return  to 
wril  life  and  to  the  practice  of  their  calling  in  the  various  private 
maDafacturing  establishments  and  machine  shops  where  they  are 
now  efficiently  at  work. 

tFrom  the  graduates  of  yonng  engineers  in  these  departments, 
ir  they  have  taken  their  college  degree,  picked  men  should  be 
t  to  a  naval  college  of  applied  engineering,  or  to  such  a 
iepartment  in  our  naval  college  where  these  young  men  should 
Dot  only  receive  a  finished  technical  education  as  sailors,  but  also 
IS  engineers  of  the  first  rank,  in  all  the  various  fields  of  engi- 
neering, and  they  should  also  receive  there  the  benefits  of  a 
liberal  education,  such  as  is  already  provided  by  the  government 
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•t  Weft  Point  and  AnnApoUs.     Sacfa  gndnsfees  m  tbeat 
800D  aoatter  forever  the  common  prejadioe  felt  bv  offioenoll 
line  against  the  engineering  departUMnL 

It  18  easy  to  see  that  from  the  cUn  «r  n^.g  d'>  r-  - 
and  especially  from  thoyoang  men  thus  at  work  u.  i:  •  ^in 
State  colleges,  in  addition  to  the  body  of  engineers  i 
existence  and  those  training  vitb  the  same  end  in  rievi 
TariouB  technological  Bcbools,  vre  should  bo  proridiag  thel 
that  will  be  able  to  repair  war  vessels  in  time  of  «rar. 

From  the  resalts  of  the  naval  battle  at  the  Yala,  betewn  Al| 
Japanese  and  tlie  Gbinese,  we  hare  learned  thai  in  fatorei 
battles  great  havoc  will  be  wrought  to  both  fleets.  Tbatfcro] 
which  can  the  soonest  repair  the  damages  of  such  a  contact  CKii 
strike  a  blow  upon  its  antagonist  while  still  in  a  diabtf  | 
condition.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  {xiwer  will  in  the  end  i 
qaer. 

Thas  we  see  that  besides  possessing  the  strongest  battleship 
we  must  also  be  in  a  position  to  repair  damages  the  finL  Not* 
having  the  powerful  navy  of  the  English,  we  are  all  the  moredv- 
pendent  for  final  sacceas  upon  our  facility  io  repairing  damagM 
during  action  and  immediately  thereafter.  To  do  this  we  miut 
proviile  the  necessary  plants,  and  also  the  means  of  scttir,i;  gncs 
plants  in  immediate  operation. 

The  exigencies  of   modern  war  are  recognizon  t 
speed  in  such  repairs  at  such  a  time  must  be  secure*: 
cost.     In  order  that  we  may  then  use  8i>ee(l,  the  right  < 
must  be  prepared  beforehand.     We  should  begin  by  f* 
landlocked  bay,  capable  of  protection  from  the  enemy  at  i'. 
of  course  with  deep  water  and,  necessarily,  in  that  part  o(  iii« 
country  where  mechanical  skill  is  accessible.    Several  such  nt«( 
should  bo  chosen  on  both  sides  of  onr  mighty  continent,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  on  the  great  lakes.     Owing  to  the  abseooe 
of  harbors  on  our  Pacific  coast,  and  the  ditliculty  of  procorillg^ 
coal,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  blockade  it.     It  is  $it 
beyond  the  reach  of  European  countries,  and  we  may.  ther 
address  ourselves  more  particularly  to  the  (question  of  navul ' 
fare  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Quif  coaat.     Narragansett  Bay,i 
one  site,  fulfils  these  conditions.      Its  month  could  eosilj  b«i 
fended  against  entrance  by  the  enemy's  fleet.     Oar  entire  oav 
it  Deoeflsarj,  oould  ride  securely  upon  Ita  waters,  while  it  i« 
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stly  and  immediately  connected  by  inland  commtinication  with 
^ery  centre  of  mechanical  induatry  on  the  Eastern  coast,  to  say 
>thing  of  the  mechanical  ability  and  tho  manufactaring  facili- 
of  Rhode  Island  itself. 

On  this  coast  we  find  only  five  navy  yards  with  repair  plants. 

lese  are  Portsmonthj  Boston,   Brooklyn,   League  Island,  and 

Torfolk.     The  poor  management  and  bad  policy  of  our  govem- 

leut  has  allowed  the  plants  at  Portsmouth,  Boston,  and  League 

iland  to  become  so  obsolete   that  repairs  to  modern  ironclads 

>Qld   not  be  made  without  remodelling   these  establishments 

throughout.     This  leaves  but  two  navy  yards  for  repairs  in  case 

of  emergency,  Norfolk  and  Brooklyn.     In   time  of  emergency 

^Uiere  would  bo  no  reserve  artisans  within  easy  reach  of  Norfolk, 

H^cept  those  in  the  shipbuilding  plant  at  Newport  News,  built  as 

tL  necessity  for  a  great  railroad  system.     Therefore,  the  cajjability 

of  this  yard  for  the  expeditious  repairs  of  disabled  cruisers  is  very 

limited.     Navy  yards  sliould  be  located  near  great  manufacturing 

cities  where  thousands  of   mechanics  can  be  gathered    for  an 

emergency  at  short  notice.     If  tho  Navy  Department  bad  listened 

t  engineers,  the  plant  at  League  Island  might  have  been  made 
excellent  repair  station.  The  location  is  unexcelled,  but  the 
tools  are  not  there.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  there  is  now  an 
efficient  corps  of  watchmen  on  duty  in  this  yard  to  keep  inter- 
lopers from  going  over  the  neglected  buildings. 

Having  thus  provided  both  the  bruins  and  the  hands  necessary 
to  carry  on  repairs  during  naval  warfare  and  immediately  after  a 
battle,  there  remains  one  essential  step  necessary — to  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Bftvy,  the  power  to  make  these  resources  available  beyond  perad- 
PKnture.  Although  the  patriotism  of  tho  owners  of  shipyards 
and  manufactaring  establishments  is  unqnestionable,  in  time  of 
and  under  pressing  necessity  we  shonld  not  be  dependent 
>n  their  voluntary  action.  Power  should  be  vested  in  the  Presi- 
»nt,  in  time  of  war,  acting  nnder  the  advice  and  consent,  per- 
ips,  of  his  cabinet,  nnder  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain,  to 
>ndemn  and  tjike  for  public  \\m  whatever  manufacturing  estab- 
ihments  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  instant  effect  the  pro- 
system  for  immediate  naval  construction  and  repairs.  Of 
mrse,  nnder  tho  provisions  of  the  constitution,  tho  rights  of  the 
owners  will  be  amply  protected,  for  tliey  must  be  paid  the  full 
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valne  of  their  property  thas  taken  for  pablic  ate,  and  in  omb  cf 
disagreement  as  to  this  valae,  it  mast  be  fixed  bj  •  jury  triaL 

III  addition  to  these  measures  intended  to  proridefor  iauBcdi* 
ate  repairs,  oar  fleet  shonld  also  be  furnished  with  floatiDg  woric*, 
ahopa  or  repair-ships.  In  cajse  of  emergency  they  coaI4 
manned  by  members  of  the  proposed  Ntival  Reeeire  Corps;  fo 
ill  this  fine  body  of  men  will  be  found  many  skilfal  artisans.  Iti 
not  intended  that  these  repair-ships  should  be  floating  dockywlstl 
bat  they  should  be  so  equipped  as  to  be  capable  of  being  laid  br 
the  side  of  any  vessel  needing  repairs^  not  of  such  a  njU-nrs  M  to 
require  her  to  go  into  a  dock,  but  still  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require 
assistance  outside  of  the  vessel  herself.  For  instance,  it  niay  b« 
necessary  after  a  battle  or  an  extended  cruise,  to  make  genenl 
repairs,  the  result  of  injuries  from  forced  duty.  With  such  i 
repair-shop  as  above  indicated,  alongside  of  the  cmiser,  with  tbe 
necessary  power  transmitted  directly,  these  repairs  could  be  im* 
mediately  and  efficiently  completed. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  in  case  of  a  great  n&vil 
battle  at  tlte  present  day  between  great  rivsJ  war  vessels  entirelj 
dependent  upon  machinery  and  steam  for  propulsion,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  powerful,  fast  tugboats,  ready  at  any  moment 
to  lie  alongside  of  a  disabled  vessel  to  tow  her  out  of  danger  or 
into  a  harbor  of  refuge,  when  directed  so  to  do  by  the  admiral  io 
command. 

Recent  international  events,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tection to  our  commerce,  prove  unmistakably  that  oar  peace  and 
dignity  as  a  nation  can  be  best  preserved  and  mainttiiued  by  an 
efficient  navy.     Such  a  navy  is  also  necessary  to  make  ourselres] 
felt  in  the  councils  of  the  great  powers  when  •  canal,  construct 
and  controlled  by  our  own  government,  shall  connect  and  oon 
trol  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.    The  important  question  < 
building  up  a  good  navy,  and  then  of  its  maintenance  in  prof 
condition,  has  not  been  adequately  considered  in  our  Couf 
It  is  manifest,  however,  that  we  have  not  the  means  for  buildii 
modern  cruisers,  for  keeping  them  in  repair,  and  for  repairing] 
them  after  damage  in  battle,  in  any  of  our  national  nary  yards;] 
nor  are  these  yards  properly  protected  from  injury  by  the  enemy] 
in  case  of  war.     They  are  still  looked  npou  as  the  sport  and  prel 
of  political  intrigue. 

The  manner  of  carrying  on  business  by  our  government  i^ 
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[navy  yards  is  not  in  accordance  with  modern  business  and 
rial  methods.  Official  routine  and  red  tape,  combined  with 
of  proper  business  methods,  cause  such  delay  that,  where 
le  is  an  object,  government  navy  yards  cannot  compete  with 
Itside  firms.  It  is  to  private  firms,  therefore,  that  wo  must 
>k  for  relief  in  time  of  emergency.  We  are  fortunate  in  having 
my  indnstrial  establishments,  not  only  upon  the  coast,  but  in 
land  cities  within  easy  reach  of  deep  water,  whose  plants  could 
readily  adapted  to  the  work  and  where  the  repairs  would  bo 
ickly  carried  on.  Thanks  to  these  engineering  establishments 
to  the  genius  and  ability  of  the  engineers  of  our  country,  we 
Ban  quickly  produce  any  required  war  material  and  we  can 
qaickly  make  any  necessary  repairs  in  case  of  injury  arising  in 
battle  or  otherwise.  It  is  to  them  and  to  the  naval  and  mechaui- 
oal  engineers  we  must  turn  for  relief,  both  before  the  battle  and 
after  the  battle.  These  engineers  and  the  machinists  an.l  arti- 
■ans  who  under  their  direction  prepare  the  modern  warships  for 
battle,  maintain  the  numerous  engines  in  efliciency  during  action, 
and  repair  daruages  after  tiie  confiict,  will  be  tho  men  through 
■horn  success  must  be  largely  secured. 

■  It  is  fortunate  we  have  excellent  private  machine  shops  and 
Krds  scattered  along  our  seaboard  States.  Hero,  again,  the  pre- 
eminence of  Narragansett  Bay  is  manifest,  for  it  is  here  we  find 
many  of  the  most  skilful  mechanics  in  the  country,  and  mannfact- 
iiring  establishments  with  various  departments  under  tlie  manage- 
ment of  men  who  rendered  valuable  engineering  services  to  tho 
ooantry  during  its  last  war.  On  its  shores  and  in  Providence  any 
repairs  needed  for  the  navy  can  be  speedily  done.  At  Bristol  tho 
world-famous  establishment  of  the  Herreshoffs,  iu  any  emergoncy, 
■Lands  ready  to  devote  its  services  to  anything  our  navy  may  call 
Eor.  The  Taunton  shops  are  near  by.  Worcester  is  but  forty- 
foar  miles  off,  up  the  valley  of  the  Blackstone,  and   along  the 

E*    le  distance,  tho  traveller  is  never  out  of  the  sound  uf  factory 
,  marking  the  sites  where,  in  case  of  emergency,  the  govern- 
t  would  find  trained  engineers  and  machinists  ready  to  serve 
Lheir  country. 

B  The  pre-eminence  of  Narragansett  Bay  as  a  site  for  our  mcr- 
ffiant  marine,  and  for  the  landing  of  passengers  and  freight 
Erom  Europe  for  distribution  throughout  the  country,  lias  never 
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Bock  lies  a  natural  harbor  where  pMBOngere  aod  fr   : 
easily  bo  Inndoil  wilhin  two   hours  of  Botton  and  Wit  .   i 
hours  of  New  York.     Both  thia  harbor  and  the  eastern  pasK*." 
between  Newport  and  Tiverton  are  directly  aoc«86ible  to  o<t!an 
steamers,  thus  avoiding  the   intricate  channel  of  Boston,  tbat 
litis  BO  seriously  handicapped  her  as  a  port.     Woro   these  ti.itiinil 
fiieilitiea  taken   advantage  of  by  the  establishment  of  suituUd, 
wharves,  docks,  and  repair  shops  for  our  raerchnut   marine,  i^ 
time  of  peace,  tliey  would  bo  directly  available  for  use  by  our  goT* 
cnimcnt  for  naval  repairs  in  cose  of  war. 

In  ercry-day  life,  common  sense  teachc«  as  wlien  we  want 
anything  done  to  go  to  a  man  who  makos  that  thing  his  biieines, 
but  matters  are  managed  differently  in  the  United  Statea  Narj, 
At  the  head  of  a  navy  yard  is  a  line  ofBoer  who  has  been  taufht 
seamanship,  but  who,  unless  he  is  also  an  engineer,  ^  '  )uwl- 

edge  of  what  is  nocossury  to  be  done  to  repair  coudei  _    nijt*, 

or  separators,  and  miles  of  piping,  disabled  engines,  or  boileTa.| 
This  is  certainly  wrong,  and,  from  a  business  point  of  Tie*,  > 
marine  engineer  of   recognized   ability  should  be  made  dirtwlor 
of  repairs.     Such  a  man  should   possess  great   physrcal  poirun, 
for  the  work  would  be  of  severe  character,     ilo  should  bo  iu 
touch  with  men  of  his  profession,  and  he  should  be  known  to 
have  progressive  ideas.     He  should  also  possess  knowktlge  of  tbit 
ships  and  of  tlieir  machinery.     Such  a  man  could  cull  upuu  thti 
heads  of  the  groat  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  conutrj 
for  assistance  in  time  of  emergency.     He  could  learn  befordi»iul| 
what  kind  and  number  of  men  each  estiibiishmeut  could  fulTiiiihJ 
him,  and  also  what  repairs  each  establishment  could  undertake.! 
The  patterns  for  parts  that  might  require  duplication  shouM  \»\ 
dintributed  among  these  establishments.     Ju8t  as  the  great  «»• 
gine  manufactories  in  this  country  uow  bnild  their  engines^  I 
duplicate  interchangeable  parts,  many  at  a   time,  tl 
cost,  so  should  our  government  build  vessels  in  dnj 
reducing  their  cost.     This  system  wonid  prove  of  gruat  iscmce^ 
whenever  repairs  became  necessary.     Such  a  director  of  ropaiWif 
with  assistance  at  each  repair  station,  would  bring  thv  system  int<») 
business  order. 

Trained  in8i>ector8  should  also  beauppliod  to  test  all  coiistruc-l 
tion  and  repairs,  and  to  pass  upon  the  acceptance  or  rvjecttou  of  J 
material.     These  men  should  be  engireera.     Under  the  presttntl 
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)1icy  of  the  Nary  Department,  oflicors  of  the  line  are  sent  to  do 
work.     Many  of  them  are   not  familiar  with  the  various 
stale  and  alloys  used,  and,  in  many  cases,  having  had  no  train- 
ig  S8  engineers,  they  cannot   understand  machinery  specifica- 
tons.     The  inevitable   resnlt  is,  that  both  the  government  and 
le  naval  constructor  suffer  from  this  system. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  engineer  will  play  a  more  important 
in  naval  warfare,  and,  unless  this  is  recognized,  we  shall 
in  large  measure  the  good  we  may  otherwise  derive  from  our 
warships.     The  weapon  has  changed  from  the  catapult  and  spear 
^■vf  the  giiUey,   propelled  by  oars,  through  the  matchlock  and 
^hmooth  bore  of  the  sailing  frigate,  to  the  battle-ship  of  the  present 
^■day — a  huge  fighting  machine  whose  soul  is  steam  power.     A 
^"  new  weapon  has  come  and  with  it  must  come  a  change  in  the 
organization  of  the  navy.     The  naval  engineer  must  be  given  the 
standing  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled.     Being  responsible  for 
repairs  on  board  ship,  he   must  have  control  over  the  men  who 
make  them.     lie  can  only  succeed  in  the  prevention  of  derange- 
ment by  having  the  power  to  supervise  all  machinery  on  board 
the  vessel.     Next  to  the  commanding  officer,  the  engineer  on  a 
modem  warship  is  the  most  important  officer,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  duties  he  has  to  perform.     lie  and  his  assistants 
kpiust,  therefore,  be  given  the  rank  and  title  that  are  their  due. 
We  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  some  magnificent  English 
■teamshipand  learn  that  both  ship  and  officers  are  liable  to  in- 
stant call  to  serve  as  auxiliaries  to  the  English  navy,  iu  case  of 
war.     What  similar  resource  have  wo  ?    Will  it  do  for  us  longer 
to  remain  supinely  indiflferent,  trusting  to  luck  should  war  come 
suddenly  upon  us  ?     It  is  only  in  the  cases  of  the  last  two  mer- 
chant ships,  the  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis,  we  have  followed  this 
example. 

By  the  terms  of  the  existing  treaty  with  England,   each 

te>uulry  is  limited  to  one  gunboat  on  the  great  lakes.  But  Eng- 
nd  keeps  in  constant  readiness,  in  case  of  war  with  us,  four 
gunboats  that  could  reach  the  lakes  through  Canadian  canals 
and  waterways.  Once  upon  these  lakes,  before  we  could  build 
gunboats  to  meet  them,  they  would  control  the  lakes,  every  city 
upon  thom,  and  the  railroads  from  the  West  passing  by  the  lake 
shores.  What  measures  have  we  provided  to  anticipate  this 
nihility  ? 
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The  pnrpoge  of  my  fow  words  will  be  met,  if  through  Uiem  i 
can  help  iu  arousiug  our  coimtry  to  soma  seuao  of  ita  prMtol 
naval  inferiority  and  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  remedy  iL  Tl> 
this  end  nothing  will  contribute  more  than  ihe  reoogoitlaa  of 
the  iniportanco  of  the  steam  engineer  iu  modem  w(ai^ 
Through  him  is  to  bo  supplied  the  essential  to  sacceesbtlil 
modern  navy — |)ower.  Already  have  we  more  than  doabUd  th» 
Kte^im  horse  power  of  the  world  in  the  past  eoren  years.  Tint 
great  man,  Gladstono,  but  voices  the  recognition  of  onr  vertloa 
when  he  characterizes  ateam  as  an  agent  that  has  revolataonlMl 
the  world.  When  George  III.  asked  Watt  what  ho  hid,  bii 
answer  was  prophetic :  "  I  have  what  every  subject  of  yvflf 
Mujeety  wautij — Power." 

GAQDItTEB  0.  Sua. 

V. 

Tub  rogiBtorod  and  licenflod  tonnage  of  onr  merchant  martJD* 
compriaos  C,919  steam  vcsuelB,  on  which  aervo  21  '  "  iseJ 
masters,  mates,  and  pilots,  with  17,530  eugioccrs  foi  lot- 

iug  to  the  motive  power.  In  our  navy,  before  tho  ending  of  the 
Civil  War,  there  were  2,463  deck  officers  and  2,379  engineers- 
It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  business  methods  of  the  morcbaiit 
service  in  peace,  and  for  the  needs  of  the  navy  in  warfar*',  the 
number  of  officers  below  decks  is  nearly  equal  to  that  doing  daty 
above. 

The  entire  force  of  merchant  engineers  as  given  above  would 
not  be  available  in  the  event  of  war.  Of  the  ships  noted,  4,00<) 
are  under  200  tons  in  size,  and  are  also  of  such  construction  that 
but  few  of  them  could  be  adapted  for  war  purjioscs.  On  these 
steamers  there  are  8,000  engineers  whose  licensos  do  not  permit 
them  to  take  charge  of  a  watch  on  a  sea-going  vessel.  W«  harf 
remaining  then  about  2,500  steamers  with  9,0<X>  engi 
While  we  have  no  oflicial  ph3'sical  examiuatious,  it  is  safe 
that,  of  the  latter  number,  at  least  one-aixth  would  be  debartwli 
by  constitntioual  impairments  or  by  injuries  received  in  line  ol 
duty,  from  entering  the  naval  service,  wliich  receives  only  me 
in  perfect  health.  This  would  leave,  as  possibilities  for  war 
quirements,  a  force  of  about  7,500  licensed  engineers. 

During  the  year  1804,  the  time  of  its  raaxinjum  strength,  tbi 
regularly  commisaioned  navy  consisted  of  about  GOO  veuels,  in^ 
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idtng  abont  100  on  the  western   rivers.     In  adilitioti  to  these, 

Quarterm}i8tci''8  Department  of  the  Army  built,  imruhfisod, 

irtered,  or  otherwiso  omployod  about  G50  stenmera  of  over  150 

Sns'  mcasuremciit ;  and  the  other  military  departments  had  un- 

donbtc<lly  in  their   service  150   more  vessels  of  sneh  size.     We 

^bve,  then,  an  approximate  total  of  1,400  steamera  naed  by  the 

flworthern  forces  for  guarding  but  a  part  of  our  coast-lino  and  for 

Cashing  supplies  to  the  armioa.  If  we  should  have,  in  the 
ire,  both  coasts  and  tlie  lakes  to  defend.  a&  well  aa  several 
iea  on  the  Canadian  frontier  to  supply,  it  would  bo  but  u 
moderate  estimate  which  would  give  us  2,500  steamers  for  all 
war-purposes. 

In  the  construction,  repair  and  maintenance  of  so  large  a  fleet 
as  this,  the  engineers  of  the  merchant  marine  would  have  a  work 
which  would  occupy  fully  tlieir  whole  available  force.     It  is  not 

tbe  supposed,  however,  that  our  coasting  trade  would  be  com- 
jtely  paralyzed  ;  and,  farther,  war  would  stimulate,  not  depress, 
Binesfl  on  the  rivers  and  a  part  of  the  lakes,  so  that  the  com- 
)Tciai  demand  for  engineers  in  these  localities  would  be 
creased  rather  than  lessened.  Again,  a  great  number  of  our 
gineers  are  attiiched  to  river  boats,  and  would  therefore  be 
I, JiJtely,  if  they  volunteered,  to  connect  themselves  with  the  mili- 
j^ky,  and  not  the  naval,  service.  With  these  facts  in  view,  it  is 
^Widenl  not  only  that  the  entire  available  force  of  merchant  engi- 
neers would  not  be  employed  on  war  duty,  but  tliat  also  they 
could,  least  of  all,  be  depended  upon  to  fill  vacant  places  in  the 
^Karships  of  the  navy. 

^B  A  further  point  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
presumed  availability  of  our  engineers  for  duty  on  war-vessels. 
Although  they  see  and  know  more  of  these  ships  than  any  other 
class  of  our  citizens,  they  are  the  last  to  entc-r  the  naval  service. 
;pito  the  substantial  pension  and  other  benefits  which  should 
alt  from  such  a  course,  with  the  opportunity  for  extended 
eign  travel,  the  records  of  our  organization  show  that  very 
ever  enlist  in  the  navy.  Its  whole  system  is  distiisteful  to 
m,  founded  as  it  is  on  the  tradition  of  the  past  and  exalting 
it  does  one  class  of  otBcers  unduly,  while  it  minimizes  the  im- 
rtance  of  the  engineer.  There  has  been,  and  is,  an  urgent  de- 
ud  for  machinists  on  our  warships  and  the  younger  members 
of  oar  organization  would  doubtless   be  welcomed,  if  they  cared 
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to  enter  this  service.     This,  howorer,  they  will  not  dn  and'' 
navy  has  boon  compelled,  therefore,  to  secure  tnachia'uU  bm 
the  iudustrial  plants — young  men  who  huve  uerer  bees  toMit' 
and  who  are  ignorant  of  the  hnmiliation  and  persecniioa  avvWl 
iiig  thorn.     Even  these  are  not  always  alrailable,  and,  in 
oaaos,  firemen  and  oiler?,  who  are  not  mechanics,  are,  thraQKli 
neceesity,  advanced  to  the  machinist- rating.     Yet,  we  bearcofrj 
etantly,  that,  in  time  of  emergency,  the  engineers  of  the  BM^| 
oluint   marine  will  seek  these  diflicult  and  d.'i' 
wliich,  in    times  of  peace,  have   no  attniction  i 
little  is  said  as  to  the  readiness  of  the  masters,  pilots,  and  mat 
to  take  the  places  of  the  captains  and  lieutcnunte  of  the  uvyj 
ultliough  tiioy  Eire  far  better  fitted  to  oommaud  the  veesels  of  ths] 
transport-service  than  are  the  latter  officers.     A  competent  com- 
mander can  bo  developed  in  a  loss  tinte  than  ia  required  to  traiTi| 
a  chief  engineer;  and   yet   an  excess  of  dock  officers  is  main- 
t4iined  for  unexpected  emergencies   in  the  navy,  while  do|«o-' 
vision  ismiulo  for  the  sadden  needs  of  the  enginc-roonu 

Our  merchant  vessels  are  not  ovcr-crowdod  with  engineera; 
there  are  too  few  rather  than  too  many  ;  and  there  will  eurelr  ^ 
no  over-sufBciency   when,  with   war,    the   work  grows  harder. 
There  are  hundreds  of  tug-boats  running   with   but  a  singlfl 
engineer,  and  official  records  show  that  it  is  not  unusnal  for  ono" 
of  these  men  to  remain  continuously  in  the  engine-room  for  oTer , 
twenty-four  hours,  sleeping  only  when  the  engines  are  stopped. 
There  are,  in  addition,  other  confirmatory  facts  which  prove  Umt 
there  is   an   insu(ficient  number  of  engineers  to    care  properly 
for  the  machinery  of  the  merchant  marine.     The  evii  of  the  ex-' 
cessive  period  of  continuous  duty  above  referred  to,  has  heeni 
considered  by  our  association,  which  proposes  that  it  shall  be  cor-j 
reeled. 

We  recognize  fully  that  the  Corps  of  Naval  Engineers  m\vA\ 
have  a  military  and  scientific  traitiiug  in  order  to  direct  tfaaj 
largo  engine  and  fircroora  forces  which  are  under  their  control,] 
and  to  design,  construct,  maintain,  and  supervise  the  working  e^ 
the  numerous  and  complicated  engines,  for  many  varied  pur 
poses,  which  are  placed  in  their  charge,  and  which,  for  import 
military  reasons,  are  crowded  into  unusually  contracted  Bp«OM  <A 
war  vessels.  It  requires  8x>ecial  training  of  a  high  order  for  rach 
work  \  it  h.-is  cost  the  government  at  least  $15,000  to  edncat 
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sb  of  these  officers,  and  it  would  bo  snrprising  if  they  did  not 

special  attainments.     Our  own  sphere  of  duty  is,  as  well, 

•  Inroad  and  honorable  one  in  peace ;  and  if,  in  warfare,  we  shall 

lintuin  the  machinery  of  the  great  transports  and  privateers  in 

state  of  efliciency,  we  shall  do  a  military  work  of  the  highest 

iportunce,  for  the  value  of  a  modern  fleet  will  be  determined, 

a  great  measure,  by  the  proper  service  of  its  auxilijiry  vessels. 

despite  the  facts  which   have   been  presented,  it  is  still 

imed  that  our  members  will,  in  war,  enter  the  naval  service, 

seems  pertinent  to  inquire  where  the  trained  men  shall  be 

>Hnd  to  fill  the  places  they  leave  vacant.      The  man  who  does 

lot  know  presumes  to  tell  us  that  the  locomotive  engineer  will  bo 

insforred  to  the  ships  of  the  mercantile  marine.     Will  railroads 

^top  running  in  time  of  war?     Will  not  their  traffic  be  increased 

ithcr  than  dimiitished  ?    The  men  composing  the  Locomotive 

Jrotherhood  possess  qualities  which  make  thorn,  as  an  organiza- 

lion,  respected  and  feared.     They  mnst  bo  of  strong  phj-siquo, 

}aick  of  judgment,  fearless  in  danger,  and  with  all  the  attributes 

Inniite  with  men  of  sturdy  mental  fibre  and  of  good  moral  charac- 

3r.     The  locomotive  driver  is  undoubtedly  at  the  head  of  the 

artisan  classes,  but  it  is  not  always  requisite  that  he  shall  have  a 

le.     It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  print  by  leading  oflicials 

great  railway  companies  that,  in  many  cases,  their  engineers 

ire  forbidden  to  carry  any  but  the  simplest  tools.     It  is  not 

}X  pec  ted  that  they  shall  make  repairs,  since  all  overhauling  of 

le  parts  is  done  at  the  terminal  stations.     On  tho  other  hand, 

le  necessities  of  the  merchant  service  require  that  those  in  charge 

it  the  engines  shall  bo  able  not  only  to  manipulate  but  to  repair 

Ihem.     It  is  apparent,  then,  that  only  on  a  few  ships,  with  simple 

tgines,  can  the  Locomotive  Brotherhood  relieve  marine  engineers. 

*hut  this  should  be  so  is  not  a  reflection  upon  the  former  ;  it  is 

>ut  seldom  that  skilled  workers  of  any  class  can  replace  others 

rhose  vocation  differs  from  theirs  in  character. 

The  only  man  who  seems  unaware  of  these  and  other  existing 

lincering  oonditions,   within  and  without  his  service,  is  the 

ollicer  of  tho  American  navy.     Since  he  has  possessed  for 

itury  nearly  all  of  its  emoluments  and  honors,  the  reform  of 

lie  naval  organization  will  never  take  place  with  his  approval  ; 

must  come  from  the  Congress. 

The  distinguished  ongineor-in-chief  of  the  navy  is  not  only  f 
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friend,  but  an  honorary  member,  of  oar  orgiinizatioiL  Far](M% 
Commodore  Melville  ba^  studied  the  problem  as  to  Lhemocte^bt- 
tive  nse  of  our  force  in  war,  and  our  executive  officers  have 
ferred  with  him  repeatedly  in  regard  to  it.  There  cuin  be  oo 
ter  man  than  he,  with  his  years  of  cxperienoe  and  his  wide  knoi 
edge,  to  suggest  a  mt-osure  which  shall  ntilizo  for  the  natiosil 
defence  the  service  of  the  Marine  Engineers*  ABSociatioo,  a  bodr 
which  is  powerful  both  in  number  and  inflneace.  The  full  oei»- 
u re  of  its  patriotism  and  of  its  regard  for  law  and  onler  lua  been 
signally  shown  on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  maritime  bodfci 
of  Chicago  know  that  it  was  the  couserratism  of  tho  marine  on- 
gineera  wliich  provented  the  great  strike  of  1894  from  being  a 
success,  and  which  saved  that  muuicipality  from  being  turned 
orer  to  riot.  It  is  needless  to  state  tho  inducements  which  were 
then  oflured  our  members  to  desert  their  ships  and  parnlyte  ihe 
trade  of  that  port.  Our  organization  has  novvr  attempted  a  strike. 
In  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  thu  marine  ouginoen 
have  invariably  won.  Nearly  all  of  our  peopJe  have  trades;  tai, 
if  it  shall  ever  be  necessary  for  them  to  leave  their  ships,  tlirjr 
can  earn  a  living  elsewhere  and  prolong  the  contest  indefinitely. 

The  tradition  and  conservatism  of  the  sailor  have  rctanltfd  tli« 
development  of  oar  naval  strength,  not  only  afloat  but  ashore. 
The  force  of  the  Navid  Reserve,  as  i)fficially  stated,  is  somothinj 
less  than  5,000  men.     The  rosters  of  the  organizatiuns  of  the 
various  States  show  that  but  three  engineer  officers  bava  bcea 
authorized  in  tho  entire  complement ;  and  yet  the  Naval  Militia 
receives  national  bounty  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  NsTf 
Department.     If  these  facts  were  fully  known,  tho  national  sp* 
propriation  for  this  purpose  would  be  imperilled.     A  naval  w 
serve  cannot  be  efficient  which  fails  to  recognize  the  engineer  «* 
an  integral  part  of  its  force.     If,  in  peace,  we  are  denied  en 
trance  to  this  body,  wherein  are  we  fitted  for  usefulness  in  war? 

The  moat  pressing  naval  problem  is  that  of  providing  for  tli' 
great  and  sudden  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  Corps  of  Naval 
Engineers  in  time  of  emergency.     As  with  the  worthless  design 
for  machinery  purchased  in  England  for  our  navy  by  officers  wii' 
were  not  engineers,  so  signal  failure  has  resulted  always  from  ttii 
attempt  of  others  to  do  tho  work  of  navul  engineers,  andyfi** 
there  are  too  few  of  the  latter  in  onr  service.    They  have  bflfO 
crowded  out  of  our  warships  to  make  room  for  an  excew  of  declc 
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Oar  organization  now  realizes  the  power  which  it  po8- 
aes.  We  propose  that  the  CoDgresa,  aud  uot  the  regulationa 
spared  by  a  few  sailors,  shall  settle  the  question  as  to  how  we 
il]  co-operate  with  naval  engineers.  This  is  under  discussion 
,bj  the  100  local  associations  wiiich  compose  our  membership. 
There  should  be  extended  to  the  navy  the  system  of  the  mer- 
int  marine  which  gives  engineers  immunity  from  the  interfer- 
of  mutes  on  deck.  The  directors  of  our  corporations  find 
ta  necessary.  With  this  system  in  the  navy  we  should  hear 
longer  the  complaints  aa  to  the  unsatisfactory  organizations 
!  our  war-ships. 
There  is  now  before  the  Congress  a  measure  demanding  that 
none  but  Americans  be  placed  in  tlie  engine-rooms  of  our  naval 
veesels.  This  precaution  is  the  due  not  only  of  patriotism,  but 
wi8<lom.  since,  when  urgent  need  shall  come  for  the^e  ships, 
DJr  machinery,  at  least,  will  not  be  manipulated  by  aliens.  In 
connection  it  may  be  said  that,  while  all  steamship  lines  re- 
iving subsidies  assumed  in  a  measure  reciprocal  responsibilities 
the  nation,  those  compuniea  which  have  been  the  greatest 
leficiarios  of  this  government  gratuity  are  the  least  inclined  to 
jploy  American  marine  engineers. 
Of  the  several  bills  which  have  been  introduced  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  personnel  of  the  navy,  there  is  none 
so    important    for    the  etficiency  of  the  service,  none  so  patri- 

ftnt.lc  in  its  purpose  and  scope,  none  so  worthy  of  the  nation's 
owledge  and  approval,  as  the  Wilson-Squire  Engineering  aud 
tucational  Bill.  From  the  standpoint  of  our  organization,  it 
is  the  greatest  naval  measure  which  has  ever  been  presented  to  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Aa  a  suj^plemeut  to  this,  the  Squire-llopkins  Bill,  whose 
object  is  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  eugiueer  service  of-  the 
merchant  marine,  will   add    materially  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
isports  and  other  auxiliary  vessels. 

A  change  is  imperative  in  the  organization  of  our  naval  ser- 

[»e.    The  Corps  of  Engineers  must  receive  the  recognition  which 

importance  demands.     With  this  change,  the  mcclianical  aud 

ientific  brancli  of  the  navy  will  oiler  inducements  sufficient  to 

tract  the  engineers  of  the  merchant  marine. 
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BY  CAXIULB  FLAXVABtOX. 


I  HAVE  npon  my  tuble  a  good  many  letters  froniTarioasown^j 
tric8,  inquiring  of  me  whether,  in  the  present  stale  of  Bcieoos, 
we  CAnnot  form  some  idea  as  to  the  condiUoiu  of  life  upon  Ut«  I 
surface  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  the  nature  of  the  beings  «hft 
might  inhabit  this  neighboring  world.     1  have  always  h*.'«iutal 
to  reply  to  these  letters  because  the  solution  of  thft  problem  ii 
complex,  diffioult^  and  cannot  be  made  entirely  guli8fitrt4>nr.  But 
a  letter  recently  received  from  the  NoRTii  American  Retibw 
does  me  the  honor  to  press  for  an  answer.     It  would  be  ungn> 
cioua  to  play  the  deaf  mate.  I  accordingly  comply,  and  I  will  en- 
deavor again  to  discuss,  with  the  aid  of  the  latest  li^  i 
the  question  which  I  have  already  many  times  ton 
my  works.     These  new  lights  are,  however,  at  best  but  feebk 
and  insufllcieut  to  warrant  anything  more  than  an  attempt. 


It  is  not  that  we  have  not  already  reached   certainty  npoi 
many  points.     Thus,  for  instiince,  we  know  that  the  yeorK  <d\ 
Mars,  almost  twice  as  long  as  ours,  are  composed  tif 

hours,  30  minutes,  and  41  seconds,  and  surely  noM....e,  - 

more  precise.     We  know  also  that  the  duration  of  day  and  night 
or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  that  of  the  dinrnal  rotation,  if 
37  minutes,  22  seconds,  and  G5  hundredths  of  a  secu 
know  further  that,  since  the  inclination  of  its  axi«  of  rotation 
24°  52',  the  seasons  there  are  sensibly  of  the  sumo   infi 
npon  our  planet.     Besides,  with  our  own   eyes  we  see   ; 
snows  melt  during  the  summer  and  reappear  in  the  winter. 

Farthermore,  we  know  very  exactly  the  geogmphy  of 
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jh boring  globe,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  hardly  any  more 
Btery  for  ua  than  in  ita  oalendar.  We  have  observations  and 
iiled  drawings  of  its  continents,  its  seas,  its  streams,  its 
inds,  its  capes,  the  mouths  of  its  great  rivers,  and  its  canals — 
Bre  is  not,  one  might  say,  a  single  point  upon  the  snrface  of 
ire  which  has  not  been  the  object  of  perpetual  study  on  the  part 
I  various  observers. 

Still  further;  we  know  also  the  density  of  this  globe  as  well 
;  the  intensity  of  gravity  opon  ita  surface,  and  these  are  two 
linating  elements  in  the  organization  of  its  living  residents, 
whole  globe  of  Mars,  which  hjis  a  diameter  of  about  half 
of  the  earth  (528  thousandths — 6,728  kilometres  or  4,281 
lies),  weighs  only  105  thousandths  of  our  globe,  or  625,584 
^intillions  of  kilogrammes.  The  density  of  the  materials  which 
ipose  Mars  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  substances  which  compose 
Earth,  in  the  proportion  of  711  to  1,000.  If  we  compare 
density  with  that  of  water,  for  example,  we  find  that  the 
m  density  of  the  Earth  is  five  and  a  half  times  (5.50)  greater 
in  that  of  water,  or  in  other  words,  our  globe  weighs  five  and  a 
If  times  as  much  ae  a  globe  of  water  of  the  same  dimensions, 
int  Mars  weighs  not  quite  four  times  (3.91)  as  much  as  a  globe 
of  water  of  its  dimensions.  Its  component  substances  are  then 
less  dense  than  ours. 

Once  more,  gravity  there  is  much  less  powerful  than  upon 

the  Earth,  in  the  proportion  of  376  to  1,000;   that  is  to  say,  that 

^p  mass    of    1,000    pounds    transported    to    Mars,  and  there 

Wreighed  by  a  spring-balance,  would   weigh  only  376  pounds, 

— '\  that  a  man   weighing  160  pounds  upon  the  Earth  would 

gh   only   60  pounds  upon   the  surface  of  this  neighboring 

be.     Here  we  have  absolute  data,  demonstrated  mathematically 

i,^d  indisputable — data  with  which  imagination  has  nothing  what- 

>r  to  do.    Let  us  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  planet's  climates 

[atmosphere. 

II. 

Kabs  is  more  distant  from  the  son  than  the  Earth  is,  in  the 
kio  of  152  to  100.  Its  distance  is  226  millions  of  kilometres 
r40  millions  of  miles),  while  that  of  the  Earth  is  only  149  (93 
millions  of  miles).  The  quantity  of  heat  received  from  the  cen- 
tral luminary  of  oar  system  is  therefore  less  than  half  as  much 
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M  b«r» ;  ii  Mwrants  onlj  to  43  bondredthi  of  that  wUeh  «i 
oeive  upon  the  Burtii. 

Are  we.  then,  to  eappofls  that  the  nc»ti  tanpvntan  it 
foriMW  of  the  planet  in  hrwer  than  here?  It  i«  probeMe.li 
on  the  oho  haml,  tht«  ^obe  reoeiTea  oot  i^  f  ag 

lolar  radiation  m  vo  do ;  aod  became,  on  l„.  — ^  Uud, 
tnosphere  is  lighter,  more  rarefied  than  ours.     Since  gn< 
itH  Rurface  ia   mach  lea  than  at  ti»8  <arfa<-'  ^^arth  (0, 

all  bodice  then  weigh  less  in  the  same  prop  .  ^d  the 

phera  comes  nnder  the  aame  mleu     If  each  sqaare  jari  «f  lb 
gurf&ce  of  Kan  -  !  a  similar  atmosphere  to  onrt.  the] 

erio(>  of  this  Miir  .>:iph«re  WMtld  be  redaced  in  the 

tion  stated  aboTL — that  is  to  aaj,  the  barometer  on  Mars,  itutdil 
of  standing  at  30  inches  at  the  eea  leve!,  aaapoa  the  Sixiiit| 
would  there  indicate  onlj  11.28  inohee.  Tttis  is  the 
which  wc  find  in  u  btdloon  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  metrefi  (2<.|{9l 
feet),  an<i  this  elevation  i«  that  of  the  highest  monntaina. 
the  Buminitof  Mt.  HIanc  the  barometric  preesnre  is  16.69  inebi 

The  habitual  clearness  of  the  Martian  atmosphere  i>  addi- 
tional evidence  of  this  rarefaction ;  clouds  and  condensations 
hnrdly  ever  form  in  it.  Such  an  atmosphere  does  not  retain 
the  solar  heat  so  well  as  ours,  but  permits  it  mora  eaailj  to 
radiate  and  dissipate  itself  in  apace. 

It  is  then  probable  that  there  the  temperatora  is  low^r  tkto 
qpoii  the  Earth  ;  but  we  add  irnmwlifttely  t "  ''■■•■, 

because  if  the  Mrtrt.i)in  atmosphere  were  c^  M- 

fereutly  from  oars  this  would  suffice  to  make  it  open»te  Tei7 
efficaciously  upon  the  solar  heat,  and  retain  it  aa  in  a  hot-hoiue. 

Water-vapor  flusiiended  in  the  atmosphere  keejw  in  this  b«U 
incompanibly  better  than  dry  air.    It  is  also  the  same  with  tb 
vapor  of  the  ethers,  sulphuric,  formic  and  Jicetic,  with  the  va 
of    umylone,   iodine,  ethyl,  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  narbon, 
etc.,  etc.     Extremely  rarefied  as  it  is,  the  atmosphere  of  M&i 
might  certainly  hold  in  suspension  vapors  of  this  sort,  and  tb 
muintuin  npon  the  surface  of  the  planet  a  temperatnro  oqnsl 
the  nieun  tein]ierature  of  the  Earth,  or  even  higher. 

At  any  rate  the  dilTercnce  of  climates  is  not  very  great  :  it 
doubtless  a  little  cooler  there  than  here — that  is  all.  If  t! 
atmosphere  thei'e  did  not  behave  in  the  way  we  hate  ^ 

wo  hIiuuIlI  have  upon  thct  plunct   the  tomperatare   of  li: 


)tbed  with  eternal  snow,  and  its  surface  would  be  perpetually 

en  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.     Now,  observation  proves 

as  that  the  climat«8  of  the  planet  are  maoh  more  temperate. 

ae  snon-cupe  whicli   form  around   the  poles  during  the  long 

Hntera — winters  twicie  aa  long  as  onrg — melt  almost  completely 

ider  the  warmth  of  the  summer.     This  summer  heat  must  then 

I  fMher  powerful  to  effect  such  a  fusion.     The  polar  snows  of 

melt  even  more  completely  than  do  our  own,  either  because 

l)catstored  up  during  the  long  summer  really  acquires  a  very 

isiderable  intensity,  or  because  the  sheet  of  snow  has  veiy 

itle  thickness.     We  have   here  a  settled  fact  of  observation. 

iring  the  last  summer  of  the  southern  hemisphere  of  Mars  be- 

recD  the  months  of  July  and   November,  1894,  we  saw,  at  our 

jrvatory  of  Juvisy,  the  polar  snow-cap  shrink  from  a  diameter 

three  thousand  kilometres  to  four  hundred.     There  remained 

lally  only  a  mere  point,  so  to  speak,  a  little  on  one  side  of  the 

ogmphical  pole. 

Moreover,  one  sometimes,  in  the  winter,  observes  snowfalls  of 
tiisideruble  extent,  which  likewise  melt  rapidly.     In  the  month 
of  April,  1890,  for  instance,  Mr.  Pickering  photographed  a  fall  of 
)w  upon  Mars  which  covered  an  area  of  Si.SOO.OOO  sqnare  miles 
lurfacc  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  thermometry  of  the  Martian  atmosphere  does  not  appear 

i  differ  essentially  from  ours,  but  as  this  atmosphere  is  less  dense 

ourn,  certain  differences  follow  of  necessity.     The  boiling, 

itit  of  water,   for  instance,   must   be   below   213°  F.,   as  is 

case  upon  our  high  mountains,  because  this  point  depends  on 

atmospheric  pressure;  every  one  knows  that  on  the  summit 

Mont   Blanc  water  boils  at  184"  F.     The  freezing  point  on 

Tars  is  perhaps  not  the  same  as  here,  since  the  water  there  can 

hardly  be  identical   with  ours  in   chemical  composition.     Elach 

■ffierent  substance  has  its  own  point  of  congelation  and  its  own 

^■iut  of  evaporation.     AVhile   water  solidifies    at  32'^  F.,  mer- 

^■ry  becomes  solid  only  at  40°  below  zero  ;  alcoiiol  vaporizes 

^172.4"  F.;  wood  spirit  at  149.9°;  sulphuretof  carbon  at  116.6°; 

snlpburic  ether  at  10u°,  etc.    We  must  not  twin  haste,  therefore, 

to  infer  the  identity  of  Martian  meteorology  with  terrestrial.     It 

may  be  that  snow  on  that  planet  is  formed  not  at  32°  F.,  but 

at  a  temperature  a  little  lower. 

We  are  accustomed  in  the  climates  of  the  Earth  to  adeiiniie 
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temperntnre.    The  mean  annual  Usmperatnre  of  Paiii,  \f8^\ 

sUiuce,  is  50°  P.,  ami  between  Bumiu«r  and  winter  tb«l 
lure  use i Hates  between  32"  and  68°  F.,  overpassing  tb« 
limits,  however,  ruther  frequently.     From   Che  equator 
poles  each  country  of  the  globe  has  its  ovm  climate, 
upon  its  latitude,  upon  its  distance  from  the  orean  (which' 
to  equalize  all  temperatures),  upon  its  eleratton  above  tb«^ 
of  the  sea,  upon  the  prevalent  regirnea  of  mods  and  cImJ^ 
etc.,  etc. 

Pliinte,  animals,   m«n    live  in  each  climate  in    a    mvdiu 
with  a  temperatnre  to  wbich  thej  are  accuetomeil.     They  fd 
ootd  when  the  temperature  falls  below  this  normal  mean, 
when  it  rises  above  it.     But  these  effects  are  rolatire  and  noki 
solute.     Buing$  acciistoinoKi  to  live  in  Siberia,  at  a  Dsaal  t«fflf 
ttture  only  a  few  degrees  above  tlie  freezing  point, 
fectly  well  in  it,  while  others  living  within   the  tt.  lidiit 

a  temperature  of  ih°  C.  (77  F.)  extremely  agreeable-  We  make 
a  gross  blunder  if  we  assume  that  the  inhabitants  of  Kars,  whl^ 
ever  sort  of  creatnrea  they  niny  be,  mnst  have  the  temjieraUtt 
of  Moscow,  of  Paris,  of  Cuniciis.  in  order  to  be  comfortable. 
They  may  have  temperatures  entirely  different,  lower  or  bigbec 
and  yet  feel  themselves  to  be  under  natural  conditions,  witi 
liornial  surroundings. 

Let  us  now  remark  that  tlie  Martian  meteorology  is  l« 
complicated  and  more  pleasant  than  that  of  the  Earth.  The 
the  weather  is  almost  always  fine,  especially  during  sumnier" 
Very  seldom  are  there  clouds  oven  in  winter.  Generally  when. 
we  are  unable  to  distingnish  through  the  tidescope  the  details < 
the  geographioftl  configurations  npon  the  planet  the  fault  is 
our  own  ainiosphere  and  not  iu  that  of  Mars.  It  is  very  rartlj 
the  case  that  when  our  atmospjieric  conditions  are  good  we 
unable  to  see  these  dctjiils.  During  the  last  period  of  observatic 
of  Mars  in  liJ»4,  I,  to  spe^ik  for  myself,  encountered  only  fifteeiil 
days  (from  October  10  to  25)  when  the  surfjwe  of  the  planet  WM 
veiled  by  its  own  atmosphere.  Clouds  are  excessively  rare  on  tbi 
surface  of  Mars,  and  perhaps  exist  at  all  only  as  fogs  or  ligii^ 
cirrus  :  they  are  not  clouds  of  rain  or  storm.  These  veils  are  verj 
infrequent  there  while  they  are  perpetual  upon  the  earth.  I'roli 
ably  there  is  not  a  single  day  in  the  year  when  the  entire  $arias:i 
of  the  earth  is  uncovered  so  that  it  could  be  satiafautorilj  observe 
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m  space.    The  two  planeta  huve  two  meteorological  Bystems 
It  are  absolutely  antitiietical. 

Furthermore,  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  Mars  there  can  be 

powerful    winds,    like  the  trade-winds  and  the  predominant 

osphoric  currents  which  rule  terrestrial  climates.  Occasionally, 

wever,  observers  have  noted  long  streaks  of  snow  which  appear 

have  been  prodticed   by  currents  in  a  tranquil  atmosphere. 

hiaparelli,  for  instance,  observed  such  streaks  (**  trabu'es")  in 

bveniber  and  December,  1881,  around  the  northern  pole,  and 

tending  a  considerable  distance  from  it.     But  snch  things  are 

ceptions.     Tlie  normal  condilion  npon  Mars  hfine  weather. 

fter  what  has  preceded,  we  may  consider  oursolves  virtually 

rted  to  this  little  neighbor  world  with  fnll  knowledge  of 

conditions  of  habilability.     It  remains   to  add  a  few  words 

M  ite  topographical  and  geographical  organization,  and  our 

TJait"  will  be  tinished. 

III. 

While  three-quarters  of  the  globe  of  the  Earth  are  covered 
with  water,  the  seas  occupy  only  about  half  of  the  surface  of 

tm.     There  are  no  great  oceans  like  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific 
d  the  Indian  Ocean  :  only   Mediterraneans,  long  and  narrow. 
The  northern  hemisphere  is  almost  wholly  dry  land.     All  the 

tuare  situated  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  chiefly  on  one  si^e^ 
at  which  contains  the  prime-meridian,  and  between  the  longi- 
tudes of  260°  and  60°. 
H    The  depressions  which  are  covered  with   water  occupy  this 
^Bgion  mainly ;  the  opposite  hemisphere  isa  little  more  elevated.  It 
Hsomewhat  the  same  upon  the  Earth,  for  Europe  and  Asia  extend 
Towards  the  North,  while  the  great   oceans  extend  southward. 
ut  we  note  upon  Mars  a  very  great  difference  from  the  Earth 
ides  that  of  the  extent  of  the  seas  :  it  relates  to  their  depth, 
ot  only  are  the    Martian  seas    less   extensive,  they   are  also 
ry  shallow.     In  a  great  number  of  places  they  are  hardly  more 
on  marshes,  sometimes  dry  and  sometimes  overflowed.     Many 
ts  along  the  seashore  are  at  times  covered  with  water  and 
mpletely  inundated.     Moreover,  at  certain  moments  of  most 
satisfactory  observation  it  seems  as  if  one  could  see  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.    It  wonld  probably  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  over 
lialf  of  the  Martian  seas  the  depth  of  the  water  \&  only  a  few 
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The  mechanism  of  the  distribution  of  the  water  in  theitB» 
pbere  and  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  of  Mars  is  not  at  ill  thi 
same  as  here.     Here  the  mechanism  is  safBcientlr  simple.  All 
quarters  of  the  globe  are  corered  with  water,  the  evapontionii 
coiisi<1erabIe,  the  atmosphere  is  dense,  the  solar  heat  remora 
continually  a  great  quantity  of  water  from  the  surface  of  tht 
seas,  raises  it  in  the  state  of  vapor  to  a  certain  height  vbeieit 
condenses  into  clouds,  and  there  the  winds,  which  are  strong 
because  of  the  density  of  our  atmosphere,  transport  these  cloadi 
over  the  continents.     Resolving  itself  into  rain  or  snow,  the  vatir 
thus  transported  gives  birth  to  springs,  to  streams  and  riren, 
which  return  to  the  ocean  the  water  that  had  been  removed. 

Things  do  not  go  this  way  on  our  neighbor.  Tiie  evaporating 
surface  of  the  Martian  seas  is  far  less  extensive  than  here.  The 
solar  heat  there  is  only  about  half  as  much.  But  on  the  othn 
hiind  the  sei^oiis  are  twice  as  long.  The  waters,  less  deep  thin 
ours,  can  become  more  easily  warmed  during  the  summer  and 
evaporate  as  upon  the  Earth.  The  snow  can  extend  itself  aroasd 
tlie  poles  during  the  long  winter,  and  finally  the  heat  of  the  long 
summer  muy  be  sutficieut  to  melt  almost  completely  the  snov- 
sheet,  whicli  doubtless  is  not  very  thick. 

Direct  observation  proves  that  the  snow-sheet  does  melt  al- 
most entirely  (something  which  never  happens  upon  the  earth) 
and  sonuitimes  very  rapidly. 

It  is  this  fusion  of  the  snow  which  rules  the  water  circulation. 
No  clouds,  uo  rains,  no  springs,  no  streams,  no  rivers  carry  back 
water  of  prccipitiition  to  the  sea. 

Tiiu  snows  begin  to  melt  long  before  the  summer  solstice  (we 
sue  it  from  the  earth).  Tliis  melting  produces  almost  always  ei- 
tensive  inundations,  which  we  also  see  from  here.  Sometimes 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  square  kilometres  are  overflowed,  and 
the  sea  coast  is  pushed  forward  into  the  land.  Then  an  ingenious 
system  of  "canals"  (whatever  they  may  be,  natural  or  artificial)  dis- 
tributes and  regulates  these  waters  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
continents.  As  the  water  arrives  the  canals  become  visible,  at 
first  narrow  and  pale,  but  soon  wide  and  dark. 

These  canals  nniy  be  natural  furrows,  produced  in  the  very 
process  of  the  planet's  evolution,  like  the  English  Channel  and 
the  Channel  of  Mozambique  upon  the  Earth,  or  they  may  be 
grooves  excavated  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  distribution  of  the 
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Iter,  or  tliey  may  be  both  ;  that  ia  to  say,  natural  formations 
iproved  by  iutelligence.  What  is  certain  is  that  they  serve  to 
|ve  circulation  to  the  waters,  and  constitute  a  hydrograpbic 
stem  of  extreme  ingenuity.  One  might  object  that  this  fine 
stem  does  not  prevent  inundations.  No,  but  it  regulates  them. 
is  a  "  rise  of  the  Ni\e  "  controlled  and  directed. 
The  periodical  inundation  caused  in  each  Martian  summer 
the  melting  of  the  snows  is  distiibuled  far  and  wide  by  the 
ttwork  of  canals,  which  constitutes  the  principal  mechanism — 
it  is  not  the  only  one — by  which  water,  and,  with  it,  organic 
[e,  can  be  diffused  over  the  planet's  surface.  At  this  time  some 
the  canals  appear  to  be  bordered  by  a  darkish  fringe,  due, 
ithoui  doubt,  to  some  kind  of  vegetation.  The  canals  of  the 
irrounding  region  become,  at  the  same  time,  darker  and 
reader,  and  cover  wide  areas.  Things  remain  in  this  condition 
ltd  the  moment  when  the  polar  snows  are  at  their  minimum, 
alting  has  ceased.  The  width  of  the  canals  diminishes,  the 
rk  regions  brighten  up.  and  the  continents  resume  their  yellow 
This  grand  phenomenon  takes  place  over  the  whole  region 
en  the  pole  and  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude  and  recars 
"seaaon.  Over  the  whole  sncface  of  the  planet  the  system  of 
canals  is  variable.  When  they  are  indistinct  and  their  contours 
become  uncertain  and  ill-defined  it  seems  likely  that  the  water  in 
them  is  very  low,  or  may  have  entirely  disappeared.  Nothing  is 
left  of  the  canal,  or  rather  we  see  only  a  yellowish  streak,  differ- 
ing very  slightly  from  the  surrounding  soil.  In  the  months 
^■hich  precede  and  in  those  which  follow  the  great  northern  in- 
^pidatiun,  aliout  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  the  canals  become 
double  ;  in  consequence  of  a  rapid  change,  which  is  effected  in  a 
few  days,  perhaps  even  in  a  few  hours,  this  or  that  canal  is  trans- 
formed in  all  its  length  into  two  parallel  lines,  which  run  with 
the  geometric  precision  of  the  tracks  of  a  railway,  and  follow  ex- 
actly the  direction  of  the  original  canal.  These  new  canals  have, 
like  the  original  ones,  widths  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  kilo- 

tetrc«,  and  even  more,  and  are  separated  by  an  interval  varying 
om  fifty  to  five  or  six  hundred  kilometres.  We  have  here 
mething  besides  water;  for  instance,  a  rapid  vegetation  pro- 
iced  by  the  moisture.  From  the  height  of  a  balloon  the 
■airies,  which  occupy  the  slopes  on  each  side  of  a  river,  mark 
oat  the  course  of  the  river,  which  itself  appears  like  a  slender 
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thrent},  bardlj'  differing  in  color  from  the  griv>n  ribbon 
The  color  of  the  double  caimls  upou  Mars  T»rie4  trom  bbd(  I 
and  \a  easily  disliiignislied  from  the  yellow  tint  of  the  cuQtifieabL 

The  space  but  ween  thorn  is  generally  yellow,  e- '•■ 

The  geiniuution  occurs  also  in  the  lakes,  whi<: 

Whatever  niuy  be  the  explanation  of  theso  facts,  unj 
upon  the  earth,  we  are  able  to  conclude  that  upon  the  surft 
the  planet  Mars  the  water  circulates,  not  by  a  system  of  clood^ 
of  niins,  and  springa  as  here,  but  by  the  melting  of  polar  aon,  1 
and  by  a  system  of  canals,  horizont^il  and  intersecting,  which  dii-j 
tribute  it  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  continents.  Tbeo  ill 
evaporates,  to  be  condensed  almost  entirely  in  the  cold  polwj 
regions,  which  re-collect  it  in  the  state  of  snow. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  entire  array  of  physiological  oonditivtii 
that  the  world  of  Mars  ia  a  world  vigorously  alive,  •  ~    '      '    ■ 
analogies  and  contrasts  with  our  own.     In  this  pro- 
oar  knowledge  can  we  scientifically  form  for  ourselTes  any  theory 
aa  to  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants  ? 


This  question  of  the  state  of  life  upon  other  worlds  inroIvM 
all  the  sciences,  as  has  been  already  evident  from  the  preceding 
discussions.  It  is  a  question  of  natnnil  history,  of  zoology,  of 
physiology,  of  paleontology,  of  chemistry,  of  physics,  as  WfU  M 
of  astronomy.  It  invites  us  first  of  all  to  inquire  how  life  made 
its  appearance  on  our  own  planet,  what  are  the  laws  which  liare 
directed  its  development,  and  why  the  human  rncc,  to  which  *» 
belong,  is  constituted  as  it  is.  If  we  consider  the  aggregate  of 
terrestrial  life  we  notice  in  it  three  grand  divisions;  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  waters,  the  dwellers  upon  the  ground,  and  ihe 
winged  tribes.  The  forms,  the  dimensions,  and  the  structure  of 
these  different  species  depend  npon  the  medium  which  thtj 
inhabit,  upon  tlieir  specific  gravity,  and  the  manner  of  thtv 
nourishment.  The  beings  wliich  do  not  eut,  as  the  plants,  ba** 
no  alimentary  canal.  One  can  conceive  of  plants  without  rooW, 
able  to  move  like  animals,  and  living  on  air:  beings  without 
digestive  orgi-ins,  without  stomach,  without  bowels,  reseinblin? 
as  in  no  respect.  This  essential  diffeieuce  of  stroctare  wouW 
not  prevent  these  beings  from  living,  from  feeling,  or  frt* 
thinking.     That  would  be  evidently  quito  another  world., 
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a  medinm  illnminated  by  an  entirely  different  light  from 
©ore,  more  distant  from  a  sun,  or  receiving  the  rays  from  a  sun  of 
^  color  red,  blue,  green  or  violet,  or  in  which  the  rays  were  infra- 
Bd  or  nitra-violet,  our  eyes  would  not  be  at  all  what  they  now 
are.  The  sense  of  sight  would  be  replaced  by  another,  which 
«  would  see  what  now  wo  cannot  see.  We  might  not  have  two  eyes 
^■in  the  countenance,  but  perhaps  three,  or  only  one  ;  or  even, 
^BdoubtlesB,  a  wholly  different  kind  of  visnal  organ. 
^^P  Eacli  of  our  six  senses  (everybody  knows  the  sixth  sense)  has 
been  formed  and  developed  gradually  since  the  primordial  period 

I  of  terrestrial  life.  In  place  of  six  we  might  have  seven,  eight, 
ten,  twenty,  fifty.  We  have  received  only  those  with  which  ter- 
restrial  nature  has  supplied  us. 
Every  form,  animal  and  vegetable,  is  determined  in  its  medium 
and  by  its  medium,  as  the  fossils  testify  clearly  and  irrefutably. 
At  first  the  waters  covered  all  tlie  globe,  and  then  there  was  uo 
terrestrial  animal  that  breathed  by  means  of  luugs. 
To  have  wings,  that  is  a  very  great  advantage :  the  birds  hold 
a  rank  above  us.  Upon  the  earth  the  progress  of  thought  has 
been  wrought  out  through  the  mammals.  The  lions,  tigers,  bears, 
horses,  dogs,  and  apes,  the  wild  men  of  the  paleolithic  caves, 
have  all  preceded  us.     If  the  birds  had  been  worked  out  to  per- 

I faction  in  this  progression  the  human  soul  would  have  dwelt  in 
Bome  winged  form,  instead  of  being  embodied  in  a  form  that 
cleaves  to  the  earth. 
Gravity,  and  the  density  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed,  play  a  great  part  in  determining  the  organization  of 
beinga.  In  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  animals  lose  a  portion  of  their 
,,  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  volume  of  water  which  thoy  displace, 
^Kand  they  can  therefore,  without  much  inconvenience,  attain  the 
^■colossal  dimensions  of  the  whales.  It  could  not  be  so  ou  solid 
H|(round  where  the  elephants  already  meet  with  some  difficulty  iu 
Htnoving.  Gravity  opposes  a  limit  to  the  size  of  creatures. 
V  It  ia  this  which  prevents  the  birds  from  reaching  a  stature 
comparable  to  that  of  men.    Eagles,  vultures,  condors  seem  to  be 

»ftt  the  limit. 
If  the  attraction  of  the  earth  were  less  powerful  our  winged 
tribes   might  have  received  a  much  greater  development.     In 
virtue  of  the  unquestionable  principle  known  as  "  the  struj 
for  existence,"  tliese  winged  creatures,  dominating  all  otl 
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woald  hare  hmn  the  strnngest.  Prograai  wonld  fasri 
effected  aloQi;  thw  line.  The  ftoperior  race,  ttie  hoon 
voald  have  been  a  winged  msb.    These  cimple  cot 

which  it  would  be  eisj  to  extend  much  f  -■'    -  ars  <nM«(kt>] 
convince  a8  that  oar  baro*D  form  b  ea^  :  :emstrial,fli| 

that  the  inhabitiiats  of  Mare  oaaoot  reaetDble  oa.    Tli«y 
different. 

Upon  Mars,  for  example,  one  might  sappooe,  without  8cittt£k1 
heresy,  that  the  remarkable  lixbtneas  of  their  bodice 
developed  the  winged  race  more  highly  in  the  direct., 
cated,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet  maj  have  leetit 
the  privilege  of  flight. 

Doee  this  aiuount  to  aajing  that,  for  this  reason,  tbermDil 
necessarily  have  the  form  of  birds  ?    No.     The  bats,  are  tbe^  i 
mam  mala  which  siirkle  their  500  ng  ? 

Is  it  Baying,  then,  that  we  niu«t  imagine  them  nndsr 
form  ?     Not  at  all.     May  thej  not  rather  be   like  ^tttpna-t 
fluttering  in  the  air  above  the  lakes  and  the  canals  ? 

As  to  this  point  we  can  imagine  everything  and  prove  notbioK<| 
It  is  even  highly  probable  that  the  reality  is  something  sbflolatelj 
different  from  all  our  terrestrial  conceptions. 

On  the  one  baud  the  lightness  of  the  Martian  beingB  b  far' 
orable  to  their  winged  conatitntion.  On  the  other  hand.  howeTOT, 
the  atmosphere  is  hardly  well  fitted  to  sustain  them.  But  still  v»| 
recall  that  terrestrial  zoology  famishes  instances  of  birds,  whicfal 
are  very  heavy,  such  as  the  condors  and  the  vultnroa,  and  thewj 
are  just  the  ones  which  fly  highest  in  the  most  rareded  regiottSvM 
oar  atmosphere;  they  have  been  observed  even  above  the  Batnmiul 
of  the  Himalayas,  the  Andes  and   the  Cordillersis  a?    "  •«  oM 

from  8,000  to  9,000  metres  (27,(»00  to  30,000  feel)  \*  >  _■  ^'^ 

still  soar  freely,  thanks  to  the  enormous  spread  of  their  wings. 

Kor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  human  being  vreig!'-] 
ing  70  kilogrammes  (154  pounds)  would  weigh    no  more  tluui  8" 
kilogrammes  (5G  pounds)  if  transported  to  the  globe  of  Man). 

We  can  also  imagine  beings  chemically  different  fiom  onfj 
selves.  The  human  flesh,  like  that  of  all  other  living  being^lo" 
the  Earth),  is  a  compound  of  carbon  with  hydrogen,  aitrog""* 
and  oxygen.  By  what  authority  do  we  condemn  nalare  W 
abstain  from  creating,  in  other  worlds,  any  other  organic  com* 
binatioDs  than  those  of  carbon  ?     Silicon,  for  instance  :  nigbi 
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tiiis  not  hsTO  been  the  basiB  of  another  kind  of  organic  proto- 
pibum  ? 

The  Unirerae  is  infinite.    We  are  atoms. 

Everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  planet  Mars,  older  than 
the  Earth  in  chronologic  order,  more  quickly  cooled  on  account 
of  its  lesser  volume,  more  advanced  in  its  planetary  life,  is  at 
present  inhabited  by  beings  more  intelligent  than  we,  and  leas 
imperfect.  But  what  are  they  ?  Wo  need  to  be  able  to  enter  into 
telephotic  communication  with  them.  We  do  not  despair  of  this, 
»nd  we  believe  in  progress. 

0.  Flammabiok. 


MEN  WHO  MIGHT  HAVE  BEE 


BT  JOSEPH  M.    BOGEl 


The  twenty-eighth  Presidential  electi 
November.  Six  months  ago  it  was  genen 
Republicans  woold  elect  their  candidate  b 
While  Repablicans  are  still  confident,  and 
the  past  three  years  tend  to  confirm  their 
events  have  made  the  resalt  fairly  debatat 
more  uncertain  than  a  Presidential  elec 
prophecies  of  political  wiseacres  are  worth 
in  April  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  i 
elected,  and  this  lasted  well  into  the  camj 
land  was  elected  by  an  immense  majority 
lege.  iSo  great  was  that  majority  that  it  s< 
lican  party  had  gone  to  pieces,  and  few 
popular  vote,  which  showed  that  Clevelan 
and  not  a  great  many  more  votes  than  the 

The  Presidential  elections  of  the  pas 
study  at  the  present  time.  Few  of  them 
sions,  and  at  a  time  when  in  theory  electc 
personal  choice,  and  when  a  Congressional 
nations,  there  were  some  surprising  resi 
men  narrowly  escaped  the  Presidency. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1' 
tion  received  so  little  attention  as  the  m 
President.  A  number  of  impracticable 
forward.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  s( 
reported  the  Electoral  College  system  as  i 
Section  I.,  of  the  Constitution.  This  was 
out  debate  or  dissent.     It  was  intended  th 
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men  shunld  pick  out  the  beet  men  for  the  two  offices,  and  be  en- 
irely  unfettered  in  its  choice.  Cnrionsly  enough  this  feature 
the  most  popalar  when  the  Constitution  waa  published,  and 
^t  has  proved  the  most  ansatisfactorj.  It  was  amended  daring 
Fe'  irson's  a'lministration,  but  is  still  the  moat  undesirable 
are  of  the  CoDBtitation.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
le  tors  shall  be  appointed  aa  the  Legislatures  of  each  State  shall 
lit  !0t.  At  the  beginning  the  electors  were  chosen  by  the  Legis- 
it  ire,  and  South  Carolina  continued  to  do  eo  down  to  the  Civil 
r.  Some  States  early  provided  for  the  popular  election  of  the 
lectors  by  districts,  while  others  adopted  the  State  ticket  plan, 
sh  is  now  practised  in  every  State.  In  1892  Michigan  voted 
listricts,  but  the  law  therefor  has  been  repealed. 
Washington  was  nnanimously  chosen  President  in  1789.  Only 
?n  States  were  represented  in  the  College.  Rhode  Island  and 
lorth  Carolina  bad  not  ratified  the  Constitution,  and  New  York's 
ffgislature  had  made  no  provision  for  appointing  electors.  Two 
lectors  from  Maryland  and  two  from  Virginia  did  not  vote.  In 
^792  Washington  received  the  votes  of  132  electors  from  the  fif- 
9n  States,  but  again  two  electors  from  Maryland  and  one  from 
Termont  did  not  vote. 

The  canvass  of  1796  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  in  oar  his- 
tory.    Party  lines  had  by  this  time  become  clearly  drawn.    John 
Ldams  was  the  logical  Federalist  candidate,  but  he  was  some- 
rhat  in  the  position  of  Benjamin  Uarrisou  four  years  ago.   Some 
if  the  leaders  of  the  party  disliked  him.     They  wanted  a  candi- 
ite  thoy  could  manage  after  election,  much  as  certain  politi- 
^anado  to-day.    They  concluded  to  take  np  a  Southern  candidate 
)r  Vice- President,  and  while  the  Federal  electors  North  were 
rote  eiiually  for  the  two  candidates,  it  was  hoped  in  the  South 
lat  personal  popularity  would  give  the  Vice-President  enough 
irotea  to  elect  him  President.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  that 
ime  the  electors  simply  voted  for  two  persons  without  naming 
jfither  for  President  or  Vice-President,  and  the  one  receiving  the 
lighest,  if  a  majority,  was  elected  President.  Thomas  Pinckney, 
it  South  Carolina,  was  selected  as  the  ostensible  candidate  for 
^ice- President  in  the  hope  of  pulling  him  through   for  first 
^Ince.     Adama  soon  learned  of  the  plan,  and  bis  New  England 
rionds  in  the  Electoral  College  fmatrated  it  by  scattering  the 
Tote  for   second  place.     When  the  vote  was  cast  Adams  had 
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n  ytotm ;  JeffewoD,  68 ;  Pinckoej,  59,  while  78  w 
I^oekiMjr  loat  5  tolw  £rom  Conneeticot;  3  froi 
3  (rom  MMMohiuettB ;  6  from  New  Uampshire 
1  from  t^Dsylraiua  orer  the  fot«  for  Adams, 
CaroUiiB  gmr«  him  her  8  roles,  bat  eopported  J( 
If  the  PodenKats  had  all  Toted  for  Pincktiej  he 
hceo  elected  Pkesideot  in  place  of  AdaoM.  Tbi« 
real  teal  of  the  dectoml  sjstenij  and  it  made  a  eenet 
tl  was  declared  that  two  electors  cbosea  in  the  inten 
aoQ  Toied  for  Adams.  While  there  conld  be  do  l^a 
eleeton  roting  for  whom  thej  pleased,  it  wae  coosidt 
of  kruflt  to  do  eo. 

In  1800  there  was  another  exciting  contest.  Ad 
penonatlf  unpopalar  with  Federalist  politicians,  ai 
of  17^  was  tried  ^ain.  This  time  the  Federa 
Charles  C.  Pincknej,  of  South  Carolina,  a  relative 
for  Vice  President.  In  Pennsylvaaia  the  two  brai 
Legislatare  were  deadlocked,  and  a  compromise  wa« 
which  Jefferson  got  8  yotea,  and  Adama  7-  Conld 
receired  all  the  rotes  he  woold  hare  been  elected, 
ooaldhare  elected  him  with  ber  solid  vote,  bat  here 
sjstem  prevailed.  The  expectation  was  that  Son 
would  give  eight  votes  each  to  Jefferson  and  Pinckne; 
bat  this  failed,  and  Barr  got  tbe  second  choice  toU 
vent  a  Federalist  tie  a  Rhode  Island  elector  voted  1 
instead  of  Pinckney.  Had  the  Federalist  plans  go 
Jefferson  and  Pinckney  wonld  each  have  had  73 
actnal  reealt  was : 


Jefferson. 

Burr 

Adams 

Pinckney. 
J*y 


Thus  there  was  a  tie  between  Jefferson  and  Bai 
between  Jefferson  and  Pinckney.  Then  followed  da 
cal  plotting  disgracefal  to  the  nation.  Although  Je 
easily  first  choice,  Bnrr  was  not  inclined  to  cona 
resolved  to  stand  on  bis  rights  as  a  candidate.  The 
controlled  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  a  numh 
wore  pat  forward  to  defeat  Jefferson,  now  that  tb 
plot  had  failed.     A  Federal  caucus  decided  to  elect 
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Ible,  makiDj?  the  best  bargain  possible  for  Federalism  in  future. 
Jot  Bayard  of  Delaware,  who  cast  the  vote  of  his  State,  refused  to 

ibide  by  the  caacna  decision,  and  three  other  members  followed 
lim.     A  plan  was  proposed  to  keep  up  the  contest  until  after  the 

4th  of  March,  and  in  the  meantime  pass  a  law  by  which  a  Feder< 

alist  President  could  bold  over.  But  this  was  not  well  received, 
^^tf  it  WH8  revolutionary  in  principle,  and,  in  any  event,  a  second 
^■(lection  would  result  in  JeiTerson's  triumph.  In  the  meantime 
^■wlioting  began  in  the  House,  each  State  delegation  casting  but 
^^■)De   vote,   according   to  the   Constitution.     Thirty-five    ballots 

were  taken  without  result.  Jefferson  had  eight  States;  Burr 
Ikpu;  and  in  two  States  the  delegation  was  equally  divided.  This 
^^Hpras  the  unvarying  result  from  February  11  to  17.  In  the  mean- 
^^Kime  the  attempt  to  draw  out  Burr  went  on,  but  the  longer  it 
^'proceeded  the  more  unsatisfactory  were  the  results,  and   the 

Federalists  finally  concluded  that  Jefferson  wiw  the  safer  man. 

On  the  thirty-sixth  ballot  the  contest  was  decided  by  a  number 

Rf  Federalists  casting  blauk  votes.     The  result  was : 
For  Jefferson — Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
xJew  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vermont 
^and  Virginia — 10  States. 

^^1       For  Burr—  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Ilampshire  and 
Khode  Island — 4  States. 

(Blank — Delaware  and  South  Carolina. 
Thus  under  the  original  method  of  electing  Preaidenta, 
ETbomaB  Pinckney,  Charles  C.  Piuckney  and  Aaron  Burr  might 
piave  been  elected,  not  one  of  whom  was  a  candidate  for  the 
office.  The  Constitution  was  amended  in  1804  so  as  to  prevent 
liny  such  perversion  of  the  popular  will,  by  providing  that 
•lectors  should  vote  separately  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
In  1804  Jefferson  had  a  walk-over.  The  only  votes  cast 
against  him  were:  Connecticut,  9;  Delaware, 3;  Maryland,  2 — all 
for  Charles  C.  Pinckney. 

In  1HU8  Madison  had  a  large  majority.  Charles  C.  Pinckney 
received  only  47  votes,  while  Madison  had  12:2.  George  Clinton 
bad  a  slightly  smaller  vote  for  the  second  place. 

By  1812  the  Federalist  party  had  disappeared  from  national 
view,  and  Madison  received  128  votes  against  89  for  DeWitt 
Clinton,  the  latter  carrying  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachus- 
etta,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
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And  five  of  the  eleven  rotes  from  Maryland.  The  contest 
mnch  closer  than  the  figures  sboir.  The  war  qne«tioQ  vu  tl 
rife,  and  there  was  great  diswii'  '  '  i  over  the  CoDgreeuoi 
caoottB  nomination  of  Madison,  ^^  i  over  the  ooantrf  tb 

was  a  feeling  that  Virginia  was  getting  an  undesenred  Dooop 
of  the  Presidency.  Knibargo  and  the  war  qaeetion  were 
main  issoes.  Had  Peiiosylvaaia  napported  Clinton  and  a  pa 
j)olioY,  he  would  have  been  elected.  This  was  not  expected.  1 
the  Clintoniana  did  exject  North  Carolina  and  either  Verm 
or  Ohio.  They  failed  nnexpectedly,  and  another  man  who  mi] 
have  been  President  retired  to  State  politics. 

In  1816  Monroe  carried  every  kState,  except  Connectic 
Delaware  and  Massachusetts,  whose  34  votes  were  cast  for  Bu 
King.  In  1820  Monroe  received  every  vote  cast  bat  one  tn 
New  Uarapshire,  which  was  given  to  John  Qnincy  Adams, 
was  said  that  this  elector  wished  no  man  to  share  the  honor 
onanimons  election  with  Washington. 

In  1824  took  place  one  of  the  most  interesting  elections  in  4 
history,  and  one  that  is  nniqae.  Of  four  candidates,  all  nomj 
ally  Republicans,  none  had  a  majority.  The  Honse  then  ballot* 
each  State  casting  a  vote,  between  the  three  highest  on  the  1^ 
The  electoral  vote  was: 

Jackson ». . 

John  Quincjr  Adams 

Crawford 

Ctay .'. 

131  being  a  majority.     Adams  was  easily  the  best  eqinpjieu  luj 
for  the  place,  and  his  public  services  should  have  insured  liim  t 
honor.    But  he  was  a  poor  hand  in  practical  politics,  and  fniled 
miike  conibin^itions  that  would  have  insured  him  success.    Wb 
the   House  came  to  bidlot.   Clay  had    thrown    his    support 
Adams,  not,  as  now  seems  certain,  as  a  result  of  a  bargain  for  t 
portfolio  of  State,  but  the  fact  that  he  did  receive  that  rewl 
was  made  the  basis    of    the  scandal   that  stuck   to  Clay 
many   years.     On   the  first  ballot  Adams  received   the  voi« 
thirteen  Stales,  Jackson  of  seven,  and  Crawford  of  four.    T 
vote  did  not  follow  entirely  the  decision  as  given  by  the  Sta 
at  the  election,  as  there  was  no  obligation    that  it  shonld.  i 
House  having  been  elected  in  IS'^i.    Of  the  States  that  voted 
Jackson,  be  received  the  vote  in  the  House  of  all   bnt  Illin< 
Louisiana,   Maryland  and  North  Carolina.     The    throe  fora 
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^•apported  Adams,  and  the  last  Crawford.  Adams  in  addition  to 
the  States  he  carried  wholly  or  more  than  half  in  the  Electoral 
College,  received  the  votes  of  Kentacky,  Missonri  and  Ohio  in 
addition  to  the  three  States  captured  from  Jackson. 

iAt  this  election  the  States  in  which  the  people  choose  electors 
rere  more  numerous  than  ever  before.  Of  the  popular  vote 
ackson  received  165,872;  Adams,  105,321;  Crawford,  44,282, 
od  Cluy,  46,587.  This,  however,  was  a  small  portion  of  the 
oting  population.  John  Qnincy  Adams  was  the  only  President 
rho  received  a  smaller  popular  and  electoral  vote  than  his  lead- 
ng  rival.  In  1828  Jackson  had  a  greater  majority  in  the 
Electoral  College  than  Adams  had  votes,  viz. : 


I  Jackson - 178 
^dams 8S 
(>0I 


■ 


I 


at  where  a  popular  vote  was  taken  there  was  no  such  dispro- 

ortion.     Jackson  received  647,231  votes,  while  Adams  received 

9,097.     At  this  election  fewer   Legislatures  chose   electors 

than  ever  before.     Nearly  one-half  the  qualified   voters  voted 

directly  for  electors,  so  that  Adams'  showing  was  by  no  means 

contemptible,  and   but  for  the  Clay  scandal  and  his  peculiar 

temperament  he  might  have  been  reelected. 

In  1832  Jackson  was  triumphantly  re-elected,  receiving  219 

votes  to  49  for  Clay  ;  11  for  Floyd,  7  for  Wirt  and  two  vacancies. 

at  the  electoral  vote  was  again  no  criterion  of  the  popularity  of 

be  men.     The  popalar  vote  stood  : 

jAckaon 087,»ia 

UUy 530,l«» 

with  33,108  divided  between  the  other  candidates.     The  propor- 

tioo  was  nearly  the  same  as  between  Jackson  and  Adams  in  1828. 

In  1836  Martin  Van  Bureu,  the  political  legatee  of  Jackson 

waa  elected  by  a  large  electoral  majority,  the  vote  standing  : 

V&n  Duren ITO 

H&rrlson 73 

White M 

Webster U 

Man^um U 

But  on  the  popular  vote  Van  Buren  received  761,549,  while 
the  combined  opposition  Ciist  736,656.  Van  Buren  owed  his 
election  chiefly  to  bia  enemies.  When  Jackson  was  foiled  in  hifl 
attempt  to  make  society  receive  the  wife  of  Secretary  Eaton,  a 
reoonst ruction  of  the  Cabinet  became  necessary.  Van  Buren  re- 
•igoed  and  was  sent  as  Minister  to  England.     When  the  election 
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of  1832  came  on  Jackson  had  broken  with  Calbonn,  and  had  d^ 
termined  on  some  one  else  as  a  running  mate.  While  Van  Barrn 
may  hare  been  his  choice,  it  woald  not  have  been  politic  to 
recall  him  from  the  raiaaion  he  had  just  begnn,  and  thePreeidenI 
WM8  in  a  qnandary.  But  the  Senate  was  opposed  to  Jacksoo; 
and  Ufilhoun,  Webster  and  Clay  resolved  to  give  the  administre- 
tion  a  slap  in  the  face.  Van  Baron  had  been  sent  abroad  during 
a  recess,  and  when  his  name  was  sent  for  confirmation  the  Sen- 
ate rejected  it.  This  meanness  brought  its  just  reward,  for  V»ii 
Buren  came  liome.  waa  triumphantly  elected  Vice-President,  ami 
presided  over  the  body  that  had  so  recently  rejected  him.  His 
succession  to  the  Presidency  followed,  but  this  would  hardly 
have  been  the  case  but  for  the  attempt  of  his  enemie?  to  dis- 
grace him. 

In  1840  William  Henry  Harrison  was  elected  President  in  tin' 
first  hurrah  campaign  in  onr  history.  He  received  23 1  electoral 
votes  to  Van  Bnren's  60.     The  popular  vote  stood  : 

Harrison 1,3!\0!J 

Vm  Buren l,iaW> 

Birney *<W 

James  6.  Birnej  was   the  candidate  of   the   Liberty  party 
pledged  to  abolish  slavery.     Harrison's  early  death  brought  to 
the  Presidency  John  Tyler,  who  wrecked  his  party,  and  provided 
politics  with  a  term  of  contempt.     Tyler  was  an  accident.    Tb» 
National  Convention  met  at  Harrisbnrg,  P:i.,  in  Deoerabor,  liJ38' 
Clay  was  the  leading  candidate,  and  would  have  been  nomina' 
if  the  ballot  had  been  taken  by  pulling  the  Convention  by  del 
gates,  but  the  Convention  adopted  a  rule  requiring  each  St:" 
delegation  to  choose  a  candidate,  and  vote  as  a  unit.     Under  tl 
ruling   Harrison   was  nominated.      Among  Clay's  ardent  la 
porters  was  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  who  was  so  chagrined  ov 
the  defeat  of  his  chief  that  he  wept  bitter  tears.     The  Conventic:^ 
was  desirous  of  placating  Clay's  friends,  and  seizing  on   thei 
tears  as  evidence  of  warmest  personal  and  political  friendshi 
Tyler  was  nominated  for  Vice-President     It  seems  likely  fror,"^ 
all  reports  that  the  choice  would  have  fallen  on  John  M.  Cla 
ton,  of  Delaware,  but  for  those  tears.      If  Clayton  had  bee: 
President  instead  of  Tyler,  how  different  might  have  been  til 
history  of  the  Whig  party  ! 

In  1844  Tyler's  perfidy  made  Whig  sncccsa  imposstibln,  ai 
Jamea  E.  Polk,  the  first  Presidential  dark  horse,  was  elected 
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electoral  vote  of  170  to  105  for  Clay.     But  the  popular  vote 
raa  closer,  viz. : 

.• i,88r,»« 

1,389,008 

iey <».800 

Thna  of  the  popular  vote  cast  Polk  failed  of  a  majority.  Bat 
)lk'B  uominatiou  was  an  accident.  At  the  Democratic  Conren- 
loD  in  Baltimore  Van  Bnren  was  the  leading  candidate.  He 
sd  for  several  ballots,  having  a  majority,  but  not  the  necessary 
ro-thirds.     But  by  the  seventh  ballot  his  support  began  to  go 

Casa,   who  would  probably  have  been  nominated    but  for 

Ijournment.     A  combination  was  made  over  night,  and  Polk 

nominated  next  day.     But  for  this  totally  unprecedented 

love  in  politics  either  Clay  or  Cass  would  have  been  elected  Presi- 

pnt,  with  chances  in  favor  of  Clay.    Neither  ever  won  that  goal. 

In  1848  Zachary  Taylor  was  elected  President  by  163  electoral 
>te9  to  127  for  Cass.     The  popular  vote  stood  : 

lylor 1,800,101 

» 1,220,544 

iBuren 391,263 

Taylor  thus  fell  short  of  a  popular  majority,  and  would  not 
ive  been  elected  at  all  bnt  for  the  Free  Soil  divoraion  under  the 
Bjeeted  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  in  1844.     Van 
^nren  did  not  get  a  single  electoral  vote,  but  he  prevented  Cass 
)m  carrying  New  York,  and  this  elected  Taylor.     But  Taylor'g 
jmination  was  a  political  surpnse.     He  was  the  first  President 
aolntely  without  experience  in  civil  affairs,  and  only  his  mili- 
iry  renown  gave  him  finally  the  nomination  over  Clay.     Again 
id  Clay  and  Cass,  the  logical  candidates,  fail  of  the  Presidency 
unforeseen  political  complications.     In  this  contest  Webster 
irew  away  the  only  chance  he  ever  had  for  the  Presidency.    He 
offered  the  nomination  for  second  place  hut  refused  it.    Had 
accepted  he  would  have  succeeded  Taylor  at  the  latter's  death, 
id  such  were  his  conservative  views   that  he  might  have  been 
:ted  in  1852  if  he  bad  lived,  which  is  quite  probable,  as  his 
teath  is  supposed  to  have  been  hastened  by  his  political  dis- 
appointments. 

In  1852  Franklin  Pierco  was  elected  President  by  354  eleoto- 
yotea  to  42  for  WinGeld  Scott.    The  popular  vote  stood: 

1,601,474 

5tt 1.88U,6W 

le IM,1«» 
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Pieroe  liad  a  email  plurality  of  the  popular  vote.    Bat  Piet%<^ 
nominatioQ  wa^  aguin    the    resalt  of    coDrennon    machinerj, 
and  not  of  popular  favor.     At  the  Democratic  CoDveution  in 
1852  at  Baltimore,  Casft,  Buohauan,  Marcy  and  Dongiaa  werelhe 
chief  candidates.     But  for  the  two-thirds  rale  Casa  would  )vg>in 
have  been  Dominated,  but  another  dark  horse  io  the  person  o{  M 
Pierce  was  trotted  out,  thus  preventing  the  popular  choice  b«-  ^ 
tween  Cas8  and  Scott  at  the  polls.     There  is  little  doubt  that 
Cass  would  have  won  this  year.  m 

In  1856  James  Buchanan  was  elected  President  by  an  elee- 1 

toral  vote  of  174  to  114  for  Frembnt,  and  8  for  Fillmore.     Penn* 

Bvlvauia  and  New  Jersey  turned  the  scale  for  Bachanao.    The  m 

popular  vote  stood  :  I 

Buchanan , l,838,ia>B 

Fremont 1,31I,9MH 

Fillmore 874.HWT 

Again  the  successful  candidate  received  a  minority  of  th« 
popular  vote. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  chosen  President  in  1860  by  an  elec- 
toral vote  of  180  to  72  for  Breckinridge,  39  for  Bell,  and  12  for 
Douglas.     The  popular  vote  stood  : 

Lincoln 1,657.(!1»| 

IKmKlaM » l.aOW 

Breckinridge 847.9 

BeU »0,08l1 

Lincoln  was  in  a  large  minority.     Particularly  conspicuous  i»' 
the  disproportion  between  Douglas'  popular  vote  and  his  twelve 
votes  in  the  Electoral  College.     Abraham  Lincoln's  nominationfl 
was  unexpected  in  the  East.     How  it  was  accomplished  has  been  V 
told  too  freqnontly  to  require  repeating  here.     Seward  was  his 
chief  competitor,  and  there  is  no  reiison  now  to  believe  he  would 
not  have  been  elected  if  nominated,  as  was  anticipated  bv  Iiia 
friends. 

Leading  men  in  the  Union  party  movement  have  claimed  thati 
the  election  of  Lincoln  was  largely  due  to  the  diversion  of  Bell 
and  Everett  votes  in  the  iSouth  from  Breckinridge.  This  on  itol 
face  is  not  demotistrated,  as  the  Breckinridge  and  Bell  votes. 
together  with  the  States  which  the  latter  saved  to  Lincoln,  won!*!' 
not  have  elected  Breckinridge.  The  farther  claim  is  mjide, 
however,  that  the  Bell  and  Evtrett  ticket  strengthened  Lincoln, 
because  it  kept  many  Northern  people  from  supporting  the 
Southern  candidate  as  they  h»d  done  in  1856,  believing  that  a 
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eompromise  with  the  South  was  essential  to  the  preserTation  of 
the  Union.  There  is  some  merit  in  this  claim.  Lincoln  had  the 
smatleat  percentage  of  tlie  popular  vote  of  any  President  ever 
chosen  by  the  Electoral  College.  He  was  triumphantly  re-elected 
in  1864,  but  Johnson  was  an  accident.  The  nomination  for  Vice- 
President  was  offered  to  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  who  do" 
lined  it. 

Oratit  was  twice  overwhelmingly  elected,  but  there  were  vacan- 
cies in  the  £lectoral  College  each  time.  The  Hayes-Tilden  contest 
is  too  recent  to  need  reviewing.  Bnt  Blaine  would  probably 
have  been  nominated  in  1870  had  not  the  gas  been  tnrned  off  in 
the  Convention  Hall.  Gar6eld,  who  was  the  darkest  of  dark 
horses,  owed  his  election  to  the  efforts  of  Grant  and  Conkling, 
Arthar  became  President  solely  through  the  favor  of  Conkling, 
who  secured  hia  nomination  as  Vice-President.  General  Butler 
in  his  memoirs  says  that  thousands  of  votes  cast  for  him  in  New 
York  in  1884  were  counted  for  Cleveland.  If  true,  Mr.  Blaine 
was  really  elected,  as  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  State  was 
only  about  1,200.  Blaine  could  have  been  nominated  almost 
without  opposition  in  1888.  and  pos«ibly  could  have  been  elected, 
thus,  like  Clay  and  Cass,  narrowly  missing  the  Presidency  three, 
imes. 

This  account  shows  that  the  following  men  came  within  an 

^e  of  the  Presidency  :     Thomas  Pinckney,  Charles  C.  Pinckney, 

Aaron   Burr,   DeWitt  Clinton,  Henry  Clay,  John  M.  Clayton, 

Daniel  Webster,  Lewis  Cass,  Benjamin   F.    Bntler,   James  O. 

Blaine,  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

These  Presidents  were  either  accidents  of  politics  or  barely 
gained  election:  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson  {first  term), 
James  Madison  (second  term),  John  Quincy  Adams,  Martin 
Van  Buren,  William  Henry  Harrison,  John  Tyler,  James  K. 
Polk,  Zachary  Taylor,  Millard  Fillmore,  Franklin  Pierce, 
Abraham  Lincoln  (first  term),  Andrew  Johnson,  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  James  A.  Garfield,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  Benja- 
min Harrison  (owing  to  Blaine's  declination),  and  Orover  devo- 
id (first  election). 

Indeed,  the  only  Presidents  ever  elected  who  were  the  lead- 
ing choice  of  their  party  before  nomination  were:  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison   (first    term).    Monroe,     Jackson,     Lincoln 
(second  term),  Grant,  and  Cleveland  (second  term). 
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In  the  tbirteea  Preaidential  electioua  since  1840  a  trio 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  has  bnt  once  pulled  50  percent,  «l| 
the  whole  volt-  exclnding  the  three  eloctioas  l>JC4-7*,  when  wm* 
of  tlie  States  did  not  vote.  The  exception  was  Pierce  who  polled 
50.9  per  cent.  William  Henry  HarriBon  polled  less  than  53  pel 
cent.,  but  would  have  bad  less  than  60  per  cent,  probably,  li*l 
South  Carolina  chosen  electors  at  the  polla.  In  1S30  Van  fiareo 
polled  50.83  per  cent.,  bnt  the  Tribune  Almanac  eatimated  i 
Whig  majority  of  30,000  in  South  Carolina,  which  would  Vm 
put  him  below  50  per  cent. 

The  Electoral  College  is  based  on  86t  nnita  of  popalation,  to 
which   are  added  90  units  representing  states,  or  447  in  all 
thus  the  voter  casts  on  an  average  about  1^  votes.     In  the  nejt 
election  there  will  be  447  electoral  votes  cast  Fifteen  etatca  hate 
no  more  than  four  votes.     Thfise  represent  about  sii  percwil. 
of  the  population,  and  twelve  percent,  of  the  electoral  TOt«». 
Thns  each  voter  casts  3  votes  instead  uf  \\,     Illinois  with  * 
slightly  greater  population  casts  only  24  electoral  votes,  orle* 
than  6  per  cent,  of  tbe  whole.     New  York  and  Missouri  cast  the 
same  number  of  votes  as  the  fifteen  small  States,  but  repre^eot 
14  per  cent,  of  the  population.     Wyoming  oasts  yj^  of  the  elect- J 
oral  vote,  bnt  represents  less  than  one-thoufiandth  of  the  popu- 
lation, 60  that  each  voter   has    practically  seven  votes,  m&kinj 
no  account  of  the  female  vote.     The  following  table  sbowB  the 
figures  above  given  (Utah  is  included  as  it  votes  this  year) : 

PopulHtion. 

Electoral  Vote.  is«0. 

Colorado 4  ilU,lflB 

Delaware ^ a  166,403 

Florida 4  801.423 

Idaho -.  8  fl<,885 

MonUns 8  132,169 

Nevada 8  45,7BI 

New  Uampahiro 4  870,590 

North  Dakota 8  IfiajlB 

Oregon 4  313,797 

Rhode  Island .4  315,SV9 

SouthDakota 4  398,908 

VernoaC 4  83S,ttS 

Washiugton 4  818,300 

Wyomiug 8  80i,TDS 

Utah .3  907,906 

—  rft, 

S3— about  13%.  8,782, 17il-al)out  **' 

Illinois S4         "       8%.  3,a»,361 

New  York .88  5,JW7,853 

Mlasouri 4 ,...  .17  i!.679.IK4 

u  =  18%'        ifinpa  =  i*Z- 
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The  election  this  year  will  be  peculiar  in  many  respects. 

While  the  Kepablicuns  bnve,  in  the  hist  tliree  years,  carried  thirty- 

foar  States,   represeiitijjg  344  electoral  votes,  and   the  Democ- 

kcy  has  retained  only  nine  States  casting  eighty-nine  votes,  the 

BJiances  this  fall  do  not  run  in  this  ratio.     Many  cool-headed 

stiticittns  think  the  Democratic  party  has  a  good  chance  to  win 

ijder  certain  conditions.    This  table  will  be  found  interesting  in 

ling  computations : 


nabama  — 

krkaiiBas 

Jallfomia... 
Ooloraflo .... 
JJonm-ctirat. 
elAwnre 

loricla 
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IndiaaA 
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|«. 
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MiMoari 

ta. 

lampahire. 
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New  York , 

Niirth  Carolina... 
\    I  lb  Dakota..., 

*  jiim < 

Oregon 

Pennsylvanin. ... 

Rhode  Liland 

South  Carolina . . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas ^.. 

Utah 

\  •  irnont 

^    :i;iiila 

'.'.    I  liiTlt-'fOU 

\:      -i    \      ■j.'lwja... 

'l\     ,.-      'H      -lil 

Wyoming 

Total».Mi 44T         Zn  145  23 

*  Free  Silver  Party,    t  Foaion  with  Repablicana. 
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ci«T«iaiid ^ .tjBKjBn  tf.n 

Huitaon a,MjBn  «i« 

WMvar i/KMM  aflir 

Bldwaa »ifiU  iLir 

Wins. SSlCU  .m 

The  oontest  for  the  Presidenoy  will  be  TinaBiially  interesting 
thif  year  at  the  nominating  oonventioni  as  well  aa  at  the  polk 
For  twenty  years  past  until  now  Bhune  has  been  a  candidate  at 
every  Bepnblioan  National  Oonrention  with  or  without  his  oon-- 
sent  John  Sherman  has  also  been  a  leading  candidate  serend 
timM.  This  year  the  Bepnblioan  candidates  are  practically  new 
men.  Though  Totes  haye  been  oast  for  Allison  and  McEinley 
neither  has  prcTiously  been  an  important  factor  in  the  sitnatioD. 
In  the  last  fire  Bepublican  Ooaventions  the  field  has  beaten  the 
farorite  every  time,  except  in  189S. 

The  Democratic  Candida  be  is  more  uncertain  than  the  Bepnb- 
lioan. While  the  Bepnblioan  party  has  by  odds  the  best  of  the 
situation,  so  many  elements  enter  into  the  problem  that  Demo- 
cratic hopes  are  not  without  a  basis. 

So  many  surprises  have  taken  place  at  political  conventions 
and  at  the  polls  that  he  is  a  rash  man  who  dares  predict  who  wiD 
be  the  next  President. 

Joseph  M.  Bookb& 
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IDE  OLD  TESTAMENT  NOT  A  MILLSTONE. 

BY    BBV.    DR.   QEOBQK   COULSON    WORKMAN. 


Thb  article  entitled  "  Christianity's  MillBtone,"  by  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith,  in  the  December  number  of  tins  Review,  haa 
m&de  congiderable  etir  througfaont  the  continent,  and  in  some 
Communities  has  created  a  eeDSatioD. 

Dr.  Smith  is  a  practised  writer,  as  well  as  aa  accomplished 
■cholar,  and  his  article  is  both  interesting  and  stimnlating;  bat 
bis  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  bis  essay  deals, 
ia  disappointing  and  nnsatisfactory. 

The  aim  of  the  essajrist  is,  apparently,  to  foster  a  more  rational 
Hew  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  certainly  a  consummation  de- 
fontly  to  be  wished  ;  but  the  way  in  which  he  seeks  to  accomplish 
bia  object  is  extraordinary.  Were  a  Biblical  critic  to  discuss  his- 
tory as  this  critic,  who  is  an  adept  in  history,  discusses  Scripture, 
Lhe  distiaguished  historian  would  nndoubtedly  complain  of  un- 
Eairness,  if  not  of  incompetence.  No  impartial  scientist  would 
treat  the  subjects  of  his  department,  or  snffer  them  to  be 
treated,  as  Professor  Smith  has  treated  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament, 

The  method  he  has  adopted  is  pecnliar.  Assuming  that 
Biblical  inspiration  is  equivalent  to  dictation  by  the  Uoly  Spirit 
(a  theory  which  no  scholar  holds),  he  shows  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment contains  some  things  which  are  incompatible  with  such  a 
Tiew  (a  truism  which  no  scholar  doubts),  and  then  he  asks  if 
these  things  are  inspired  (a  supposition  which  no  scholar  enter- 
tains). Pursuing  this  plan  throughout  his  article,  he  presents, 
perhaps,  the  most  misleading,  if  not  the  most  mischievous, 
oritique  of  the  Hobrew  Scriptures  that  has  ever  been  written  by 
^■Brerent,  religious  scholar ;  so  that  to  the  superficial  reader  his 
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essay  eeems  like  a  formidable  arraigament  of  the  Old  TMUmeDt,] 
whereas  it  is  simply  an  arraignment  of  an  obsolete  Lfaeor;  of  Iht ' 
Old  Testament.     That  is  tu  aay,  be  arraigoa  the  difficaltiM  cob- 
nectcd  witb  an  old-faahioned  view  of  Scriptare>  which  a  recent, 
but  traly  evangelical,  review  removes. 

To  uae  the  resnits  of  criticism,  as  Dr.  Smith  does,  to  arraign 
the  misconoeptionB  of  traditionalism^  without  showing  the  de- 
ments  of  truth  which  the  latter  contained,  is  as  unwarrantable u 
to  take  the  established  facts  of  chemistry  to  demolish  the  ateurd 
superstitions  of  alchemy,  without  showing  the  important  eerrict 
which  it  rendered  in  the  development  of  the  more  perfect  scienct 
By  such  an  unfair  use  of  facts,  a  modern  specialist  could  make 
almost  any  ancient  department  of  knowledge  appear  ridicaloue. 

The  occasion  of  this  elaborate  essay,  it  appears,  was  an  aJ- 
dreBS,  delivered  before  the  members  of  the  recent  English  Obuwli 
Congress,  at  Norwich,  England,  by  Professor  Bonney,  Canon  ol 
Manchester,  who  made  a  few  harmless  but  nnhappy  remarks  re- 
specting the  true  character  of  certain  parts  of  the  Old  Testameal, 
which  Dr.  Smith  considers  "ahold and  honorable  attempt  lo  CiWl 
a  millstone  off  the  neck  of  Christianity  by  frankly  reuouiiciug  be- 
lief in  the  historical  character  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible." 

Taking  as  a  text  this  statement,  which  is  worth  repeiil  i^i-' 
here,  Dr.  Smith  suggests  that,  in  order  consistently  to  make  »<o<  1^ 
an  acknowledgment,  the  author  of  it  must  renounce  certain  un- 
worthy conceptions  of  doctrine  which  there  is  no  reason  to  sap- 
pose  he  holds. 

"  Witb  the  historical  cbaract«r  of  the  chapters  relating  to  the crefttloD<'4 
says  the  essayist,  "  Canoa  Bonney  nust  resign  bis  belief  tn  the  fall  of  Aiiix)' 
with  his  belief  io  the  fall  of  Adam  ho  mast  surrender  the  doctrln«  of  tdt 
AtonemoDt,  as  connected  with  that  event,  and  thus  relieve  conscieoce  of  liif 
strain  put  upon  it  in  Rtruggilng  to  reconcile  Vicarious  PaoSshuietit  with 
oar  sense  of  justice.  He  will  also  have  to  lay  oaide  his  belief  in  the  Serpest 
of  the  Temptation,  and  in  the  primeval  personality  of  erll." 

Profesaor  Smith  is  too  profound  a  student  not  to  know  th»l 

the  account  of  the  Fall  in  Qenesia,  which  was  once  regarded  bj 

theologians  as  literal    history,  ia  now  regarded  by  Cbriltiaa 

scholars  as  religious  allegory,  an  allegory,  like  a  paraLl-    '   '   '*' 

form  of  narrative  employed  by  the  sacred  writars  li- 

and  inculcate  spiritual  truth.     This  portion  of  Scriptare  is 

allegorical  or  a  parabolical   representation  of  the  beginning 

monil  evil  in  human  nature. 
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nterpreted  in  harmony  with  its  figarative  style,  the  account 

&iua  neitbor  irrational  doctriao  nor  nnhistoric  fact,     luas- 

h  as  the  doctrine  of  a  peraoaal  deril  does  not  belong  to 
ism,  and  does  not  appear  in  the  Old  Testament  before  the 
of  the  Exile,  (he  best  interpreters  of  Genesis  do  not  hold  that 
story  of  the  Fall  teaches  the  primeval  personality  of  evil. 
le  story  apparently  presappoaes  an  ungodly  principle  which 
already  entered  the  world,"  says  Oehler,  "bu^.  does  not  give 
further  account  of  it."    Inasmncb,  too,  as  the  serpent  was 

I,  from  prehistoric  times  throughout  tlie  Eact,  aa  an  emblem 
evil   principle  ia  the  world,  a  true   in*.erpr:tation  of  the 

raut  docs  not  require  us  to  believe  in  the  actual  appearance 
tempting  serpent. 

While  Paul  asea  the  familiar  form  of  Genesis  in  introdacing 
doctrine  of  Atonement,  and,  in  that  Eense,  connects  it  with 
fall  of  Adam,  the  Apostle  really  connects  the  di  jtrine  with 
entrance  of  sin  as  a  moral  fact  into  bam.aQ  nature.     Goase- 

ntly  we  are  not  required  by  anything  in  Scripture  "  to  recon- 
ricarions  punishment  with  our  sense  of  justice,"  because  the 
r  Testament  writen    nowhere  represent  God  as  punishing 

riat  for  the  sins  of  moo.    Tliey  simply  represent  Christ  as,  in 

ing  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Father,  effecting  the  recon- 
tion  of  man  to  God. 

Ueither  Canon  Bonney,  whose  words  have  been  so  strangely 
nor  the  editor  of  Lux  Mundif  whose  views  have  not  been 

■ly  represented,  needs  anyone  to  hold  a  brief  for  him  ;  but  when, 
rriug  to  certain  mythical  or  traditional  materials  out  of  which 
latter  writer  admits  that  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 

re  developed.  Dr.  Smith  says,  "  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  myths 
in  any  sense  be  inspired,  or  why,  if  the  records  are  in  any 

le  inspired,  the  Church  should  not  bo  able  to  insist  on  their 
;orioal  character,"  he  must  know  that  the  writer  in  question 
not  assume  that  myths  are  inspired.     He  simply  regards 

^itional  narratives,  such  as  those  presented  in  the  earlier  chap 
of  Genesis,  as  containing  "  great  inspirations  about  the  ori- 
of  all  things — the  nature  of  sin,  the  judgment  of  God  on  sin, 
the  alienation  among  men  which  follows  their  alienation 

m  God," — inspirations  "conveyed  to  us  in  that  form  of  myth 
llegorical  picture,  which  is  the  earliest  mode  in  which  the 

nd  of  man  apprehended  truth." 
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moral,  historical,  or  theological,  tliat  re&lly  exist ;  bat  it  eees  a 
way  bj  which,  iu  every  instatice,  the  difficulty  may  be  explained 
in  iiarmony  with  the  cluima  of  Scriptnre,  as  well  as  with  the 
claims  of  reason. 

The  following  analysis  will  let  the  reader  see  how  onfair  to 
the  Ilebniw  Scriptares  Dr.  Smith  has  been. 

1.  He  criticizes  the  unhistoric  character  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment record.  Speaking  of  the  mythical  or  traditional  features 
of  the  BubJL'ct-matter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  he  says :  "  The 
history  of  every  nation  begins  with  myth.  A  primeval  tribe 
kieps  no  record,  and  a  nution  in  its  maturity  has  no  more  recol- 
:tion  of  what  happened  in  its  infancy  than  a  man  of  what  hap- 
iaed  to  him  in  hia  cradle." 

This  statement  is  nnqiiestiouably  true,  but  its  implication  is 
lisleadlug.     A  myth  is  not  a  falsehood,  much  less  an  imposture, 
is  a  presentation  of  truth  in  Hctitious  or  rather  tropical  form, 
the  editor  of  Lux  Mundi  Bays  : 

*'  It  is  a  product  of  mental  activity,  as  inBtructive  and  rich  as  any  later 
lact,  but  its  characteristic  is  that  it  is  not  yet  distinguished  into  history, 
I  poetry,  and  philosophy.  It  is  all  of  these  in  the  germ,  as  dream  and 
aation,  and  thought  and  experience,  are  fused  in  the  mental  furniture 
1  child'*  ruind." 

The  narratives  of  Genesis,  however,  cannot  properly  be  called 
Ijtba.  The  earlier  ones  express  the  world's  best  traditional 
inceptions,  at  the  time  when  they  were  compiled,  respecting 
the  origins  of  things ;  and  they  embody,  in  tropical  form,  not 
only  important  historic  facts  but  also  great  moral  and  religious 
truths.  Owing  to  their  age  and  character,  though,  it  shoald  not 
b«  claimed  for  either  the  earlier  or  the  later  narratives  of  the 
Pentateuch  that  they  furnish  a  perfect  modem  scientific  eth- 
nology, clironology,  cosmogony,  or  synopsis  of  history,  although 
from  them  each  of  these  subjects  may  have  derived  important 
aid. 

Canon  Bonney's  admission,  therefore,  that  "  the  increase  of 
•oieD'i fie  knowledge  has  deprived  parts  of  the  earlier  books  of 
llie  Bible  of  the  historical  value  which  was  generally  attributed 
to  them  by  our  forefathers,"  is  one  which  does  not  at  all  involve 
the  essayist's  conclusions.  Oar  forefathers  thought  that  the 
»t  part  of  Oeuesis  was  the  oldest  piece  of  literature  in  exist- 
ice;  but  tbo  recent  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
haa  rovealed  another  still   more  ancient    literature,  one  which 
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gives  as  an   AssyriHti  accoanc  of  the  Creation,  tbe  Kail. 
Flood,  and  the  Tower  of  Babel,  in  a  form   tJiat  is  ehovvn  bj  i 
mythological  aud  polytheistic  f<!atar&s  to  be  much  older  thimt 
Biblical  account,  the  latter  being  a  purified  and  epiritualizud  i 
monotheized  version  of  the  former. 

Christian  acholars  have  recogtiized  for  a  long  time  that  tb 
ethnological  statements  of  ihe  book  of  Geue«ia  are  imperfect.  JQ!t 
as  tliey  have  recognized  that  the  genealogical  tables  of  tlieEvafl 
gelists  are  incomplete  ;  bat  they  do  not  claim  that  such  matte 
were  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thoy  also  recognize  that 
stories  of  tlie  Flood  and  Towor  of  Babel,  thodgh  hav' 
torical  bfisis,  are  characterized  by  a  manner  of  expres- 
mugt  be  interpreted  according  to  the  habit  of  Oriental  «i><!«'' 
and  that  they  contain  traditional  elements  which  are  i 
all  Bach  ancient  accounts.  But  thia  latter  fact  doe- 
the  value  of  either  story  as  a  primitive  means  of  imparting  i 
ligions  inatriiction. 

When  Dr.  Smith,  therefore,  complains  in  the  language  of  th* 
editor  of  Liix  Mundi  thai  ^'  the  Chnrch  cannot  insist  uponths 
historical  character  of  the  earliest  records  of  the  ancient  CbDrcl 
in  detail,  as  she  can  on  the  historical  character  of  the  GospelK 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  it  is  suflicient  to  reply  that  the  Cht 
does  not  insist  upon   the  perfect  historicity  of  those  aocie^ 
narratives  which  are  known  to  contain  traditionul  olomeats.  toi 
which  are  also  known  to  have  been  compiled  long  after 
recorded  are  said  to  have  taken  place.     She  frankly  in 
previons  to  the  time  at  which  Abraham  is  believed  to  have  emi- 
grated with  his  family  into  Palestine,  we  cannot  detcn 
certainty  much  of  the  history  or  the  chronology  pei 
the  primeval  and  patriarchal  ages,  because  so  little  of  tbeearij 
record  can  be  definitely  trace<I  to  a  period  at  all  approaching  tb« 
events. 

2.  lie  criticises  the  unscientific  character  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment teaching.     After  mentioning  several  times  the  cna<]p  '•"'i- 
ceptions  of  the   Mosaic  cosmogony,  he  says,  "The  Old  T  ■  ' 
ment  is  altogether  geocentric,  and  not  merely  in  the  pbenomoQ 
sense." 

That  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  represents  the  earth  and  not 
sun  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  ia  a  fact  familiar  to  tho  mO 
superficial  reader  of  the  Bible  ;  but  uo  riir-miuili-d  person 
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of  blaming  Mosds  for  this  geocentrio  vieiir,  mnch  less  of  holding 
him  responsible  for  it.  Up  to  a  few  centuries  ago,  the  whole 
world  held  substantially  the  same  view.  Like  every  other 
Scripture  writer,  the  compiler  of  the  book  of  Genesis  shared  the 
scientific  conceptions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  wrote  in 
harmony  with  the  ideas  which  then  prevailed.  Moreover,  he  does 
not  profess  to  s^ivo  us  a  miraculons  history  of  creation,  nor  does 
the  Church  claim  that  he  anticipated  in  any  way  the  resnlts  of 
modern  discovery. 

Sapposing  the  story  of  creation  to  be  a  miracnlonaly  revealed 
account  of  the  origin  of  all  created  objects,  theologians  once  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  universe  was  constructed  piece  by  piece, 
that  the  first  man  was  made  directly  from  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
that  the  first  woman  was  bnilt  out  of  a  rib  taken  from  his  side, 
and  that  the  world  was  formed  in  six  days  of  twenty-four  hours 
each.  They  now  recognize,  however,  that  some  features  of  the 
Btory  are  not  to  be  treated  literally,  but  tropically  ;  and  they  also 
recognize  that  the  aim  of  the  writer  was  not  to  explain  how  any- 
thing actually  came  into  being,  or  to  tell  how  long  the  process  of 
creation  lasted,  much  less  to  give  a  complete  history  of  our  planet 
from  the  beginning,  but  rather  to  show  that  everything  owes  its 
existence  to  the  creative  energy  of  God,  and  to  describe  the  divine 
adaptation  of  the  earth  to  be  the  abode  of  creatures  such  as  can 
■Qbsist  upon  it. 

Hence  Christian  scholars  do  not  ''play  fast  and  loose  either 
Ith  words  or  with  science,"  in  order  to  bring  the  story  of  crea- 
n  "into  harmony  with  what  we  have  learned  from  geology." 
ey  simply  take  the  story  for  what  it  is,  namely,  a  popular 
'rcsentation  of  the  more  striking  phenomena  of  creation  for  the 
Be  of  teaching,  not  science  or  philosophy,  in  the  technical 
of  these  terms,  but  moral  and  religions  trnth.  In  broad 
lline,  they  recognize  that  there  is  a  substantial  agreement  be- 
*^een  the  narrative  in  Genesis  and  the  teaching  of  science;  and 
^^>«t  is  all  we  should  expect,  as  well  as  all  the  Scripture,  prop- 
**"!/  expounded,  leads  us  to  expect. 

But,  while  the  general  order  of  Genesis  is  such  as  physical 

^'ience  now  accepts,  judicious  teachers  do  not  maintain  that  the 

'Vrative  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  is  perfect  geology.     On 

e  contrary,  they  perceive  that  the  writer's  description  of  the 

Qirit's  operations  as  so  many  creative  acts,  occupying  so  many 
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solar  days,  thongb  bsving  m  general  foandation  in  niiiun%  me 
represents  an  orderly  progress  in  the  work  of  cre«tion.  Insti 
of  claiming,  therefore,  that  the  story  of  creation  coincidcis  in  i 
respects  with  the  results  which  physical  investigation  has  i 
closed,  snch  teachers,  recognizing  the  popular  and  pictnres^ 
character  of  the  account,  do  not  attempt  to  correlate  Oeuf 
and  geology  day  by  day. 

Sin^e  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  teaches  neither  geology  noi 
olironology,  there  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  docti 
of  evolution  that  the  world  was  formed  by  a  gradn:U  proce 
development  in  harmony  with  natural  laws,  or  with  the  decl 
tion  of  geology  that  animal  life  existed  for  ages  beforr 
race  appeared.    That  all  created  things  are  dae  todivir 
and  that  spiritual  death,  or  separation  from  God,  U  the  oatco 
of  human  disobedience — these  are  two  fundamental  f»ot«  whl 
the  story  of  creation  tenches,  and  which  the  (C"?tiniri7ir  o|_ 
rocks  does  not  gainsay. 

Thus   Christian   geologists  are  not  driveri    m  mv  •mi 
shifts  to  which  Professor  iSinith  remembers  that  Dr.  Bucklii 
"was  driven  in  his  efforts  to  reconcile  the  fact«  of  his  scicl 
with  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  the  literal  truth  of  which  be 
not  venture  to  impugn."     No  competent  instructor  now  fir 
anything  in  the  story  of  ctentiou  to  impugn,  since,  ' 
spejiking,  the  acconut  is  neither  scientilic  nor  unscii;;., .,.,., 
nonsciontific.     The  book  of  Genesis  gives  ns  no  theory,  in 
modcru  use  of  the  term,  either  of  the  procoss  of  i^reation  orj 
the  origin  of  the  world  ;  it  merely  connects  God  with  creation) 
an  order  foanded  upon  the  best  conceptions  of  nature  to  wbl 
the  mind  of  man  had  then  attained. 

3.  He  criticises  the  imperfect  character  of  the  Old  Teatan 
morality,     deferring  to  a  weak  as  well  as  an  anwise  dcfcnoe,! 
the  editor  of  Lux  Afundi,  ol  the  most  etartling  >■'    V  Tj 

imprecatory  psalms,  he  says,  "This  ia  the  way  in  . 
been  led  by  our  traditional  belief  iu  tbo  iuspimtion  of  the  01^ 
Testament  to  play  fjist  and  loose  witli  our  andorstaDdingB  and 
with  our  moral  sense." 

*  The  best  expositors  do  not,  in  their  interpretation  of  tbel 
vengeful  impreciitions  of  the  Old  Testament,  play  fast  and 
either  with  nnderstanding  or  with   moral   sense.     While 
perceive  that,  in  the  majority  of  viadictivo  passages,  tbo  i 
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)T  tbe  psalmist,  aa  the  case  may  be,  zealous  for  the  honor  of 
ehovah,  so  ideotifies  biniBelf  with  God  that  he  regards  God's 
iBemies  as  his  enemies,  and  hates  them  simply  because,  being 
ril,  thej  are  enemies  of  good,  they  frankly  admit  with  Dr.  Moll, 
1  Lange's  Bibleioorh,  that  Psalm  cix.  displays  a  spirit  '*  which  is 
ot  free  from  carnal  passion." 

The  true  explanation  of  the  revengefal  spirit  here  displayed 
\  fonnd  in  the  difference  between  the  view-point  of  the  law  and 
ihe  view-point  of  the  Gospel — a  difference  indicated  by  our 
jord's  rebuke  to  his  disciples  for  manifesting  the  zeal  of  Elijah, 
hen  they  desired  him  to  imitate  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament 
ispensation  by  commanding  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the 
nbabitants  of  a  hostile  village.  Owing  to  tbe  incomplete  devel- 
pmcnt  of  spiritual  ideas  under  the  old  dispensation,  men's  con- 
leptions  of  morality  were  necessarily  imperfect.  Hence  the  Old 
Testament  characters  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  speak 
,nd  act  according  to  the  exalted  standard  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
fount. 

But  is  inspiration  compatible  with  imperfect  morality  ?  Cer- 
ainly  ;  because,  if  a  man  honestly  conforms  totiie  highest  moral 
iandard  of  his  time,  he  is  a  truly  moral  man.  That  inspiration 
s  compatible  with  immorality  no  rational  teaclier  maintains; 
»nt  that  inspiration  is  compatible  with  imperfect  or  crude 
Qorality  may  be  consistently  maintained,  because,  >ia  Dr.  Bruce 
»y8,  "  Crude  morality  is  compatible  with  a  good  conscience." 
Such  examples  of  cruelty  and  treachery,  therefore,  as  those 
which  Dr.  Smith  refers,  those  which  he  considers  "  responsible 
no  small  degree  for  murderous  persecutions,  and  for  the  extir- 
)alion  or  oppression  of  heathen  races,"  were  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  vindictive  spirit,  as  well  as  with  the  crude  morality,  of 
Old  Testament  times.  Such  deeds  of  violence  could,  doubtless, 
lave  been  justified  by  the  persons  who  committed  them,  in  har- 
mony with  the  highest  moral  standards  which  then  existed  ;  but  a 
ivise  apologist  does  not  think  of  defending  them.  He  simply  claims 
;bat  they  should  be  judged,  not  according  to  the  complete  stato- 
tnents  of  Christian  ethics,  but  by  the  crude  conceptions  of  the 
l^ge  in  which  they  occurred. 

4.  He  criticises  the  inhuman  character  of  the  Old  Testament 

re.     Commenting  on  the  cruelties  connected  with  the  set- 

leot  of  Palestine,  and  complaining  of  the  inconsistent  replies 
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which  foolieb  apologists  hare  made  to  tl  -tioda  mi- 

humanity  against  the  slaatrhter  of  the  Cu  -,  he  sajs, 

are  in  no  way  bonnd  to  believe  that  God  so  identified  iiimwlt 
with  a  favored  tribe  as  to  licenso  it  to  invade  a  number  nf  other 
tribes  whiuh  bad  done  it  no  wrong,  to  slaughter  them  and  Ukt 
possession  of  their  land." 

True  apologists  do  not  attempt  to  justify  the  batcheri«d  lod 
barbarities  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  wars,  or  to  mainUiin  tb«t 
Israel  bad  a  legal  right  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  They  iv 
claim  that,  in  conquering  the  country,  the  Israelites  diU  >.^- 
recover  their  own,  nor  hold  that,  having  been  driven  by  foiM 
from  Egypt,  they  had  a  right  to  help  themselves  to  a  liom« 
where  they  could  find  it,  by  patting  all  the  existing  inhabitAnU 
to  the  sword,  nor  do  they  fall  back  upon  the  simple  command  d 
God,  justifying  it  on  the  ground  that  the  Canaanites  were  idol- 
worshippers  and  consequently  ignorant  of  the  true  God.  Thcj 
believa  it  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  Providence  that  the  Isnel* 
itea  should  possess  Canaan,  just  as  they  believe  it  to  have  been 
his  purpose  that  the  Puritans  should  possess  New  England  ;  bat 
they  do  not  consider  Providence  responsible  for  the  inhnmno- 
ities  either  of  Israelites  or  of  Christians. 

Instead  of  holdiug  that  "  God  so  identified  himself  with  • 
favored  tribe  as  to  license  it  to  invade  a  number  of  other  tribu 
which  had  done  it  no  wrong,  to  slaughter  them  and  take  post^ 
sion  of  their  land,"  modern  apologists  hold  that  the  Ilebrc* 
leaders  so  identified  themselves  with  Jehovah  that  they  regardful 
anything  done  in  his  name  as  a  divine  design.  The  explanation  of 
this  fact  is  very  simple.  The  Israelites  were  not  a  philosophic, 
but  a  religious,  people.  Unaccustomed  to  philosophical  sjhi  : 
tioQ,  but  impressed  with  physical  ])henomena  aa  manifosluii 
of  the  Deity,  they  beheld  God  everywhere  and  traced  his  hand  ii 
everything  Connecting  everything  directly  with  God,  the  Oli 
Testiiment  writers  did  not  duly  discriminate  between  u  natorat 
consequence  and  a  divine  design.  As  Bishop  Perowne  sajn. 
"The  Biblical  writers  drew  no  sharp,  accurate  lirn 
events  as  the  consequence  of  the  divine  order  and  evoi 
lowing  from  the  divine  purpose.  To  them  all  was  ordained  Bsd 
designed  of  God." 

Hence  the  Israelites  saw  no  place  for  chance  or  accidrnt 
creation.     Believing  that  everything  was  of  God>  they  natnrsllj 
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Blieved  that  everything  waa  designed  of  him-     All  those  expres- 

JUloDB,  therefore,  which  represent  him  as  prompting  men  either  to 

He  orael  or  to  do  eril  shonld  be  interpreted  as  Hebrew  forms  of 

Hkeech  that  originated  in  a  Semitic  mode  ot  thought.     Thna  the 

pKursher  featares  of  the  Old  Testament  are  capable  of  a  rational 

explanation,  and,  in  this  sense,  of  a  sufficient  vindication.     In 

their  conquest  of  Canaan,  the  Israelites  adopted  the  methods  of 

warfare  that  were  characteristic  of  their  age  ;  and,  impelled  by  a 

religious  motive,  they  dealt  with  their  captives  in  sach  a  way 

as  they  beliered  would,  in  the  circumstances,  promote  the  purest 

worship  of  Jehovah  and  the  higlieat  welfare  of  liis  people. 

5.  He  criticises  the  irrational  character  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment sacrifice.  Discussing  the  leading  fcatnres  of  Ilebrew  law, 
he  comes  at  length  to  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  Israelites  ; 

Bpd,  though  he  remarks  the  absence  from  the  Mosaic  ritual  of 
^uman  sacrifice,  which  was  practised  even  by  the  polished  Athe- 
nians, he  takes  occasion  to  say  that  ''all  sjicrifice  is  irrational." 

Many  of  the  heathen  conceptions  of  sacrifice  were,  doubtless, 
irrational  ;  but  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  present  a 
marked  contrast  to  those  of  the  heathen,  and  express  the  deepest 
pligious  instincts  of  the  human  heart.  In  its  devouter  moods, 
least,  the  soul  of  man  is  drawn  by  a  sort  of  natural  impulse  to 
Kpre88  in  deeds,  as  well  as  in  words,  its  obligation  of  indebted- 
DBS  to  God.  That  inward  prompting  which  impels  a  man  to 
fer  prayer  or  praise  impels  him  also  to  offer  sacrifice  of  some 
iud,  either  outwiird  or  inward  or  both.  The  same  instinct  that 
ids  him  to  perform  acts  of  devotion  leads  him,  according  to  his 
education  and  development,  to  perform  acts  of  service  or  sacri- 

tje.  Strictly  speaking,  even  propitiatory  sacrifices  are  merely 
mbols  of  reconciliation  and  communion  between  man  and  God. 
In  an  uncuiti rated  and  andeveloped  state,  man  endeavors  to 
establish  a  relation  of  reconciliation  and  commnnion  between 
himself  and  his  Maker  by  giving  to  the  Deity  a  portion  of  what 
the  Deity  has  given  to  him;  in  a  more  cultivated  and  developed 
state,  man  endeavors  to  establish  this  relation  of  harmony  by  con- 
secrating himself  and  bis  substance  to  God.  Thus  in  prin- 
ciple, sacrifice  is  simply  the  putting  of  a  part  of  oneself,  so  to 
apeak,  into  that  which  one  devotes  to  Qod;  and  such  an  act  can 
sely  be  regarded  as  irrational. 

6.  lie   criticises  the  anthropomorphic  character  of  the  Old 
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Testament  language.     A]ln<ling  to  an  erent  ^  a  M«u 

which  ropresents  Jehorah  as  appoxriug  to  Al;:. ^.A  as  bMQ 

entertained  by  the  patriarch,  he  asks.  "  Why  Bhould  wo  fon 
oarselvea  to  belioTe  that  the  Being  who  fills  eternity  and  infinitf 
became  the  guest  of  a  Hebrew  sheik?" 

Dr.  Smith  asks  this  qneatioQ  as  thongh  modero  scholars  in* 
terpreted  the  anthropomorphic   language  of   Scriptnr 
whereaa  he  knows  that  they  regard  all  those  etpresi': 
seem  to  ascribe  to  God  the  possession  of  bodily  parts  and  or. 
snch  as  hands  and  feet,  eyes  and  ears,  month  and  noje,  ^i 
as  symbolic.    The  application  to  God.  in  a  figurative  w->  , 
terms  which  properly  relate  to  human  beings,  is  as  reasonable. 
however,  as  it   is  natural.      lu   the  sphere  of    represent-'''" 
thonglit,  no  religion  can  dispense  entirely  with  antbropomu. 
expressions.     In  accordance  with  our   mental  constitution,  di- 
vine truths  can  be  neither  conceived  by  ns  nor  conveyed  to 
without  the  employment  of  such  Ggnrativ^e  language. 

When  the  essayist,  therefore,  asks,  *•  Why  should  we  force" 
ourselves  to  believe  that  the  Being  who  filU  eternity  and  inlinitj 
became  the  gaest  of  a  Hebrew  sheik  ?  "  he  is  well  aware  not  on 
that  the  Old  Testament  teaches  the  spirituality  of  Ood.  but  all 
that  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  to  which  he  here  rcfi^r 
contains  an  acconnt  belonging  to  a  time  when  it  was  generally 
believed  that  men  sometimes  entertained  angels  and  even  po<ls. 
and  that  consequently  the  acconnt  is  to  be  explained  as  an  autiiro- 
pomorphic  representation  of  an  ancient  manifestation  of  tlic 
divine  presence.  Hence,  we  are  not  to  infer  from  the  langna^'c 
that  the  Di'ity  really  exists  in  the  shape  of  a  nmu,  or  thiit  in' 
actually  appeared  to  Abraham  with  a  human  body,  and  walked 
and  talked  and  ate  with  the  old  patriarch ! 

7.  He  criticises  the  partial  character  of  the  Old  Testament 
covenant.     Repreaen'ing  the  Deity  as  having  "  entered  into  i 
covenant  with  the  sheik's  tribe,''  as  he  calls  the  desccndonU 
Abraham,  "  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race," 
asks,  "Can  we  imagine  the  author  of  the  nniverse  limiting 
providential  regard  and  his  commnniciition  of  vital  trnth  t,q 
creatures  by  tribal  lines  ?" 

Here  is  a  three-fold  misconception,  in  thi;  tirsl     !  i 

ing  to  the  record  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  coven;: 
with  Abraham  was  not  made  to  the  exclusion  of  any  race,  l>ui 
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^ther  to  the  inclnsion  of  erery  race.     "  In  thoe,"  or,  "in  thy 

,"  the  record  reads,  "  shall  all  the  families  (nations)  of  the 

be  blessed."    Tlie  gracions  divine  pnrpose  of  revelation 

redemption,  which  is  expressed  in  so  many  Old  Testament 

.ges,  though  it  has  a  primary. reference  to  Israel,  may  be 

own  to  have  an  ultimate  reference  to  mankind.    As  set  forth 

Scriptnre,  the  election  of  the  Israelites  was  simply  a  condi- 

ional  choice  of  a  certain  people,  on  accoont  of  a  special  fitness 

■or  a  certain  work. 

In  the  second  place,  instead  of  teaching  that  God  limits  the 
anifestation  of  his  providential  regard  to  men  by  tribal  lines, 
lO  Old  Testament  teaclies  a  divine  superintendence  that  extends 
all  men,  so  that  they  all  arc  sharers  alike  in  the  care  of 
vidence.  The  author  of  Psalm  Ixv.,  for  instance,  represents 
od  as  the  hearer  of  prayer,  to  whom  all  flesh  may  come  ;  and 
1  tlio  prophet  Amos  (ix.,  7)  represents  him  na  having  granted  the 
^ft»me  providential  guidance  to  the  Syrians  and  the  Philistines 
^Hiat  was  granted  to  the  Hebrews. 

^f  In  the  third  place,  instead  of  teaching  that  Qod  limits  the 
'  communication  of  his  vital  truth  to  men  by  tribal  lines,  the 
cient  Scriptures  teach  that,  while  the  heathen  had  some  true 
owledge  of  God,  relatively  it  was  not  so  largo  as  that  which 
ael  possessed.  The  whole  tenor  of  Old  Testament  teaching  is 
at,  so  far  as  its  relation  to  him  will  permit,  God  docs  as  much, 
bis  protecting  Providence,  and  by  his  revealing  Spirit,  for 
one  nation  as  he  does  for  another. 

8,  He  criticises  the  tribal  character  of   the  Old  Testament 
igion.   Describing  the  Hebrew  religion  as  a  tribal  monotheism, 
although,  as  he  admits,  a  tribal  monotheism  of  an  eminently  pure 
and  exalted  type,  he  asserts  that   "higher  than  to  tribal  mono- 
theism it  did  not  rise." 

This  assertion  is  singularly  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  religion  of  Israel  started  as  a  tribal  mo- 
notheism, but  it  rose  to  an  ethical  monotheism.  That  is  to  say, 
the  idea  of  a  tribal  Deity,  who  had  a  special  relation  to  a  single 
people,  developed  into  the  idea  of  an  absolute  Deity,  who  has 
moral  relations  with  every  people.  In  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets,  there  is  a  manifest  advance  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
Pentateuch  respecting  the  doctrine  of  God.  Many  passages 
might  be  quoted  to  show  that  Israelitism,  which  commenced  a«a 
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national  religion,  restricted  in  some  measare  to  a  single  natii 
devoloped,  with  the  progress  of  revelation,  into  a  nnivBtBal 
ligion,  which  knows  no  national  limitations,  beoanse  it  rectf 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  the  ei 
the  earth.     Nehemiab  ix.,  6,  is  particularly  fall  and  complete. 

Continuing  his  description  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  Dr.  Smitli 
says,  "  It  advanced  uo  further  than  to  the  belief  that  its  god  Ttt 
supreme  in  power  as  well  as  in  character  to  all  other  gods,  and 
thus  Lord  of  the  whole  eurth."    This  statement  is  com 
by  the  erplicit  declarations  of  the  prophets,  who,  from  ^  ^ 
of  Israel  onward,  proclaim  not  only  the  nothingness  of  idols,  bot 
also  the  absoIutenesB  of  God.     The  canonical  prophets  declan) 
emphatically  that  the  gods  of  the  heathen  are  "  no  gods,  but  thv 
work  of  men's  hands";   "dumb  idols."  which  cannot  inOTe, 
mnch  less  speak  and  help.     With  an  equal  emphasis  thoy  declare 
not  simply  that  there  ia  no  god  among  the  nations  like  Jehovah, 
bnt  that  there  ia  no  god  anywhere  except  him.     Henoe  tli«r 
represent  him  as  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  not  becanaebeii 
superior  in  power  and  character  to  all  other  guda,  but  bocanse  all 
other  gods  are  nothing,  and  he  is  Ood  alone. 

To  this  other  assertion  that  the  Jew,  hampered  by  lingering 
tribalism,  was  unable  to  "form  a  conception  of   the  universality 
and  majesty  of  the  moral   law   such  as  wo  find  in  Plato  or  in 
Cicero,"  one  need  simply  reply  that  Israel's  specialty  was  not 
philosophy,  but  religion.     Iler  representative  writers  were  re-- 
ligions  teachers,  most  of  whom  lived  and  wrote  before  the  tini« 
when  philosophical  speculation  began  to  take  definite  shape  ia 
the  scientific  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Henoe  we  should  not 
look  in  the  Old  Testament  for  abstract  statements  of  roasooi 
truth,  but  for  practical  statements  of  moral  and  religions  truth. 
If,  however,  the  Jew  could  not  form  a  conception  of  the  moral Uw 
as  high  and  broad  as  Plato  and  Cicero  could,  be  did  form  a  cod-  ■ 
ccption  of  the  moral  Lawgiver  as  pure  and  exalted  a^  they  did;  ^ 
and,  if  his  statements  of  moral   truth  were  not  as  scientific  sx 
theirs,  his  ideas  of  moral  duty  were  as  adequate.     His  inflaeoce, 
too,  on  moral  life  and  character  was  vastly  greater  than  that  o( 
either  the  Boman  or  the  Greek. 

9.  He  criticises  the  inadequate  character  of  the  Old  Tesi 
ment  idea  of  miracle.  After  making  frequent  allusions  to  tl 
miraculons  events  recorded  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  ht 
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shigles  out  "  the  strange  ejiisode  of  Balaam  and  his  colloquy  with 
his  as3,''  and  comments  on  "  the  stopping  of  the  san  and  moon 
that  Israel  might  have  time  for  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  of  his 
enemies." 

The  story  of  Balaam  Is  a  traditional  account  of  an  ancient 
angelic  appearance,  belonging  to  a  time  when  the  idea  of  animals 
talking  with  men  was  practically  nniversal,  and  is  to  be   inter- 

(;eted  in  harmony  with  that  fact.  The  acconnt  of  the  sun  and 
^n  standing  still  also  belongs  to  a  time  when  men  had  no 
rictly  scientific  conception  either  of  the  nature  of  a  miracle  or 
of  the  coutilitution  of  the  universe,  so  that  physical  phenomena 
which  would  now  be  called  extraordinary  would  then  be  consid- 
ered miraculous.  The  citation  from  the  book  of  Jasher,  to  which 
Dr.  Smith  refers,  is  part  of  an  ancient  Hebrew  poem,  which 
must  be  interpreted  as  Oriental  poetry.  Uence.  consistently 
with  the  character  of  the  acconnt,  the  best  modern  expositors 
regard  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  it  describes  as  a  prolonga- 
tion of  thedaylightby  the  ordinary  laws  of  atmospheric  refraction. 
10.  He  criticises  the  undeveloped  character  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament conception  of  immortality.  "Of  a  belief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,"  ho  says,  '*  no  evidence  can  be  found  in  the 
Old  Testament." 

This  iissertion  is  both  ambiguous  and  incorrect.  Immor- 
Ity,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  ia  a  New  Testament  doc- 
le.  It  was  Christ,  the  AposLle  declares,  who  "  brought  life 
aud  incorruption  to  light  through  the  gospel."  But,  while  its 
teaching  on  the  subject  is  rague  and  indefinite,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment does  contain  evidence  of  a  belief  in  a  future  state  of  being. 
The  Hebrew  Sheol,  like  the  Greek  Hades,  represents,  it  is  true, 
a  shadowy  abode  of  the  dead  ;  but  neither  the  Hebrews  nor  the 
Greeks  supposed  that  death  was  the  end  of  personal  existence,  or 
that  it  involved  the  loss  of  personal  identity.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
mont,  death  is  represented  as  a  sort  of  sleep,  out  of  which  the 
shades  of  the  departed  in  Sheol  coald  be  aroused  into  conscioaa- 
neas,  as  Isaiah  xiv.,  0-11,  plainly  shows.  The  continuetl  existence 
of  man  after  death  is  a  conception  that  goes  right  through  the 
ancient  Scriptures.  Even  the  book  of  Job,  whether  one  uses  the 
revised  or  the  nnrevised  version,  contains  the  germ  of  a  belief  in 
u  future  state  of  fellowship  with  God,  though  the  conception  is 
AOt  so  fully  developed,  perhaps,  as  it  is  in  Psalm  Ixxiii.j  24. 
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11.  lie  oriticisos  the  iiidefinite  character  of  the  Old  Tegu- 
ment prophecy  respecting  Chriat.  "  No  real  and  ajiecific  prwlie- 
tion  of  tlio  advent  of  Josua,  or  of  any  event  in  hia  life,"  he  myi, 
**  can  be  proiiuced  from  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament'' 

Thin  statement  is  incomplete,  and  its  implicatiou  is  ontraa 
It  implies  that  the  Old  Testament  contains  no  prophecies  cJ  ■ 
future  Messiah  which  were  properly  fultilled  in  tlie  KewTeiUj 
ment  Christ,  whereas,  from  the  time  of  Isaiah,  the  canooic 
prophets  put  forth  the  conception  of  au  ideal  Comi^  ~ 
they  represent  us  a  mler,  a  counsellor,  a  teacher,  ;ii  ri 

or  saviour,  all  of  which  represeiitationa  were  spiritnully  fo'lillo 
in  Jesns  of  Nazareth  ;  so  that  the  Evangelists  were  not  "simpla 
minded,"  as  Dr.  Smith  says,  but  seusible-minded,  when  tliej 
found  "  in  the  sacred  books  of  their  nation  progno!i>iicatioiia  i 
the  character  and  mission  of  Jesus,"  because  such  prognostic 
tioDs  or  foreshadowini^s  of  liim  really  occur  in  them.     A  nvtuti 
of  passages  set  Christ  forth  in  his  character,  in  hia  office,  aod  io 
his  work. 

It  is  not  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  regarded  as  a  sacred  lilerulnr 
however,  but  these  Scriptures  regarded  as  a  supernatural  revets 
tion,  which  renders  them,  in  the  estimation  of  the  essayist,  a  miili 
stone  to  Christianity.      "  The  time  has  surely  come,"  he  say* 
"when  as  a  supernatural  revelation  they  should  bo  f  niukJ y,  thougli 
reverently,  hud  aside."    Does  Dr.  Smith  not  know  that  thetiiii<| 
has  long  come  since  the  soundest  Cbristiau  teachers  taught  tha 
the  Old  Testament  is  not  a  revelation,  but  the  record  of  a  reveU 
tion?    These  Scriptures  are  now  acknowledged  by  all  sebolara 
be  the  record  of  a  revelation  which  was  received,  during  a  loni! 
period  of  time,  by  a  large  number  of  men  who  spoke  or  wrote  ofl 
religious  subjects,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  butj 
who  made  use  of  a  great  variety  of  materials,  traditional,  histori-j 
cal,  and  philosophical,  according  to  the  fullest  knowledge  U>el 
had,  and  the  soundest  judgment  they  possessed. 

Though  he  rejects  the  Hebrew  St-ripturesas  a  revelation  in  lb« 
obsolete  sense  which  no  modern  scholar  holds,  yet,  toward  iW 
conclusion  of  his  article,  he  grants  that  the  Old  Testament  m»yi| 
80  far  as  it  is  good,  be  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine.     "As' 
manifestation  of  the  Divine,"   he  savs,  "  the  Hebrew  book 
teaching  righteousness  and  purity,  may  have  their  place  in  on 
love  and  admiration  forever."    In   making  this  admiuioo, 
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Iowa   Babstaotially  the   very   thing  which   Chriatian  Bcholur- 
lip  maintains.     If  these  books  are  a  manifestation  of   God, 
\hej    most   not   only,   in  some  sense,   bo    an  inspired   litera- 
tare,  but  also,  in  some  degree,  contain  a  divine  revelation.     It 
this  divine  element  in  them  which  distinguishes  them  from 
all  other  ancient  writings. 

I  In  their  inner  spiritual  contents,  the  Hebrew  Scriptnres  are 
^n  organic  part  of  the  Christian  Scriptnres.  The  divine  ele- 
ment in  the  Old  Testament  was  the  spiritual  germ  from  which 
ilie  Gospel  evolved,  the  radi mental  teaching  oat  of  which  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  was  developed.  Instead  of  being  Christian- 
ity's millstone,  therefore,  the  Old  Testament  is  rather  Chris- 
tianity's fonndation-stone,  because  it  forms  the  spiritual  ground- 
work, BO  to  speak,  from  which  the  Christian  snperstracture 
rises,  or  ou  which  the  Christian  system  rests. 

George  Coclson  Workman. 


WESTERN    FEELING    TOWAUDS  THE    EAST. 

BY  BEKATOB  WILLIAX  YIMOENT  XhVKS,    OF   KRBRASKl. 


"  The  time  may  come,  therefore — though  hesTan  grant  it  oUtcrtrlK— 
when  the  bustling,  ambitious,  indepeadent  West  will  see  that  ita  htghait 
development  depends  upon  the  mnnagemeut  of  its  own  a£falr«.    ToaNtt 
■uch  a  catastrophe  there  moat  be  a  broader,  warmer  sy-mpathf  th»Q  i 
exists;  a  more  iatenae  splrik  of  patriotism  must  be  inculcated,,  and.  Abo* 
all,  there  must  be  an  anstinted  and  undying,  a  genuLne  and  aniveml,  prid 
in  the  greatness  and  glory  of  an  nsdi\'ided  republic."— JBimry  LUeht 
We^,  in  April  number  o/NoBTH  Amsbicax  Bbyibw. 

I  HAVB  boon  asked  to  contribute  a  brief  paper  in  the  nature 
of  a  reply  to  Mr.  West's  article,  from  which  the  above  quotatioD 
is  taken,  and  especially  to  discuss  the  "  dissatisfaction  of  the 
West  with  the  East,  showing  what  justiGcation  there  is  for  such 
a  feeling." 

I  fully  realize  that  this  is  a  delicate  subject  on  which  to  write, 
that  it  is  nnpluasant  to  note  the  existence  of  dissatisfuctiou  amon^ 
the  people  of  one  section  of  the  country  with  tlioso  of  anotbei; 
and  that  whoever  attempts  to  do  so,  however  impartial 
Bcrvative  ho  may  be  in  what  he  may  say,  will  subject  ii.  i^ 
more  or  less  unpleasant  criticism  and  be  misunderstood. |^I  ala 
think  the  question  is  not  stated  with  absolute  accurjK-y,  for  I 
lieve  there  is  fully  us  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  people  of  till 
East  with  the  West  aa  there  is  among  those  of  tho  Wost  with 
East,  and  that  there  is  as  much  cause  for  asking  for  the  juatifj 
ing  reasons  therefor  as  there  is  in  calling  for  reasons  that  ju^ti 
Western  dissatisfactiom] 

That  some  dissatisfaction  exists  in  the  West  with  tho  Easter 
people,  no  one  familiar  with  the  truth  will  deny.  It  cannot 
Baid,  however,  to  be  general,  nor  docs  it  affect  all  classee,  bat  I 
does  affect  a  portion  of  tho  people. 

I  was  born  in  the  Wi-st,  and  forty  years  of  my  life  havo 
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ipent  on  the  sanset  side  of  the  Mississippi.  I  have,  withia  that 
ime,  witnessed  that  section  of  oar  country  in  the  various  stages 
its  development.  As  a  boy  I  was  familiar  with  it  when  it  was 
ihabited  by  the  buffalo  and  other  animals  indigenous  to  the  lat- 
itude. I  saw  them  driven  from  tlicir  homes  and  civilization  take 
their  places.  I  bare  seen  powerful  bands  of  Indians  in  the  prac- 
ical  control  of  the  country^  driven,  by  force  of  white  settlement 
ind  the  civilization  that  followed,  further  westward,  until  they 
re  now  mere  remnants  of  a  once  mighty  people,  living  on  the 
bounty  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  government,  and  many 
jf  them  begging  from  door  to  door.  I  have  therefore  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  growth  and  settlement  of  the  West 
id  the  formation  of  Western  sentiment,  while  candor  requires 
le  to  say  that  I  have  not  had  an  equal  opportunity  of  noting  the 
growth  of  Eastern  sentiment,  although  I  am  familiar  with  it  to 
>me  extent. 

My  experience  in  public  life,  and  the  Icnowledge  I  have  gained 

by  mingling  somewhat  extensively  with  my  kind,  have  convinced 

IB  that  the  dissatisfactiou  is  reciprocal,  and  that  the  Eastern 

Bople  do  not  feel  as  friendly  to  the  West  and  to  Western  develop- 

lent  as  they  should.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  a 

time,  not  many  years  ago,  either,  when  every  Western  man  spoke 

of  his  birthplace  as  in  an  Eastern  State,  and  when  it  might  be 

truthfully  said  that  he  was,  to  all  inteuta  and  purposes,  Eafitem^ 

id  full  of  Eastern  thought,  energy,  method,  and  sympathies. 

(ut  as  those  men  passed  from  the  stage  of  action,  and  their  chil- 

Iren,  who  were  bom  in  the  West,  succeeded  them,  the  sentiment 

langed,  and  the  latter  speak  of  their  birthplaces  as  in  Western 

States.     Their  education,  sympathies,  and  impulses  are  Western, 

id  many  of  them  know  little  of  the  East  by  actual  travel  or 

intact.     Eastern    ties    are    mere  matters    of    family    history 

rith  thum,  while  their  associations  and  sympathies  centre  in  tho 

katea  in  which  they  live  and  in  adjoining  States.     Their  rela- 

^ons  with  the  East  are,  therefore,  wholly  of  a  general  and  busi- 

iess  character. 

Bat  a  few  years  ago  tho  West  was  an  unbroken  wilderness.    It 
squired  great  energy,  perseverance  and  self-denial  to  develop 
Its  settlement  and  civilization  were  accomplished  amid  scenes 
bf  indescribable  danger,  privation  and  trial.      The  early  Western 
}er   was  a  hero.      Ho    took    the  lives  of    his  family  and 
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bis  own  ]i[a  tu  his  hatuls,  and  went  ninoni^  rvivin;^  ! 
BSTAges  Mild,  by  singular  Bolf-doniat  and  indoiuitaLib 
establishod  a  home  and  laid  the  foaudatiou  of  the  m&r- 
vellotis  civilizulion  thiit  followed.  Having  faithfully  oud 
ecientiously  performed  this  proiligioiu  work,  and  b«vii 
oponod  the  way  to  profitable  inrestmcat  of  large  sams  of  Kostero 
capital,  ho  naturally  had  a  right  to  think  that  at  !  1^ 

uatioual  iiIlHirs  lie  would  bo  treated  on  terms  of  uqualii 
EiisLern  brethren,     iluch  of  the  derolopmeat  of  the  West  in  at 
doubtless,  to  a  largo  use  of  Ei!«tcrn  capital;  Eastern  and  foreig 
money  has  largely  aided  in  the  construction  of  our  railways  no 
materially  assLst-cd   in  opening  our  mines   and  farms.      It  hu 
likewise  been  instrumental,  in  some  measure,  iu  building  on 
towns  and  cities,  and  in  these  respects  we  are  the  debtors  of 
Eiist.     But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  obligation  is  ni 
entirely  onesided.     The  West  thus  afforded  au  enlarged  opp 
tunity  for  Eastern  enterprise  iiud  capital,  and  lar^e  and  aeoui 
returns  on  investments  tliat  could  not  olhorwise  hare  been  mail*:' 
and  wo  have,  in  fact,  offered  a  very    fruitful  field  which  tbeEASi 
has  cultivated  with  great  profit  to  itself.     The  opening  of  Western 
farrtia  and  mince,  under  proper  industrial  and   en: 
ditions,  would  bo  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  those  v 
and  would  enable  the  West  to  contribute  largely  to  the  aggT«{ 
national  wealth,  and  would  bo  productive  of  a  prosperity  that  i 
hitherto  been  unknown,  if  Eastern  greed  could  be  licld  in  chi< 
loii^  enough  to  accomplish  the  work. 

[A  sentiment  cxistd  in  the  West  that  it  is  the  pnrpose  of  EaaXe 
money  loaners  and   capttaliuts  to  drain  oar    industries  of  tha 
profits  by  unfriendly  legislation,  and  that  they  do  not  int«ndl 
|>ormit  an  enlarged  volume  of  money,  and  that  by  this  and  Ul 
means,  it  is  their  purpose  to  increase   the  national  debt  mid  issue 
interoHt-bearing  bonds  that  will  rest  as  a  blanket  m.  n 

entire  i)rtiperty  of  the  country  ;  and  our  people  bid  iu.^  ; by 

time  these  bonds  matnre,  the  West  will  bo  compelled  to  furnish 
larger  part  of  the   money  for  their  paymentj  We   feel  tbi 
through  the  operation  of  a  shrinking  vidume  of  money,  which! 
been  caused  by  E:istem  Totes  and  iuflaeuce-s  for  purely  self 
purposes,  the   East  has  placed   its   hands  on   the   tliroat 
West  and  refused  to  afford  us  that  measure  of  justice  whic 
aa  citizens  of  a  common  oonntry,  are  entitled  to  recelre. 
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Tho  production  of  grains  and  meats  fifteen  hncdrcd  miles 
>m  tbe  seaboard  is  not,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
[hly  remunerative.     It  is  a  long  haul  to  market,  and  by  means 

exorbitant   freight  rates    exacted    to  pay  profits  on  watered 

jks,  a  system  of  virtual  confiscation  has  been  inaugurated  and 

profits  of  farming  have  disappeared,  and  now  by  striking 
>wu  silver,  one  of  tlje  principal  products  of  our  mines,  another 

it  source  of  profit  has  been  unjustly  taken  away  from  us. 

The  East  is  wedded  to  an  abnormally  high   tariff  for  a  dis- 
jctively  protective  purpose  ;  tliat  is,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
ling  oue  cliias  of  citizens,  through  the  means  of  high-priced 
tides,  caused  by  diminishing  tho  natural  competition  arising 
)m  tho  sale  of  imported  articles,  to  transfer  much  of  tho  earn- 
Ig8  of  all  other  classes  to  their  own  pockets.  Tho  Eastern  people 
evidently  do  not  believe  in  levying  a  tariff  for  the  primary  pur- 
se  of  revenue,   and  incidentally  for  the  protection  of  new 
jtdnstrioe,  or  industries  that  have  not  been  securely  established, 
It  on  the  contrary,  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  creating  a  lim- 

,  iaurket  with  revenue  to  tho  government  as  an  incident.    It 

I  easily  seen  that  the  people  of  the  West  are  compelled  to  pur- 

lisso  their  manufactured  goods  from  the  East,  with  low-priced 

iuct«  of  farm  and  mine,  and  pay  the  freight  both  ways,  and 

thereby  put  to  very  great  disadvantage, 
nt  may  be  trntlifiilly  said  in  this  connection  that  a  feeling 
[ists  among  tho  people  of  the  West,  to  some  extent,  that  the 

it  has,  by  unduly  attempting  to  control  the  Western  press, 
idcavorwl  to  create  an  unwarranted  and  false  sentiment  on  the 

iff,  financial  and  transportation  fjueations,  as  well  as  a  false 

itimeut,  through  the  agency  of  small  Western  banks,  on  the 

>ney  question,  that  is  inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  our 

^untry.     It  is  believed  in  tlio  West  that  there  is  a  fixed  purpose 

tho  part  of  the   East   to  continue  this  order  of  things,  and 

hereby  transfer   tho  wealth  of  the  West  from  tho  pockets  of 

who  produce  it  to  the  pockets  of  those  who   have   hud  no 

d  in  its  pn^duction,  and  no  sympathy  with  its  producersTj 

Another  bond  of  sympathy  formerly   existing  between  tho 
sections    was    created   by   Western    youth    being    sent   to 

Blcrn  colleges,  but  this   has  been  broken  by  tho  estaMish- 

»nt  in  the  West  of  academies,  colleges  and  universities,  of  a 

|ry  high  order,  that  furuish  ample  opportunity  for  an  adequate 
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edacation  of  our  joong  men  and  yonng  women.  Furmerl; 
onr  miuistersi  physicians,  lawyers,  editors  and  busiocn 
uHtne  from  the  East,  bat  they  have,  ia  a  large  measoi*,  diiap' 
peared,  and  their  places  have  been  eapplied  by  men  bora  aqi] 
edncated  in  the  West. 

\Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  expressions,  "rotten  Wwtern 
boroughs,"  "  low  mining  camps,"  "  ignorant  WestemerB,**  "di 
honest  grangers,"  **  repndiationists,"  "  criminal  and  Ticii 
classes,"  applied  indiscriminately  by  the  Eastern  press  to 
people  of  the  West,  bare  had  a  tendency  to  soften  the  feeling 
dissatisfaction ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  greatly  iateti^- 
fied  it  and  widened  the  breach.  A  similar  sentiment  was  re- 
cently expressed  by  the  President  of  the  United  Statea  in  an  ad- 
dress to  a  missionary  meeting  in  the  City  of  New  York,  wUicii 
the  Western  people  regard  as  expressive  of  a  hostile  aentimeiit 
among  Eastern  people.  \ 

But  it  must  be  understood  that,  after  all,  these  evils  will  cor- 
rect themselves  bj' intelligent  and  conservative  agitation  and  at 
the  ballot  box.  I  The  Western  people  are  neither  scliieh  nor  di«; 
loyal.    They  ar67on  the  contrary,  extremely  generous  and  i 
tensely  American.     They  believe  in  the  Union  of  the  States  ai 
the  eacredness  of  the  Constitution,  and  they  will  not  listeu 
the  advocacy  of  anything    that    looks    like    eecossion.      Sui 
gestions  that  have  appeared  in  the  Eastern  press  thataseol 
mcnt  of  discontent,  bordering  on   disunion,  exists  among  ti 
people  of  the  West,  are  untrue  and  do  very  great  injuetico 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  splendid  men  who,  in  the  hour  of 
tional  danger,  offered  their  lives  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  tin 
country,  and  in  the  interest  of  national  peace  and  the  tra' 
of  history  such  statements  should   not  be  madeT]  I  have  aeri 
known  of  the  existence  of  a  disloyal  sentiment,  and  I  do  not 
liovo  that  the  people  of  the  West  can  be  provoked   into  cnt*!rtaiD 
ing,  much  less  expressing,  a  sentiment  of  distiuion.     It  sbouli 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  West  is  the  sleeping  lion  of  this  oon 
try.     It  has  boundless  natural  roaourcos,  and  is  rapidly  im 
ing  in   population.     It  is  inhabited  by  an  iutelliguut,  act! 
brave  and  Christian  people;  a  people  entirely  fearloM  of 
sequences  in  the  discharge  of  duly,  and  the  time   is  speedl 
coming  when  our  vote  in  the  national  legislature,  and  our  in- 
fluence in  all  branches  of  the  governmeot,  will  be  equal,  if  not 
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or,  to  that  of  the  East.     It  U  to  be  hoped  that  when  that 
comes,  tho  iatelligeace,  forbearauce  and  patriotisoi  of  our 
lo  will  prompt  moderation  and  justice,  and  will  restrain  them 
)m  inflicting  ou  the  East  the  great  wrongs  that  have  been  in- 
id  ou  them. 

think  I  am  clearly  within  the  bounds  of  propriety  iu  re- 

ing  that  many  Eastern  young  men  and  young  women,  from 

1  and  obserration,  know  absolutely  uoiliiug  of  the  West  and 

ople.     It  ia  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  meet  Eastern  men 

hare  made  many  toara  of  Europe  and  who  have  never  seen 

andeur  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  or  the  splendor  of  the 

plains,  lakes  and  rivers  of  their  native  land.     It  may  bo  said 

i'such  a  person  has  a  right  to  travel  in  Europe  as  extensively 

may  see  fit,  and  enjoy  European  civilization  and  surround- 

gs  if  he  desires  to  do  so,  yet  it  dues  not  speak  well  for  the  pa- 

iotiam  of  one  who  tarns  from  the  greatness  and  tho  glorious 

snes  of  his  own  country  and  the  study  of  liis  own  people,   to 

and  study  those  of  older  countries,  and  thus  isolate  himself 

I  his  country  and  conntrymeu  and  lose  sympathy  with  them 

their  conditions. 

The  subject  assigned  me  demands  more  lengthy  discussion 

I  am  able,  at  this  time,  to  give  it.     It  must,   however, 

impressed  ou  the  minds  of   tho    people  of  the  East  that 

West  is  mpidly  becoming  able    to   care   for   itself    in  all 

>ect8,  and  this  it  will  do,  not  to  the  detriment  or  injury  of 

East,  nor  to  the  detriment  of  any  class  of  the  people  of  our 

anon  country,  but  with  justice  and  moderation  toward  all. 

t  possibility  of  secession  or  disunion  cannot  be  admitted.    The 

ted  States,  under  its  present  constitution,  must  be  preserved 

r  all  time.     The  glory  that  attaches  to  the  name  America, 

merican  history,  and  American  citizenship,  must  be  mainUtined. 

he  blessings  that  were  won  iu  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and 

have  been  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  two  wars  since  that 

it  event,  must  not  perish  by  the  madness  of  the  people  of 

aection.'^Liet  it  be  understood  now  and  for  all  time   that  no 

le  in  the  United  States  are  more  loyal  or  more  devoted  to 

caase  of  the  Union,  and,  therefore,  to  the  cause  of  hnmanity, 

are  the  splendid  sons  and  daughters  of  tlie  West. 

William  V.  Alleit. 
VOL.  OLXii. — MO.  474.  38 
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Tub  leading  article  io  the  April 
••  Great  Brittiin  and  the  United  Statea  : 
by  Mr.  David  A.  Wclla,  was  evidently  i 
wliut  the  rdutioris  of  the  countrius  uam 
in  tlte  author's  opinion  they  ought  to 
of  two  nations  are,  of  course,  definec 
Hpeuchca  of  private  individuals,  howev 
hy  the  acts  of  their  respective  Est^cutivi 
from  whiit  ia  done  at  any  given  time  bj 
lives  of  national  opinion  and  feeling,  es 
a  oloau  approach  to  unanimity,  their  fu 
ably  infurrcd.  This  will  be  admittedj 
and  htj  will  probably  acknowledge,  aUo, 
by  him  are  at  present  held  by  only  a  V 
fellow-citizciis,  if  wo  may  judge  from  t 
Clevehiud'e  Vonezuel*  message  Tvas  ret 
Oojigreaa,  and  by  t!ie  niaaa  of  the  Atnoi 
coding  this,  he  would  havu  ua  believe  tl 
he  ifl  tho  spokesman  ia  what  Matthew  I 
saving  remnant,"  meaning  by  the  phraa 
cally  wcnk,  but  strong  in  intellect  and  i 
upon  eventually  to  clarify  and  elevfit« 
It  is  the  views  of  this  saving  remnan 
expound  at  considerable  length,  and  th( 
tioti  is,  that  there  ia  no  reason  why  Am 
England  with  cordial  friendship  j  but 
ought  to  welcome  the  acquisition  by  On 
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the  Orinoco,  and  inierentially,  of  the  Amazon  and  La  PJata 
iver  eyatems,  because  the  Sontb  American  countries  concerned 
>uld  thereby  acquire  the  blesaings  of  a  better  government  and 
"of  free  trade. 

tWe  purpose  to  examine,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  the  artido 
L  which  these  paradoxical  opinions  are  set  forth,  and  to  inquire 
hat  basis  there  is    for    the  author's  statements  of  fact,  and 
bother  the  deductions  drawn  from  them  are  logically  sound. 
I- 

Mb.  Wells  begins  with  the  assertion  that,  ''  The  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  of  England  are  essentiuUy  of  tlie  same 
blood,  lauguage,  religion  and  political  principles."  There  is  no 
doabt  that  aloiost  all  Americans  of  both  sexes  who  were 
bora  in  the  United  States,  B])eak,  with  varying  degrees  of 
)n'ectne8S,  the  English  language.  It  is  also  true  that  our 
>litical  principles  were,  to  a  large  extent,  derived  from 
the  same  source  as  those  of  Englishmen,  although  it  is  probable 
that  our  debt  to  Holland  is  generally  underrated.  The  applica- 
tions of  those  principles,  however,  differ  materially  in  the  two 
countries,  not  only  our  fedend  polity,  but  our  State  Constitu- 
tions being  examples  of  the  presidential  type  of  government,  as 
distinguished  from  the  parliamentary  system  operative  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  "the  people  of 
_the  United  States  and  of  England  are  essentially  of  the  same 
lood."  The  infusion  of  Irish  blood  which  began  in  consider- 
Bblo  volume  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  our  Revolu- 
tionary War  Las  acquired  such  enormous  proportions  since  the 
Irish  famine  of  IbiS,  that  a  large  fraction  of  our  population 
must  now  be  recognized  as  wholly  or  partly  of  Irish  descent. 
Even  before  the  thirteen  colonics  achieved  independence  the 
Dutch  constituted  a  largo  minority,  if  not  a  majority,  in  New 
York  and  the  eastern  section  of  New  Jersey  ;  Germans  were 
numeroQB  in  Pennsylvania ;  there  were  some  Swedes  in  Dela- 
ware and  southwestern  Now  Jersey  ;  and  a  good  many  Huguenots 
had  settled  in  Soalh  Carolina.  When  we  acquired  the 
Louisiana  Territory,  most  of  its  white  inhabitants  were  of 
French,  and  thereat  of  Spanish,  origin.  Since  1848,  the  inflow 
emigrants  from  Germany  has  been  many  times  greater  than 
tliat  which  came  from  England  to  tho  oolomos  hetweoa  1607  and 
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I7'f6.  There  are  now,  beyoud  doubt,  more  Americana  vhoi 
wholly  or  in  part,  of  German  lineuge,  than  there  were  Genaaotia'^ 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  at  the  close  of  the  1a<it  centnry.  Tiuro 
are  more  men  and  women  of  ScandinaTian  parenUge  ia  tlw 
United  States  than  exist  in  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  ;  there  an 
at  least  hulf  as  many  Italians  as  can  bo  found  in  the  ieland  of 
Sicily ;  tliere  are  more  than  half  as  many  French  Caoadiani  M, 
were  returned  by  the  last  Dominion  census  iu  the  prorioc 
of  Quubec.  We  understate  the  truth  when,  in  view  of  the  fAcUT 
just  cited,  we  usnert  tliat  not  one-half  of  the  C:j,000,000  humaaj 
beings  reported  by  the  oensus  of  1890  to  exist  la  the  IJnit 
States  could  prove  themselves  to  be  of  pure  English  descent  fof! 
the  last  three  generations. 

So  much  for  the  statement  that  the  people  of  the  Uoite^ 
States  and  of  England  are  essentially  of  the  same  blood, 
thoy  of  tlie  same  religion  ?    It  is  well  known  that  Roman  Cfttlii 
olics  are  incomparably  more  numerous  iu  the  United  States ' 
in  England,  not  only  absolutely,  but  proportionately  to  the  tot 
population.     The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Methodists  and  B»p 
tists.     The  Lutheran  Clitirch,  which  has  a  great  body  of  adhtir*^ 
enta  on  this  side  uf  the  Atlantic,  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  roor 
than  a  single  congregation  iu  England.     Neither  has  the  Dutcll 
Reformed  Cliurch  any  representatives  iu  England,  alibongh 
the  United  States  it  is  a  powerful  organization.     The  Church  oV 
England  professes  to  comprehend  more  than  half  of  the  English 
population,  although  its  claim  is  dinputed  by  the  Dissenters;  it 
is  certain  that  its  couutorpart  in  this  country,  the  Episcop 
Church,  ministers  to  a  fra<:tion  of  the  people  which  is  numeric 
insigDificant. 

Obviously,  then,  we  can  aver  that  England  and  the  Unit 
States  are  essentially  of  the  same  religion  ouly  in  the  sense  tlit 
both  countries  are  Christian.  It  would  bo  more  reasonable 
compare  the  United  States  with  the  German  Empire,  from  til 
religious  point  of  view,  because  in  Germany  the  Catholic  facto^ 
although  not  preponderant,  is  large,  while  in  the  Protest 
majority  there  is  a  strong  Calvinistic  element.  Of  Mr.  Weill 
primary  proposition,  there  remains,  then,  simply  this,  tliatooljl 
in  respect  of  language  can  the  term  identity  bo  applied  to  Ebj 
land  and  the  United  States.  Even  with  regard  to  laognago,  it j 
At  least  open  to  question  whether,  oatside  of  tha  liew  £agl 
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tea  and  »  few  seaboard  cities,  dirergent  tendencies  are  not  ac- 

uring  considerable  momentum.      There  is,  then,  no  funda- 

utal  reason  rooted  in  human  nature  by  virtue  of  a  community 

blood  and    religion  why  Americans  as  a  nation  should  regard 

togland  with  ingtinctive  sympathy  and  friendship.  That  mere 
l^ntity  of  language  is  no  guaranty  of  good  will  is  one  of  the 
iteet  lessons  of  history,  taught  by  innumerable  civil  wars  in 
Ingland,  by  the  wars  of  religion  in  France,  by  the  Tliirty  Years* 
in  Germany,  and  by  onr  own  war  of  the  rebellion. 

n. 

Dtvebselt  constituted  as  are  England  and  the  United  StatM 
respect  of  deacent  and  of  religion  and  even  of  the  metho<U  of 
applying  political  principles,  we  should  expect  misnndenitnndirigs 
prejudices,  not  to  say  antagonisms,  to  occur  under  tho 
8t  favorable  circumstances,  historical  and  actual,  Thoro 
laid  be  nothing  more  snrprisitig  in  sach  phenomena  than  there 
in  the  lack  of  sympathy  evinced  between  Englishmiinunrl  (»i;r- 
mans.  Mr.  Wells  himself  admits  that  "  there  iit  much  of  popular 
prejudice  among  the  maaaoe  fn  the  United  State*  agaitiit  Kng- 
land,'*  but  he  ;ittribnt«s  this  to  three  causes,  neither  of  which  in 
i  opinion  has  any  moral  justification.  The  great«r  {wrt  of  hia 
icle  is  occupied  with  an  examination  of  tbcM  ctnm$,  and  it  It 

to  which  we  now  invite  the  reader's  attention. 
The  first  canse  assigned  by  Mr.  Wella  for  Amerioio  proJudic« 
linst  England  is  "  the  memory  of  two  wars  with  th»  mother 
intry."  He  adds  that,  "  In  each  of  these  contastn,  the  people 
!>f  the  Anglo-American  colonics  in  tho  first  instance,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  tho  second,  obteinml  all  for  whinb 
By  contended,  and  the  parties  and  the  meMUFM  rMponaibla  for 
tt  happened  have  long  psMed  into  history.^  If  Mr.  W«ll«'« 
iments  were  warranted  by  tb«  iaeu,  tbe  memoriM  of  the  two 
mentioned  woald  bare  prodooed  no  ileep  sikI  rankling  ani- 
lity ;  indeed,  the  War  lA  1813  woakl  never  have  takCTi  plaoe 
?what  he  says  in  the  pwige  qneted  aboat  ibe  oatoome  of  the 
Bvolntionary  War  were  hModtMj  eorrMt.  The  Peace  of  1783 
bur  from  ipving  the  Americaa  edonirte  all  lor  which  they 
iteoded ;  it  withbelil  lion  then  seoM  of  the  very  tUafpi 
neogahtd  m  infliipMWihIe  to  the  qaiek  htathg  tt 
ids  and  tbe  pronp*  mad  ism  w  mitMUkmmt  td  Usdty  !«!»• 
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tions  between  the  mother  country  and  tho  daughter  State, 
perceived  from  the  onteet  of  their  war  for  iniiopendence 
strfttegio  importance  of  the  Bvrmndas  and  of  Canada  to  their 
jectod  confederacy.  They  knew  that  tliose  coigns  of  vantage,  if 
retained  by  England,  would  bo  tlie  source  of  incessant  friction 
and  perpetnal  menace.  They  tried,  though  anaacceaafnlly, 
gain  possoflflion  of  both,  and  their  Articles  of  Confoideration  pn^ 
vided  for  the  immediate  and  unconditional  od mission  of  Canatla 
to  the  Union.  There  were  men  in  England  at  the  time  who  for»-j 
saw  that  if  the  restoration  of  cordial  relations  with  the  former 
colonies  was  desired  both  Canada  and  the  Rermndas  ought  to  be 
surrendered.  Not  only  was  their  prescience  disregarded,  bat  the 
forts  on  the  northwest  frontier,  which  the  treaty  bonnd  tha 
British  to  evacuate,  were  long  occupied  by  them  ;  and  it  is  t 
matter  of  history  that  the  great  Indian  outbreak,  which  invohed 
tho  disastrous  rout  of  the  American  army  under  General  St.  Clair, 
was  due  in  a  large  degree  to  British  instigation.  When  the 
Indians  in  their  turn  were  beaten  by  General  Wayne  they  took 
refuge  under  tho  guns  of  a  British  fort,  thereby  betraying  their 
reliance  upon  British  sympathy.  The  odious  oppression  which 
American  commerce  suffered  at  the  hands  of  England  during  thi 
Qrst  twelve  years  of  this  century  is  set  forth  with  a  cogency  aoi 
emphasis,  which  few  Americans  are  likely  to  forget,  by  Mr.  Heni 
Adams  in  his  history  of  the  administrations  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison.  Mr.  Wells  is  strangely  mistaken  when  he  says  that 
by  the  Peace  of  Ghent,  which  put  an  end  to  the  War  of  1812,  lh«| 
people  of  tho  United  States  obtained  all  for  which  they  Imd  con. 
tended.  It  is  well  known  that  the  treaty  in  question  left  ns  pnv' 
cisely  where  we  were  before,  not  even  the  exasperating  right  of 
search  being  renounced  by  England.  The  treaty  left  unsettled 
the  inflammatory  questions  of  the  northoastciH  and  northwestern 
boundaries,  and  the  resultant  controversies  about  tho  limits  of 
Maine  and  Oregon  kept  alive  jealousies,  suspicion,  and  resent- 
ment, and  brought  the  two  countries  more  than  once  to  the  brink 
of  war.  Scarcely  had  the  people  of  the  United  States  begun  to 
forget  their  irritation  at  tho  loes  of  the  valuable  tract  lying 
between  the  Fifty-fonr-Forty  line  and  the  present  northern 
border  of  Oregon,  when  the  secession  of  most  of  our  slave  6t»t«B 
took  place,  and  the  governing  daasos  in  England  made  no  Mcnt 
of  their  satisfaction  at  the  prospective  dissolution  of  the  TJoioB. 
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^^^Before  glancing,  however,  at  \fr.  Wells's  attempt  to  palliate 
PKiut  unfriendly  demonstratiou  we  Bliould  note  a  cnrions  statement 
with  regard  to  the  fundamental  wrong  which  drove  the  Ainericnn 
colonies  to  separation  from  Great  Britain.     "  It  may  not  be  un- 
intereating,"  be  says,  "  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  griev- 
ance of  the  colonics  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  prime 
o&nse  of  the  American  revolution,  namely,  that  thecolonista  were 
taxetl  by  the  mother  country  without  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment, was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  special  discrimination  by  the 
British  government  against  their  trans-Atlantic  subjects,  inas- 
much as  historical  investigations  have  since  shown  that  at  the 
same  time  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  people  of  England  had 
any  vote  for,  or  personal  representation  in,  the  British  Parlia- 
ment."   It  requires  no  extended  historical  investigation  to  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  tlie  fact  that  in  1776  no  close  approach  to 
^naauhood  suffrage  existed  in  most  of  the  American  colonies, 
^■Uiy  more  than  it  did  in  England.     The  colonies  did  not  ask  for 
^nuanhood  suffrage;  what  they  said  was,  that,  if  they  were  to  be 
^Ptaxcd,  they  certainly  had  a  right  to  the  same  kind  of  representation 
as  was  conceded  in  England,  where  the  right  to  elect  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  shared  by  every  county,  and  was 
diatribnteil  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  boroughs.     Because 
^fcepresentation  was  confined  to  only  about  a  tenth  of  the  English 
^'^eoplo,   it  obviously  did   not  follow  that  the  American  people 
should  have  no  representation  at  all.     England  never  offered  us  a 
property  qualification,  whereby  about  one-tenth  of  the  colonists 
would  have  been  empowered  to  send  dclegaten  to  the  House  of 
Commons.     So  much  for  what  seems  to  us  an  unreasonable  effort 
minimize  the  capital  grievance  of  our  forefathers. 


r 


III. 


We  come  now  to  a  second  cause  which  is  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Wells  to  have  been  "most  influential  for  prejudice  against 
England,"  namely  "the  policy  of  the  administration  of  the 
British  government  under  Lord  Palmerston  during  the  Civil 
War  towards  the  United  States."  An  endeavor  is  made  to  dis- 
suade as  from  the  resentment  still  felt  on  that  account,  by  a  plea 
which  may  be  described  as  one  of  confession  and  avoidance.  Mr. 
Wells  does  not  deny  that  the  rupture  of  the  Union  was  desired 
by  those  classes  in  the  British  community  which  then  controlled 
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and  still  control  the  government,  thedanes,  in  other  words,  which 
monopolize  the  Hoase  of  Lords  and  preponderate  in  the  present 
House  of  Commona.     He  would  have  ns  distinguish  betveen  the 
governing  classes  and  "  the  masses  of  the  the  people  of  England" 
and  "  especially  the  British  working  people"  who  he  says  **  fol- 
lowed without  murinnring  the  advice  of  those  earnest  and  con- 
stant friends  of  the  Federal  Union — Messrs.  Cobden  and  Brigt^f 
— rather  than  that  of  Palmerston  and  his  Ministry."    On   th^^ 
point  we  need  only  remark  that,  when  the  British  working  people 
control  the  House  of  Commons  and  have  abolished  the   Honse  of 
Lords,  it  is  highly  probable  that  comparatively  amicable  relations 
will  be  established  between  the  British  and  American  democracies. 
Meanwhile,  our  feeling  toward  England  as   toward  every   other 
European  country,  will  be  shaped  by  those  who  have  the  power 
to  dictate  the  words  and  acta  of  its  legislature  and  executive.    It 
is  true,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wells  in  an  attempt  to  show  that 
the  British  working  people  were  not  powerless,  that  the  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Roebuck  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  noog- 
nition  of  the  independence  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  de- 
feated. The  defeat,  however,  was  due  to  a  coalition  of  the  Conser- 
vatives with  the  Radicals,  and  this  temporary  coalition  was  brought 
about  because  it  was  known  to  the  leaders  of  the   Conservatives, 
who  as  a  body  were  quite  as  hostile  to  the  American  Union  M^, 
were  the  Palmerstonians,  that  a  recognition  of  the  Confederacy^H 
independence  at  that  juncture  would  have  caused  a  declaration  o^^ 
war  on  our  part,  and  that  in  such  a  war  we  were  assured  of  the 
support  of  Russia.     That  to  give  us  such  support  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Czar,  Alexander  II.,  is  now  knoTtn  to  every  one  fam- 
iliar with  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  period,  and  both  at  Lon- 
don and  Paris  it  unquestionably  turned  the  scale  in  onr  favor.] 
That  Palmerston  and  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  including 
conspicuously  Mr.  Gladstone,  longed  for  a  specious  preU-xt  on 
which  to  interpose  by  force  on  behalf  of  tho  Secessionists,  *«* 
proved  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  seized  on  the  excn* 
afforded  by  onr  exercise  in  the  case  of  the  steamer  "Treni" 
of  the  right  of  search,  the  very  right  which  Englanr*  »^-»  — *— * 
to  renounce  in  the  treat-  t.     It  is  prob 

Queen  Victoria  used  her  'ence  to  pre 

being  made  of  the  "  Tn  k  the  fact 

not  weaken  the  ground  he  goi 
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Wlien  Americans  say  that  they  detest  England,  they  mean  that 
tht*y  deteat  tlie  part  of  the  English  community  which  for  two 
bnadred  years  has,  ninety-Dine  time«  oat  of  a  hundred,  had  the 
ower  to  determine  England's  action.  They  do  not  think  that 
feeling  justified  by  the  almost  unbroken  history  of  two  cen- 
arios  should  b«  materially  qualified  because,  once  in  a  reign  of 
ly  sixty  years,  the  Queen  is  said  to  have  interposed  in  their 
f,  or  because  they  have  now  and  then  commanded  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  British  working  people,  which  from  a  political  point 
of  Tiew  has  nsnally  proved  a  negligible  factor.  As  for  another 
statement  made  bv  Mr.  WelU  in  reference  to  our  civil  war,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  action  of  the  French  Second  Empire 
stopped  little  short  of  actual  hostility  against  the  Union,  hut  it  is 
iicorrect  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  more  offeniiire  but  for 
the  restraining  influence  of  England.  Notoriously,  it  was  not 
Lord  Palraerston  who  restrained  Napoleon  III.  ;  it  was,  aa  we 
have  said,  Alexander  II.  In  another  assertion  Mr.  Wells  shows 
himself  oddly  incapable  of  taking  the  American  point  of  view  : 
"It  should  also  not  be  forgotten  "  he  says,  "  that  after  the  war 
Great  Britain  submitted  our  claim  of  damages  against  her  as  a 
nation  to  arbitration,  and  paid  without  grumbling  $15,000,000  in 
cash  into  the  United  States  treasury,  a  sum  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  arbitrators  covered  ail  the  legitimate  claima  of  the  United 
States  against  her."  As  for  grumbling,  Mr.  Wells  must  have 
sealed  his  ears  with  wax,  if  he  has  heard  none  from  Englishmen 
over  the  Geneva  award.  Wo  scarcely  need  point  out,  however, 
that  the  award  was  given  to  cover  only  such  direct  damages  aa 
conld  be  brought  home  to  particnlar  privateers.  The  arbitrators 
vere  strictly  forbidden  to  consider  the  question  of  indirect  dam- 
ages resulting  from  the  annihilation  of  our  enormous  anie-Mlum 
share  of  the  ocean-carrying  trade.  A  few  years  before  the  cItII 
war,  wo  transacted  at  least  as  much  of  the  ocean-carrying  trado 
of  the  world  as  did  England  ;  when  the  civil  war  closed,  we  had 
practically  none.  For  that  almost  incalculable  loss  we  bare  to 
blame,  not  solely  indeed,  but  largely,  the  depredations  of  Confed- 
erate cruisers,  which  were  built  in  England  and  equipped  there- 
from. It  would  be  strange,  had  we  already  forgotten  to  what 
extent  England  U  chargeable  with  the  disappearance  of  our  mer- 
chant navy  which  was  once  second  to  none  upon  the  globe. 
Mr.  Wells  acknowledges  that  the  above  enamsratod  causes  of 
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prejndice  on  tho  purt  «f  tlie  people  of  the  United  States 
Eugland  were  powerfully  operative  in  the  past,  bnt  he  l. 
that  thoj  "  ought  not  now  to  be.  inasmuch  as  all  the  inte: 
tioiial  differences  inrolved  have  been  amicably  settled,  nndeniitblf| 
to  tlic  advantage  of  the  former,  and  are  now  only  important 
matters  of  history."     We  have  shown  that  the  international  dif- 
ferences involved  have  not  been  settled  to  the  advantage  of  thtf 
United  States,  and  never  will  be,  until  British  North  America 
and  the  Bermudas  are  ceded  to  us,  and  until  our  ocean-c:irryin^| 
trade  shall  have  recovered  the  proportions  which  it  would  hav* 
retained  bat  for  British  connivance  at  the  effort  of  Confed<r«t« 
privateers  to  drive  oar  merchant  vessels  from  the  sea. 

lY. 

Wk  pass  to  the  consideration  of  a  third  canse  of  Anglophot 
which  Mr.  Wells  terms  "more  potential  than  tlie  aggregate  iuflu-' 
ence  of  all  other  causes,  and  which  is  accepted  and  endorsed  as  in 
the  nature  of  a  rightful  international  grievance  by  nearly  every 
member  of  our  National  or  State  legislatures,  and  by  nearly] 
every  newspaper  and.  magazine  in  tho  country."  This  third  cans 
"is  the  assumption  that  the  governmental  and  commercial  policy! 
of  England  is  characterized  by  no  other  principle  save  to  monop* 
olize  through  arbitrary,  selfish  and  unjust  me.isures  everything] 
on  tho  earth's  surface  that  can  glorify  herself  and  promote  the! 
interests  of  her  insular  population,  to  the  detriment  of  all  other! 
nations  and  peoples."  Mr.  Wells  is  mistaken  in  averring,  that 
this  third  cause  of  American  prejudice  against  England  is  far^J 
"more  potential  than  the  aggregate  inflaence"  of  the  causes  pre*^| 
viously  named.  We  regret  to  say,  but  truth  compels  us  to  " 
affirm,  that,  had  we  not  repeatedly  suffered  at  tho  hands 
of  England  wrongs  which  we  are  unable  to  forget,  we  migbti 
look  with  comparative  indifference  on  the  spoliative  part 
which  she  has  played  in  India,  China,  Bnrmah,  South  Africa] 
and  Egypt.  Whether  in  tiie  interests  of  humanity  we  oogbtj 
to  exhibit  such  indifference  is  another  qnestion.  Mr.  Well 
devotes  a  number  of  pages  to  the  attempt  to  prove  that  for 
the  last  half  of  a  century,  at  all  events,  the  period  coincident 
with  England's  adhesion  with  a  free-trade  policy,  her  acta  of  ag- 
gression have  been  prompted  by  unselfish  motives,  and  have  had' 
beneficial  results  for  all  parties  concenipd.     He  refers  to  the  cul* 
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ition  of  the  cinchona  tree  in  India  as  one  of  the  bleesings  due 
the  British  occupation  of  that  country  ;  bnt  he  overlooks  the 
lltivation  of  opiam  there,  and  the  employment  of  a  fleet  and 
ly  to  coerce  China  into  a  consumption  of  the  noxious  drug, 
bids  us  admire  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  wheat  exported 
>ni  India,  which  in  1880  was  500,000  bushels  and  is  now  30,000,- 
bashels.  He  omits  to  note  that  there  has  been  so  great  a  co- 
jident  decline  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  cotton  fabrics 
mufactured  by  the  natives,  that  in  order  to  save  them  from  ex- 
iction,  the  Calcutta  Government  has  been  obliged  to  impose  a 
ity  on  the  cheaper  but  formerly  inferior  cotton  goo<l8  sent  from 
inchester.  It  is  only,  however,  a  question  of  time  when  the 
Ileal  outcome  of  England's  notion  of  free  trade  will  have  been 
jhed  in  India,  when,  namely,  almost  all  manufactured  articles 
be  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  whole  labor  of  the 
lormous  population  from  the  Ilimalayas  to  Ceylon  will  be  ap- 
lied  to  the  production  of  food  staples  and  raw  materials.  That 
not  England's  view  of  what  constitutes  civilization  at  home, 
it  it  is  the  kind  of  civilization  which  she  would  like  to  promote 
her  dependencies.  Unquestionably,  there  is  peace  and  tliere 
is  order  under  British  rule  in  India,  but  the  British  rulers  are  dis- 
liked, and  the  mass  of  the  people  would  prefer  to  work  out  tho 
problems  of  social  existence  in  their  own  way.  They  have  the 
same  right  to  such  a  preference  that  all  other  peoples  have.  This 
may  be  said  of  the  Egyptians  also.  It  is  true  that  the  land  tax  is 
mnch  lower  in  Egypt  to-day  than  it  was  before  the  British  occu- 
pation ;  that  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  is  promptly  paid,  and 
that  the  national  securities  in  the  hands  of  foreign  bondholders 
are  worth  several  times  what  was  paid  for  them.  Nevertheless, 
all  intelligent  Egyptians,  while  recognizing  the  value  of  the  tem- 
porary service  rendered  by  Great  Britain,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  occupation  shonld  now  end,  and  that  opinion  is  shared  by 
Imost  every  civilized  country  except  England.  Mr.  Wells  is 
jparently  unaware  that  England's  refusal  to  evacuate  the  Nile 
lelta  is  a  glaring  breach  of  faith,  committed  in  defiance  of  ez- 
Uicit  promises  made  by  successive  British  Governments. 

V. 

Wb  have  seldom  seen  a  more  extraordinary   perversion   of 
snt  hintory  than  is  presentsd  in  Mr.  Wu'lls's  accuinU  of  Great 
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Britain's  relations  with  the  Transv&a].     What  be  calls  a  "  strik- 
ing  and  iiistructiTe  exempli 6 cation"  of  Enf^Iand's  beneficent 
treatment  of  weaker  peoples  is  thus  sot  forth  :     '•  Twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  safety  of  Europeans  iu  South  Africa  was  menaced 
bj  a  general  revolt  of  the  dark-skinned  races,  England  assami 
the  government  of  the  Transvaal  or  South  American  republic 
no  other  government  coveting  the  expense  or  task  of  so  doing, 
To  provide  for  the  common  safety  of  the  various  people  who, 
allured  by  the  diamond  fields  and  other  iudacements,  were  flock- 
ing into  it,  some  rules  of  government  became  necessary.      Ac- 
cordingly, at  a  so-called  Pretorian  convention  of  South  Afrieai 
representatives  assembled  in  1881.  a  code  of  rules  or  laws,  draf 
by  the  British  Colonial  Office  in  London,  was  adopted."    One 
these  rules  is  then  quoted  by  Mr.  Wells,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  the  impression  that  the  alien  residents  of  thi 
Rand,  who  instigated  Jameson's  piratical  expedition,  have  bee 
deprived  of  rights  to  which  they  were  legally  entitled.     The  sen 
tencee  in  quotation  marks  are  literally  full  of  errors  r  it  was  n 
"twenty,"  but  nineteen  years  ago,  namely,  in  1877,  when  the 
South  African  republic  was  not  in  the  least  endangered  by  a  "re- 
volt of  the  dark-skinned  races"  that  England,  we  will  not  say 
"assumed,"  but  flagrantly  usurped,  the  government  of  the  ind 
pendent  Transvaal  Oommonwealth.      It   is  true  that  no  oth 
European   nation  coveted   the   task,   for  the   reason    tliat   th 
burghers  of  the  Transvaal  were  fully  competent  to  govern  the: 
selves.     As  for  emigrants  being  "allnrod  by  the  diamond  fields 
in  the  Transvaal,  the  great  deposits  of  diamonds  are  notorionsl 
outside  of  the  Hollander  commonwealth.     By  "  a  so-called  '  Pi 
torian'  convention  of  South  African  representatives  assembled  i 
1881,"  Mr.  Wells  apparently  means  the  convention  or  treaty  coi; 
eluded  in  1881  at  Pretoria  between  Groat  Britain  and  the  Trans-^ 
vaal  State ;  but  he  neglects  to  mention  that  this  convention  was 
wholly  superseded  in  1884,  whereby,  although  England  8<«un<4 
the  right  to  veto  within  six  months  a  treaty  made  with  anf^M 
foreign  power  except  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  South  African™ 
republic  in  all  other  particulars  became  entirely  independent,  and 
consequently  qualified  to  make  any  laws  for  citizens  or  resident 
aliens  that  it  might  choose.     How  do  the  actual   facta,  as  thor 
are  here  narrated  by  us,  constitute  a  striking  and  iustroctive  ex- 
empUfloatiou  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  England's  interfereooe 
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with  weaker  commanitiefi  ?    The  Convention  of  1881  wtis  wrung 
England  by  the  victory  at  Majuba  Hill,  and  the  subsequent 
ity  of  1884  was  conceded  simply  because  the  Boers  refused  to 
ilerate  the  former  arrangements  any  longer. 


It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Wella  that  the  accusations  preferred 
against  England's  foreign  policy  on  the  score  of  greed  had 
formerly  some  foundation.  For  then,  he  explains,  England  was 
protectionist,  as  all  the  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  United  States,  are  now.  But  now,  he  says,  England 
is  not  chargeable  with  greed,  for  the  reason  that  her  commercial 
policy  is  framed  upon  the  free  trade  principle.  The  wider  her 
area  of  conquests  now  the  better  for  us,  because  the  larger  will  be 
the  market  to  which  we,  as  well  as  she,  will  gain  access.  Else- 
where in  his  article  Mr.  Wells  has  recognized  that  England 
allows  her  self-governing  colonies,  and,  to  some  extent,  British 
India,  to  impose  protectionist  tariffs  in  their  own  interests,  the 
result  of  which  fact  is  that  American  cotton  goods  are  no  more 
admitted  dnty  free  at  Calcutta,  at  Halifax,  or  at  Melbourne  than 
they  are  at  Hamburg  or  Bordeaux.  But  assuming  that  through 
British  Guiana's  absorption  of  the  whole  of  Venezuela  our  com- 
modities would  be  admitted  duty  free  to  that  vast  region,  are  we 
on  that  account  to  justify  the  extinction  of  a  Latin- American 
nationality  ?  Mr.  Wells  says  frankly  that  what  England  wants 
is  Barima  Point,  and  that  she  wants  it  for  the  sake  of  procuring 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Orinoco  ;  and  he  holds  that  it  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  to  throw  open  that  great  river 
system,  of  which  the  Caracas  Government  now  claims  exclusive 
control.  The  argument  obviously  proves  too  much.  If  the 
Venezuelans  are  to  have  no  voice  in  the  disposal  of  their  own 
possessions,  and  if  Great  Britain  is  to  be  sole  arbiter  of  what  the 
interests  of  civilization  require,  the  compulsory  opening  of  the 
Orinoco  to  free  navigation  to-day  may  be  followed  by  a  like 
usurpation  with  regard  to  the  Amazon  or  La  Plata  river  systems 
to-morrow.  Nay,  England  would  be  justified  in  trying  to  deprive 
us  of  our  present  exclusive  control  of  the  Mississippi  River 
system,  for  we,  like  the  Venezuelans,  are.  as  Mr.  Wells  contends, 
discredited  and  cursed  by  tariffs  formed  upon  protectionist 
principles.    In  a  word,  if  the  remarkable  opinions  propounded 
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by  Mr.  Wells  last  Api-il  in  this  Review  are  poBhed  to  thei 
logical  couclusiona  we  shonld  arrive  at  the  assertion  that  a 
trade  country  can  do  no  vrrong,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  pr 
tectioaist  countries  have  no  rights  that  anybody  need  respect. 

In  the  course  of  his  article,  Mr.  Wells  denies  that  the  wrooj 
and  abuses  suffered  by  Ireland  at  the  hands  of  England  shotil 
have  any  influence  on  the  feeling  with  which  Great  BritstQ 
regarded  by  American  citizens.  It  is  ont  of  the  question  that  sue 
wrongs  and  abuses  should  be  entirely  forgotten  by  that  cousidei 
able  element  of  the  American  population  which  is  wholly  or  partW 
of  Irish  descent,  or  by  those  other  elements  which  are  brought  int 
close  and  sympathetic  contact  with  it.  Sympathy  for  Ireland, 
indeed,  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  fervent  outburst 
of  approval  which  greeted  Mr.  Cleveland's  Venezuelan  message. 
The  voices  of  neither  Irish  Americans,  German  Americans  nor 
Scandinavian  Americans  could  be  distinguished  in  the  vehe- 
ment response  returned  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

A  word  more,  and  we  have  done.  In  one  of  his  later  para- 
graphs Mr.  Wells  acknowledges  that  England  is  hated  by  other 
nations.  This  hatred  is  attributed  to  fear,  and  the  fear  is  in  turn 
ascribed  to  the  success  of  her  commercial  policy.  On  what 
ground,  then,  does  he  go  on  to  say  that  the  United  States  at 
hated  in  an  equal  degree?  It  cannot  be  for  our  csommerci 
policy,  because  this  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  England 
If  then,  both  countries  are  hated,  it  is  probably  for  some  caua 
with  which  commercial  policy  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  As 
matter  of  fact,  we  deny  that  "there  is  not  a  government  on  the 
American  continent  except  Canada  and  Venezuela  that  does  not 
both  fear  and  hate  us."  The  truth  is  that  we  are  honored, 
esteemed  and  liked  by  every  Latin-American  republic  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Chili ;  and  oven  in  Chili  the  Liberals  are 
our  friends,  and  if  the  Conservatives  regard  us  sourly,  it  is  only 
because  we  refused  to  favor  their  rebellion  against  Presidci 
Balmaceda.  Equally  unjustified  by  evidence  is  the  assertion  tl- 
"all  countries  save  England,  and  possibly  Russia  and  Jaf 
would  rejoice  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Federal  Union."  Not 
that  France  has  become  a  republic,  we  know  of  no  country  in  tJl 
Old  World,  with  the  exception  of  Spain,  and  possibly  of  England 
that  would  wish  to  see  the  Union  shattered. 

M,  W.  Hazeltijvi 


WILD  TUAITS  IN  TAME  ANIMALS. 

v.— DOMESTIC  CATTLE. 

BY  DB.  LOUIS  B0BIK80K. 


The  study  of  donieetio  cattle  ehoQld  bo  of  especiul  interest  to 
as  because  tbey  have  uadoubtedly  occupied  a  more  important 
pliice  in  our  owu  ancestml  history  than  any  other  apeciea  of  ani- 
mal.   The  Aryan  tribesman  from  whom  nearly  all  Western  civil- 
ized folk  are  descended  were  cow-boys  almost  to  a  man.     Like  the 
Caffros  and  Damaras  of  Sooth  Africa  to-day,  all  their  thoughts 
were  about  their  herds.     This  is  showa  in  a  curious  way  by  the 
I  Btndy  of  the  oarly  development  of  our  language.     The  Sanskrit 
[Word  for  a  king  meant  originally  "a  chief  herdsman."    The 
I  word  for  an  assembly,  or  the  meeting  place  of  a  congress,  was  the 
eamo  as  that  for  a   cow-yard.     A  soldier  was  "one  who  fights 
about  cows."    It  would  seem  as  if  they  regarded  nothing  else  as 
worth  ruling  over,  or  talking  about,  or  fighting  for.     Ptof.  Max 
Mailer  traces  the  word   "daughter"  to  the  ancient  term  for  a 
milkmaid.      In  the  good  old  times  they  plainly  did  not  take  any 
^account  of  young  ladies  who  were  not  accomplished  |>erformers  in 
[the  cow-pen. 

The  cow  or  the  ox  was  for  long  ages  the  chief  standard  of 

Talue.     Everything  from  a  new  coat  to  a  now  wife  was  priced  at 

so  many  cows.     Many  of  onr  words  wliich  refer  to  money  bear 

traces  of  this,  such  as  "fee"  and  "pecuniary,"  wliich  are  directly 

iderivo«l    from    the    old    English  and    Latin   words    for  cattle. 

'Doubtless,  there  were  currency  disputes  when  other  materials 

I  bogau  to  be  used  for  coinage,  and  difficultiea  arose  abont  the 

[adjustment  of  reliitivo  values.     "Cow-nietallism "  might  well 

mve  been  an  important  plank  in  some  of  the  Aryua  political 

platforms. 
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So  numerous  are  the  useful  qualities  of  the  tame  bovida  that 
it  would  be  quite  oat  of  the  question  to  discasa  them  in  detail 
within  the  limits  of  a  short  article.     I  will,  therefore,  follow  tho 
plan  I  have  adopted  with  regard  to  other  animals,  and  trace  t^H 
their  primitive  origin  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  specie^^ 
which  we  find  most  valuable. 

Our  common  domestic  cattle  are  descended  from  at  least  i 
wild  varieties.     One,  the  Bos  primigenius  or  Urus,  was  a  m; 
nificent  beast,  as  tall  as  a  moose  and  with  enormous  horns, 
probably  inhabited  the  open,  park-like  country  and  swampy; 
sparsely-wooded  plains.     Its  great  width  of  horn  would  not  ha 
been  suitable  for  life  in  the  dense  timber.     The  wild  white  cattle 
still  kept  in  Ohillingham  Park  in  Northumberland  are  supposed 
to  bo  its  direct  descendants.     Tlie  other,  tho  Bos  longifrons,  was 
much  smaller  and  had  short  horns.     Its  habitat  was  probably 
among  tho  grassy  glades  of  tho  foi'cst,  where  it  browsed  with  ihi 
roebuck  and  the  fallow  deer.     Some  natumlists  consider  tk 
another  wild  species,  the  Boa  frontosm,  was  also  an  ancestor 
the  modern  breeds,  especially  of  the  Norse  cattle. 

In  early  times  the  strength  of  the  ox  was  much  more  gem 
ally  made  use  of  than  at  the  present  day.  In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, as  in  the  Southdown  district,  teams  of  black  oxen,  yoked 
two  and  two,  are  still  used  on  the  farms,  especially  for  ploughing 
and  rolling.  In  America  the  dniught  ox  is  beiug  superseded  by 
the  quicker  stepping  horse  in  all  parts;  but  the  first  ploughs 
which  broke  the  virgin  soil  of  the  United  States  were  drawn  by 
the  cattle  which  the  early  settlers  took  over  with  them. 

For  hauling  lumber  the  ox  has  no  equal.  His  patient  tempe; 
and  strength  at  a  dead  pull  render  him  far  better  fitted  for  Uiis 
class  of  work  than  the  more  hasty  and  irritable  liorao.  In  France 
and  some  other  European  countries  he  holds  his  own  as  a 
worker,  and  in  the  lazy  East,  where  the  heavy  draught  horse  has 
never  been  made  use  of,  ho  is  still  employed  to  scratch  the  soil 
or  to  tread  out  the  corn. 

In  Sussex  and  in  parts  of  New  England  the  ancient  form  of 
yoke  is  still  used,  which  fits  on  to  the  nape  of  tho  necks  of  two 
bullocks.  In  France  and  Germany  the  yoke  is  commonly  faat- 
eued  to  the  horns  and  brow,  so  that  the  beasts  draw  the  load  with 
their  heads. 

Certain  humane  people,  both  in  England  and  Ani«rio*y  b»f» 
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ight  this  primitive  kind  of  harness  barbarona  and  have  de- 
igned coliurs  and  breast-straps  for  oxen.     I  ghall  show  that  this 
well-meant  attempt  at  improvement  was  prompted  by  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  history  and  habits  of  the  beasts  which  these 
^^oodfolk  thought  to  relieve. 

^H     Now,  what  were  the  natural  oircumstanccs  of  the  wild  cattle 

^Brhich  gave  rise  to  the  atrcugth  which  men  have  found  so  service- 

^niblt'?     Partly^  like  the  spued  and  endurance  of  the  horse,  it  may 

be  attributed  to  the  long  struggle  with  carnivorous  foes.     The 

weakly  or  undersized  cattle  would  naturally  fall  a  prey  more  easily 

than  those  which  were  large  and  strong.     But  we  shall  find  the 

chief  cause  in  the  fact  that  a  desperate  strife  for  the  mastery  was 

Iwaysgoing  on  between  the  rival  bulls  which  desired  to  lord  it  over 

je  rest  of  the  herd.     In  tijeso  battles  the  strongest  and  moat 

stive  would  naturally  come  off  victors.     It  was  generally  moi-e 

question  of  weight  and  strength  than  of  agility,  for  bulls  fight 

by  charging  and  thrusting  at  one  atiother  with  their  horns. 

riiere  is  no  doubt  that  the  massive  fore-end  of  the  bull  bison  was 

ievoloped  by  his  habit  of  using  himself  as  a  projectile  wherewith 

to  batter  his  rivals  out  of  the  over-lordship  of  the  herd.     But  the 

^btrstegy  of  the  common  bull  involves  another  method  of  attack. 

^Vfie  tnes  to  toss  his  opponent ;  and  this  feat,  when  ho  is  dealing 

with  a  foe  which  weighs  nearly  a  ton,  requires  considerable 

^btrength  of  neck. 

^m      Now  it  is  this  very  strength  that  has  been  acquired  for  the 

purposes  of  war,  which  makes  the  ox  so  useful  in  peaceful 

■Bigriciilture.     Men  have  not  yet  beaten  their  swords  into  plough- 

^ftbares,  but  the  ox  has  for  many  ages  bowed  the  muscular  neck 

by  means  of  which  he  used  to  overthrow  and  gore  his  enemies, 

^lo  the  yoke  which  drags  the  plough.     The  streugth  of  the  neck 

^|»ven  in  the  more  feeble  cattle  is  astonishing.     I  have  known  a 

slim  and  huly-like  Jersey  heifer  hoist  a  cast-iron  water  cistern 

with  her  horns  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  tea  cup.     It  would 

appear  then   that  the  French  peasant's  way  of  "hitching  his 

critters"  is  right,  and  that  the  elaborate  harness  of  the  humane 

agriculturists  is  wrong. 

The  old-fashioned  beam  yoke,  resting  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  is  a  kind  of  compromise.  It  is  better  than  the  breast 
straps,  but  not  so  good  as  the  lighter  yoke  tluit  Qts  the  fore- 
head and  base  of  the  horns.  Nature  has  exactly  adapted  the 
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strnctnre  of  the  head  and  neck  of  tb«  ox  for  poshing ',  «nd 
a  pull  IB  only  a  push  with  a  string  to  it,  depend  upou  it  this 
the  most  advantagoonj  way  for  n  tA4m  of  oxen  to  drair  n  load. 

When  we  tnke  milk  with  our  to*,  or  butter  or  oheeae  with  on 
bread,  we  are  conniving  at  what  is,  when  looked  at  in  one  vaj»i 
a  particularly  heartless  form  of  theft.     Did  nature,  in  the  fini 
place,  provide  the  milk  for  our  benefit  ?    Not  at  all :  it  in  th 
}>rovi8ion  for  the  poor  innocent  calf,  and  we    have  filched  \iii 
property  from  him  by  force  or  trickery.    But,  passing  over  the 
moral  aspect  of  ttio  question — which  you  will  generally  fiod  ii 
the  moflt  discreet  method  when  we  are  discussing  our  dwlingi 
with  tlte  lower  aiiimaU — how  is  it  that  the  cow  ig  so  c«pectiill]^| 
useful  in  yielding  us  an  abundant  supply  of  milk  ?  ^^ 

The  answer  is :  Because  she  is  naturally  a  forest  animal,  tliat 
had  often  to  leave  her  baby  behind  and  to  wander  far  for  fo 
Wild  cattle  hide  their  young  calves  in  the  thickets.     Unlike  tb( 
colt,  the  calf  has  but  feeble  locomotive  powers,  and  therefortj 
it  could  not  accompany  the  cow  when  she  travelled  to  distau 
glades,  whore  grass  was  abundant.   Thus  the  sucking  calf  canno 
get  his  nutriment  whenever  he  wants  it,  as  the  young  foal  cm 
which  is  never  away  from  the  mare.    He  has  to  wait  for  his  ate 
until  his  mother  returns.     But  this  arrangoment  also  renders 
needful  that  the  cow's  udder  should  hold  a  good   storo  of  inili 
which  slowly  collects  during  the  hours  when  she  i     '       ■  from" 
her  baby.      Hence  the  large  "  bag,"  which  always  li         ^      nes  »_ 
good  milker,  and  hence,  also,  the  important  fact  that  a  cow  : 
tains  her  milk  until  the  morning  and  evening  visits  of  the  f&rmt 
or  dairymaid. 

The  habit  of  chewing  the  cud  among  cattle  and  other  hei 
bivorous  animals  tolls  a  similar  tale.  They  had  no  time  tu  masti 
cate  the  grass  thoroughly  when  they  were  feeding,  hut  wef 
obliged  to  get  in  a  supply  of  provtsiotis  as  rapidly  as  possible,  aiU 
during  the  hours  when  the  wild  beasts  were  least  abroad.  Ha» 
ing  got  in  their  store,  they  retired  to  their  safe  hiding  places  and 
lay  down  to  ruminate  at  leisure. 

It  is  easy  to  sec  that  cattle  are  at  home  in  a  moist  and  woodv 
country.     The  feral  cattle  of  Texas  und  Australia  nerur  fron 
choice  stray  far  from  the  woods.     Out  on  the  Western  ranch« 
there  are,  of  course,  fow  trees,  and  the  beasts  thrive  fairlv  well] 
iDUt,  for  all  that,  the  conditions  of  their  life  ur«  artificial  and  ar 
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not  gach  u  they  voald  select  if  free  to  choose  their  own  dwelltog- 
place.  All  cattle  lore  to  stand  knee^eep  in  water  and  ander  the 
ahadov  of  trees.  Their  heads  are  carried  low,  eren  when  they 
•rft  etartledj  so  that  they  C4ui  see  onder  the  spreading  branches  of 
tiie  fomt.  Compare  the  habitoal  position  of  the  bead  of  a  cov 
with  that  of  the  heads  of  the  horse,  pronghorii,  or  guanaco,  which 
lire  in  the  open  and  have  to  watch  the  horizon  for  the  approach 
of  enemies. 

Then  the  split  hoofs  of  the  cattle  are  wonderfully  adapted  for 
progress  orer  soft  ground.  In  galloping  throagh  bogs  or  deep 
mud  an  ox  or  a  buffalo  will  easily  distance  a  swift  horse.  Their 
toes  spread  wide  and  so  they  do  not  sink  in  so  far  as  the  solid- 
hoofed  animnl.  What  is  even  more  important,  the  open  cleft 
between  the  toes  allows  the  air  to  enter  the  hole  in  the  mod  as 
the  foot  is  withdrawn;  whereas,  a  horse's  hoof  sticks  like  a 
"sucker,"  owing  to  the  partial  racunm  below  it,  and  can  only  be 
dragged  oat  by  a  great  mascalar  effort.     Mounted  hunters  have 

been  overtaken  and  killed    by  buffaloes — African   and    Indian 

owing  to  this  fact. 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  farmers  find  it  necessary 
to  roake  away  with  bulls  when  they  are  four  or  fire  years  old, 
because  they  then  become  so  pugnacious  and  unmauageahle  ?  I 
learned  from  the  keepers  at  Chillingham  that  each  mob  of  wild 
cattle  is  under  the  command  of  a  single  powerful  bull,  and  he 
keeps  all  the  others  in  absolute  subjection.  When  a  stronger 
than  he  arises,  and  indeed  whenever  a  younger  one  comes  to  ma- 
turity, there  is  a  terrific  battle,  and  if  the  origiuiil  lord  of  the 
harem  is  worsted  he  retires  into  sour  solitude.  The  cows  and  all 
the  young  bulls  are  obedient  to  the  chief,  and  this  habit  of  sub- 
mission is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  stockman,  who,  among 
domestic  cattle,  may  be  regarded  as  the  deposed  Ring  Bull's 
deputy.  But  when  the  young  bulls  get  their  full  growth  and 
strength,  their  wild  Instinct  impels  them  to  commence  a  deter- 
mined tussle  for  the  mastery. 

In  the  freedom  of  the  forest  this  was  laudable  ambition,  and 
might  lead  to  the  chieftainship  of  the  herd  ;  but  in  tho  far-  v  -■■ ' 
it  is  regarded  as  viciousness;  bo  the  human  "  boss,"  whose  s  . 
acy  is  thus  disputed,  settles  the  controversy  in  a  summary  w 
and  sends  for  the  butcher. 
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SciENTiFio  apparatus  are,  broadly 
quantitative  and  qaalitatire;  or,  in  otl 
instraments  to  increase  the  accuracy 
observation,  or  else  to  increase  the  i 
possible  kinds,  of  observations.  In 
apparatus  which  rightfully  holds  the  f 
— among  instruments  of  precision,  th< 
ments  extending  the  possibilities  of  obs 
Yet  it  mast  be  at  once  added  that  it  is 
has  had  the  co-operating  advantage  < 
full  value  has  been  developed.  Th( 
respects  the  most  perfect  instrument  oi 
works  with  greater  exactitude  than  n 
physicist.  Before  proceeding  to  the  s\ 
cle,  a  few  words  in  regard  to  both  the  i 
tome  are  necessary. 

The  microscope  has  been  very  slow! 
tion  of  no  one  man.  In  its  present 
species  according  to  Darwin,  the  ontcoi 
fittest  of  innumerable  variations,  the 
been  discarded.  Indeed  to  one  intere 
familiar  with  the  present  model,  nothit 
the  old  forms,  which  prevailed  daring 
century  and  have  since  become  extinct, 
microscope  two  factors  have  been  d 
optical  improvement  and  the  demand 
ience.    Both  of  these  demands  have  bee 
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kppeara  little  left  for  the  future  to  achieve,  until  an  entirely  new 
direction  is  opened   for  further  evolution.     It  need    hardly   be 
premiued  that  the  optical  part  ia  the  essential  part  of  a  roicrotcope. 
I     The  optical  performance  of  the  best  microscopes  is  to-day  nearly 
li     perfect,  having  become  so   very  slowly  by   numerous  small  im- 
Ifcrovements.     Although   magnifying  glasses  were  invented,  it  ia 
^Haid,  in  the  twelfth  century,  compound  microscopes  with  achro' 
Hoiatic  lenses  have  been  in  use  barely  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, while  the  introduction   of  homogeneous  immersion  lenses 
Kates  from  1878,  and  of  the  perfected  apochromatic  lenses  from 
886. 
The  history  of  the  microtome  ia  much  briefer,  only  about 
wenty-five  years.     About  1865  the  habit  of  making  thin  slices 
of  plants  and  of  certain  parts  of  animals  for  microscopical  exam- 
ination was  becoming  general,  for  it  was  found  to  be  very  advan- 
tageous for  the  study  of  the  minute  elementary  constituents  of 
organs.    By  means  of  sections  taken  in  various  planes  it  was 
foond  possible  to  gain  a  profound  insight  into  the  intimate 
^Btructure  of  parts  far  too  small  and  delicate  for  ordinary  dissec- 
^Won  of  them  to  be  possible.     Another  discovery  increased  the 
^Bcientific  importance  of  microscopical  sections.     The  microscop- 
^Bcally  visible  elements  of  living  bodies  arc  found  to  include  a  va- 
riety of  constituents,  which  in  their  natural  condition  can  be 
identified  only  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all.     The  discovery  re- 
f cried  to  was  that  some  of  these  constituents  can  be  artificially 
Heolored  so  that  they  become  conspicuous  when  magnified  ;  it  was 
^^Mjcidentally  made  in   1858  by  Professor  Oerlach,  who  used  car- 
mine to  prepare  a  colored  injection  of  blood  vessels.    Since  then 
very  numerous  coloring  agents  have  been  employed  and  the 
^methods  of  applying  them  to  sections  to  bring  out  this  or  that 
^■Bne  detail  of  organization  have  been  enormously  developed. 
^I'hus  it  has  come  about  that  our  present  conceptions  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  living  matter  are  so  largely  based  on  the 
knowledge  derived  from  the  study  of  sections  artificially  stained, 
that  without  the  art  of  preparing  them  half  of  the  progress  made 
by  biology  during  the  last  quarter  century  would  certainly  have 

Rieen  impossible.     From  this  standpoint  it  is  easy  to  understand 
he  importance,  to  investigators  and  students  of  biological  8ci> 
ences.  of  the  section-cutting  machine  or  microtome. 

The  first  microtomes  were  invented  by  Frenchmen,  one  form 
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by  the  botanUt  Gabriel  Biret,*  the  othe 
BanTier,  in  whose  laboratory  at  the  Chi 
had  the  advantage  of  working  shortly  t 
first  introdaced  (1872).  A  rery  simpU 
less  at  that  time  a  great  boon.  Until  I 
the  microscope  was  needed,  the  object  t 
hand  and  a  sharp  razor  in  the  other — wi 
a  razor  is  a  very  poor  tool  for  delicate  < 
thin  a  slice  as  one's  skill  permitted.  T 
required  great  natural  dexterity  and  mn 
a  tolerable  section  was  the  privilege  < 
skilful ;  to  make  what  would  now  be  ( 
was  altogether  impossible.  The  idea  w 
applied  was  that  of  mechanical  moTeme 
the  knife,  on  the  other  for  raising  tl 
the  thickness  of  the  sections.  Their 
tioiis  of  even  and  known  thickness,  thej 
at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  forty  seoti( 
trne  that  microtomes  had  been  made 
Welcker  and  perhaps  others,  but  nothii 
instruments  were*  failures,  and  the  cr 
properly  dirided  between  Rivet  and  Ra 

During  the  next  tvw  years  a  rapid  i 
provements  in  microtome  constrnctioi 
the  possibility  was  achieved  of  securin; 
as  thick  >is  before.     It  then  became  clei 
culty  lay  with  the  tissues  of  plants  an 
further  advance  in  the  art  of  preparing 
depend  upon  so  treating  the  living  i 
better  suited  for  slicing.     After  innum 
the  most  diverse,  we  have  learned  by 
paratlinc  as  our  chief  resource.     It  is  i 
details  of  technique,  but  by  a  series  of 
is  possible  to  permeate  a  vegetable  or  an 
so  that  it  becomes  absolutely  uniform 
as  regards  elasticity  and  hardness,  and 
cut  into  much  thinner  sections  than  oti 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  sections  a 
per  millimetre.     This  again  puts  great( 

*  first  Mmoonoed  in  "Bulletin  ghc  Botanigui  i 
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microtome.  Experience  has  here  been  instractive.  When  a 
section  is  made  which  is  only  one-two-handredth  of  a  millimetre 
thick,  its  perfection  depends  upon  its  having  two  parallel  sur- 
faces, both  cut  by  the  knife.  If  the  enrfaci'S  are  not  parallel  the 
sections  will  not  be  good,  in  other  words  the  error  of  the  cutting 
motion  must  be  only  a  fraction  of  the  diameter  of  the  section, 
which  means  that  the  accuracy  of  the  microtome  must  be  far 
beyond  the  utmost  visible  precision.  To  attain  this  result  two 
important  rules  have  been  learned.  First,  that  thoJnicrotome 
must  bebuilt  very  heavy  and  entirely  of  metal;  the  finer  the  sections 
it  is  expected  to  make,  the  more  solid  and  rigid  must  the  oon- 
strnction  be.  Second,  the  knife  must  be  made  not  thin-bladcd, 
like  a  razor,  bat  very  thick  and  more  like  a  chisel.  The  best 
knives  are  now  about  three-eighths  of  un  inch  thick  at  the  back 
and  their  cross-section  is  wedge-shaped.  The  object  of  these 
rules  is  to  eliminate  the  error  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  metals, 
for  a  bending  of  a  metallic  part  of  a  microtome  far  too  minute 
to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  would  suffice  to  ruin  the  quality  of  a 
section.  I  have  been  testing  a  new  microtome,  invented  and 
manufactured  in  this  country,  in  which  especial  attention  has 
been  given  to  securing  the  utmost  delicacy  of  action,  and  it  now 
seems  probable  that  with  this  machine  a  sncccssfuUy  prepared 
specimen  can  be  cut  into  perfect  sections  of  one  five-hundreth  of 
a  millimetre,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  13,000  to  an  inch. 
Indeed,  I  hope  sections  of  one-thousandth  of  a  millimetre  will  be 
readily  made.  The  special  value  of  such  sections  to  the  biologist 
is  owing  to  the  size  of  the  microscopic  elements  of  animals  and 
plants.  These  elements  are  named  cells;  each  cell  consists  of  a 
central  mass  or  nucleus,  which  is  completely  enveloped  in  a 
peculiar  substance,  known  as  protoplasm.  lu  the  human  body 
the  diameter  of  a  lingle  cell  averages  perhaps  fourteen-thou- 
sandths  of  a  millimetre  (0.014  mm.)  and  the  diameter  of  a  nu- 
cleus perhaps  six-thousandths  of  a  millimetre  (0.006  mm.).  It  ia 
not  until  our  sections  made  with  a  microtome  are  less  than  one- 
two-hundredth  of  a  millimetre  that  they  are  sufficiently  thin  to 
take  in  not  more  than  a  single  nucl<)us.  These  thin  sections  are 
therefore  indispensable  for  the  study  of  nuclei,  and  from  the 
study  of  nuclei,  many  of  the  most  remarkable  and  fundamental 
conclusions  of  modern  biology  are  derived,  such,  for  example,  as 
oar  current  theory  of  heredity. 
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Some  eonoepdoa  of  tbe  minntedhMMiOM  within  wkiA  At 
Uologitt  actoally  cams  oa  bit  mAnipaUtioM  asy  be  fKhml 
from  the  fact  tbst.  whereM  be  makes  flections  of  tvotboModlto 
of  A  millitnetrB  mad  which  probablj  do  not  ▼■rjeoefv^ 
thoQMndtb  in  tbioknea^t  the  utronomrr,  n  I  learn  thnmikte 
Dirvcior  of  tbe  Hanran]  Obserratory— Profeasor  Pi  -JO 

not  carry  bU  finest  accoimte  measaremeuta  beyou :  tb« 

same  raloe: — 0.002  nun.* 

The  progr«M  of  biologj  depends  to  a  greater  extent  tim  Q» 
progreM  of  any  other  branch  of  science  upon  tbe  applieatkm  tf 
the  microscrope.  The  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  mi 
«cope  as  an  inatrurnetit  of  research  daring  tbe  past  dozen  jma 
bu  been  great  and  is  due  to  the  improvement  of  the  optical  (jnii- 
ity  of  tbe  IcDsea,  and  la  dne  still  more  to  improvemc-nls  :  FirdJ 
in  tho  arl  of  section  cutting,  and,  second,  in  the  ort  of  artifietaDjT 
coloring  sections,  so  as  to  render  clearly  visible  detail*  of  oiicfo- 
acopical  struotare,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  deflnitely  recog- 
nized. Every  microscopist  anticipates  immediate  progreaa  be- 
cause tho  nsc  of  coloring  mutters  for  his  work  is  in  its  inf»DCT 
only  nod  the  possibilities  of  tbe  near  fatnre  in  tbia  regard  have 
aroused  tho  keenest  hopes. 

11.— THE  THEORY  OF  LIFE-UNITS. 

TllK  oxislonce  of  cells  in  plants  was  domonstruted  by  Sclile' 
den  in   1838,  their  existence  in  animals  by  Schwann  in  1839 
Cells   have   been   termed   by  tlie   Viennefie   p'         '     '  '     "^     t 
BrUcke.  "elumontary  organisma"  and  this  apj- 
caloa  tbe  prevalent  conception  of  biologists  to-day.     Bnt  the: 
baa  boon  u  growing  reaction,  which  baa  found  its  cnl^ 
expression  in  Profeasor  Whitman's  ntteranceson  tho  "i; 
of  tho  cell-doctrine."    This  new  view  seeks  for  material  unil 
much  smaller  thiiii  a  single  cell,  units  which  carry  on  vital  fa 
tions  very  much  as  roolooules  carry  on  chemical  function*. 
propose  to  dosigniite  this  view  as  tho  "Theory  of  1/ 
Tho  theory  \»  protean,  but  despite  its  forms  and  moJ...^-.- 

«adla  rulrd  on  kIkm  mI  tli*  r«u  of  *)>uiii  I. M  line*  ta  «  nntloMtr*.    Ha  add*:  "* 
rrkduata  <>lr«)n  |  m.    in  dlamfMr  Uaoh  &■  ure  In  ooTnmoa  a«u  for  taaridlAs  orcll 

allows  nt^;^-  not- io  av^ry  ■aooad  of  kr«:  MxaX  la  O.MU  mis.    Th*  i«*du 


re 

I 


•ra  «aii«llr  mwla  to  tamtba  «t  Mooodt.  and  the  ■ra4«Uloa  akwtU 

irtthia  a  raw  lentha  of  •  aoooa4.   Tb*  tuccaaaira  Usaa  u  tba  gi 
5'  aiiBTt. 
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'ite  invariable  foatidation  is  tie  hypothesis  that  the  living  matter 
(protoplasm  and  uucleus)  includes, ;?r«/.  a  non-living  portion,  and, 
tecond,  a  nnmbor  of  discrete  particles   which  are   very   mnch 

'smaller  than  cells  and  carry  on  some  or  all  of  the  distinctively  vital 
fnnctions,  especially  hereditary  transmission  and  the  prodnction 
)f  organization.    The  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  the  existence  of 

'^Bcch  jwrticlesfor  which  I  have  adopted  the  name  of  "  Life-units," 
but  they  are  nowif^e  agreed  as  to  the  exact  size,  number  or 
functions  of  life-nnits,  upon  which  many  different  names  have 
been  bestowed,  whereof  more  later.  As  to  size  the  particles  are 
held  to  he  somewhere  near  the  limits  of  microscopic  vision,  that 
is  either  too  small  to  be  seen,  or  else  identical  with  certain  visi- 
ble grannies  of  minute  dimensions. 

The  theories  of  life-units  were  foreshadowed  in  the  last  century 
by  Buffou  and  Bonnet,  and  in  this  century  by  Richard  Owon,  in 
his  article  on  Purthcnogenesis,  published  in  1849,  but  it  was  re- 
served for  that  Englisiiman,  who  stands  next  to  Shakespeare  in 
world-wide  fame,  to  create  the  first  scientifically  available  form 
of  the  theory  with  which  we  are  here  concerned.  Darwin  called 
his  view  the  "  Theory  of  Pangenesis,"  and  named  the  life-units 
"  gemnniles."  Their  existence  was  purely  hypothetical  with  him, 
and  he  made  no  attempt  to  determine  their  size.  Oemmules  are 
thrown  off  from  every  part  of  the  body  and  circulate  freely 
through  the  system  ;  they  are  transmitted  from  parent  to  off- 
spring;  in  their  dormant  state  they  have  a  mntual  aHinity  for 
each  other,  leading  to  their  aggregation  either  into  buds  or  into 
sexual  elements  ;  when  supplied  by  proper  nutriment  they  mul- 
tiply by  self-division,  subsequently  becoming  dbvaloped  into  cells 
like  those  from  which  they  were  derived.  Such  in  brief  was 
Darwin's  theory,  stated  almost  in  his  own  phrases.  Although  wu 
now  know  definitely  that  the  theory  is  antenable.  I  can  repeat 
what  I  have  said  elsewhere:*  "This  hyi^theeis  is  the  anggestion 
of  a  masterly  mind,  and  as  a  succinct  and  comprehensive  ex- 
pression of  the  facts  of  heredity  must  command  admiration." 

The  second  of  the  theories  of  life-units  was  form nluted  by 
Herbert  Spencer  in  bis  Principles  of  Biology,  1804.  It  was  an 
original  and  valuable  hypothesis  and  a  distinct  advance  beyond 
the  theory  of  Pangenesis.  Spencer's  arguments  may  be  found  in 
the  fourth  and  eighth  chapters  of  Part  II.,  of  his  Biology.    He 

*Uuman  Embryolovy,  P-  88.    (New  Tork,  I88S.) 
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teraw  hi4  11  :  articles  *' phytioio^io:^ 

sis*  as  Iai;gi :  ^^oal  auiu,  and  sman  otU 

•nigns  to  thsm  especially  what  would  now  be  calJed  tb«BU)n^ 
genetic  fanotion  or  prodaction  of  orgmnlsation,  in  olh«r«ndl 
be  ottribules  to  their  Bctirities  the  phenomena  of  repair,  uf^ 
•ration  of  lost  purtg,  and  of  r«prodaciion  (heroditary  inataJa> 
sion).  Spencer's  theory  is  historically  so  important  ihatlviU 
qaote  a  few  Iinea.  "If  then,  this  organic  polttrity  PAnbejor 
M0*ed  neither  by  the  chonncal  units  nor  the  m 
«re  most  conceivo  it  as  podseased  b?  certain  la:^...;..^  — 
which  we  may  term  physiological.  .  .  .  We  ahall 
after  find  r&rious  rcaiions  for  inferring  that  snch  phyric 
units  exist,  and  that  to  their  specific  properties,  more  orie 
like  in  each  plant  and  animal,  varions  organic  phenome 
due." 

There  have  been  eevcral  modifications  of  the  theory 
genesis.     One  of  the  tirst  illastrates  the  grotesque  ragarie 
uorance,  and  may  interest  the  psychologically  corioiis, 
Hcientiflcally  it  ia  worthless.     It  was  entitled  the  "liM-igci 
the  phistidules"  and  was  produced  by  Ernst  HteclcGl,  a 
tional   popular  writer,   whoee  statements  hare  be«n  foe 
be  nsually •  erroneous.      Plaatidules  were    life-noitSr  and 
same    term  has  been  nsed  by  the  late    Dr.    Elsberg  of] 
York.     The  botanist  Nageli,  in  1884,  nses  the  term  t</i 
mathtilcken,  de  Vries,  in  188d,  the  terra  pangent4,  Wicsuerj 
somes.  Whitman,  in  1893,  idiusor/ien,  Haucke  r;-  ■     Aa| 

Weismanu  has  a mach  more  complete  scheme  ;    .^       _-anit«. 
biophofe-s,  which  in  groups  form  determinants,  gronps  of 
form  ids,  gronps  of  which  form    idants.     Each   one  of 
authors  has  his  special  set  uf  opinions  regurding  the  sizes,  si 
relations,  qualities  and  fanotiona  of  his  particalar  kind 
nnit.     Together  they  have  made  a  gay  tournament  of  hj 
ses. 

In  all  the  theories  above  nlladed  to  the  life-nnits  are 
byputhotical  ;  but  there  ia  another  set  in  which  the  liffi 
are  identified  as  certain   risible  minate  granules  found  in] 
The  first  to  propound  a  theory  of  visible  life-nnits  was 
Beale,  who  maintained  that  all  organisms  consist  of  for 
material,  which  was  liring,  and  of  formed  material,  or 
matter.      The  visible  grains  of  format  ire  matter  were  )xiT 
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H    Quits  and  were  designated  by  him  with  the  name  biolastt.     Essen- 
tially flimilar  are  the  theories  of  yranuli  (Bioblasten)  of  the 
»  German  Altoiann  and  his  Italian  follower,  Zoja.     Again,  under 
the  inflaence  of  the  prevailing  tendency,  various  writers  have 
found  the  agents  of  hereditary  transmission  in  certain  grannies 
in   the  nnolens,    which    are    thus    made    into  life-units  with 
restricted  functions.    These  granules  are  termed  chromosomes, 
on  aecoant  of  their  special  affinity  for  coloring  matters  of  various 
II       kinds,  but  by  the  thcorizers  are  varionsly  christened. 
^B        The  theory  of  life  units,  whatever  its  precisd  form,  is  closely 
^B  con»ected  with  the   conception  of  definite  structure  in  living 
^y  matter.     Now  straclure,  as  biologists  currently  conceive  it,  im- 
plies the  presence  of  at  least  a  framework   of  solid   material. 
When  wo  examine  living  matter  it  is  usually  after  it  has  been 
subjected  to  various  re-agents  and  profoundly  altered.     Studying 
protoplasm  in  this  way,  investigators  have  been  led  to  consider  it 
to  be  made  up  of  a  network  of  true  protoplasm,  the   meslies  of 
which  are  filled  with  fluid.     Since  the  fluid  is  merely  water  with 
certain  substances  in  solution,  it  cannot  be  alive,  but  life  resides 
properly  in  the  threads  of  protoplasm,  which  contain  accord- 
ingly the  hypothetical  life-units. 

I  in.— THE  TUEORY  OP  THE  LIVING  FLUID. 

This  theory  is  new,  though  hints  and  suggestions  of  it  are  not 
lacking  in  older  publications.  It  may  he  briefly  formulated  tlius: 
Tht  physical  basis  of  life  is  protoplasm  ;  protoplasm  consists  of 
twojluids,  %7itimutely  commin(jled.  yet  .separate,  and  which  may 
iticluilt  various  granules  of  solid  organic  substances,  more  or  less 
complex,  and  also  include  globules  of  various  liquids.  This 
theory  in  its  beat  form  hiis  been  termed  the  foam  theory,  because 
foam  offers  the  most  familiar  illustration  of  the  kind  of  atruc- 
iare  conceived  by  this  theory  as  characteristic  of  living  matter. 
As  in  foam,  air  and  water  are  commingled,  so  in  protoplasm  are 
cell-sap  and  the  proteid  or  alhumenoid  fluid  commingled.  The 
latter  it  is,  which,  when  coagulated  by  our  so-called  preserving 
re  agents,  gives  under  the  microscope  the  familiar  appearance  of 
a  netWDrk  of  solid  threads.  This  theory  I  consider  by  far  the 
best  theory  of  the  nature  of  protoplasm  yet  advanced.  Professor 
Otto  Btttachli  of  Heidelberg  has  been  the  leading  advocate  of  the 
theory.     I  will  mention  only  two  of  the  kinds  of  phenomena. 
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vrhich  the  foam  theory  accounts  for  better  than  any  other.  Til 
first  is  tho  fusing  of  two  nitisses  of  protoplasm,  go  that  they  ax 
absohitely  confluent.  The  secoud  is  tho  incessant  cheraici 
change,  which  would  be.  there  arc  reasons  for  thiuicing,  mor 
perfectly  favored  by  the  foam  structure  than  by  any  other  dispc 
sition  of  the  multifarious  materials  collected  in  protoplasm. 

Tho  point  which  interests  us  in  the  present  connection  is  thi 
the  acceptance  of  the  Theory  of  the  Living  Fluid  involves  th 
rejection  of  all  the  theorieeof  life-units.  The  former  requires  d 
to  conceive  that  the  phenomena  of  life  are  due  to  the  iuteractioi 
of  numerous  substances,  many  of  which  are  present  in  auffioiea 
bulk  to  be  visible  under  the  microscope.  Hence  the  smaller 
volume  in  which  vital  phenomena  can  show  thomselves  must  b 
larger  than  the  particles  which  have  been  assumed  to  be  Ufa 
units.  It  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  there  is  a  limit  t 
the  mechanical  division  of  living  matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  W{ 
have  now  reached  a  point  when  we  need  no  longer  dirido  pra 
toplasm  into  its  living  and  not  living  constituents.  It  is  a] 
living,  the  water  and  salts  as  much  as  the  proteids  and  other  oi 
gauic  compounds.  Its  phenomena  are  displays  of  energy  result 
ing,  so  far  as  wo  at  present  know,  from  chemical  actions,  tbi 
possibility  of  which  is  given  by  the  commingling  of  substances  ii 
the  foam-structure. 

The  perfected  machinery  and  methods  which  we  discussed  ii 
the  first  part  promise  to  give  us  a  vastly  more  profound  insigh 
into  the  minute  composition  of  protoplasm.  It  is  a  problem  a 
composition,  not  of  structure,  aa  ordinarily  understood,  nor  a 
life-units,  which  protoplasm  presents  to  us. 

The  conception  of  protoplasm  above  advocated  seems  at  firt 
to  involve  a  complete  materialism,  but  against  this  conclusion  ! 
must  protest,  for  I  hold  that  an  opposite  interpretation  of  Ijl 
best  accords  with  our  knowledge — namely,  that  since  there  ap 
[leur  to  be  vital  phenomena,  which  do  not  occur  without  life,  i 
is  legitimate  to  assume  that  there  is  a  special  vital  power,  whio 
is  rot  necessarily  identical  with  any  form  of  physical  energj 
though  it  may  bo  conceived  to  cause  the  transformation  d 
energy.  Indeed,  it  is  perfectly  thinkable  that  the  univen 
would  come  to  rest,  were  not  the  balance  of  the  forma  of  euerg 
disturbed  by  tho  life-power. 

Chxbles  Sepowick  Miitot. 
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THE  FUTURE  LIFE  AND  THE  CONDITION  OF  MAN 
TIIEREIN-V. 

BY  THE   RIGHT  HOJf.    W.  K.    GLADSTONE. 


II.— MAN'S  CONDITION    IN  THE    FUTURE    LIFE. 
Limitation  and  Reserve  of  Scripture  and  the  Creeds. 

Let  u8  now  consider  what  are  the  propositions  relating  to  the 
future  life,  which  have  from  the  first  been  iueluded  in  tlie  aam- 
maries  of  our  faith,  and  which,  upon  the  historical  principles  of 
the  church  at  large,  are  regarded  as  binding  upon  all  Christians. 

If  we  ask.  What  are  the  propositions  associated  with  this  sub- 
ject which  ought  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of 
the  Christian  fuith  and  as  obligatory  upon  onr  personal  belief  ? 
the  sacred  Scriptures  do  not  appear  to  supply  a  ready  answer  to 
this  question.  But  history  assures  us  at  how  early  a  date, 
how  long  certainly  before  ti>e  epoch  of  any  Council  except 
that  held  at  Jerusulem  under  the  Apostles,  the  Church,  or 
the  general  sense  of  fhe  body  of  Christian  believers,  began  to 
build  upon  the  foundation  and  to  follow  the  example  supplied 
with  divine  authority  by  the  Baptismal  Formula,  and  to  incor- 
porate  in  various  forms  the  substance  of  the  one  brief  document 
which  soon,  replacing  at  least  one  even  older  form  employed  in 
Borne,  became  supreme  throughout  the  entire  West  under  the 
name  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  In  this  creed  we  declare  our  be- 
lief in  "the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  life  evflrlaating." 
So  far  we  are  clearly  dealing  with  matter  of  obligatory  belief. 

The  creed  elaborated  at  Nice  and  Constantinople  represents, 
even  more  than  any  other  document,  the  prolonged,  concentrated, 
and  most  severely  tested  action  of  the  mind  of  tbe  universal 
church.  In  the  last  of  those  particulars  it  stands  alone.  It  was 
through  the  agonies  of  the  fourth  century,  the  hardest  of  all  the 
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trials,  the  noblest  of  all  the  yictories,  oJ 
this  creed  made  its  way  to  a  position  nni 
and  in  solidity.  In  the  East  it  may  be  t 
dominance.  In  the  West,  throogh  the  i 
the  grandest  of  all  positions  in  Cbristi; 
eqnaliy  with  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ince 
mind  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  necess 
several  additions  made  to  it  under  Latin 
times.  In  this  condummate  docameot, 
Nice  and  Constantinople,  we  declare  th 
course  therefore  believe  in,  "  the  resui 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come." 

The  Athanasian  creed,  apart  from  i 
and  wonderful  product  of  substantive 
Trinity  and  even  more  the  Incarnation  ( 
I  believe,  placed,  except  in  the  Anglic 
which  do  not  form  a  Confession  for  the  CI 
on  a  level  with  the  two  preceding  creeds 
the  English  Church,  presented  with  the 
chision  in  the  public  services,  to  the  gene 
declares  that  men  shall  rise  again  with  tl 
an  account  for  their  works  ;  and  shall  if  t 
into  life  everlasting"  ;  if  they  have  don 
fire."  The  main  distinctions  offered  b; 
it  penetrates  further,  as  modern  opinion  1 
of  eternity  and  the  particulars  of  the  Div 
presents  to  us  expressly  what  I  suppose  c 
the  implications  of  the  other  creeds,  i 
passage  into  eternity  of  the  wicked  as 
But  seeing  that  the  rank  given  to  this  ci 
sectional,  I  shall  not  rely  upon  it  in  the 
we  are  immeiliately  concerned.  On  tl 
words  which  were  solemnly  delivered  by 
words  are  subject  to  some  variety  of  ic 
have  a  tendency  to  widen  the  demands  01 
the  earlier  creeds,  we  may  reflect  with  sa 
does  not  carry  in  the  general  mind  of  i. 
authority.  There  is  another  particular 
even  be  thought  accidental.  For  the  A 
its  propositions  to  the  whole  race  of  m( 
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ore  authoritative  docaments  are  content  to  deal,  at  least  by 
onable  implication,  only  with  professing  Christians. 
Concentrating,  then,  our  attention  npon  the  declarations  con- 
tained in  the  other  two  creeds,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  immeaa^ 
arable  importance  of  the  future  state  under  the  Christian  dis' 
pensation,  we  cannot  bat  be  strack  alike  with  their  simplicity 
d  their  reserve.  Out  of  four  propositions,  three,  asserting  the 
urrection,  the  life  everlasting,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to 
come,  may  be  said  most  rigidly  to  confine  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  elementary  Scripture,  and  to  resolve  themselves  into 
cue,  namely,  that  we  who  recite  the  creed  are  to  ])a88  at  death 
to  eternity.  And  here  we  find  that  the  idea  vividly  presented 
us  is  the  survival  of  the  righteous,  whose  condition  is  so  prop- 
erly conveyed  under  the  word  "  life."  I  do  not  presume  to  say 
at  the  case  of  the  wicked  is  excluded.  It  seems  to  remain, 
owever,  as  it  were,  in  the  shade.  There  is  here  neither  declara- 
L  tion  nor  implication  as  to  the  meaning  of  eternity,  as  to  the  rela* 
■^ve  uutnbers  of  those  on  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  or  as  to  the 
^Honditions  of  the  doom  which  awaits  the  sinner. 
^H  And  surely  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate  the  providential 
^wisdom  which  gnided  the  mind  of  the  early  and  undivided  Church 
^to  establish  and  enforce  for  us  all  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
^wit  saved  it  from  the  unnecessary  and  entangling  speculations, 
^^Bto  wliieh  more  recent  opinion  seems  for  a  long  period  to  have 
^Hecn  betrayed. 

^H  But  it  may  bo  asked  :  Why,  if  a  temper  of  reserve  so  largely 
^^revailed,  did  the  Creed  of  the  Apostles  declare  in  express  terms 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  the 
probable  reason.  Those  schools  of  ancient  philosophy,  which  had 
labored  lionestly  and  well  by  ingenious  speculations  to  save  us  from 
the  apprehension  of  extinction  at  death  had  founded  themselves 

Flfcrgely  on  metaphysical  arguments  associated  with  the  nature  of 
me  soul,  and  had  been  unable  to  retain  any  grasp  of  the  idea  of  a 
future  corporeal  existence.  From  the  time  of  Homer  great  dif- 
^■culty  seems  to  have  been  fell  in  regard  to  the  relation  between 
^Bie  several  parts  of  man.  Homer  was  influenced  by  Egyptian 
^Bdeas.  But  the  conception  of  the  future  life  became  less  and  less 
f^strong  among  the  Greek  race  who  supplied  the  great  masters  of 
philosophy :  and,  whether  with  or  without  any  definite  concep- 
tion of  existence  purely  immaterial,  they  lost  as  I  suppose  the 
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idea  of  any  bodily  snryiTal.  If,  when  Christians  were  few,  vai 
the  new  institutions  in  their  infancy,  this  was  the  established  toni 
of  thought,  we  may  well  oonceive  that,  for  a  practical  fulfillmeni 
of  the  great  promise  to  bring  life  and  immorUility  to  light,  it  n 
needful  that  there  should  bo  an  express  provision,  familiar  to  il 
Christians,  for  securing  a  complete  and  not  a  merely  partial  ooa 
ception  of  the  great  human  survival. 

While,  then,  the  sum  of  authoritative  declarations  on  thi 
future  state,  by  the  full  action  and  consent  of  the  Church,  i 
thus  carefully  limited  in  the  creeds,  I  am  aware  of  no  other  bow 
which  should  restrain  us  from  canvassing  with  greater  freedoo 
the  assumptions  which  I  hare  recently  enumerated,  provided  v 
do  not  forget  the  reverence  and  caution  which  encircle  tit 
subject.  It  is,  indeed,  necessary  for  us  to  be  on  our  guard agaioi 
the  silent  and  unwatched  intrusion  into  the  religious  precinct  s 
conceptions  which  nowhere  bear  the  sacred  stamp,  but  belong 
whether  their  value  be  great  or  small,  to  the  ordinary  circle  o 
secular  knowledge  or  opinion.  And  such  we  must  surely  admi 
to  be  the  popular  conception  of  time.  Be  it  ever  so  true  that,fo 
us,  in  our  present  condition,  the  idea  of  time  may  fairly  be  Tt 
gardcd  as  a  simple  idea,  incapable  of  resolution  into  parts,  it  doe 
not  therefore  follow  that  wo  are  etititled  to  pronounce  on  it 
always  continuing  such  in  other  and,  perhaps,  quite  different! 
ordered  states  of  existence. 

I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  see  on  what  just  ground  there  cai 
bo  constructed  any  claim  upon  the  ordinary  Christian  to  con 
corn  himself  with  more  than  the  propositions  of  the  creeda  a 
portions  of  his  necessary  faith.  It  would  seem  that  if  he  enter 
tain  otiior  propositions  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  elevate  theu 
to  so  high  a  plane. 

Of  the  limited  service  which  it  is  my  hope  and  aim  to  rendei 
by  the  present  examination,  to  the  combined  cause  of  truth  am 
charity,  a  prinoij)al  i)art  will  consist  in  my  endeavors  to  rcniov 
from  the  field  of  controversy  a  variety  of  assumptions  which,  a 
it  appears  to  me,  have  no  title  to  a  place  there,  and  which  bav 
tended  both  to  widen  the  issue  raised  and  to  perplex  and  en 
bitter  the  dispute. 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Christian  Revelation  is  designed  t 
convey  to  us  the  intentions  of  the  Almighty  as  to  the  conditioi 
in  the  world  to  come,  not  of  Christians  only,  but  of  all  mankim 
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^M     2   It  is  assumed  that  when  the  Soriptaros  speak  of  things 

^Kterniil.  thoy  convey  tons  that  eternity  is  a  prolongation  without 

^■Deasiire  of  what  we  know  as  time. 

^"  3.  It  is  assnmecl  that  punishment  is  a  thing  inflicted  from 
whhont,  Jlagelluin  Tisiphone  quatit  mnu^/an-^,  and  is  something 
additional  to  or  distinct  from  the  pain  or  dissatisfaction  which, 

gander  the  law  of  nature,  stands  as  the  appropriate  and  ioboni 

^■bonsoqiience  of  misdoing. 

4.  It  is  assumed  that  the  traditional  theory  propounds,  and 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  requires  us  to  believe  that,  of  those  who 
are  to  be  judged  as  Christians,  only  a  small  minority  can  be  saved. 

5.  It  is  assumed  under  the  doctrine  of  natural  immortality 
that  every  human  being  has  by  Divine  decree  a  field  of  existence 
oommensurute  with  that  of  Deity  itself. 

In  all  these  assumptions  there  is  expressly  or  tacitly  included 
a  claim  to  be  received  as  portions  of  the  Divine  revelation  to 
man. 
^m      I  shall  hazard  some  remarks  upon  them  one  by  one. 
^P      And  first,  as  to  the  supposition  that   the  Christian  Bchonie 
^deals  with  the  future  destinies  of  all  mankind. 

The  New  Testament  has  many  references  to  a  future  and 
what  seems  to  be  a  final  judgment,  but  with  one  exception  they 
are  marked  by  paucity  of  detail.     Where  argument  is  introduced, 
and  it  is  found  only  in  one  case,  the  unprofitable  servant  ia  mani- 
festly a  typical  person   representative  of  those  with  whom  the 
Lord  of  all  has  already  had  open   dealings,  and  who  have  been 
^nlaced  in  a  condition  to  know  with  whom  it  is  that  they  have  to 
HBo,  and  how  they  ought  to  proceed  in  regard  to  the  trust  oom- 
^■uitted  to  them;  for  they  were  aware  that  he  was  a  hard  man,  who 
^nrould  rigidly  exact  account;  also  it  is  plain  that  they  begau  their 
work  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  "good  and  faithful  ser- 
vants."* 

The  single  instance  in  the  gospels  which  penetrates  further 
than  this  into  the  case,  and  exhibits  the  specific  reasons  of  the 
future  doom,  is  the  majestic  recital  which  immediately  follows 
the  parable  of  the  talents,  f  In  this  profoundly  impressive  pas- 
fmgfi,  but  one  degcription  of  virtuous  action  and  of  its  opposite  is 
:orded,  that,  namely,  which  includes  what  are  termed  the  cor- 
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poral  worka  of  mercy.     It  may  be  haxardoQs  to  do  even  lo  miuli 
as  glance  at  the  reasons  wliich  indaced  oar  Lord  in  Ids  wUdoiD  | 
at  otioe  to  expatiate  as  be  has  here  done,  aod  also  to  Mt  boutub] 
to  His  erposiliim.     Can  it  have  been  that  He  foresaw  tbit  I 
most  couapicuoiis  point  of  failure  among  uominal  b«lieren  voaUj 
be  iu  tlie  luw  of  mutaal  love,  and  in  discerning  the  couoectto 
between  that  law  and  persoutil  love  to  Christ,  wrbo  addrcsei  all 
in  the  person  of  the  distressed  ?    Be  this  as  it  may,  we  dbmtn 
that  both  the  righteous,  who  disclaim  all  merit,  and  the  uo- 
rigliteoiis,  who  are  unaware  of  their  ill  desert,  are  alike  addresKd 
as  {>ersoii8  emerging  from  a  temporal  dispensation,  ander  which 
good  offices  toward  man  are  directly  associated  wit!^  "   •    •    1' 
This  is  a  conception  which  not  only  is  markedly  'v 
which   hod  so  faded  nway  from,  or  which  lay  so  iitiie  witbio. 
heathen  knowledge,  that  it  conld  hardly  in  their  case  hare  foroie«l 
the  basis  of  an  eqnitable  jadgment. 

What  is  still  more  to  the  purpose  than  this  noteworthy  repn!' 
sentation,  is  the  fact  that  St.  Paul*  has  somewhat  elaboratelf., 
expounded  the  separate  case  of  those  who  remain  under  the  \ii 
of  natural  righteousness.  In  the  day  when  Gwi  sliall  judge  th^ 
hidden  things  of  mankind  according  to  the  gospel  revelation,  iK 
will  also  judge  the  portion  of  mankind  outside  the 
covenant,  according  to  law  of  nature  written  in  their  hearts  an 
according  as  they  have  obeyed  or  disobeyed  that  law.  Lot 
therefore,  wholly  disembarrass  ourselves  from  the  idea  that  tboee 
who  have  not  been  supplied  with  the  moans  of  Christian  combat 
will  be  judged  according  to  the  sUtiidard  of  the  Christian  law. 

Secondly;  it  is  assumed  that  eternity  is  a  prolongation  of  tita 
continued  without  any  limit.  I  ask  myiielf  in  vain  whether  tbe 
is  any  governing  exposition  supplied  to  us  by  the  Scriptures  i 
the  creeds,  or  the  authentic  tradition  of  Christendom,  whic 
entitles  us  to  make  this  assumption.  Without  denying  that  it 
been  much  in  vogue,  and  that  when  indeterminate  questions  ar 
determined  there  is  a  seeming  accession  to  our  knowledge  which" 
we  are  readily  tempted  to  accept,  I  presume  to  expreaa  oon 
hesitation  as  to  both  its  foundation  and  its  atilitj.  To  asj 
we  cannot  separate  the  idea  of  duration  from  our  ■ 
ceptious  of  future  life  is  saying  nothing  to  the  p\i 
may  be  a  subject  for  metaphysical  specuLttioo:  it  ig  not  part  i 
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the  truths  declared  to  us  for  oar  guidance.     The  Scripture  goes 
but  a  little  way  on  tbiH  subject ;  but,  bo  far  us  it  goes,  it  does  not 
seem  greatly  to  favor  the  idea  now  before  as.     Wben  it  tells  us 
that  with  Qod  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day,  it  seems  as  if 
Lathese  words  might  mean  that  the  being  of  the  Deity  is  outside 
^Wie  couditions  of  time,  and  that  this  meaning  is  not  only  allow- 
^Bble,  but  may  fairly  compete  with  others  which  can  attach  to 
^■them.     And  if  the  grand  idea  of  the  future  reserved  for  righteous 
souls  be,  according  to  the  gospel,  a  re-establishment  in  the  original 
charter  of  our  nature  by  reunion  with  God,  and  if  God  have  an 
existence  outside  of  time,  who  can  tell  whether  or  not  an  inde- 
pendence of  time  may  not  be  included  in  the  conditions  of  this 
reunion  ? 

Look  for  a  moment  at  eternity  under  the  view  of  its  being 
an  immeasurable  expansion  of  time.  Oousider  for  a  moment 
the  very  largo  meaning  involved  in  this  proposition.     The  con- 

ktemplution  even  of  our  own  narrow  span  of  life  as  a  whole,  when 
leriously  attempted,  seems  to  fill  the  mind  nearly  np  to  the 
limit  of  its  receptive  power.  A  million  is  a  numerical  accumu- 
lation which,  if  regarded  at  once  as  a  whole  and  in  its  units, 
serionsly  baffles  us.  But  now  we  are  called  to  heap  together 
millions,  billious  and  quadrillions  without  limit,  and  to  recol- 
lect that  in  doing  it  we  do  nothing :  and  however  often  we  re- 
peat the  process,  it  is  the  same  toties  quoties :  the  score  is 
undiminished.  In  dealing  with  such  a  conception  we  pass  beyond 
our  depth.  If  all  this  may  be  so,  yet  it  seems  hard  to  compel 
every  mind  into  the  belief  that  it  must  be  so  ;  and  there  is 
something  to  be  said  here  also  in  favor  of  taking  refuge  in  our 
ignorance. 

This  much  we  may  presume  to  say.  Had  the  Divine  revela- 
tion been  intended  to  convey  to  us  that  time  is  an  inseparable 
incident  of  the  future  life,  and  that  eternity  is  no  more  or  less 
than  the  unfolding  of  an  immeasurable  roll  of  time,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Bible  could  and  would  have  employed  some 
terminology  evidently  adapted  to  that  purpose.  But  such  is  not 
the  terminology  actually  given  us.  For,  in  dealing  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  righteous  in  the  world  to  come,  our  Savior  builds 
not  upon  terms  of  time,  but  upon  re-union  with  Deity.  And  in 
touching  witb  greater  reserve  upon  the  condition  of  the  wicked 
the  image  presented  to  us  ia  either  simply  negative,  as  in  the  case 
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of  the  fire  virgins,  or  it  is  one  of  safferi 
daration,  as  in  the  outer  darkness  whe 
and  gnashing  of  teeth ;  or,  it  is  asso 
etymological ly  and  by  use  signify  the  ii 
infinite.  Some  of  the  passages  witho 
awful  imago  of  finality.  But  such  preset 
to  bo  of  extinction  and  total  disappearac 
erable  existence  co-extensire  with  that  o 
possibly  susceptible  of  other  explanation 
our  Tiow.  In  any  case  this  great  divers 
thought  to  indicate  a  purpose  of  reserve. 

On  the  third  assumption  it  will  not 
great  length.  But  there  isagreatdifferei 
methods  of  administering  justice.  Thi 
committed  manslaughter:  let  him,  accord 
be  imprisoned  for  one  year,  or  for  ten,  or  1 
purely  extraneous  method,  only  with  a  n 
adaptation,  is  the  favorite  notion  under 
eternal  punishment  are  prone  to  exhibit  it 
those  punishments,  which,  in  the  langu 
way  of  natural  consequence.  For,  as  tc 
our  premonitory  teacher.  And  her  les£ 
except  by  the  method,  at  once  stupid  ai 
to  think.  The  drunkard,  for  example,  1 
tion  of  inebriety  he  is  losing  his  freed 
this  in  the  later  stjiges  of  his  downwan 
dimly,  wheresis  he  had  known  it  at  the  be 
the  meaning  is,  that  his  punishment  ' 
consequence  "'  has  begnn  ;  that  its  initia 
rifiillysont,  like  the  first  loss  at  agambli 
mar  be  induced  to  avoid  those  which  ar 
the  warning  be  neglected,  he  shall  procee( 
is  on  tliis  basis  that  the  teachers  of  the  moi 
perhaps  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  comi 
it  is  on  this  basis  that  they  ought  to  be 

Fourthly;  it  is  assumed  that  we  are 
of  Holy  Scripture  to  limit  the  salvation 
to  a  very  small  minority  of  their  total  ni 

Fairness  constrains  me  to  admit  thai 
often  been  presented  as  an  item  of  the  oi 
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)ject  of  future  putiishmeat.     My  desire  ia  to  offer  some  coa- 
iiderutiouij  which  toiid  so  far  at   leaat  to  tlirow  doubt  tipuu  the 
asvumptioQ  as  to  make  it  expedient  aod  ratioual  to  bold  this  part 
^H  aluo  of  the  subject  in  reserve. 

^P        When  our   Lord   delivered   Id  Galilee  the  Sermon  oq  the 
^V  Mounts  He  tulmoniahed   His  audience  that  the  gate  of  salvation 
^    was  strait,  aud  the   way  narrow  and  found  by  few  ;  while  the 
gate  ttud  way  of  destruction  were  broad  and  eusy,  and  found  by 
many.*     And  all  the  words  of  our  Blessed  Lord  are  perfect  in 
truth  and  wisdom.     Yet  is  our  duty  to  compare  them  together, 
and  so  far  as  may  be  to  collect  their  effect  as  a  whole.     It  seems 
indisputabl*  that  they  do  not  invariably  (as,  for  exainple,  in  the 
r       parable  of  the  unjust  steward)  present  to  us,  at  each  and  every 
^p  point,  each  and  every  aspect  of  the  case  in  hand  ;  aud  possibly 
^^  this  is  a  result  inherent  in  the  conditions  of  human  language. 
The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  it  is  largely  agreed,  waa  composed 
with  a  special  reference  to   the  condition  and   exigencies  of  the 
Jewish  race ;  that  of  St.   Luke  with  a  wider  outlook  upon  the 
.       Gentiles  also.     In  those  chapters  of  St.   Luke,  which  offer  many 
^H  remarkable  correspondences  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
^B  image  of  the  strait  gate  reappears  in  connection  with  the  ditli- 
^P  culty  of  entering  it,  and  they  become  the  basis  of  an  exhortation 
not  to  seek  merely,  but  to  strive,  that  is  to  seek  manfully  and 
with  might,  to  enter  it ;  while  the  passage  is  immediately  followed 
by  an  impressive  contrast  between   the  case  of  Jews  rejected  in 
the  great  account,  and  that  of  Gentiles  then  admitted,  f  which 
11       may  possibly  indicate  something  of  specialty  or  local   color  in 
^B  what  may  be  called  the  sister  passage.     It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
1^  the  words  of  our  Lord  are  a  reply  to  the  inquiry  :   "  Lord,  are 
there  few  that  be  saved  ?"    In  declining  a  reply  to  this  question, 
must  we  not  admit  that  he  seems  to  close  the  door  upon  the  sub- 
ject and  thereby  to  mark  it  as  one  of  unprofitable  speculation  ? 

In  any  case,  we  are  bound  to  have  regard  to  the  general  effect 
of  our  Lord's  teaching  ;  and  in  this  case  the  more  so,  because  be 
80  frequently  deals,  not  with  occasion  and  current  life,  but,  ex 
profeaso,  with  the  final  upshot  of  human  destinies.  In  all  his 
teachings,  by  parable  or  otherwise,  we  look  in  viun  for  any  reve- 
lation of  the  relative  numbers  of  the, accepted  aud  the  lost.     It 
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ti  not  ia  the  tbeep  and  the  goata.  It  is  not 
tana  and  the  vhe*L  In  the  case  of  the  wud 
the  foolish  rirgios,  where  the  pmma  damni  alone  aeenu  to 
awarded,  the  namben  are  equal.  In  the  case  of  the  talente,  tin 
of  the  ectmsted  serranta  are  mentioned  for  acceptance,  one  on]; 
for  rejection.  In  the  case  of  the  gathering  from  highways  an< 
badges  to  repiaoe  thoee  who  had  refosed  the  inritatton  to  thi 
banquet,  there  ia  no  specification  of  nombera  or  proportions.  Ii 
the  eaae  of  the  guest  chamber,  the  wedding  feast  ia  eaten  by  i 
namber  of  persona,  bat  onl;  one  ia  detected  as  not  having  on  tbfl 
wedding  garment. 

It  is,  I  presame,  onr  daty  to  consider  with  hnmble  care  an< 
withoQt  prepoeaeasion  the  general  effect  of  Uiese  very  varied  indt 
cations  in  the  diaoonrses  of  onr  Savioar.  For  this  the  foregoinfl 
remarks  are  intended.  The  conclasion  towards  which  the;  sees 
to  point  ia  that,  as  in  sandry  other  matters,  so  with  regard  to  tiM 
comparative  nnmbers  of  professing  Christiana  saved  and  lost, 
Divine  Wisdom  has,  doubtless  for  the  beet  reason,  veiled  its  conn* 
•els  with  stringent  limitation  and  reserve. 

Lastly,  the  inclusion  in  religious  teaching  of  a  supposed  lai 
of  oataral  immortality  has  been  so  largely  discussed  in  prior  per 
tions  of  these  papers,  and  especially  in  considering  the  history  ot 
Chriatian  opinion,  that  any  return  to  the  subject  in  this  plaof 
would  be  Buperflaons,  except  it  be  as  to  a  point  properljf 
colIateraL 

It  ia  admitted  that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  as  such  is  an 
exclnsively  Christian  doctrine;  trne  as  it  may  be  that  the  coo^ 
ception  oF  a  future  life  in  the  last  resort  involved  an  approacit 
at  least  to  corporeal  elements,  such  as  figures  of  some  kind.  But, 
according  to  Christian  doctrine  (I.  Cor.,  iv.,  36-44)  the  natural 
or  mortal  body  has  in  it  a  seed  from  which  shall  spring  ths 
spiritual  or  immortal  body;  let  us  consider  how  much  this 
implies.  The  body  is  now  the  instrument  and  servant  of  tbs 
soul,  while  it  reciprocally  exercises  powerful  influences  upon  iU 
But  this  body  is  not  a  mere  appendage  or  vestment  to  the  man: 
it  is  a  part  of  him.  Thus  far  it  seems,  then,  to  be  agreed  thaf 
one  part  of  our  immortality  is  not  natural,  but  is  a  gift  flowing 
from  the  Incarnation!  This  may  render  it  all  the  more  worth 
our  while  to  examine  whether  our  immortality  is  likely  to  b« 
thus  divided,  and  to  be  natural  and  indefeasible  as  to  the  sod,. 
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bat  on\f  a  gift  of  the  Ohristian  system  as  to  the  body.  One 
portion  of  the  gap  between  the  opposite  opinions  wonid  appear 
to  be  bridged  over  by  these  considerations,  vhich  lead  towards 
the  conclasion  that,  with  St.  Paul  for  oar  guide,  we  shall  not 
readily  be  persnaded*  to  accept  the  idea  that  the  Gospel  has  pro- 
pounded to  as  the  natural  immortality  of  all  human  sonls  as  a 
portion  of  the  Christian  religion. 

W.  E.  Gladsionb. 

{To  be  Concluded.) 

■Plato  teaehM  that  the  body  M  well  u  the  BonI,  thoaith  not,  like  the  ROdt  of 
prpolar  opinion,  eternal,  ret  bavlDK  onoe  oome  loto  exiateooe,  was  tndeatrucUble. 
l£aiMX.9lH.)  There  arrsoultotUieranandetan(3Ym.  41.XatMx.a8^.  In  man 
<t«ath  {Zmio*  Till.  8S8)dlMolvea  the  anion  between  them.  Imporitr  iPhctedo,  n,  «0ff) 
will  prevent  the  total  eacape  of  the  tool.  Bnt  Socratee  hopes  to  live  wboUr  apart 
from  the  body,  and  this  Mem*  to  represent  the  summit  of  dootrlne  oonoerninK  the 
bodr.  We  8nd  a  metaphysical  oonoeption  reootdod  on  iU  bebalt,  bat  a  manltNt 
leaiung  of  the  BpecnlatlTe  Intelllgenoe  againat  It, 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  SUFFRAGE 

The  CTonstitation  of  the  United  States  pei 
The  agitation  of  the  soflrage  question  for  Uu 
peals  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  t 
valueless.  The  women  of  the  United  States  an 
Itself,  already  admitted  to  the  polls  upon  the  ; 
Is  in  this  great  document,  the  charter  of  the  111 
the  liberties  of  man,  no  bar  to  universal  suffrt 
tuted  women— as  to  age,  freedom  from  crimii 
officers  from  president  to  township  supervisor. 

In  the  election  of  1896  the  women  of  the  £ 
mltted  by  that  State  to  vote  for  the  presidentia 
this  fact  there  is  promise  of  a  singular  continc 
suits.  Let  us  not  take  for  our  authority  in  thii 
opinion,  soma  essay,  some  suffragist's  pronun 
take  the  Constitution's  words  themselves.  It 
declared  in  force  in  July,  1868  ■ 

"  Section  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized 
Ject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of 
State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  mi 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  ci 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any  person  wil 
protection  of  the  laws." 

Now  we  have  here  a  very  plain  and  explicit 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  "all  persont 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  t 

In  the  next  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
in  March,  187U,  it  is  set  forth,  for  the  benefit  of 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stat 
nied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  t 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

Incongruous  as  it  may  seem,  this  very  ; 
women  of  the  United  States  the  right  of  sufli 
those  citizens  who  had  been  in  a  previous  condi 
the  previous  article  as  specifically  sets  forth 
bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  ai 
thereof.  The  only  question  which  can  arise 
word  "person,"    In  such  a  case  it  is  necessary 
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cloograpbers  who  unite  Id  saying  that  a  person  ia  a  human  being,  a 
man,  a  wuiuan,  or  a  child.  By  do  twisting  coastmctlon  could  a  "  i)er8on"  b« 
designated  a  male  alone.  It  has  been  proven  essential  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  men  to  set  an  age  for  adultism,  to  coin  a  word,  adult- 
Ism  for  man  and  woman.  |0f  course  it  would  be  a  silliness  for  auyone  to 
contend  that,  because  a  child  is  a  person,  therefore,  a  child  is  entitled  to  the 
suffrage  as  well  as  a  woman.    Adultism  is,  of  course,  understood.) 

Manhood  suffrage  had  been  the  only  suffrage,  in  extended  form,  through 
the  years  of  the  republic  before  these  amendments  were  considered.  It  is  the 
only  recognized  suffrage  now  in  most  States  for  all  otBces,  save  those  of  local 
importance  which  have  been  opened  to  the  suffrage  of  women  ;  and  it  ia  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  reu:e  of  American  men  who  had  done  all  the 
▼otlng  of  importance  for  the  century  or  more  should  look  upon  man  as  the 
only  "  person"  permitted  by  the  Constitution  the  right  of  suffrage.  Indeed, 
In  the  second  section  of  the  XITth  amendmeut  this  is  the  more  clearly 
emphasized  by  the  statement  that : 

"  When  the  right  to  rote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  the  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  leg- 
islature thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being 
twenty -one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  retiellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of 
representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number 
of  aach  male  citizens  ohall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  In  such  State." 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this,  a  provision  for  the  betterment  of  the  negro, 
and  the  only  place  in  the  Constitution  of  (he  United  States  where  sex  is 
■pecified,  there  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a  provision  that  women 
may  not  also  be  voters,  no  utterance  that  they  are  not  as  truly  "  persons  " 
and  "citizens"  as  the  negroes  whose  rights  were  being  fortified.  It  was 
found  essential  after  the  war  of  the  rebellion  to  frame  into  the  Constitution 
a  provi^on  which  should  secure  honesty  of  representation,  universality  of 
suffrage,  among  the  male  negroes.  But  it  was  by  no  means  a  provision  de- 
fining the  voting  prerogative.  It  attempted  no  sex  reatrainmcnts.  It  bore 
no  relation  to  the  question  of  universal  suffrage.  It  was  only  to  be  taken  as 
an  expression  relative  to  the  incoming  voting  element.  Of  course,  had  the 
woman  suffragists,  before  the  adoption  of  these  amendments,  pressed  their 
claims  at  the  tiar  of  the  State  instead  of  the  nation,  and  had  secured  a  Stata 
right  to  the  ballot,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  Incorporato  this 
word  "aiale"in  this  section  of  the  XlVth  amendment.  It  is  used  to  dis- 
tinguish an  immediate  voting  element. 

I^et  us  suppose  that  the  coming  Presidential  election  shall  prove  to  be 

'  close,  as  the  word  goes.  When  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
Itives  in  Joint  session  assembled  are  ready  to  canvass  and  record  the  nati  ooal 
suffrage,  what  will  be  done  with  the  vote  of  Colorado,  largely  cast  by 
women  r  Will  the  vote  of  Colorado,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  legally 
cast  under  the  laws  of  that  State,  be  thrown  out  us  fraudulent,  or,  at 
leaat,  tainted  t  Immense  significance  might  attach  to  this  ballot,  for,  in 
a  cloaely  contested  election  the  next  President  of  the  United  States  would 
owe  bis  elevation  to  the  votes  of  these  Colorado  women ;  or,  if  Congress 
^^hould  reject  their  ballots,  to  a  general  election  at  the  hands  of  the  House 

t:_ 
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Bat  would  CoDEreas  have  any  such  right— to  reject  their  ballota  t  Con- 
gress could  do  nothing  to  subvert  the  Conatitutton,  which  hns  placed  no 
oi  stscle  in  the  way  of  suffrage  by  women.  It  is  not  the  provlnoe  of  Ooa- 
gnMM  to  elucidate,  amplify  or  restrict  the  Constitution.  Neither  can  it  read 
into  that  document  aomethtng  of  which  it  is  innocent.  Still  further.  It 
could  not  declare  these  ballots  illegitimate  because  they  will  be  cast  under 
specific  sanction  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  ConKress  is  a  law-malKing,  not  o 
law-breaking,  body.  It  has  its  great  and  important  functions,  but  tb« 
Federal  Constitution  stands  high  above  It,  panoplied  in  the  strength  and 
majesty  of  its  own  power.  No  doubt  there  would  bo  a  prodigious  effort  to 
settle  then  and  there  the  question  as  to  whether  these  Colorado  women 
«hould  be  allowed  to  decide  who  should  be  President  of  the  United  States 
to  succeed  Mr.  Cleveland,  but,  as  this  question  is  a  constitutional  one,  who 
but  the  SupremeCourt  could  pass  upon  it  ?  In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Constitution  places  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  voting  of  these 
Colorado  women,  It  is  difScult  to  see  how  the  Constitution  could  be  inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court,  when  the  matter  came,  as  it  doubtless  would, 
to  that  body,  adversely  to  the  right  of  snffrage  for  these  women. 

In  reaumi  the  following  may  be  considered: 

1.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  permits  suffrage  by  women. 

8.  Congress  must  receive  presidential  ballots  oast  by  women  in  States 
granting  them  the  right  of  franchise;  or  else,  on  rejection  of  such  ballots, 
the  Supreme  Court  munt  pass  on  the  legality  of  these  votes. 

8.  There  being  no  specillc  provision  in  the  Federal  Constitution  either  for 
or  against  the  suffrage  of  women,  the  only  bar  to  their  voting  for  ail  offi- 
cers of  the  State  and  nation  is  found  iu  the  constitutions  of  Individ ual 
States,  which  constitutions  may  at  any  time  be  so  modified  as  to  permit  uni- 
versal suffrage  if  the  States  themselves  so  elect. 

4.  The  only  way  by  which  the  franchise  may  be  universally  and  Irre- 
vocably denied  to  women  in  the  United  States  is  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  specifically  proriding  that  only  male  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  allowed  the  right  of  suffrage. 

If,  as  now  seems  assured,  the  women  of  at  least  one  State,  Colorado, 
will  vote  at  the  national  election  of  1886,  for  President  and  for  members  of 
CoDBreaa  from  that  State,  theie  promises  to  be  presented  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  question  of  deeper  Interest  and  immenser  importance  than 
any  other  peace-time  question  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Gon- 
Btitution. 

W,  S.  Habwood. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN'S  SERVICB  TO  CIVILIZATION. 
Sdch  a  clear,  concise,  yet  comprehensive  statement  of  the  great 
that  is  being  done  for  the  world  by  England  as  is  presented  in  the  very  able 
article  by  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  in  the  April  number  of  the  Review,  has  never  j 
before  appeared  f  orthe  benefltof  American  readers.  I  have  visited  many  Brit-  [ 
ish  colonies  In  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  compara  J 
them  with  nearby  Latin- American  republics,  the  Bucoessora  ofDOOywuaoN 
Spanish  nile,  and  I  can  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Wella  has  to  say.  In  1^03,  while  ! 
in  command  of  the  U.  S.  S.  "Kearsarge."  1  ascended  the  Identical  river,  the  ] 
Orinoco,  which  Mr.  Wells  would  see  thrown  open  to  navi^Mcin— going  as 
far  as  Ciudad-Bollvar  (formerly  Angostura),  340  miles  above  its  mouth— and. 
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I  do  Dot  bedtate  to  state  that  if  that  great  vraterwtiy  were  located  in  a 
Brttiftb  poasetaioD,  ita  •bores,  Instead  of  being  as  they  now  are  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  way  a  howllnf^  wildemesa,  would  be  lined  with  prosperous 
aettlemenU,  and  the  waters  of  that  mighty  stream  would  be  carrying  lOO 
tons  of  sbippiDg  where  they  now  carry  one ;  that  those  great  civilizera, 
trade  and  commerce,  and  agriculture,  backed  by  law  and  order,  would 
bring  about  in  the  adjacent  territory  a  state  of  affairs  that  has  never  yet 
entered  the  head  of  the  average  Latin- American  politician.  If  England  has 
grabbed  territory,  she  baa  grabbed  it  to  some  purpose,  and  no  people  or 
race,  be  they  civilised  or  savage,  that  has  come  under  her  rule  but  has  been 
raised  in  the  social  scale,  beaeflted  and  made  free,  where  formerly  they  were 
degraded,  if  not  in  an  actual  state  of  savagery  or  slavery. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  "twist  the  Liou'a  tail,"  but  truth  is  truth,  and  it  ia 
time  the  people  of  this  country  should,  as  regards  England's  rule  and 
methods  in  her  colonies  and  possessions,  know  a  little  more  of  it. 

It  is  a  pity  that  every  person  in  this  country  could  not  read  Mr.  WeUa's 
article,  and  let  it  thus  be  the  means  of  doing  away  with  a  prejudice  that  la 
largely  founded  on  traditional  sentiment,  fortified  by  ignorance. 

Though  the  British  Ooverment  has  the  name  of  a  Moaarchy,  Americans 
should  understand  that  it  is  to-day— and  has  been  for  the  past  sixty  years— as 
much  of  a  democracy  as  our  own,  and  that  it  has  done  more  to  elevate  and 
improve  the  conditioa  of  human  beiogs  in  this  beuighted  world  than  any 
other  govemmeat  on  the  face  of  the  earth  or,  I  might  say,  than  all  others 
combined. 

^A.  S.  Ckownisshielp, 
Captain  U.  S.  Navy. 
METHODISM  AKD  THE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE. 
Okb  person  out  of  every  fourteen,  one  Christian  out  of  every  five,  one 
tMttant  out  of  every  three  in  the  United  -  States  ia  a  Methodist.    The 
statistics  for  I8S5  show  that  there  are  in  this  country  5,453,054  members  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  that  the  increase  in  membership  for  the  year  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  every  day. 

The  Methodist  Church  had  ita  birth  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  A  few 
Btudente  at  Oxford  of  marked  ability,  of  excellent  scholarship,  and  of  ster- 
ling  character,  becoming  profoundly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  ileeper 
religions  experience,  of  a  higher  life,  and  a  broader  service  for  others,  organ- 
Ized  a  clnb  for  religious  purposes.  The  fellow-students  were  inclined  to 
make  fun  of  tbem,  calling  them  among  other  names  bible-motbs,  and 
Methodists,  the  last  name  of  criticism  beins  adopted  as  the  permanentname 
for  the  denomination  in  this  country.  The  Wesleya,  Wbiteflrld,  and  other 
members  of  the  club  took  the  coals  from  the  college  and  lighted  flres  all 
over  England  and  America.  Wm.  E.  Gladstone  in  his  srcat  lecture  at 
Oxford  In  1893  thus  refers  to  the  founder  of  Methodism:  "The  remarka- 
ble will,  energy,  and  character  of  John  Wesley,  now  after  a  century  and  a 
half,  are  represented  in  the  English-speaking  race  by  organiz<>d  bodies  of 
adherents  estimated  at  not  less  tlian  12,000,000,  and  by  some  at  such  a  high 
figure  aa  to  exceed  20.000,000." 
j  John  Wesley  was  a  statesman  and  organized  the  movement  into  per^ 

maneat  aoctetlao,  which  grew  so  rapidly  that  In  five  years  from  the  time  he 
I      gathered  his  flrat  claas  it  became  necessary  to  organize  a  conference. 
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A  baud  of  Irish  «mlgr*nU  wbo 
borne  land,  and  had  aocapted  hUi 
Some  of  tb)*in  hsring  beeksltdden  wera 
Baok  opened  the  door  and  n?bak.od  them,  i 
together,"  and,  looking  at  a  man  who  ha^ 
"  And  our  Wood  shall  be  upon  yoo,  Philip  lit 
Init  to  us  this  day."  The  man  heeded  the  rel 
a  littlu  one-atory  house  in  Park  Place,  and  p 
bi'rv  drove  them  to  an  old  rixgins  loft  on  ] 
William  Btnet),  which  won  became  too  amall 
Groand  waa  bought  of  Mrs.  Barclay,  w\t 
Church,  and  in  1788  the  ftr«t  Methodist  i 
on  the  tslte  now  occupied  by  John  Streefi 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  at ' 
more,  on  December  84. 1784,  the  Wwlej 
Episcopal  Church,  There  were  then  15,fl 
present  time  has  doubled  itself  eight  ai 
tion  of  this  country  has  only  doubled  Itaelf 
the  slavery  question  divided  the  Church  i 
Church  South  was  organized,  tn  197S  it  ha 
it  has  nearly  6,000  preachers,  over  13,500  cht 
The  General  Conference  now  being  held  in 
lative  body  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churc 
haa  16,000  ministers,  34,606  churchea, and  9,630, 
8,000,000  in  its  Sunday  Schools,  and  1.250.00 
society,  recently  organized,  called  the  Epwo 
inghoasewith  a  net  capital  of  ^.3i^,0UU, 
the  neighborhood  of  1:^00,000,  more  than  a  I 
abled  minUterfl  and  widows  and  orphans 
society  gives  tl,S50,000  annually.  Ita  oharcll 
91,000.000  of  an  endowment Yund,  and  builda  I 
In  the  United  States  every  day.  Its  Free 
Society  baa  spent  over  $4,000,000  sinoe  the  wai 
tion  of  the  blacks  and  poor  whites.  It  haa  o 
grounds  and  buildings  are  worth  914,000,00 
the  same  amount,  and  who»e  students  numi 
able  and  widely  circulated.  Every  departmei 
resented  by  efficient  organisations. 

The  General  Conference  meets  everyl 
continues  its  «esslon  a  month.  It  ia 
elected  by  the  annual  conferences  oo 
every  forty-flve  members;  and  of  l»y  dele 
each  conference,  except  where  there  is  bn 
only  one  is  permitted.  The  lay  delegatw 
ference  composed  of  one  layman  from  eaci 
sesiiion  in  Cleveland  is  composed  of  530  memb 
The  two  most  important  quustiona  to  be  o 
women  as  lay  delegates  to  the  General  Confai 
time  limit  forbidding  more  than  five  yean  ol 
toral  charge.  Laymen  had  no  voice  in  makta 
Church  till  the  year  187:2  when  the  General 
gates.    This  action  opened  the  queatiou  aa  to 
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^H^n«  General  Conference.    In  18S0  and  18U  several  women  were  eiected  as 

Hv«serve  delegates,  and  at  the  General  Conference  of  1888  held  in  New  York 

«      flve  women  deleRatea  appeared  demanding  admission.    After  a  long,  warm 

and  able  discussion  the  women  were  excluded,  the  lay  and  ministerial  mem- 

bera  both  recording  a  majority  against  them.    The  question  was  then  sent 

down  to  the  cbarcbos,  and  the  people  gave  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  women, 

but  as  the  Annoal  Conferences  did  not  give  a  two-thirds  majority  women 

.      were  excluded  from  the  General  Conference  of  1893.    The  Annual  Confer- 

^■teces  of  1805-1896  were  asked  to  vote  again  on  the  subject.    The  vote  is  so 

^^■lose  that  retnms  from  the  last  conference  will  be  neceasary  to  determine 

^^the  resnlt.    Four  conferences  did  not  receive  official  notice  of  the  proposed 

qncftion;  which  fact  may  invalidnte  the  whole  vote. 

It  is  hinted  that  the  friends  of  woman's  admission,  should  they  fall  to 

secnre  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  preachers,  or  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 

^■peupral  Conference,  will  claim  that  no  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 

^Hlinrch  Is  needed,  and  admit  women  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  General  Con- 

^^ference.    Such  a  step  woiild  be  unfair  and  calamitous. 

Mrs.  Bashford,  wife  of  President  Bashford,  of  the  Ohio  Wesleytin  Uni- 
versity, baa  been  elected  a  delegate  to  the  present  General  Conference,  and 
tt  is  possible  she  will  be  admitted  by  the  conatitDtional  two-thirds  majority. 
Then  would  follow  inevitably  the  licensingof  womt<n  to  preach,  their  ordina- 
tion, thpir  appointment  to  pastoral  chnrges,  and  their  election  to  any  office 
In  the  Church,  including  that  of  the  Episcopacy.  Wo  think  the  Church  has 
plunged  too  precipitately  into  the  revolution.  The  agitation  of  this  quea- 
^^tfon  was  begun  by  brilliant  consecrated  women,  who.  acting  upon  the 
^Hdeory  that  woman  was  oppressed,  when  she  was  enjoying  the  supremacy  of 
^^Bove,  that  her  sphere  was  circumscribed,  when  it  was  as  wide  as  home  or 
^Bation  demanded  the  mastery  of  authority  as  well  as  of  love.  These 
^^igltators  were  aided  by  a  band  of  women  outside  of  the  Church,  who, 
In  their  demands  for  a  feminine  raascniinity,  brushed  aside  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ,  ridiculed  Paul,  hissed  at  the  Church,  and  insisted 
upon  woman's  admi.<3Bion  to  the  General  Conference.  The  new  idea 
grew  rapidly.  The  coal  dropped  into  the  tuft  of  grass  now  sweeps  through 
the  Church  as  a  forest  fire.  The  people,  generally,  ministers  and  lavmen, 
think  the  time  has  come  for  the  change ;  that  it  will  not  hurt  woman,  but 
will  add  wisdom,  energy,  and  usefulness  to  the  Church.  Majorities  have  no 
power  to  turn  folly  into  wisdom.  A  large  majority  killed  Socrates  and 
crucifled  Christ.  If  the  change  is  against  nature  and  the  Scriptures,  as 
many  firmly  believe,  a  four  fourths  majority  would  not  make  it  rights 
Another  important  question  that  will  be  discussed  is  the  time  limit  of 
pastoral  service.  For  one  reason  or  another  short  pastorates  have  been  the 
rule  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  this  country.  It  is  beUeved  that  the  aver- 
age term  of  the  so-called  settled  pastorates  is  not  over  three  years.  While 
ministerial  migration  Is  the  law,  there  are  in  other  denominatioos 
long  pastorates,  some  of  them  the  symbols  of  stagnation,  some  of 
them  unfortunate  in  breaking  the  heart  of  the  pastor  or  breaking 
up  the  church  when  the  pastoral  relation  is  severed,  but  some  of 
them  an  unmixed  blessing.  We  believe  the  Methodist  Church  can 
make  a  long  term  possible  without  destroying  the  itinerant  system,  and 
should  do  so.  The  time  limit  is  not  now  aud  never  has  been  one  of  the  re» 
strictlve  rules  or  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  church  ;  it  is  only  what 
might  be  called  one  of  the  by-laws.    There  was  no  limit  in  Wesley's  day. 
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He  stftTBd  as  long  m  he  pleaeed  and  kept  hla  p 
he  deaixed.  Clrcamstancea  made  their  stay  i 
There  waa  no  time  limit  in  the  Methodist  C 
beginning.  Bishop  Asbury  influenced  the  C 
▼ote  a  limit  of  two  yean  on  the  pastoral  term  ( 
The  limit  applied  only  to  pastors.  Secretarii 
or  professors  of  colleges  were  exempt. 

This  limit  was  retained  for  sixty  yean,  wh 
of  1864,  it  was  moved  up  to  three  years,  where  i 
3f  1888,  when  it  was  extended  to  five  years, 
vantage  to  the  Church  if  the  time  limit  wen  e 
from  two  to  three  and  then  to  Atb  yean  has : 
the  opponents  of  the  change  maintained,  nor  < 
the  limit  would  destroy  it.  In  the  earlier  hisb 
popalatlon  was  scattered  and  migratory  mil 
almost  the  sole  need,  and  the  pioneer  minister 
need  with  marvellous  facility,  the  time  limit  a 
gelistic  power.  Now  that  the  population  Is  m< 
cities  is  so  impetuous,  the  work  of  building  U] 
to  the  changed  social  conditions  is  as  imperai 
into  the  kingdom,  and  a  longer  term  in  the  gr 
longer  term  would  be  good  for  the  ministei 
diligence  in  reading,  study  and  pulpit  pnpAra 
lay  deeper  and  broader  plans  and  build  more  a 
structures.  The  dead  line  is  where  a  minister  c 
he  bo  but  thirty  years  of  age.  The  change  wot 
istera  the  opportunity  that  those  of  other  den< 
themselves  to  the  local  institutions  of  educatic 
The  lengthening  of  the  term  would  dignify 
under  the  present  system  is  too  often  discount 
would  be  good  for  the  churches,  permitting  a  s 
people  might  desire  or  Providence  indicate.  D 
torial  in  the  Ch7nf.tian  Advocateof  April  2, ma 
which  Is  likely  to  Iw  adopted  by  the  Confennci 
lows:  "  When  u  Quarterly  Conference,  withot 
pastor,  by  ballot,  shall  by  a  three-fourths  vote 
the  Quarterly  Conference  assigning  the  conditl 
ground  for  the  necessity,  request  the  reappoii 
limit  is  alx>ut  to  expire,  the  Bishop  presiding  a 
return  such  pastor  for  another  year,  withoi 
years  he  may  have  served  already  in  the  charge 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  suggests  as  an  an 
that  in  these  exceptional  coses  only  flveadditio 
or  ten  yeara  in  all. 


^ 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  P 
No  INTELLIGEST  man  who  has  had  opporl 
doubt  that  the  "  Agricultural  Problem "  is 
politics  to-day,  though  it  has  been  thrust  asid< 
only  corollaries  to  the  main  proposition. 

The  situation  is  anomalous  and  nnparal 


SOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 
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lirofoniid  peace  for  thirty  years.  Thera  have  been  no  famines.  In  faet, 
tills  period  Iuls  been  one  of  wonderful  productiveness.  Tet  erery  jrear  the 
farmen  as  a  class  hare  t>ecome  poorer.  Every  year  it  has  been  found  more 
difficult  for  them  to  meet  tbelr  obligations.  The  farmer  goes  in  debt  for 
the  things  necessary  to  raise  a  crop,  and  when  the  day  of  settlement  arrives 
the  price  of  farm  products  has  uone  down,  and  reiativaly  money  is  dearer. 

The  statement  is  frequently  heard  that  the  farmer  is  not  progressive, 
that  be  sboald  buy  machinery  and  fertilisers,  and  curtail  living  expenses. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  a  dincoasion  relative  to  such  statement*. 
In  part  they  are  true  ;  as  a  rule  they  are  false. 

The  American  farmer  Is  progressive ;  he  is  intelligent ;  h«  is  frugal.    He 

^       la  a  hard  worker,  and  the  pinched  and  careworn  face  of  his  wife  shows  that 

■he  bears  her  burden.    They  are  a  brave  and  hopeful  couple,  but  they  are 

beginning  to  despair.    And  when  they  do  the  institutions  of  our  Republic 

will  topple  down  upon  us,  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins. 

Bacon  says :  "  Let  States  that  aim  at  greatness  take  heed  how  their 
nobility  and  gentlemen  do  multiply  too  fast ;  for  that  maketh  the  common 
subject  grow  to  be  a  peaaant  and  a  base  swine,  driven  out  of  heart,  and,  in 
effect,  but  a  gentleman's  laborer."  Again,  he  says:  "Neither  will  it  be, 
that  a  people  overlaid  with  taxes  should  ever  become  valiant  and  martial," 
and  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  "no  people  overcharged  with  tribute  is 
fit  for  empire." 

The  materialistic  reasonera  of  the  present  day  decry  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory. They  point  to  the  wonderful  progress  of  this  century  and  say  :  "  A 
new  era  has  dawned  ;  let  our  children  study  the  practical  arts  and  sciences 
taught  in  our  technical  schools  and  learn  to  make  a  living."  Again  we  have 
a  grain  of  truth  mixed  with  much  sophistry.  We  are  departing  from  the 
profound  methods  of  our  ancestors.  And  nations  like  men  are  slow  to  profit 
by  the  experience  of  others. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  the  farming  Inter- 
ests of  the  country ;  or  to  point  out  to  the  effect  that  the  farmers'  prosperity 
or  decay  has  upon  all  other  callings  and  upon  the  moral,  social  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  country.    Draper  shows  how  the  first  awaken- 
ing of  mind  touk  place  in  those  countries  where  the  farming  classes  wer* 
most  prosperous,  and  were  enabled  to  make  a  living  with  the  least  amount 
of  drudgery.     Bgypt  in  the  old  world,  and  Peru  and  Uaxico  in  the  new,  fur- 
^^liah  examplee.    tven  a  loose  reader  of  history  will  be  struck  with  the  elas- 
^Bllcity  and  energy  the  busbandman  has  shown  since  we  have  anthentio  ac- 
^^■Donts  of  human  events.    Whenever  the  land  haa  been  relieved  of  Its  bor- 
^^nans,  whenever  the  farmer  has  been  made  to  bear,  either  directly  or  inli- 
^■Kctly,  only  his  jnst  proportion  of  the  load  of  taxation,  in  how  short  a  time 
has  be  gathered  his  strength  and  made  the  face  of  nature  to  blossom  as  the 
rose  and  to  smile  in  prosperous  abundance.   Witness  France  when  Napoleon 
had  a  breathing  spell  from  his  wars  ;  witness  Spain  after  the  Moorish  con- 
qnest.    The  history  of  any  country  will  bear  similiar  testimony 

The  rule  has  been  that  yoaug  countries  are  prosperous  before  wealth  flows 
jnto  great  reaerroira,  and  power  and  expenditures  increase  until  agriculture 
is  oppressed.  Then  decay  begins.  All  sorts  of  nostrums  are  proposed,  but 
the  malady  is  deadly  unless  the  knife  is  applied  to  the  cancerous  root. 

Some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  Plutarch  wrote:  *'  It  was  well  and  truly 

I       said  that  the  first  destroyer  of  the  liberties  of  a  people  is  he  who  first  gives 

them  bounties  and  larseases."    He  was  a  great  stodent  of  history,  and  at 
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THE  SHIP  OF  STATE  ADRIFT. 


BT  JUTDRXW  OABSEOIK. 


Why  U  it  that,  erer  Bioce  the  people  decided  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  should  leare  the  helm,  aud  lliat  the  Democratic  piir^ 
shoald  take  it,  the  Ship  of  State  baa  not  aiile<l>  but  drifted  ? 

There  never  was  a  decade  during  which  tbe  gallant  craft 
sailed  so  proeperously  ae  iu  that  of  1880-1890. 

Under  President  Ilarrisoa  every  willing  and  capable  man 
found  employment,  wages  were  never  so  high,  capital  uevor  better 
rewarded,  and  tbe  national  revenues,  after  paying  every  d'emand, 
left  a  Burplasj  whereas  tbis  year  so  far  they  have  fallen  abort 
twenty-four  millions,  last  year  to  the  same  date  forty-seven  mill- 
ions, the  year  preceding  sixty-five  millions.  Here  are  a  few 
figures  which  measure  the  progress  made  in  the  teu  years  : 
*  In  national  wealth  the  change  was  from  43  to  G5  thousand 
millions  :  in  national  debt  the  roductiun,  less  casb  in  Treasury, 
from  19  to  less  than  9  thonsand  millions.  Since  IS'JO  tb« 
national  debt  has  increasod  nearly  fifty  millions.  Value  uf  manu- 
factures increased  in  the  period  under  consideration  from  5,3t>9 
to  8,700  millions  ;  niilways  from  87,724  to  l(i3.562  miles.  The 
production  of  pig  iron  in  1880  was  4,277;  in  1890,  9,202  million 
tons.     Farms  improved  represented  in    1880,  284 ;  in  1890,  348 
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millions  of  acres.    The  cotton  crop  ia  : 

in  1890,  fully  nine  millions.   The  valne 

and  silk — ^i-ose  from  500  to  674  millio 

1880  was  1870 ;  in  1890  it  reached  a  th 

A  page  could  be  filled  with  similar  c 
ing  such  a  record  of  material  progress 
seen.    Our  ship  was  first,  all  others  dist 

The  credit  of  the  Bepublic  tonche 
1892,  the  comparison  was  as  follows  :  Bi 
United  States  2  per  cents,  99^.  To-d 
British  2}  per  cents,  112  ;  United  State 

More  than  half  of  this  decade  has  a] 
next  half  is  to  be  of  a  similar  character 
1890  was  that  of  the  greatest  prosper! 
one  of  the  greatest  stagnation.  Exact 
until  the  1900  census  is  taken,  but  one  i 
number  of  miles  of  railways  boilt  189( 
the  average  for  the  preceding  decade  vi 
lu  this  decade  so  far  it  is  not  half. 

Too  plainly  is  it  seen  that  the  Ship  c 
ing  well.  If  this  could  be  attributed  I 
vail,  and  if  other  nations  were  in  like 
the  flattering  notion  that  it  is  neither 
nor  their  mode  of  handling  it,  that  is 
and  waves  which  retard  other  ships  eqc 
if  we  note  how  our  principal  competitor 
never  made  greater  progress.  Great  Bi 
annual  statement,  and  by  her  advance  \ 
of  our  retrogression.  After  paying  a 
was  for  the  year  $110,000,000.  Her 
much  work;  every  department  of  bua 
Monarchy  is  speeding  over  the  waves 
good  shij)  The  Republic  lies  as  if  wat( 
always  first  are  being  outsailed.     We  arc 

However  partisans  may  differ  as  to  the 
ing  reverse,  not  even  the  bitterest  and  n 
the  fact  that  we  are  left  hopelessly  behiii 
prosperity. 

Now  there  must  be  a  reason  or  reasoi 
resources  remain  unequalled  ;   our  advai 


THE  SBSP  O^  STATE  ADRITT. 

Wve    Bot    clianeed;    tbe   phjwid    oaaditiqM    vader 

tt«  racwd    ol   tbt   BflpoUio    hM   tew    khharto 

■BMMig  t^  Batiou  are  aiiB  ban;  ihe  ssn  ataD aUaaii  M»d oar 

oottton  and  oar  ocrcali  i^  >pra4  forth  ;  our  nunes  o«rer  g>T« 

«p  sadi  riclMa  ;  ««r  ptofie  never  «•»  so  iatelligflot,  oar  work- 

,  B>en  80  ikilfBl.    Ife  cbdimH,  tberafon,  look  to  plijMeal  oinagM 

■for  the  lamiwteMr  ttagnation  that  has  eone  ofcr  «l 

P      U  it  be  not  ia  the  act  of  natnre,  then  va  BOBk  seek  it  in  the 

ect  of  Ban — u  lugirierien.    Wharan  hae  legisiation  ehaafed  in 

I      reoentjcan?    It  hie  dianged  in  tvo  particalaia.    Fint,iQl$7S 

fle^dataoB  attempted  to  poch  the  United  States  bom  the  solid 
took  of  gold  as  the  etuidani  of  raise,  and  to  intzodooe  bj  artificial 
Bwsiu  a  mal  afaadard.  It  broogfat  silver  into  the  correney  not 
tta  coDTeiucnoe  for  amall  ooin,  bat  b?  the  purchase  of  two  millioaa 
of  dollan  per  month  which  «ere  ordered  to  be  coined  whether  the 
QstioD  needed  it  or  not,  silver  was  injected  into  the  cnrrency.  Snh- 

IMqnent  legislation  increased  these  porchases  to  four  millions 
(14.000,000)  per  month  for  which  silver  notes  were  issued,  which 
pitBSed  into  tho  correncj,  and  finally  prodaoed  such  a  stndn 
^pon  the  amount  of  gold  in  cireulauon  and  in  the  treasury,  ss  to 
<^)UtBe  doubts  to  ariae  in  the  minds  of  the  most  faraeeing  and 
prudent  ss  to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  redeem  these 
silver  notes  in  the  standard  metal  gold,  and  thus  maintain  the 
niucb  talked  of  "parity  "of  the  two  dollars,  the  silver  dollar  \rorth 
fifty  cents  in  the  marketa  of  the  world  and  the  gold  dollar  worth 
one  hundred  cents  everywhere.  Thua  was  poiion  forced  into  the 
hitherto  pure  blood  of  the  body  politic,  and  from  that  day  tothia 
Ibe  national  health  has  been  slowly  but  surely  undermined. 

This  is  a  matter  above  party  ;  let  as  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
place   the   blame  where   it  belongs,    upon  our  own  party,   the 

kKepublican.  It  was  the  Republican  party  that  poisoned  the  cur- 
^ncy  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  Bepublicuu  party  that  doubled 
the  umoiint  of  poison,  which  spee<iily  produced  its  baneful  effect. 
It  threatened  the  capital  of  the  world  abroad  and  it  sapped  the 
roots  of  confidence  at  home;  hence  the  stagnation  of  business; 
hence  the  contrast  between  18«0-1890  and  1890-iyw.  The  poison 
was  there  before  1890  in  small  doses,  but  such  was  the  strength 
of  the  patient  that  he  continued  to  perform  his  usual  functions 
for  a  long  time  after  the  poison  had  entered  his  system,  but  hia 
iUility  was,  nevertheless,  ceuaelesely  being  sapped. 
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President  Harrison  left  the  helm 
took  it,  and  the  ship  began  to  drift.  B 
been  re-elected  and  continued  at  the 
have  continued  its  progress  very  long, 
so  far  out  of  its  course  as  it  has  done  nnd{ 
cause  t}ie  revenues  of  the  government  wo 
but  it  could  never  have  made  creditable 
President  Cleveland  took  the  helm  < 
radical  change  in  the  fiscal  system  of  th 
term  of  ofBce  he  had  to  deal  with  a  grei 
was  to  get  rid  of  that ;  ''  a  condition,  n 
him,  as  he  said.  But  surely,  after  he 
condition  had  changed ;  there  was  thei 
was  soon  seen  that  the  question  was  wli 
government  would  be  sufiScient  for  iii 
purchases  of  silver  had  produced  a  g 
were  stopped — all  credit  to  President 
page — and  the  nation  was  slowly  regaii 
panic  occurred,  one  of  the  most  aci 
country  lay  prostrate  and  enfeebled 
"condition  "  had  changed,  and  Preside 
changed  with  it.  Unfortunately,  his 
bly  against  the  judgment  of  the  ] 
soon  broke  from  control  and  insisted 
fiscal  system,  when  the  national  paticc 
undergo  a  surgical  operation.  The  ex 
harrowing  fear  of  every  business  inte 
every  threatened  lowering  of  duties,  tl 
into  confusion  and  dismay.    No  recovei 

Even  had  the  new  Tariff  bill  produc 
the  wants  of  the  government,  the  poison 
would  have  prevented  prosperity  ;  but  i 
national  veins  was  added  the  dangero 
which  a  great  change  in  the  tariff  necec 
reason  to  account  for  the  drifting  of  th 
question  but  that  the  monthly  deficit  ic 
through  the  issue  of  bonds  in  a  time  of  ; 
ation,  because  it  still  further  alarmed  ( 
States  government  been  in  receipt  of  su 
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bling  it  to  draw  from  circnlfttion  every  mouth  some  portion  of  the 
tdemand  gold  dubt,  this  would  have  allayed  alarm  and  inspired 
confidence,  ^nd    the  detnand   for  gold  would   have  been   less 
urgent.  <  7 

We  have  here,  then,  the  two  causes  which  are  responsible  for 
the  drifting  of  the  ship,  for  tlie  lack  of  enterprise,  for  the  stagna- 
tion in  business,  and  for  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue upon  a  career  of  progress. 

First :  By  her  silver  logisl.ition  she  has  lost  the  confidence  of 

capital  throughout  the  world  and  also  at  home.     Europe  will  no 

Vlonger  invest  its  surplas  in  our  railway  bouds,  real  estate,  or  other 

Hsecuritics.     On  the  contrary,  it  has  drawn  hundreds  of  millions 

■  of  capital  from  investment  here,  thus  draining  the  country  of  its 

Bgold.     Oapital  at  home  is  almost  as  timid.  It  will  not  invest  gold 

"^dollars  worth  one  hundred  cents  permanently  as  long  as  a  section 

of  the  people  threaten  to  repay  in  silver  dollars  worth  one-half 

in  the  markets  uf  the  world. 

Second:  The  country  has  been  shaken  by  a  violent  change  in 
its  fiscal  system,  and  duties  upon  imports  no  longer  produce  suf- 

»flciont  revenue,  because  duties  have  been  lessened  upon  the  lux- 
Brie*  of  the  ricU,  and  the  ad  valorem  system,  substituted  for  the 
ipecific,  opens  the  door  so  wide  to  frauds  upon  the  revenue  through 
under-valuations  that  the  government  does  not  receive  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  duties  it  pretends  to  levy. 
B      There  was  probably  never  such  a  fraud  perpetrated  as  the 
"Wilson  Tariff  bill.     It  was  proclaimed  as  a  measure  intended  to 
relieve  the  masses  of  the  {K)or  from  high  duties.     It  did  not  re- 
Hdnce  duties  npon  any  article  used  by  the  poor,  but  it  did  reduce 
largely  npon  the  luxuries  of  the  rich.     Thus  stands  the  record. 
Tariff  duties  as  follows  were  collected  in  1892  on  foreign  im- 
portations of  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  : 

KWool  manafactares t3a,2Ba,fl(X) 

■nik I6,08B,«37 

HCotton 10,480,788 

^Rrlax  manufactures 10.000,680 

VOlass  and  china 10,889,000 

^  "Wines,  liquors,  etc 8,035.000 

Tobacco  and  cigars ll,888,W7 

Here  are  <sl06, 000,000  of  revenue  from  seven  classes  of  lax- 
uriee,  and  bore  are  a  few  others  which  netted  more  than  $8,000,- 
000  additional  :    Jewelry,   carriages,  artificial   fiowers,   clocks. 
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brushes,  p^per,  perlamerieB,  mostcal  inslnLmsffltSi  nuking  1111,- 
000,000  roTenae  collected  from  import!  oat  of  the  total  of  1177,* 
000,000.  To  rednce  daties  npon  Miiclea  which  are  all  haam 
of  the  rich,  famishing  two-thirds  «f  the  whole  tariff  reTenoe,  ii 
the  chief  result  of  the  Wilson  act 

The  statement  cannot  be  disputed  that  these  artides  were  not 
imported  for  the  ase  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  With  wooUen 
raanu  facta  res,  as  those  of  silk,  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  sapplied  by  the  home  mana&ctnrer  slmott 
exclusiTeljr.  The  only  class  which  nses  imported  cloths,  and 
foreign  ghiss  and  china,  and  foreign  wines  and  tobacco,  is  tbe 
rich. 

Our  obvioas  need  is  not  only  to  restore  the  former  duties  upon 
these  articles,  but  to  increase  them,  not  as  a  protectionist  meu- 
nre,  but  strictly  for  revenae.  The  luxuries  of  the  rich  will  be 
parchased  almost  to  as  great  an  extent  under  a  higher  as  under 
a  lower  duty,  for  increased  cost  does  not  in  a  g^reat  measure  affect 
their  consumption.  The  rich  may  be  trusted  to  continue  to 
gratify  their  tastes  and  to  follow  fashion. 

There  is  only  one  item  in  the  abore  list  that  can  be  claimed 
to  affect  the  masses  of  the  people,  viz.,  wool.  Some  low  and 
cheap  grades  of  woollens  are  still  used  to  a  small  extent  by  the 
masses,  but  it  can  easily  be  arranged  that  upon  these  the  duty 
shall  not  be  increased.  This  done,  150,000,000  a  year  additioual 
can  readily  be  collected  through  the  tariff  npon  luxuries,  and  not 
a  working  man  be  disadvantaged  ono  cent.  Thirty  millions  can 
readily  be  obtained  by  one  dollar  tax  per  barrel  upon  beer,  which 
the  consumer  would  not  have  to  pay,  but  the  precise  mode  of 
increasing  the  revenue  is  not  important. 

One  point  is  certain,  viz. :  that  no  genuine  national  prosperity 
can  bo  looked  for  until  the  revenues  of  the  government  are  suffi- 
cient to  meet  its  expenditures  and  leave  a  goodly  surplas. 

We  know  that  the  triumph  of  the  Republican  party  will  en- 
sure this,  and  that  with  increased  duties  upon  various  articles 
more  homo-made  products  will  be  used,  and  hence  more  home 
labor  employed.  We  also  know  that  surplus  revenues  will 
tend  to  dispel  alarm.  Nothing  more  need  be  said  upon  this  sub- 
ject. But  the  ship  of  state  will  never  sail  to  our  satisfaction 
unless  there  also  be  such  a  change  as  will  place  the  nation  upon 
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e  highest  standard  of  vahie,  gohl,  as  firmly  and  as  free  from 
doubt  as  Britain  stands  upon  it.  With  no  desire  to  pose  a«  a 
prophet,  bat  only  to  prove  that  the  laws  pertaining  to  money  aie 

certain  in  their  operation  that  the  results  of  any  policy  con- 
ing it  can  be  unerringly  predicted,  1  venture  to  quote  from 
Buccessire  warnings  given  in  the  columns  of  this  Rkvikw,  even 
from  the  time  when  the  cloud  seen  in  the  sky  was  no  bigger  than 
a  man's  hand  and  comparatively  few  of  oar  political  luaders  seemed 
aware  of  its  dire  significance. 

Five  years  ago,  in  1891,  the  danger  of  tampering  with  the 
standard  of  value  seemed  so  great  that  I  said  : 

"The  New  York  EvmingPoat  U  a  free-trade  organ,  but  it  baa  recently 
■aid  that  It  would  rather  be  the  party  to  pa&s  ten  McKialey  bills  than  one 
Bilver  hill  such  as  waa  urged;  and  I,  a  RepublicAn  ond  a  believer  In  the 
wisdom  of  protection,  tell  you  that  I  would  rather  give  up  the  McKinley 
bill  and  paM  the  Mills  bill,  if  for  exchange  I  could  have  the  present  silver 
bill  rcpcsaled  and  sUver  treated  lilte  other  lueials.  In  the  next  presidential 
campaiKo  if  I  liave  to  vote  for  a  man  in  favor  of  silver  and  protection,  or  for 
a  man  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard  and  a  reduced  tariff,  I  shall  vote  and 
work  for  the  latter,  becaase  my  judgment  tells  me  that  even  the  present 
tariff  is  not  half  so  important  for  the  good  of  the  country  as  the  maintO' 
nance  of  the  highest  standard  for  the  money  of  the  people." 

Two  years  later,  in  1893,  President  Cleveland  was  compelled  to 
call  an  extra  session  of  Congress  in  these  startling  words  : 

"  Whereas,  The  distrust  and  apprehension  concerning  the  flnanclal  altoa- 
tion,  which  pervade  all  bnsineas  circles  have  already  canned  groat  loss  and 
dama^^e  to  our  people,  and  threaten  t  cripple  our  merchants,  stop  the 
wheels  of  maunfactures,  bring  distress  and  privation  to  our  farmers,  and 
withhold  from  our  worklngmen  the  wage  of  labor ;  and, 

"  Whereas,  The  present  perilous  condition  is  largely  the  result  of  a  finan- 
cial policy  which  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  finds  embodied 
in  unwise  laws,  which  must  be  executed  until  repealed  by  Congreaa." 

So  much  for  the  potency  of  the  poison  in  our  currency  and 
tbe  havoc  it  made  in  two  short  years.  In  September,  1893, 
in  this  Rbvievv,  I  closed  an  article  upon  this  momentous  issue 
as  follows : 

^^  "  Should  the  conntry  go  further  Into  the  silTermorass,  then  it  may  safely 

b«  predicted  that  ail  that  has  taken  place  to  this  date  will  be  considered 
Insignificant  compared  vfith  the  trouble  yet  to  come.  History  teaches 
nothing  more  clearly  than  this— that  no  country  can  ever  enjoy  prosperity 
if.  In  regard  to  its  stanoanl  of  value,  confidence  is  lost." 

^fe         After  this  followed  perhaps  the  most  arttte  panic  in  onr  his- 
^m  torjr,  and  the  government  was  reduced  lo  such  straits  that  it  has 

^m. : 
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twice  bad  to  borrow  in  times  of  prof 
once  tbe  highest  among  nations,  has 
thac  of  ooantries  with  hardly  a  t 
sources. 

I  have  mentioned  tbe  matter  of  re 
is  so  easily  met  and  so  certain  to  be  i 
relatively  unimportant  compared  wi 
maintain  tbe  standard  of  ralne. 

Those  who  prescribe  tariff  chanj 
seated  malady  which  has  poisoned  tbe 
blood  of  prosperity — remind  ns  of  tl 
to  prevent  earthquakes.  The  businet 
derstand  this.  President  Roberts,  of 
Company,  the  greatest  of  all  organi: 
them.  The  only  thing  necessary  to  ] 
was  to  cease  the  agitation  for  a  cb 
silver  standard,  and  althongb  it  is  t 
tariff  could  wait,"  revenue  cannot, 
improvement  can  come. 

Wo  may  collect  all  the  surplus  reve 
late  in  ai)y  and  all  directions  upon  otl 
tion,  and  all  will  bo  in  vain.  Capita 
to  avoid  ns  and  capital  at  home  remaii 
will  not  bo  undertaken,  labor  will 
fall,  dupreseion  continue,  with  panic  e 
As  in  1891  and  again  in  1893  I  pr 
to-day  in  189G  I  do  not  hesitate  tofon 
wo  ceaso  to  threaten  the  gold  standan 
has  outsailed  all  others,  national  pros 
of  the  past,  for  until  the  standard  of  ' 
nothing  is  settled.     The  ship  of  state 
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If  the  expressiond  of  the  press  be  any  iDdication  of  poblio 
opinion,  the  heavy  immigration  from  Italy  during  the  last  six 
weeks  has  irritated  tlie  American  people  to  a  grei^t  degree.     The 
"Little  Italy  "  of  Ellis  Island  has  enjoyed,  from  the  pictorial 
standpoint,  as  well  oa  from  the  reportorial  and  editorial  ones,  an 
nnuauul  amount  of  attention,  although  it  did  not  realize  the  sen- 
sational newspaper  anticipations  of  riots,  epidemics,  wholesale  es- 
capes, fnsilades.  ami  similar  occurrences.     Innocent  readers  of 
our  dfiily  papers  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  im- 
tnigration  from  Italy  was  not  only  unprecedented  in  numbers  but 
also  extraordinarily  undesirable  in  character,  and  that  therefore 
tho  most  heroic  mejisures  were  demanded  by  the  public  welfare. 
The  assumed  conditions,  however,  have  differed  widely  from  the 
I  ones.     To  dispel  the  notion  that  thid  year's  influx  is  unnsu- 
lly  largo,  I  need  but  refer   to   the  facts  that  immigration  from 
Laly  to  the  United  Slates  amounted  in  the  Oscal   year  1887-8  to 
7,632.  in  1888-9  to  51,558,  in  1889-90  to  52,003,  in  1890-91  to 
78,055,   in  1891-2  to  61,G31,   in  1892-3    to  69,437,  the  larg- 
t  part  of  which  in  each  year  was  crowded  into  the  spring  months. 
It   is   quite   true  that  this  year's   immigration  from    Italy 
exceeds  that  of  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years,  1893-4  and  1894-6, 

■  of  42,074  and  33,902,  respectively  ;  but  during  that  period  the 
tide  of  all  commerce  was  exceptionally  low  and  immigration  was 
likewise  naturally  affected.  These  years  cannot,  therefore,  prop- 
erly be  taken  as  a  baeis  for  comparisons.  It  is  also  true  that  since 
about  the  middle  of  March  there  have  been  detained  at  this  port 
mn  unprecedented  number  of  immigrants,  either  for  special 
xaraination  or  for  deportation,  but  this  condition  was  not  due  to 
unusual  undesirability  on  tho  part  of  these  imiitigranta,  but 
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recrossing  the  oceim,  some  as  many  as  ten  times,  aa  so-called 
"birds  of  passage,"  and  taking  ontof  the  United  States,  or  other 
countries  of  America,  the  gains  which  their  standard  of  living, 
far  below  that  of  an  American  wage  earner,  made  it  easy  for 
them  to  accumulate.  The  amount  of  money  annually  sent  homo 
by  Italian  laborers  or  talien  back  by  them  has  been  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  from  ♦■1,000,00U  to  even  $30,000,000.  Com- 
missioner-General Stump  observed,  during  his  trip  abroad  as 
Chairman  of  the  Immigration  Investigating  Commission,  that 
"the  marked  increase  in  the  wealth  of  certain  sections  of  Italy 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  money  earned  in  the  United  States." 
But  these  advantages  to  the  old  country  are  about  to  cease  defi- 
nitely. The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Federal  statutes  since  1893 
by  the  United  States  Immigration  Oflicials  has  made  it  very  hard 
fur  Italian  "  birds  of  passage"  to  conio  and  go  at  their  pleasure. 
Besides,  quite  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  originally  came 
to  the  United  States  with  no  intention  of  acquiring  residence, 
found  the  country  so  advantageous  and  congenial  to  them  that 
they  changed  their  minds,  sent  for  their  families  and  settled 
permanently  within  the  United  States,  acquiring,  in  time,  rights 
of  citizenship. 

Italian  immigrants,  even  in  tbu  first  generation,  succumb 
sooner  or  lat«r,  like  those  of  other  European  nationalities,  to  tlie 
irresistible  influence  of  freedom  and  prosperity  ;  while  in  tha 
second  generation,  as  a  rule,  and  in  the  third  invariably,  they 
become  thoroughly  Americanized. 

The  eleventh  census  of  1S90  gives  tli%  number  of  foreign  bom 
Italians  living  in  Uie  United  States  as  182,580.  According  to 
the  statistics  of  immigration  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
from  Italy  from  1673  to  1890  amounted  to  not  less  than  356,062,* 
which  dearly  shows  how  large  the  migratory  movement  must 
have  Itcen  at  that  time,  since  the  number  whonrrived  during  the 
eighteen  years  prior  to  1890  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  born  Italians  living  in  tho  United  States  on  the 
Ist  of  June,  1890. 


*  TboatMolnlo  norellabilil)'  of  old  atatlaUoa  as  to  nil,  and  esp^claUy  Iralian. 
IronilKr^lton  Is  bMtabowo  by  tbe  (act  tbat  wbll«  the  ofHdal  flatiatlts  lU«porto( 
ilir  SiiiMTiritradenlof  IniraiKration  for  tbeflicnl  year  rndrd  June NU,  ISVil,  reprraenc 
iiil'Bn  iaiDilKration  (roui  1:1)3  lo  1890  as  Si6.(l6i.  the  lanitf  >  fflcial  report 
''t<!.t«ui<>s  ibe  tiumbprof  UAli»n  ImmlersDls  from  ISSl  to  IMasSOT.iiUI, 
:.'ire  would  Increase  tho  luial  for  1873  to  1880  bj  not  lets  than  SS.OU.  Never- 
UieldM,  ti  faas  alwa/s  bean  these  oame  atatistles  on  which  our  leglalatora  aa  weU  aa 
HteaUiia  baT«  based  their  codcIuMods. 
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It  was  only  abont  the  1st  of  July,  ] 
marked  discrepancy  between  the  statis 
Service  and  the  IJnited  States  oensi 
statisticians  at  Ellis  Island,  thencefort 
to  every  immigrant  whether  or  not  he 
States  before.  The  resnlt  clearly  dei 
per  cent,  of  the  Italians  arriving  at  thii 
in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  con 
again  as  immigrants.  Of  the  94,700 
York  from  the  1st  of  July,  1893,  to  the 
21,692  had  been  in  the  United  States 
able  fact  that  the  percentage  of  ■  reti 
total  immigration  is  almost  continat 
15,706  arrivals  from  July  1  to  Dece 
turning  numbered  only  2,011  ;  of  10,3 
1894,  2,196  ;  while  of  the  18,724  who 
months  of  1895,  4.190  had  been  here  b< 

That  Italian  immigrants  are  aba 
migration  to  and  fro,  and  are  inclining 
settlement  in  this  country,  is  further 
facts.  Of  the  total  Italian  immigration  f 
ing  to  307,309  (according  to  the  report  o 
the  year  1892)  only  63,386,  or  20.6  pe 
47.003,  or  15.3  per  cent.,  were  under  fi 
fiscal  year  1893-4,  the  proportion  of  fe 
immigration  rose  to  24.13  per  ceut.,  am 
years  of  age  to  16.08  per  cent.  The 
per  ceut.  females  and  17.4  per  cent,  cli 
July  1,  1895,  to  the  1st  of  April,  IS'ji 
not  being  complete  at  the  time  of  this 
than  30.2  per  cent,  of  females  and  19. 
under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  incre 
immigrants  to  definite  settlement  is  ft 
systematic  statistics  kept  at  the  port  of 
of  July,  1893,  as  to  the  number  of  per 
join  members  of  their  immediate  fai 
dren,  husbands  and  wives,  brothers  am 
these  statistics,  while  more  distant  rela 
as  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  grandparents 
in-law,  are  not  considered.     Only  the 
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separated  famiJioB  are  placed  in  this  category.     Congress  cannot 
justly  undertake  to  force  out  of  this  conatry  aliens  who  have 
I  legitimately  settled  in  it,  or  to  prevent  their  immediate  families, 
[tiuless  objcctionable/jfff  se,  from  joining  them  in  thia  country. 

The  statistics  carefnlly  prepared  at  this  station  reresd  the  as- 
tonishiiig  fuct  that,  of  some  94,700  Italians  who  arrived  at  this 
port  from  July  1,  18U3,  to  the  end  of  December,  1895,  no  less 
than  33,625  came  to  join  members  of  their  immediate  families. 
If  we  add  this  number  to  the  21,G93  above  mentioned  who  had 
been  in  the  United  States  before,  we  get  a  total  of  55,317,  or  58 
per  cent,  of  the  total  Italian  immigration,  leaving  but  39,383  im- 
migrants proper.  During  the  sumo  period  of  two  and  a  half  years, 
as  I  have  reliably  ascertained  from  the  steamship  companies,  no 
less  than  62,678  persous,  almost  exclusively  alien  residents,  left 
the  United  States  in  the  steerage  for  Italian  porta.  Thus,  prac- 
tically, the  number  of  outgoing  Italians  exceeded  the  number  of 
Dew  arrivals  by  more  than  25,000  in  the  time  prior  to  the  alleged 
extraordinary  and  appalling  recent  rush  of  immigrunte  from 
Italy. 

Let  ns  now  look  at  the  actual  figares  in  respect  to  this  im- 
migration. Since  the  1st  of  Janaary,  1896,  there  have  arrived  at 
New  York,  which  is  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  Italians  : 

MalM.  FemAlea.  ToUI. 

Jannarv 1,818  866  1,988 

February WB  045  1,844 

Match...                           7,889  1,486  0.890 

April >... ...13,016  8,187  14,908 

An  analysis  of  these  figures,  dividing  them  into  the  two  cnte- 
[gories  mentioned  above — (1)  Those  who  had  been  in  the  United 
States  before  ;  and  (2)  those  who  came  to  join  their  immediate 
families — furnishes  the  following  interesting  results  : 


1886. 


Total  ItallAD 
Immignitioa. 

iJaunarjr 1,082 

'Febroarr 1,844 

'March 9,880 

April ..14,209 


Total. 


..37.149 


InU.a 
before. 

aso 

611 
9,445 
3,583 

8,(H8 


Joining  imme- 
diate families. 
705 
087 
9,033 
8.201 

6,086 


Balance. 

018 

08 

4,M3 

7.879 


13,396 


Intliofaceof  this  petty  aggregate,  which   is  less   than   one 
half  of  the  excess  of  the  Italian  exodus  from  this  country  during 
the  preceding  two  and  a  half  years,  it  is  assumed  that  the  great 
[United  3tat«6of  America,  with  u  population  of  about  70,000,000, 
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mn  foroad  to  h«ro«o  preveotiTe  niMaores  I    Tant  d«  \ 

Then  U  no  Iflcelihood  vbAtever  of  »nj  oooBiderabi 
ia  thcM  fignns  daring  the  oarrent  fiscal  jear  or  er 
Uter  period.  In  f»ok,  before  these  words  appear 
Um  i|><iog  immigratioa  of  19M  will  haTe  been  finlB 
do  not  hesitate  to  pnodicl,  as  to  the  fature,  that 
faithful  enforoeftteat  of  the  la«r,  daring  thu  season 
imnugtation,  will  prodace  all  the  desired  eflecte.  If, 
io  the  {MTMeiu  lav.  a  modenue  edocational  test  shoalc 
dnced  by  Oongress,  erea  the  remotest  apprehension 
from  Italian  immigratton  would  be  forever  removed, 
Uie  eolorQeaiiMit  of  oar  immigTatioTi  laws  keeps  p«e« 
letter  and  spirit.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  here  repeatin, 
matter  of  record  in  thd  report  of  the  Imoiigratioa  In 
Commi>«ion,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  that  I  am  most 
faTor  of  a  reasonable  and  practicable  ednoafcional  tea 
immigrmts  orer  16  years  of  age,  excepting  those 
here  to  join  their  immediate  families.  I  do  not  share 
hensions  of  the  distingnished  and  learned  Senator  from 
setts,  who  is  at  present  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
tioo  and  Natonliiation,  that  "a  great,  a  perilous  chi 
vary  fabric  of  our  race  "  is  impending  from  farther  in 
The  eril  done  in  that  direction,  prior  to  the  law  of  II 
strict  enforcement  onder  the  prt^aent  administratis 
eoATM,  never  be  andoDe  ;  the  nation  can  now  secore  I 
cioQ  from  the  effects  of  the  heterogeneoos  inflnx  dtu 
years  prior  to  1833  only  by  a  wholesome  testrictioa  of 
lege  of  oataralixatioD.  Bat  I  can  safely  say  that  aino( 
meat  of  the  law  of  1893  no  sahstastial  nnnber  of  i 
Immigrants  hare  been  permitted  to  enter  the  United  { 
that  onr  pnblic  charitable  and  penal  institutions  hart 
materially  burdened  with  the  care  of  such  immi 
well  known  that  oar  immigration  laws  offer  the 
nity  to  any  community  or  pnblic  institution  hardened 
grants  who  have  become  pnblic  charges  within  one 
Landing,  to  rid  themselves  of  them.  If  an  immi 
pablio  charge  from  causes  prior  to  lauding,  the 
psmies  are  compelled  to  deport  him ;  and  the  immi{ 
bean  the  expense  o(  transportatioo  in  ull  oaaes  where 
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ent  inability  to  earu  a  liviug  arose  after  the  time  of  landing, 
otwithstandiug  the  fact  that  these  laws  and   regnlationa  have 
en  made  more  widely  known  nil  over  the  country  dnring  the 
last  three  years  than  ever  before,  the  number  of  persons  returned 
ithin   one    year  after   landing  as    public    charges    decreased 
om  037,  in  the  fiscal  year  1893,  to  577  in  1893,  417  in  18Gi4,and 
177  iu  1895.     This  isself-evideut  proof  of  the  increasing  efficiency 
f  the  immigration  service  in  preventing  from  year   to  yearun- 
esirable  imraigrants  from  landing. 
Those  landed  were  moat  likely  to  assimilate  quickly  to  the, 
American    people   and    their    national    institutions.      Indeed 
Berious  consideration  of  the  ability  of   immigrants  to  assimilate 
readily  has  been  always  predominant  with  the  Board  of  Special 
Inquiry,  under  my  supervision  at  Ellis  Island.     The  likelihood 
of  assimilation  necessarily  constitutes  an  important  factor,  in  the 
decision  by  such  a  Board,  of  an  immigrant's  eligibility  to  land 
on  our  shores,  and  this  likelihood  is  jnd^jed  in  the  light  of  the 
comparative  readiness,  as  shown  by  experience,  with  which  immi- 
grants from  the  various  foreign  countries  assume  the  duties  of 
citizensliip  and  acquire  the  English  tongue. 

Illiteracy,  though  at  present  no  specific  reason  for  excluding 
an  immigrant,  is  nevertheless  carefully  considered  as  a  factor  in 
all  cases ;  although  it  should  bo  stated  that  some  of  the  most 
objectionable  immigrants  have  been  persons  well  able  to  read 
d  write.  My  principal  reason  for  favoring  a  moderate  ednca- 
lonal  test  is  the  obvious  fact  that  illiteracy  is  invariably  coupled 
with  a  low  standard  of  living  which  leads  to  a  lowering  of  wages. 
The  common  opinion  as  to  the  inability  of  Italian  immigrants 
to  assimilate  is,  I  am  frank  to  state,  not  shared  by  me.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  Italians  wlio  come  over  in  mature  years,  without 
education  even  in  their  own  language,  and  during  their  sojourn 
in  the  United  States  move  almost  exclusively  among  their  coun- 
trymen, find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  acquire  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  national  language  ;  but  such  is  the  common  experi- 
ence with  most  other  non-English  speaking  immigrants  as  well. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  an  Italian  who  has  come  here 
younger  in  years,  or  who  hue  received  a  good  eduoiition,  becomes  \ 
speedily  a  thorough  American,  even  if  bis  occupation  brings  him 
into  contact  mostly  with  his  own  countrymen.  And  children  born 
in  (his  country  of  Italian  parents  can  scarcely  bo  distinguished 
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by  their  speech  or  their  habits  from  tl 
cans.    The  public  schools  of  New  ] 
statement.    The  Ber.  Bonayentnre 
the  Most  PrecioQS  Blood  (the  large 
Parish  in  the  City  of  Now  York),  is 
ment  that  all  the  Italian  priests,  in  tl 
Sunday  schools,  and  even  in  their 
use  the  English  if  they  hope  to  be  un 
generation.    The  same  priest  related 
eighteen,  born  in  Italy,  bnt  brought 
teen  months  of  age,  by  the  name 
whose  parents  left  Boston  some  years 
town,  Ciccagna,  in  the  province  of  G 
parents  in  vain  to  return  to  America, 
and  pathetic  letters  to  some  of  his  bo 
send  him  money.     They  did  so,  an 
United  States  against  the  will  of  his  ] 
The  poor  boy  became  so  homesick  foi 
fell  into  melauclioly,  and  can  now  be 
of  Genoa,  longing  for  the  United  Stf 
cannot  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  devol 
this  coantry,  it  at  least  illustrates  ho 
ing  assertions  sometimes  made  to  the 
It  would  be  an  easy  thing,  of  coi 
tion  from  Italy  by  the  enactment  o: 
would  bo  substantially  prohibitory 
statesmanship  may  well  be  seriously 
in  radical  measures,  without  regard 
no  other  consideration   than  their 
comfort.     Patriotic  statesmen,   on 
hesitate  to  face  every  problem,  to  stu 
find  the  best  possible  solution.     Th( 
are,  in  my  sincere  conviction,  not  ye: 
long  period  of  years,  to  exclude  a 
really  undesirable.     The  Immigration 
very  properly  said  in  their  report  th) 
ports  to  immigrants  would  inevitably 
if  not  in  the  very  annihilation  of,  on 
manufacturing  enterprises,  in  a  dis) 
velopment  of  great  sections  of  the 
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srTanta  and  meiiial  laborers,  Italians,  as  a  nationality,  certainly 
10  not  belong  perse  to  an  undesirable  cIusd  of  immigrants. 
There  are  vast  regions  in  the  South  and  West  and  on  the  Pacific 
OHst  for  the  colonization  of  which  they  arc  unquestionably  and 
re-emineutly  adapted,  and  as  mannal  laborers  for  many  Tarietiea 
of  work  which  Anglo-Saxons  are  very  loth  to  nndertake  they  are 
beyond  a  doubt  excellently  fitted. 

If  they  are  hired  out  in  large  masses  by  nnscrnpulous  pad- 
rones,  let  the  padrone  system  be  fought  and  suppressed.  If  they 
are  nnedncatcd,  lot  our  public  schools  take  care  of  them.  If 
some  are  afraid  of  their  voting  power,  on  account  of  their  ignor- 
ance— an  assumption,  by  the  way,  which  is  rather  curious  in  a 
country  with  millions  of  negro  voters — let  the  United  States  re- 
strict their  naturalization.  If  we  do  not  want  to  receive  absolute 
illiterates,  let  us  exclude  them  by  a  reasonable  test,  bat  without 
separating  families,  parts  of  which  may  be  already  here.  Let  ua 
in  general  exclude  all  undesirables,  whether  they  are  of  Italian 
or  any  other  nationality,  but  let  us  beware,  most  of  all,  of  dan- 
geroua  and  thoughtless  generalities  which  are  based  only  on  the 
ignorance  of  facts. 

Since  I  became  acquainted  more  fully  with  the  many  ques- 
ioDS  pertaining  to  immigration  by  actual  and  practical  experi- 
ence at  this  most  important  port  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  final  solution  of  the  "immigi-a- 
tion  problem  "  is  uot  to  be  found  in  the  application  to  immigrants 
of  any  additional  tost  of  eligibility,  bnt  in  a  wise  distribution  of 
the  desirable  immigrants  among  the  localities  where  they  are 
especially  needed  and  their  employment  in  the  kinds  of  work  for 
which  they  are  j>ecnliarly  fitted,  A  National  Laud  and  Labor 
Clearing  House,  to  be  established  in  connection  with  the  great 
immigrant  station  at  Ellis  Island,  witli  branches  at  the  other  sta- 
tions, would,  in  my  opinion,  if  properly  conducted,  prevent  all 
isiblo  dangers  from  immigration,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
this  great  nation  all  the  benefits  for  the  future  which  it  has  un- 
questionably derived  from  immigrution  iu  the  past.  The  adop- 
ion  of  snch  a  plan  would  also  solve  once  for  all  the  problem  as 
to  the  immigration  from  Italy. 

J.  H.  Seitn'Bb. 
VOL.  CLXU.— KO.  475.  43 
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TBATSOR,     preside: 
PBOTSOTIVE   ASSOC 


The  AmericflQ  ProtectiTe  Asaa 
geuerally  knowiij  the  A.  P.  A.,  is  hoi 
Qxiateucc.  No  organization  iu  tho  hi: 
public  ever  had  eo  spontaneoas  a,  birtl 
80  radical  an  effect  upon  Amerieai 
Bubject  of  snch  general  interest  and 
ment  sib  thia  asaociatioti,  wliile  no  ins 
migreprcaonted  or  miguuderstood. 

Tho  American  Protective  Associi 
body  nor  an  institution  adverse  to  I 
person,  sect,  or  laitb.  It  wm  orgiiii 
religious  doginiia  of  auy  eccjleaiastica 
dissect,  miiintiiin,  or  destroy  theolog 
fully  awiire  that  the  opponents  of  the 
though  not  opposing,  are  nninforme 
and  while  I  am  also  awaro  that  thi 
individiiiil  members  of  the  order  here 
given 'color  to  such  assertions,  the  coi 
does  not,  nor  don3  tho  ritual  nor  secre 
warrant  any  snch  conception  of  tlio  p 
such  construction  of  its  principles. 

Whether  legitimately,  as  its  advoc 
as  its  enemies  maintain,  the  A.  P.  A. 
ditioti8  wliich  conceived  it,  and  not  e 
casuist  will  argue,  in  the  face  of  phi! 
great  a  political  rovolutiou  as  that  w 
accomplished  within  the  short  space 
lute  olT^nring  either  of  religioua  bigi 


doubtless,  like  all  revolutions,  tiactitred  by  the  oue  and  impeded 
by  tbe  other.  Though  cranks  and  bigots  may  combine  and 
cause  infinite  mischief  locally  for  a  short  time,*  they  do  not 
affect  an  entire  nation  nor  leave  their  imprint  upon  national  poli- 
tics and  legislation  in  the  degree  which  the  A.  P.  A.  has  done 
in  its  brief  existence.  This  much  at  least  mast  be  conceded 
even  by  the  opponents  of  the  association. 

It  would  bo  snpertluous  to  introduce  into  an  article  of  this 
kind  the  specific  reasons  leading  up  to  the  founding  of  the  order, 
more  especially  aa  they  have  been  discuseed  at  some  length  in  the 
North  American  Review  of  July,  1»94,  and  again  in  August, 
1895 — or  to  introduce  arguments  pro  or  con.  The  reasons  ad- 
Tttucod  by  the  founders  of  the  order  for  its  institution  were  bused, 
pra<;tically,  upon  the  following  grounds: 

I.  That  the  spirit  uf  the  National  Constitution  was  being  vio- 
lated in  various  ways  by  certain  persons  and  bodies  in  the  United 
States. 

II.  That  certain  members  and  sections  of  the  national  govern- 
ment were  in  connivance  with  the  said  violators. 

III.  That  the  conditions  governing  our  national  immigration 
were  such  as  to  weaken  our  democratic  institutions  and  form  of 
government  and  to  substitute  therefor  a  system  of  government 
not  in  harmony  therewith. 

IV.  That  the  immigrant  vote,  under  the  direction  of  certain 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  had  become  so  dominant  a  factor  in 
politics  as  to  virtually  control  it. 

V.  That  this  domination  had  resulted  in  political  prostitution, 
corruption,  and  favoritism  of  the  worst  kind. 

VI.  Tikat  the  great  nuijority  of  the  American  people,  while 
painfully  cognizant  of  the  sinister  and  debasing  results  of  these 
conditions,  and  desirous  of  ameiuiing  them,  were  either  ignorant 
of  any  efficient  means  of  counter-organization,  or  fearful  of  the 
injury  to  their  personal  interests  at  tJie  bands  of  their  powerful 
and  organized  opponents. 

Tlie  current  history  of  the  period  to  which  I  refer  must 
answer  the  question  whether  the  projectors  of  the  American  Pro-' 
tective  Association  were  right  or  wrong  in  their  assumptions. 

Although,  in  c'flfect,  the  efforts  of  tho  organizntiun  were  di- 
rected against  an  institution  nominally  Ihculngical,  they  were  in- 
tended to  antagonize  only  those  sections  of  the  institution  which 
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were  political  m  well  aa  theological,  or  f 
of  the  N^atio&al  UonBtitution  and  the 
land.  Nor  was  the  asfioclfltiou  formed 
combatini^  what  tta  founders  consider 
and  politicallj  demoralizing  inQuences 
logical  bodies  in  particular^,  but  rather 
statutes  till  legielfition  which  had  been 
theconstitution,  and  to  erect  a  barricr( 
twecn  the  church  and  the  state  that  sho 
a  recurrence  of  those  conditions  which 
to  exalt  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  cccleBiast 
the  people,  and  render  the  state  subsei 
and  caprice  of  the  church.  The  A. 
not  aa  an  organization  apecificallj  hosl 
lion,  but  rather  as  the  exponent  and  c 
he  maintained  against  all  antagonistic 
pective,  whatsoever. 

While  there  existed,  and  still  ex 
whose  principles  materiall}'  conflict 
ciated  in  the  National  ConetitutJOB, 
obtain,  would  resnlt  in  a  union  of  cl 
church  the  dictator,  it  is  not  strange  t 
P.  A,  ehould  have  selectLUl  that  sect  as 
antagonism  whose  past  record  was  leas 
conditions,  and  which  most  strongly  int 
itative  past  and  current  utterances  ol 
tention  to  pursue  in  the  future  that 
fliibvorstve  of  liberty  of  conscience  and 
■whose  strengthj  organization,  and  abi 
dered  it  the  most  tlangerous  to  that  Bove 
tlie  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indej 
cure  and  pcqietiiate. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  tho  Amer 
was  a  mere  side  issue  of  th«  Loyal  Or 
sertion  is  incorrect.  The  founders  o 
■non-Oningomen  save  one,  and  witliout 
ITnited  States,  and  with  only  one  or  t' 
The  immense  growth  of  the  order,  fro 
parativelj  ineiguificant,  indicated  th 
pressed  or  practically  demonstrated  bi 
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large  portion  of  the  thinking  public  were  identical  with  those 
expressed  in  the  principles  of  the  organization.  For  the  first 
two  or  three  years  tlio  growth  of  the  order  was  practically  spon- 
taneous, indicating  tliat  the  movement  was  neither  a  crare  nor 
the  conception  of  cranks,  but  the  spark  of  conseqaences  which 
fired  a  train  of  circumstances  laid  by  corrupt  legislators  and  self- 
seeking  ecclesiasts  and  their  adherents  through  a  course  of  many 
years.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  sect  so  tenacious  of  its  prin- 
ciples, the  assumed  rights  of  its  head  and  the  antiquity  of  its 
institutions,  as  the  Papists  of  tiie  United  States,  were  in  no 
mood  to  brook  any  abridgment  of  the  privileges  which  the  per- 
fection of  their  political  organization  had  secured  to  them,  more 
particularly  as  they  (the  Irish  Papists  especially)  had  been  the 
dominant  and  courted  eloraent  in  the  politics  and  government  of 
the  nation  for  many  years.  Their  reprisals  for  the  political  oppo- 
sition of  the  A.  P.  A.  took  the  form  of  the  deadly  boycott,  polit- 
ically, personally,  socially,  and  in  basiness.  This  boycott  was 
prosecuted  all  the  more  harshly  from  the  fact  that  the  boycotters 
were  composed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  most  illiterate  elements 
of  the  nation.  Nearly  every  member  of  the  A.  P.  A.  who  made 
himself  prominent  in  the  movement  retired  absolutely  ruined  in 
politics  and  purse,  and  while  hundreds  of  thousands  sympathized 
and  accorded  to  the  order  their  passive  support,  only  a  small  per- 
centage dared  bravo  the  storm  of  disaster  that  inevitably  followed 
momborship  in  the  order.  These  conditions  led  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  absolute  secrecy  both  as  to  membership  and  place  of  meet- 
ing, but  to  no  purpose.  The  daily  press,  which  was  almost  unani- 
monsly  adverse  to  the  movement,  took  special  puius  to  hold  the 
order  up  to  public  odium,  and  to  publish  its  membership,  while 
the  two  dominant  parties  used  every  eCfort  to  crush  an  organiza- 
tion which  it  soon  became  palpable  to  both  they  could  not  use 
without  seriously  disarranging  their  own  political  machinery. 
This  was  the  period  of  guerrilla  warfare,  when  the  order  was  too 
weak  to  meet  the  forces  of  their  opponents  openly  in  the  field  of 
politics  without  the  certainty  of  defeat.  It  was  also  the  period 
when  the  acts  of  the  order  were  almost  entirely  defensive  and  ab- 
solutely negative. 

Following  this  came  the  period  of  construction  and  organiza- 
tion, when  the  administration  of  the  order  applied  itself  to  the 
adjustment  of  its  political  machinery,  and  its  agents  began  to 
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niako  Lbe  priuciplea  of  the  organ izatioa  known   tl 
states.     In  a  Urge  number  of  our  in  '  \s  c 

•own  produced  grdat  rvsults,  and  co<:  rioj 

3,000  in  nivmbomhip  were  to  be  fonnd  in  snch  ciUe4 
Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  otc.  Then  followa 
eharp.  decisive  political  victories  for  the  order,  whi< 
the  oldest  of  poltticai  canipuiguers.  I  do  not  wish  i 
stood  that  the  nominees  of  the  ordor  were  generally 
the  cotitniry,  there  wore  few  politicians  who  could 
upon  record  aa  the  candidates  of,  or  who  were  accep 
order,  which  pursued  its  negative  policy,  using 
against  tlie  candidate  with  a  bad  political  record,  lea' 
ponentii  to  soramble  for  office  among  themselves ;  a 
regard,  it  is  doing  the  organization  bat  simple  jus 
that  the  ProU)st«nt  candidate  whose  political  rec<i 
fared  no  better  than  a  Papist  of  the  same  stripe. 
however,  was  undeniably  creditable  both  to  the  o\ 
politics  generally,  and  undoubtedly  served  to  elovati 
ard  of  the  latter.  At  this  time  the  organization  had 
following  in  the  South,  and  as  the  Democratic  party  t 
was  too  closely  affiliated  with  the  Papist  vote,  thi 
that  th*]  majority  of  the  nominees  of  the  association 
ually  Republican,  Prohibition,  or  Populist,  although 
instances  might  be  cited  where  worthy  Democrats  wert 
of  a  slate  that  was  unworthy  us  a  whole,  and  elected 
trnst  by  the  enormous  majorities  which  the  A.  P.  A 
Although  between  the  years  1890  and  18'J3,  the  inil 
bership  of  the  order  never  exceeded  70,000,  and  wa 
but  sparsely  through  less  than  twenty  states,  it  was  i 
undoubted  health  and  usefulness  from  the  fact  thl 
with  the  order  was  rather  a  disadvantage  than  anadr 
attracted  to  its  ranks  the  disinterested  almost  exclas 
year  1893,  however,  showed  such  remarkable  success  i 
in  the  political  field  that  the  conditions  changed  anc 
tious  politician  suddenly  awoke  to  the  realisation  tba 
A.  P.  A.  water  was  attended  with  pleasant  and  profiti 
consequences.  Of  these  the  earnest  were,  for  the  g 
accepted  ;  the  unworthy  were  rejected  to  a  lar^e  exten 
fonnd  their  way  into  the  order  through  the  eareleea 
vestigating  committees. 
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In  the  two  years  that  followed,  the.  order  planted  itself  firmly 
in  erery  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  and  was  instrumental 
in  overtarniug  the  entire  political  machinery  in  Now  York, 
Massachusetts,  Michiganj  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
and  Iowa,  and  of  California,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin, 
Washington,  and  Oregon,  in  part.  With  these  victories  com- 
enced  a  general  policy  of  active  aggression  and  the  nega 
ve  tactics  of  the  organization  were  practically  abandoned. 
his,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  departure  fraught  with  much 
Qger,  involving,  as  it  necessarily  mnst,  entangling  alliances 
ith  parties  and  political  rings,  and  tending  to  destroy  that 
litical  independence,  without  which  the  order  must  inevi- 
bly  gravitate  into  the  arms  of  one  or  other  of  the  old 
'parties  and  become  absorbed.  Fortunately  the  cliange  brought 
its  own  rebuke,  with  suITicieut  force  to  demonstrate  the 
danger  of  the  departure  as  a  general  policy,  a  rebuke  which  the 
ingratitude  of  the  old  parties  was  mainly  instrumental  in  admin- 
istering. Party  candidates,  elected  almost  entirely  tlirough  tho 
efforts  of  the  order,  in  many  cases  cither  repudiated  their  pledges 
evaded  them,  and  tho  experience,  although  bitter,  was  a  most 
salutary  one  to  the  organization,  which  has  wisely  learned  to  dis- 
trust tho  pledrrc.  of  those  who  do  not  possess  the  moral  courage 
to  make  them  openly  or  before  the  altars  of  the  order. 

The  opening  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  demonstrated  the 
power  of  the  Organization  in  the  political  Hold  as  no -event  had 
previously  done.  Nearly  one  hundred  members  of  tho  Houso  of 
Representatives  wore  elected  to  office,  pledged  to  support  tho 
lutform  of  tl.e  order,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  while  several 
.etiLters  of  the  Senate  were  elected  under  similar  conditions.  It 
ould  be  as  unfair  as  it  is  untrue  to  assert  that  the  great  majority 
of  these  were  honestly  the  friends  of  the  American  Protective 
Association  or  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  organization. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  even  although  their  8ub» 
sequent  conduct  had  not  plainly  revealed  the  fact,  that  many  ac- 
pted  A.  P.  A.  principles  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  obtaining  A. 
.  A.  votes,  and  lost  no  time  in  repudiating  the  piiuciples  when 
oir  political  interests  suggested  the  repudiation.  I  am  bound 
0  to  admit  that,  excepting  a  score  or  so  of  the  members  of  the 
er,  who  now  occupy  seats  in  Congress,  tho  representatives 
that  organization  in  that  body  are  among  the  weakest  and 
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least  reliable  members  of  the  order.  While  I  do  not  impugn  the 
personal  honor  of  these,  their  political  good  faith  is  ceitainlj 
open  to  question,  nor  could  any  other  result  be  expected  when 
the  governing  conditions  are  examined.  In  no  instance  waa  t 
representative  elected  as  an  A.  P.  A.  He  was  placed  in  office  ii 
a  member  of  one  or  other  of  the  existent  political  parties.  Hence, 
he  primarily  was  a  member  of  the  political  party  with  which  he 
was  affiliated,  and  only  secondarily  a  member  of  the  organization, 
whose  platform  was  considered  injudicious  even  if  not  politically 
pernicious  by  all  parties  who  were  compelled  to  cater,  more  ot 
less,  to  the  "Catholic  vote."  Thus  he  stood  in  the  position  of » 
man  with  two  masters,  the  one  promising  material,  the  other 
moral,  rewards,  the  one  threatening  material,  the  other  moral, 
punishments.  While  it  is  eminently  to  the  credit  of  those  who 
have  maintained  their  obligations  to  the  order  entire,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  laxity  of  some  of  the  political  committer  of 
the  order,  and  the  strong  spirit  of  partyism  which  has  prevailed 
in  some  sections,  are  to  blame  that  all  our  representatives  in  the 
national  Legislature  are  not  primarily  and  entirely  members  of 
our  order  both  nominally  and  practically.  The  aphorism  that 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  has  exercised  a  most  pernicious 
and  enervating  influence  upon  the  organization  in  many  sections, 
pernicious  because  it  has  paved  the  way  for  compromises  with 
thosG  acts  of  the  old  parties  which  the  order  was  organized  most 
strenuously  to  resist ;  and  enervating  because  it  leads  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  least  of  two  evils  is  in  itself  good . 

It  should  have  been  the  uufaltering  policy  of  all  the  political 
heads  and  boards  of  the  association  to  maintain  the  position  oi 
endorsing  no  political  candidate  who  was  unprepared  to  pledge 
himself  openly  to  the  principles  of  the  order,  aud,  as  an  alterna- 
tive, to  place  an  independent  candidate  in  the  field,  even  in  the 
face  of  inevitable  defeat — defeat  under  such  conditions  being 
infinitely  preferable  to  a  victory  so  questionable,  and  involving 
such  serious  consequences  to  the  order  as  in  many  cases  it  has. 

While  such  mistakes  perpetuated  would  have  inevitablj 
brought  the  career  of  the  association  to  a  sudden  and  ingloriouE 
close,  they  have  more  than  served  the  purpose  of  awakening  itt 
membership  to  a  realization  of  the  extreme  danger  of  a  policy  oJ 
compromise,  in  which  the  A.  P.  A.  was  so  dominant  before  and 
BO  insignificant  after  election. 


Except  in  a  few  sections  where,  from  strong  party  affection, 
or  other  causes  less  honorable,  party  considerations  have  practi* 
cally  converted  the  order  into  party  rings,  the  members  of  the 
organization  have  set  their  faces  against  eiich  combinations,  and, 
although  a  dyedin-the-wool  Democrat  or  Republican  who  is  a 
stronger  partisan  than  he  is  an  A.  P.  A.  may  be  found  here  and 
there  in  the  order,  the  fact  is  dne  to  one  of  two  reasons :  he 
either  receives,  or  expects  to  receive,  pecuniary  equivalents  for 
his  loyalty,  or  else  is  in  the  order  for  the  mere  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing it. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  regarding  the  action  of  the 
National  AdTiaory  Board  of  the  order  and  the  postnlants  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  which  has  tended  to  mislead  the 
public  and  to  create  the  impression,  even  among  some  of  the 
members  of  the  order,  that  the  supreme  body  had  set  itself  up 
as  the  guardian  of  and  dictator  to  the  membership  at  large. 
Many  of  the  daily  newspapers  have  even  asserted  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Advisory  Board  had  issued  a  mandate  for 
the  slaughter  of  McKinley  in  the  interest  of  Reed  and  Morton  or 
Piatt.  Even  were  it  true  that  the  committee  possessed  snch 
power,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  any  administration  of  the  A, 
P.  A.,  or  any  otlicer  or  board  thereof,  who  were  so  imprndcnt 
as  to  issue  a  mandate  or  advisory  circular  advocating  the  sup- 
port of  any  Presidential  nominee  who  had  not  previously  and 
uncompromisingly  subscribed  to  the  jjrinciples  of  the  American 
Protective  Association  would  find  themselves  in  the  position 
of  a  government  without  a  people.  Bradley  and  Linton  are 
the  only  candidates  who  are  to  be  considered  as  entirely 
onobjectjoiiable  to  the  order,  but  the  utmost  that  the  Na- 
tion^ Advisory  or  any  other  board  or  officer  has  the  power  to 
do  is  to  advise,  and  even  this  advisory  power  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Supreme  Couticil  in  session.  The  A.  P.  A.  is  a 
government  of  the  people  pure  aud  simple,  a  government  wherein 
the  officers  and  boards  are  the  mere  servants  and  executors  of 
the  mandates  of  their  electors,  and  the  agents  of  political  aspir- 
ants and  party  rings  will  save  themselves  countless  money  and 
much  time  who  early  realize  the  fact  that  no  one  member  of  the 
organization  can  deliver  to  any  candidate  more  than  one  vote — 
his  own— no  matter  whether  he  be  private  or  officer,  the  chief  of 
a  board,  or  the  Supreme  President  himself.     The  constitution 


wa«  framed  to  keep  tLe  order  frc 
iTifule  the  old  parties  iDsuHerable  ; 
broken  dowD  and  the  power  is 
man  to  deliver  the  vot<!8  of  the  or 
or  interest,  the  dissolutioa  of  th< 
menced. 

The  American  Protective  Asa 
pnroat  political  force  that  the  Wee 
from  the  parent  atem  of  pure  n 
taken  pains  to  point  ont  its  wei 
brieflj  upon  its  many  nitrite.  It  i 
fore,  verj  imperfect,  yet  imperfec 
it  in  the  world.  It  holds  the  pol 
United  States,  with  itfl  membershi] 
who  influence  at  least  4,000,000  to 

Finally  it  should  not  be  forgo 
of  the  members  of  the  order  ai 
next,  and  elements  of  party  laat  oi 
parties  refase  to  publicly  recogn 
principles  of  the  order,  an  indepen 
not  only  a  possibility  but  an  absoii 
a  con  me  shonld  lead  to  the  defnttt  < 
and  the  organization  itself. 
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UOW  TO  ARREST  THE  INCREASE  OF  HOMICIDES 
IN  AMERICA. 

BY  THE  HOW.  I.  C.    PARKER,  JUDGE  OF  THE  V.  8.  DISTRICT  COURT 
FOB  TUK  WESTEUN  DISTJilCT  OF  ABKAJJSAS. 


It  muBt  ba  conceded  that  we  are  in  a  peculiar  condition  in 
this  nation  to-day — iu  such  a  condition  that,  in  my  judgment, 
ojie  of  the  greatest  problems  which  have  ever  preaented  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  the  people  is  confronting  us.  That 
problem  is  whether  crime,  and  especially  crime  which  destroys 
innocent  human  life,  shall  be  triumpliant ;  whether  the  man  of 
blood,  the  man  of  vicious  disposition,  the  man  who  destroys 
human  life,  shall  be  the  despotic  ruler,  or  whether  the  law  of  the 
land  shall  eiert  its  peaceful  sway,  and  by  its  protecting  power 
eecnro  all  men  in  their  lives  under  their  own  roof-tree  or 
wherever  they  may  be.  It  is  a  great  problem.  It  is  one  which  is 
exciting  the  interest  of  all  good  men  in  the  land.  We  find  the 
great  educators  of  the  people,  the  newspapers  of  the  country, 
have  discovered  the  evil  and  are  agitating  the  metliod  of  finding 
a  remedy.  We  find  the  matter  discussed  in  the  law  journals  of 
the  nation,  in  the  lectures  of  judges,  in  statements  by  professors 
of  colleges,  and  wo  find  it  presented  in  the  most  forcible  wav 
from  the  pulpits  of  the  land. 

When  we  go  to  facts,  we  find  that  dnring  the  last  six  years 
there  have  been  43,902  homicides  in  the  United  States,  an  aver- 
age of  7,317  per  year.  In  the  same  time  there  have  been  723 
Bgal  executions  and  1,118  lyuchings.  These  startling  figures 
low  that  crime  is  rapidly  increasing  instead  of  diminishing. 
In  the  last  year  10,500  persons  were  killed,  or  at  the  rate  of  875 
per  riionth,  whereas  in  1890  there  were  only  4,S90,  or  less  than 
half  as  niany  as  iu  1896.     This  bloody  record  shows  a  fe^iful 


THE  INCREASE  OF  HOMICIDES  IN  AMERICA. 

ne  of  the  oldest  portloDS  of  the  Repnhlic  bare  at  tiinea  become  exasper- 
I  at  th«  trifling  and  JusgUng  which  are  allowed,  and  bare  wreaked  sum- 
"^ary  vengeance  on  tbuga  and  asaassina,  to  the  discrace  of  civilizatioD  and 
tbe  age  in  which  we  live. 

■'  Public  rights  seem  to  bo  held  in  much  lower  estimation  than  private 
rij{ht(t,  and  as  between  the  living  and  the  dead  there  is  ne  equality  what- 
eTcr." 


The  trutb  about  it  is,  for  some  reaBon  or  another,  and  the 
reason  to  my  mind  ia  manifest,  the  administration  of  the  law 
affecting  the  civil  rights  of  the  citizen,  his  pi-operty  rights  grow- 
ing out  of  controversies  between  man  and  man  upon  contracts, 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  of  much  more  imporfaTice  than  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  which  protects  the  life  of  the  citizen.  AH 
can  notice  that.  The  criminal  law  and  its  administration  has 
rather  fallen  into  disgrace.  That  is  especially  true  of  the  largo 
cities  of  the  country.  All  must  agree  it  is  more  important  to 
protect  a  man's  life  than  it  is  his  property.  If  the  man's  life  is 
destroyed,  if  the  assassin  Bres  into  his  honse  and  takes  away  his  life, 
is  that  not  a  greater  deprivation  than  to  deprive  him  of  bis  horse 
»r  his  cow,  or  even  of  all  the  other  property  which  he  possesses  ? 

Tow,  why  is  this  the  case  ?  It  is  largely  because  of  the  corrnpt 
methoils  resorted   to   to  defeat  the  law's    administration,   and 

ecatiBu   courts  of  justice  look  to  the  shadow  in  the  shape  of 

;hnicalities  rather  than  to  the  substance  in  the  shape  of  crime. 

In  1889  David   Dudley  Field,  in  addressing  the  American 

Jar  Association,  of  which  he  was  the  prcsidetit,  said : 


'  We  are  a  boastfnl  people ;  we  make  no  end  of  saying  what  great  things 
we  have  done  and  are  doing;  and  yet,  behind  these  brilliant  shows,  there 
stands  a  spectre  of  halting  justice,  snob  as  is  to  be  seen  in  no  other  part  of 
Cbriatendom.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  other  country  calling  itself 
civilized,  where  it  U  so  difficult  to  convict  and  punish  a  criminal,  and  where 
it  takes  ao  many  years  to  get  a  final  decision  between  man  and  man.  Truly 
re  may  say  that  justice  passes  through  the  land  on  leaden  sandals. 

"The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  it  in  their  power  to  establish  by 

!)eir  decisions  such  a  body  of  criminal  law  as  they  see  fit.    They  are  ham- 

ered  very  little  by  statutes  and  none  whatever  in  regard  to  tbe  deiermlna- 

on  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.    To  build  up  and  establish  an 

rbitrnry  system  of  rules  and  regulations  is  not  the  true  object  and  aim  of 

I  enlightened  judiciary. 

"  What  society  demands  and  common  sense  demands  is  this  :  If  a  man  Is 

charged  with  a  crime,  then  the  question  should  be,  ia  he  innocent  or  guilty  t 

not  did  the  judge  err  when  he  told  the  jury  that  they  most  be  *  satisfied  '  of 

I  ^<lt  of  tbe  accused,  instead  of '  believe '  blm  guilty,  after  a  full  consid- 

ttlon  of  ail  the  eTidence." 


Now.  tlie  condition  is  so  serious 
the  timo^that  there  must  be  Bom 
people  maj  live  under  th«  goTernmi 
thoy  may  live  whether  we  hate  a  di 
:ird ;  the;  may  lire  with  a  high  tari 
111! ;  but  they  cannot  lire  and  prosj 
iiiit,  M.nd  with  the  man  of  crime 
(Willi try  cannot  survive  a  demoraliz 
niiteJ  by  the  man  of  crime.  Its  pe 
which  thoy  can  secure  the  blessings 
life  and  property,  arising  alone  froi 
civil  law  of  the  land.  Thia  ca 
ooiirts  of  the  country  where  a  fu 
viudication  of  the  law  by  the  he 
be  had. 

The  cause  of  this  condition  spri 
diseased  pnblic  S3ntiment,  which 
the  criminal,  and  has  none  whate 
It  grows  out  of  the  indifference  of  i 
of  the  criminal  law.  It  arises  fron 
frauds  and  perjuries.  It  arises  fr 
flaence,  either  monetary,  social,  or 
carried  away  fjom  the  line  of  duty, 
ietence  by  the  indifference  and  ne 
cannot  be  said  that  courts  have  d( 
murderors  escape.  To  the  derelic 
rt'lic  of  barbarism,  the  mob,  can  be 
action,  as  a  rule,  may  we  look  for 
method  of  undertaking  to  secure  pi 
cEt  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime  i 
courts,  which  very  largely  exist  in 
jilleged  flaws  in  the  records  of  the 
most  strenuous  efforts,  as  a  rule 
affirm  but  wlien  they  can  reverse  a 
ages  the  legal  practice  that  is  alti 
man  of  crime. 

Some  attribute  this  condition 
therefore  advocate  its  abolition.     ' 
a  correct  conclusion.    I  would  not 
importance  and  dignity  of  this  grea 
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IB  a  cherished  right  which  ia  gnaranteed  to  us  by  tho  constitn- 
tiou  aiul  laws  of  the  land.  It  is  an  historical  and  essential  part 
of  the  free  institutions  of  this  country.  It  is  the  very  bulwark 
of  liberty  in  this  land.  It  naturally  springs  out  of  oxir  institu- 
tions. It  tends  to  support  and  perpetuate  them.  It  teaches 
love  of  liberty  regulated  by  law.  It  teaohos  a  revcreuce  for  and 
obedience  to  the  constitution  and  laws.  It  is  the  source  of  onr 
greatest  peace  and  the  foundation  of  our  hopes  for  tho  future. 
The  jury  represent  the  great  majesty  of  the  people,  the  mighty 
power  of  the  law.  But  to  do  this  they  must  by  their  action 
speak  with  the  voice  of  truth.  To  do  this  they  must  be  guided 
by  courts  honest  and  brave  enough  to  stand  by  the  law  and  its 
enforcoraont.  When  the  juries  are  thus  guided,  in  a  majority  of 
cases  they  render  that  justice  which  is  the  great  standing  pillar 
of  civil  society.  They  teach  an  object  lesson  of  the  most  im- 
portant character  to  the  bad,  the  vicious,  and  the  crintinal.  They 
give  these  to  nuderstiind  that  they  have  the  power  of  tho  law  and 
^its  enforcement  to  overcome  if  they  commit  crime.  To  the  good 
Band  peaceable  and  law-abiding  they  teach  that  they  can  depend 
opon  the  law  for  protection  and  security. 

■       It  is  manifest  that  appellate  courts  can  know  nothing  of 
the  real  trial  as  it  did  occur,  yet  they  are  not  deterred  from 
granting  new  trials  and  practically  co-operating  with  unscrupulous 
^■Attorneys  for  the  escape  of  men  guilty  of  the  most  wicked   mur- 
^Bders.    Appellate  courts)  too  frequently  seem  to  think  that  superior 
"•knowledge  of  the  law  is  shown  not  by  affirming  the  action  of  the 
trial  court,  but  by  standing  in  antagonism  to  it,  and  by  criti- 
cising its  action.     It  is  like  the  case  of  the  bold,  open  critic,  who 
frequently  gets  credit  for  superior  knowledge  by  the  audacity  of 
his  criticism,   when  in  fact  he  knows  nothing  of  tho  subject. 
Appellate  courts  are  very  often  made  up  of  men  wanting  in 
knowledge  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  the  criminal  law, 
for  they  have  never  either  studied  or  practiced  it.     With  this 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  very  law  they  are  seeking  to  administer, 

•  they  try  the  case,  not  on  its  merits  to  determine  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  man,  but  they  try  it  by  some  technical  rule 
which  has  really  no  relation  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accnsed. 

If  we  are  to  seek  protection  under  the  law  against  crime  we 
must    fnll^  endorse  the  sentiment  expressed  by   Mr.   Justice 


"I  aaj  It  with  relyctancc,  but  the  trw 
JUBtic«  tu  th«  accused  wttli  more  s&tety  tba 
aeotuti  protection  to  the  public  hj  the  speed 

The  action  of  appellate  courts  iip> 
been  committed  is,  in  my  judgment, 
fill  oauBe  of  the  iucreaae  of  crime, 
seyaritj  of  puniebme'nt  as  it  u  its  c 
Let  cnpture  be  sure  and  puuishme 
measure  destroyed. 

What,  then,  u  the  remedy  ?  Ho 
tion  of  blood  P  It  most  be  correal 
crime  will  soon  be  iq  the  aacendant. 
dition  the  press  of  the  nation  must 
and  stivtesmen  and  the  pnlpit  muB' 
atrong,  active,  aggressive,  public  setiti 
under  all  circumgtaDces  of  the  law 
mitiistratioii,  with  a  view  to  asoertaii 
punishing  the  one  tainted  with  guilt 
is  innocent.  The  righta  affected  by 
most  important  and  the  most  sacred 
protection  to  life  should  be  paramoni 
be  the  chief  one  of  the  hour.  A  pla: 
platform  of  the  great  national  partief 
tones  in  favor  of  the  Tigorone  enforci 
piession  of  orime,  and  the  extinetioti 
of  our  Cliriatianity  and  oar  civilizat 
awakened,  and  the  drawn  sword  of  jt 
of  every  honest  citizen  whether  calle 
exerting  an  influence  for  peace,  law. 

To  destroy  the  greatest  of  all  pror 
model  the  appellate  conrt  system,  I 
and  in  the  nation  courts  of  critninal 
learned  in  the  criminal  law,  and  gi 
speedy  and  vigorous  enforcement. 
courts  a  full  record  of  the  trial,  and  I 
pass  upon  the  ease  as  soon  as  possi 
and  ascertain  the  gniU  or  innocence  < 
and  the  law  of  the  case  manifest  on 
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all  technicalities  that  did  not  affoct  tho  guilt  or  innccenco 
ie  accused.  I  would  not  permit  them  to  act  on  a  partial 
record,  or  on  any  tochuical  pleaa  concocted  by  cunning  minds. 
I  would  provide  by  law  against  the  reversal  of  cases  unless  upon 
their  merits  innocence  was  manifest.  Tho  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  party  should  be  the  guide.  I  would  require  prompt  action 
on  the  part  of  these  courts.  By  the  establishment  of  courts  of 
this  kind  public  confidence,  in  a  groat  measure  lost  at  the  present 
time>  wonld  be  restored,  and  the  people  would  again  be  taught  to 
depend  npon  legal  protection  against  crime,  and  in  this  way  a 
vigorous  support  to  tho  courts  and  juries  would  be  given  by  tho 
masses  of  the  people  looking  toward  tho  law's  vindication. 

The  necessity  for  a  court  of  criminal  appeals  for  the  United 
States  is,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  most  urgent  character.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Attoruey-Geueral's  report,  last  year  there  wero 
convicted  of  crimes  in  tlie  United  States  15,430  persons.  The 
crimes  mostly  aifected  liberty,  but  a  good  many  affected  life. 

Of  course,  the  party  convicted  should  have  the  right  in  every 
case  or  having  his  case  reviewed  upon  writ  of  error.     The  oppor- 
tunity for  reviews  should  be  made  easy  for  him ;  even  in  cases 
where  he  could  not  pay  the  expense,  the  privilege  should  be  given 
^^lum  at  the  cost  of  the  government;  but  the  review  should  take 
^kloce  at  once,  and  when  it  comes  to  be  passed  upon  it  should  be 
^^Knpn  its  merits.     I  would  give  every  man  the  right  to  have  his 
^HSd  before  this  court  of  criminal  appeals,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
wonld  guard  tho  right  so  as  to  make  it  entirely  effective  to  secure 
the  most  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  tho  innocence  of  the  accused. 

My  judgment  is  that,  if  the  people  will  turn  their  attention  to 

thia  gravest  of  all  questions  and  build  up  a  public  sentiment 

which  will  secure  a  vigorous  and  puro  adminii^tration  of  the  law 

in  the  trial  courts,  and  then  see  to  it  that  their  law  makers  pro- 

^^vide  lor  the  establishment  of  these  courts  of  criminal  appeals 

^Bwbvre  cases  can  be  passed  upon  by  men  who  are  entirely  con- 

^Prersant  with  the  criminal  law  of  the  land,   crime   in  a  large 

^measure  will  decrease,  and  mobs  will  be  entirely  destroyed  ;  for  I 

believe  it  to  be  a  cardinal  truth  that  whore  the  law  is  properly 

enforced,  the  people  are  more  than  willing  to  lo«.)k  to  the  law  for 

■((Ciirity  than  to  any  method  which  is  in  violation  of  tho  law. 

LI.  C.  Faukeb. 
VOL.   CLXII.— NO.   47§.  43 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  SILVER. 

BY  DR.  OTTO   ARBKDT.  EDITOR  DKVTCBB8  WOCBBSBLATT,  MM- 

BER    OF    THE   PRUS3IA.H  HOUSE  OF   DSPOTIES    AND    OF  TH£ 
OERMAK  SILVER  COMMISSIOK  OF  1894. 


A  Thirty  Years'  War,  or  very  nearly,  has  been  waged  over 
the  equal  monetary  rights  of  silver  and  gold — a  war  as  fatjil  in  its 
consequences  as  the  religious  war  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
was  at  the  first  monetary  conference  at  Paris  in  18G7  that  the 
theory  of  the  single  gold  standard  won  its  first  and  decisive 
victory.  If  to-day,  after  thirty  years,  we  look  back  on  those  dis- 
cussions, we  see  that  all  the  suppositions  then  made  in  this 
respect  were  erroneous.  The  first  and  foremost  object  was  to 
attain  unity  of  standard  through  the  gold  standard  ;  instead  of 
this,  the  result  has  been  that  the  world  suffers  from  differences 
in  money  value  such  as  never  existed  before.  The  principle  that 
a  fixed  ratio  of  values  between  the  two  precious  metals  is  possible 
was  condemned ;  yet  after  thirty  years  the  British  Ilouse  of 
Commons  unanimously  declares  that  the  government  should  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  obtain  and  secure  a  fixed  ratio  between 
the  two  precious  metals. 

If  the  nations  could  live  the  past  thirty  j'oars  over  again,  with 
the  experience  gained  since,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  luckless 
experiment  of  imitating  the  English  gold  standard  would  not  be 
repeated,  but  on  the  contrary  each  nation  would  strive  to 
strengthen  the  double  standard  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union, 
which  secured  to  the  world's  commerce  the  stability  of  the  ratio 
of  values  and  the  most  stable  value  of  money  conceivable,  amid 
the  greatest  fluctuations  in  the  production.  It  certainly  does 
not  speak  well  for  the  gold  standard  that  everybody  now  regrets 
that  the  warning  voices  of  a  Wojowski  and  a  Seyd,  thirty  years 
ago,  were  not  heard,  which  predicted  the  grave  economic  crisis 
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le  consequence  of  the  oonfasion  in  regard  to  tlio 
indard. 

The  whole  conflict  of  opinions  at  that  time  consisted  in  this,  that 
nntheopinion  of  oneschool,  the  French  double  standard  maintained 
^itself  80  long  as  the  market  price  of  the  precioaa  metals  eorre- 
}onded  to  it,  while  in  the  opinion  of  the  other  echool,  the  mar- 
'Itet  price  of  the  precions  metals  corresponded  to  the  French  double 
standard  so  long  as  that  standard  was  in  operation.  In  this  case, 
5,  the  facts  have  bronght  the  proof.  If  (here  ever  was  a  fact 
Rrrofntably  demonstrated  it  is  this,  that  the  depreciation  of  silver 
was  the  consequence  of  the  change  in  monetary  Jaws.  This  can 
no  longer  be  serionsly  questioned  after  witnessing  the  conse- 
quences of  the  closure  of  the  Indian  mints.  Theevils  of  the  silver 
depreciation  are  every  where  recognized,  and  even  in  non-bimet- 
allist  circles  the  impression  prevails  which  Prince  Bismarck  on 
one  occasion  voiced  in  private  conversation  :  "  We  have  got  into 
a  swamp  with  oar  gold  standard,  and  we  don't  know  how  to  get 

I  put."  The  worst  is  that  wo  are  getting  deeper  and  deeper  into 
Ihe  swamp  and  that  it  is  becoming  harder  and  harder  to  get  out. 
I  If  at  the  Paris  Monetary  Conference  of  1881  theory  had  not 
been  thrust  to  the  front,  the  solution  would  have  been  eiisy.  I 
then  vainly  urged  on  the  late  Dana  Uorton  aiul  Henri  Cernuschi 
|hat  we  ought  to  be  content  with  what  was  then  attainable.  In- 
etend  of  this,  the  United  States,  by  their  perverso  monetary 
policy,  made  it  easier  for  the  European  gold  powers  to  maintain 
the  gold  standard. 

When  I  first  joined  in  the  battle  of  the  standards,  in  1880,  I 

,     tried  to  show  that  the  international   double  standard  does  not 

^b>resnppose  the  participation  of  England,  but  that  on  the  con- 

^■trary  it  would  be  more  advantageous  for  Germany,  France,  and 

the  United  States  if  they  adopted  bimetallism  without  England. 

^^litlier  a  fixed  parity  between  silver  and  gold  would  then   be 

^■attaim-'d,  and  then  England  would  have  no  advantage;  or  gold 

would  remain  at  a  premium,  and   then   England  would  be  the 

land  of  the  highest  money  value,  to  which  eve     one  would  bo 

■anxious  to  sell  and  from  which  no  one  would  willingly  buy.  Uer 
bconomic  decline  would  thus  bo  inevitable. 

About  1885  I  secured  the  acceptance  of  this  view,  which  I 
gtill  regard  as  correct.     For  ten  years  the  German  bimetiillist 
rty  strove,  nnfortnnately  without  saccess,  to  reslize  Iho  pro- 
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gramme  t  BimetallUm  witboat  England,  in  connection  wft 
Latin  Monetary  Union  atul   thu  United  States.     If  in  189 
decided  to  recognize  the  participation  of  England  as  an  india 
Bttblv  preroqnieite  to  the  adoption  of  the  doable  standard  by 
manj,  it  waa  not  becanso  our  monetary  views  Inid  undergo 
change,  but  becaaee  we  recognized  tbut  we  nmdo  no  headway^ 
with  our  former  programme.     If  the  Biiver  price  had  decline 
atill  more,  or  if.  the  decrease  in  the  gold  production,  down  to 
abont  1885,  had  cont.inned  still  farther,  the  miiintcnancc  of  the 
gold  standard  would  liare  been  impossible.     But  the  gold 
dnction  nuezpectedly  increased,  and  the  silver  price  ros 
that  the  situation  became  more  endnrable,  especially  for 
merce  and  industry.    A  respite  was  thus  created  for  the 
standard. 

How  long  the  gold  production  will  maintinn  it,  present , 
nre,  no  one  can  tell.     I  beliere  with  Sneee  that  "  the  grcatei 
production,  the  sooner  will  the  end  bo  reached."    In  the 
way,  the  movement  of  the  silver  price  defies  prediction.     Nol 
can  tell  whether  silver  four  weeks  hence  will  be  quoted  at 
pence,  31  pence  or  3G  pence.     Every  fluctuation  of  tbo  si 
price  intensifies  the  disturbances  due  to  the  gold  sUiudard. 
the  silver  price  is  rather  stable,  or  even  slowly  rising,  as  hapi 
to  bo  the  case  at  this  moment,  certAiu  circles  feel  a  degree  o^ 
assurance.     People  think  they  can  plod  along  under  such 
ditions,  until  a  sudden  and  groat  iluctnation  once  more  si 
the  untcnnble  character  of  the  present  situation. 

That  a  universal  gold  standard  might  be  ijztroduccd  is  i 
ceivable.  But  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  thej 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  is  to-day  admitted  by  the  most 
vetorate  gold  men.  Accordingly  the  typical  gold  man  of 
always  demands  the  gold  standard  only  for  his  coanlry.  In 
don  the  saying  is  that  England  must  adhere  to  the  gold  st«nd 
but  that  it  is  vei;y  much  to  be  desired  that  the  resf 
the  world  should  adopt  bimetallism.  But  the  gold  stamj 
man  of  Germany  wishes  to  have  his  counU7  in  - 
with  England  on  the  money  standard.  Austi 
does  not  wish  to  depart  from  the  Gennan  standard,  nor  Rfi- 
mania  from  that  of  Austria- Hungary  ;  and  thns  the  present  »ta(« 
of  affairs  necessarily  leads  to  the  extension  of  the  guld  standard, 
which  is  everywhere  recognized  as  dangerous  and  impoaBibl& 
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One  land  after  Ihe  other  makes  abortive  attempts  to  introdaoe 
the  go\d  stamlftnl,  and  lapses  into  fiat  money.  This  is  no  longer 
the  exceptional  condition  in  the  caeeof  mined  finances,  bnt  it  is 
the  rale  with  all  debtor  countries.  The  attempts  made  in  Raa- 
sia  and  Austria-Hungary  to  introduce  the  gold  standard  will  lead 
to  no  other  result  thnn  that  obtained  in  Italy  ;  the  gold  has  to  be 
locked  op  or  it  will  flow  out  of  the  country  ;  and  the  first  on- 
ward event  causes  the  reappearance  of  thegold  premium,  higher 
ihan  ever.  If  the  United  Slates  has  thus  far  escaped  tiat  money, 
it  ia  solely  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  gold  production.  On 
this  increase  in  fact  depends  the  very  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  the  gold  standard.  The  bad  news  from  the  Transvaal  and 
from  West  Austndia  are  more  decisive  than  all  declarations  of 
British  Ministers.  If  a  crash  is  imminent  in  West  Australia,  as 
would  appear  from  the  reports  of  Mining  Councilor  Schmeisser, 
if  it  is  true  tliat  in  the  Transvaal  the  climax  of  the  gold  produc- 
tion has  already  been  passed,  if  the  wealth  of  Colorado  is  des- 
tined to  be  quickly  exhausted  by  American  energy — then  it  will 
not  be  long  before  all  talk  of  a  gold  standard  will  subside  ;  and 
that  point  may  bo  reached  in  a  few  years. 

CI  Now,  the  question  is,  whether  the  great  revolution  which,  in 
that  event,  is  bound  to  occur  may  not  be  forestalled  by  common 
mcusiirea  adopted  by  the  nations  for  the  rehabilitation  of  silver. 
Pn  this  question  we  have  been  at  work  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  people  of  the  United  States  were  the  first  to  under- 
stiuul  it  and  to  favor  international  bimetallism.  And  yet,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  mainly  the  fault  of  the  United  States  that  bimetal- 
lism has  not  yet  been  brought  about.  The  Americans  ignored  the 
great  fundamental  laws  of  circulation  in  trying  to  save  silver  by 
the  experiments  of  the  Bland  and  Sherman  laws.    What  silver 

k wanted  was  not  the  demand,  for  thut  is  unlimited.  Silver  has 
lias  never  yet  lacked  purchasers.  What  has  been  lacking  since 
the  abolition  of  the  double  standard  ia  the  fixed  place  of  ex- 
change between  silver  and  gold,  which  can  only  be  created  by 
nnlimited  demand  for  both  precious  metals  at  a  fixed  ratio  of 
values.  Hence,  limited  coinage  or  limited  purchases,  such  as 
were  made  in  the  United  States  from  1878  to  1891,  are  alto- 
gether inadequate.  They  wrought  harm  to  the  bimetallist  cause, 
^H^eciiuse  their  failure  was  exploited  by  the  gold  party,  and  because 
^^^ev  etiiimlated  the  silwr  production.    Uud  the  United  States 
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declined  eTery  compromise  and  solely  aimed  at  intematioiDal 
bimetallism,  the  silver  depreciation  and  the  scarcity  of  gold 
would  have  been  more  severe  in  Europe,  and  a  transition  to  U- 
metal] ism  woald  long  ago  bare  been  found. 

If  it  is  now  desired  to  perpetuate  the  gold  standard  in  Europe, 
let  the  government  at  Washington  adopt  free  coinage  of  silver  at 
the  ratio  of  1:16.  At  present,  after  the  closnro  of  the  Indian 
mints,  this  step  could  not  possibly  have  any  other  resnlt  than  to 
make  the  American  standard  a  silver  standard.  The  price  of 
silver  of  course  would  rise,  but  not  to  59  pence  and  not  perma- 
nently. The  United  States  would  have  a  standard  not  materi- 
ally different  from  that  of  Mexico.  All  the  disadvantages  and 
all  the  advantages  of  a  fluctuating  and  depreciated  money  stand- 
ard would  follow.  Gold  monometallism  would  be  replaced  by 
silver  monometallism ;  the  double  standard  would  become  nom- 
inal. No  bimctallist  can  approve  of  this.  Free  coinage  of  silver 
in  the  United  States  would  result  in  harm  to  Europe  no  doubt, 
but  also  in  advantage.  Perhaps  the  harm  would  predominate; 
but  one  thing  is  certain:  the  absorption  of  the  American  gold, 
the  continual  supplies  coming  from  the  American  gold  produc- 
tion, would  for  a  long  time  to  come  relieve  the  European  powers 
of  all  anxiety  for  tlieir  gold  standard.  The  monetary  anarchy 
would  thus  be  perpetniited  for  a  space  of  time  beyond  estimatiou. 
Only  by  insisting  in  all  countries  in  an  unequivocal  manner  on 
the  international  solntion  of  the  currency  question,  can  interna- 
tional bimetallism  be  attained.  "  No  more  experiments  ! "  is 
therefore  the  only  appeal  which  the  European  bimetallists  address 
to  those  of  America;  no  silver  purchases,  no  silver  coinage, 
otherwise  than  on  the  basis  of  international  agreement ;  and  no 
more  abortive  attempts  to  bring  them  about. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  bimetallists  can  easily  refute  all 
the  arguments  of  the  gold  party  that  relate  to  principle.  But 
there  is  one  argument.that  they  can  not  refute,  and  for  this  tin 
gold  party  owes  thanks  to  the  unskilful  monetary  diplomacy  ol 
America.  Whenever  we  bimetallists  of  Europe  allude  to  inter- 
national currency  negotiations,  we  are  driven  from  the  field  by  8 
reference  to  the  comedy  of  qnestions  at  the  last  monetary  confer- 
ence at  Brussels  in  1892;  and  in  its  criticisms  of  that  conference 
the  gold  party  is  right.  At  a  time  inopportune  for  Europe, 
without  any  previous  understanding  mth.  the  leaders  of  the 
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bimetallist  movemont  in  Europe,  without  any  programme,  nay 
c-ven  withont  any  real  directorship,  the  United  States  called  tliis 
motK'tary  conference.  I  waa  in  lirussels  at  the  time  and  talked 
with  the  American  delegates.  Some  of  them  were  Republicans, 
iiome  Democrats.  The  Republicans  said:  ''We  can  do  nothing, 
for  although  we  etill  control  the  government,  the  Democrats  have 
C4irried  the  elections."  The  Democrats  said  :  "  We  can  do  noth- 
ing either,  for  the  Ropnblicana  are  still  in  power."  Now  of 
conrse  a  monetary  conference  has  a  practical  meaning  and  pur- 
pose only  if  practical  proposals  are  brought  forward.  No  such 
proposals  were  made  by  the  Americans ;  on  the  contrary  they 
left  it  to  chance  to  have  any  proposals  made.  Thns  some 
8i)eeche8  were  delivered  for  and  against  the  gold  standard,  a  num- 
ber of  dinners  were  given,  and  then  the  delegates  departed,  having  ' 
succeeded  in  thoroughly  discrediting  monetary  conferences. 
Baifour'a  declaration,  that  monetary  conferences  are  of  evil  unless 
governments  have  come  to  an  understanding  beforehand,  isillus- 
trated  by  the  events  just  described. 

What,  then,  is  the  prospect  of  arriving  at  Bach  an  trnderstand- 
ing?  Worse  than  ever— or  better  than  ever,  according  as  yoa 
manage  it. 

The  prospect  ia  worse  than  ever  if  the  cry  is,  All  or  nothing  ! 
Binietallism  in  its  fulness  can  bo  obtained  in  Europe  only  by 
including  England  ;  and  England  can  not  be  induced  to  give  up 
the  gold  standard  within  a  measurable  time — say,  until  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  precious  metal  production  begin  to 
be  felt.  In  Germany  everybody  recognizes  that  the  German 
empire  must  keep  pace  with  England — that  is  to  say,  not  go 
farther. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chances  of  bimetallism  are  better  than 
ever,  if  what  is  attainable  can  be  recognized  and  measnres  taken 
to  reach  it  gradually. 

All  European  countries  are  agreed  that  the  raising  and  fix- 
ing of  the  value  of  silver  are  in  harmony  with  important  economic 
interests.  No  country  will  refuse  to  co-operate  in  this.  Is  it 
possible  OD  this  restricted  basis  to  overcome  the  prejudice  against 
silver  ? 

Tho  United  States  alone  can  not  establish  the  double  stand- 
ard by  adopting  free  coinage  ;  they  wonld  shift  over  to  the  silver 
etandard,  and  we  should  vainly  wait  for  a  stable  ratio  of  values. 
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Bat  if  the  nations  in  common  create  an  unlimited  demand  for 
silver  at  a  fixed  gold  price,  and  in  this  way  create  a  fixed  ratio, 
then  the  United  States,  as  well  as  other  conntries,  may  open 
their  mints  to  silver ;  and  then  that  which  to-day  in  unattainable 
by  compulsion  will  be  dooe  voluntarily  :  silver  will  again  be 
coined.  A  constant  interchange  of  opinions  is  going  on  among 
European  bimetallists  in  order  to  work  out  the  details  of  such  t 
procedure.  As  soon  as  the  programme  is  agreed  on,  which  is  to 
be  done  at  a  conference  soon  to  be  held  in  Brussels,  it  will  be 
the  task  of  practical  politics  to  submit  the  programme  to  a  mone- 
tary conference. 

Meantime  we  are  content  to  let  the  peculiar  European,  and 
in  particular  the  German,  gold  standard  pr^s  do  most  of  the 
talking.  They  are  the  same  journals  and  the  same  elements 
that  erstwhile  fought  against  a  protective  tariff  in  Germany. 
They  are  loud  but  powerless.  In  our  parliaments  we  have  a  most 
decided  majority,  which  hails  with  delight  every  rational  inter- 
national regulation  of  the  currency  question,  and  in  our  govern- 
ment we  have  pronounced  and  well-informed  bimetallists.  The 
fnry  with  which  bimetallists  are  here  attacked  is  downright 
comical.  One  of  the  favorite  arguments  is  that  we  are  bribed  by 
the  owners  of  American  silver  mines  !  Of  course  it  is  under- 
stood that  all  American  politicians  friendly  to  silver,  and  the 
bimetallists  of  all  other  countries,  are  also  bribed  by  "  Nevada" 
(where  no  silver  is  found  any  longer).  However  low  one  may 
estimate  these  bribes,  still  the  mine  owners  must  spend  on  them 
considerably  more  than  their  mines  pay  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  fact  that  we  aim  at  international  bimetallism  is  purposely 
passed  over  in  silence.  We  are  said  to  be  grieved  because  we 
have  not  in  Germany  a  radical  silver  party,  such  as  you  have.  I 
think  that  the  time  of  monetary  polemics  has  passed.  The  dis- 
pute is  no  longer  as  to  whether  silver  is  to  be  restored  to  its 
function  as  world's  money,  but  merely  how  it  is  to  be  done.  In 
regard  to  this  "  How  ?  "  we  hope  soon  to  send  you  detailed  pro- 
posals across  the  Atlantic.  Only  please  do  not  disturb  oar 
circles  by  silver  experiments  on  your  side ! 

As  in  your  country,  so  in  Europe,  the  currency  question  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  political  question.  This  on  the  one 
hand  weakens  thebimetallist  position,  inasmuch  as  the  resistance 
is  strengthened,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  forms  the  basis  of  oar 
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power  in  the  parliaments  of  the  rarioua  conntries,  eapecially  in 
England.  Tiie  English  Cabinet  overcame  the  difficulties  this 
time  by  a  aort  of  strategy,  but  that  manoonyre  will  not  always 
Bncceed,  and  for  that  reason  the  Cabinet  of^St.  James's  haa  to  ose 
every  means  to  get  out  of  tlie  blind  alley.     In  the  Cabinet  both 

be  parlies  on  the  currency  are  represented;  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  bimetallists  have  the  majority  in  the  very  party 
now  in  power.  Balfour  succeeded  for  the  present  in  inducing 
the  bimetallists  to  tone  down  their  resolution,  in  retnrn  for  the 
promise  that  the  Cabinet  would  then  stand  united  in  favor  of 
the  resolntion.  The  gold  party  was  unable  to  oppose  this  reso- 
Intion ;  it  was  contented  with  the  ministerial  declaration  that 
the  English  gold  standard  is  not  to  be  iuterfered  with.  But 
henceforth  England  is  bound  to  this  extent,  that  she  must  do 
everything  in  her  power  by  international  treaty  to  bring  about  a 
fixed  ratio  of  values  between  silver  and  gold. 

This  reaolation  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  charac- 
terizes the  eituiition.  The  object  to  be  attained  now  is  to  bring 
about  bimetallism  without  naming  it. 

Long  struggles  generally  end  without  a  radical  solution.  The 
struggle  over  the  principles  of  currency  will  continue  until  finally 
the  conviction  gains  practical  acceptance  that  silver  must  have  a 
fixed  gold  value.  But  when  the  price  of  silver  no  longer  fluctu- 
ates, the  rcHSons  against  its  coinage  disappear.  The  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  silver  may  then  be  obviated  by  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  at  a  fixed  ratio.  It  may,  however,  bo  possible  also  to  facili- 
tate the  resumption  of  silver  coinage,  by  measures  securing  a 
fixed  value  of  silver.  The  latter  way  is  perhaps  circuitous,  but 
yet  it  is  at  present  the  feasible  way.  The  European  bimet- 
allists  hope  by  this  circuitous  route  to  arrive  at  the  goal  more 
quicltly  than  by  the  direct  route.     We  are  laboring  for  the  same 

lud  on  both  aides  of  the  Atlantic  :  for  the  termination  of  the 
monetary  anarchy,  for  the  international  regulation  of  the  cur- 
rency question,  the  only  method  suitable  to  modern  commerce. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  aim  will  be  all  the  more  quickly  at- 
tained if  the  bimetallists  of  all  countries  proceed  in  unison,  as 
they  are  now  doing,  thanks  to  the  conference  held  at  Paris  in 
December,  1896. 

Otto  Arexdt. 
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According  to  the  latest  statistics  the  vast  political  a^gr^ate 
known  as  the  British  Empire,  whose  territories  are  distributed 
throagh  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Oceanica  and  America,  embraces 
within  its  limits  11,257,128  sqaare  miles,  inhabited  by  a  popnl*- 
tiou  estimated  at  379,489,481.  The  merchant  marine  which 
maintains  the  intercommunication  between  these  widely  scat- 
tered dominions  and  other  nations  consists  of  11,536  yessels  of  ai 
aggregate  tonnage  of  13,242,662,  which  is  more  than  half  of  th( 
entire  tonnage  of  the  world.  As  the  focus  of  the  ever-extendinf 
commerce  thus  carried  on  under  one  political  system  between  mei 
of  every  race  and  every  clime,  London  has  become  a  universa 
clearing-house,  in  which  values  are  measured  only  by  the  standard 
of  gold  which  the  British  Empire  produces  in  greater  quantitiei 
than  any  other  power.  Its  production  of  that  metal  during  th( 
ten  years  from  1885  to  1894,  both  inclusive,  was  £101,742,00< 
against  £163,132,000  produced  by  all  other  nations  combined 
The  total  exports  and  imports  of  the  Empire  for  the  last  fisca 
year  have  been  estimated  at  £1,173,250,000.  The  British  col 
onics,  it  is  said,  import  but  thirty  per  cent,  of  their  requirement 
from  foreign  countries,  while  their  exports  to  such  countries  d' 
not  exceed  forty  per  cent.  A  mere  list  of  the  banks  by  which  th 
financial  and  commercial  affairs  of  this  complex  machine  ar 
facilitated  is  bewildering,  while  the  amount  of  capital  employed  i 
enormous.  The  total  settlements  made  through  the  Londoi 
clearing-house  dnring  the  year  ending  December  31,  1894 
amounted  to  £6,337,000,000.  In  order  to  defend  these  vast  an( 
priceless  interests  England  has  been  forced  to  become  the  first  o 
sea-powers,  her  navy  now  consisting  of  235  vessels  (not  indadiB^ 
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torpeilo  boats  and  many  stationary  and  sailing  vessels)  of  a 
total  tojiuftge  of  515,307.  All  human  affairs  are  so  pervaded  by 
the  inflnence  of  this  great  and  growing  aggregate  that  every  prac- 
tical man  charged  with  large  responsibilities,  be  he  merchant, 
manufacturer,  financier,  diplomat  or  statesman,  is  compelled  to 
reckon  continually  with  a  force  which  confronts  him  on  every 
hand.  And  yet  comparatively  few  people  have  a  clear  and  defi- 
nite idea  either  of  the  details  of  the  process  by  which  this  great 
fabric  was  built  np,  or  of  the  political  system  by  which  it  is  held 
together  and  governed. 

No  grent  thing  ever  had  a  smaller  beginning  than  the  world- 
power  whose  heart  beats  at  London.  The  history  of  its  evolution 
is  simply  the  history  of  the  process  tlirongh  which  the  little 
Teutonic  kingdom  called  "  Wessex  has  grown  into  England, 
England  into  Great  Britain,  Great  Britain  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  Kingdom  into  the  British  Empire,"  a  pro- 
cess which  has  been  gradually  unfolding  itself  during  the  foar- 
t«en  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Teutonic  conquest  and 
settlement  of  Britain  began.  Tlie  history  of  that  process  breaks 
itaelf  naturally  into  two  broad  divisions :  the  first  embracing 
the  making  of  England  itself  and  the  subsequent  drawing  to- 
gether by  force  of  its  authority  of  the  whole  of  the  British  lalea 
under  the  legal  title  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  (449-1801)  ;  the  second  embracing  the  acquisition  of 
all  the  territories  now  possessed  by  the  United  Kingdom  outside 
of  the  original  group  (1606-1896).  The  purpose  of  this  paper 
will  be  to  outline  the  growth  of  the  English  colonial  system 
whose  history  begins  with  the  voyages  of  the  Cabots  along  the 
American  coast  in  1407-98.  By  their  discoveries  was  laid  the 
fonndation  of  England's  claim  to  the  soil  of  the  New  World, 
actual  possession  of  which  was  first  taken  under  the  charter 
granted  to  the  Virginia  Company  in  1606.  Preceded  by  the 
Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  and  Portngnese,  the  English  was  the 
last  of  the  European  nations  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  coloniza- 
tion which  has  resulted  in  their  present  commercial  enpremacy. 

The  marvellous  success  which  the  English  have  had  since 
that  time  as  a  colonizing  nation  must  be  attributed  to  two  traits 
inherent  in  the  race  itself;  first,  the  daring  spirit  of  adventure 
inhorited  from  the  Vikings,  which  has  impelled  English  colonists 
to  make  new  conquests  in  overy  clime;  second,  the  power  to 
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keep  anil  govern  all  such  acqnisitiona  throngh  tl 
involutilary  rt!j)roJuctioii  in  the  new  Ian  J  of  lli''  il 

of  the  old.  When  the  Teutonic  conqnerors  came  from  the  miia* 
land  to  subdue  Britain,  the  work  was  done  bv  small  oomp&niti 
who,  in  obedience  to  nico  instincts,  gronped  themselves  togetbet 
in  townshipa  out  of  whose  unions  arose  the  larger  aggrtgkUt 
finally  bound  up  in  the  English  kingdom.  The  power  to  sabdot 
n  new  country,  and  then  to  build  up  a  new  sUite  by  this  praoeBi 
of  aggregation,  constitutes  the  strength  of  the  Englinh  nation  m 
a  colonizing  nation.  England's  first  colonial  difficaitj  grew  oot 
of  the  new  theory  of  colonial  rights  which  necessarily  re«nlt<«J 
from  the  difference  in  organization  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  state.  When  a  band  of  emigrants  went  forth  from  a  ; 
corumoDwoalth  of  ancient  Greece,  they  left  the  old  state  ot 
behind  them,  and  a  new  state  at  once  arose  wherever  a  nci 
was  founded.  A  Greek  colony  thus  formed  was  from  its 
nature  independent  of  the  mother  state,  although  the  tie  of 
ship  might  constitute  a  bond  of  perpetual  alliance  between 
But  trhen,  after  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  bondg  of 
grants  went  forth  from  modern  states,  organized  not  as  citie 
as  nations,  the  new  theory  arose  that,  as  the  emigrant  was  i 
member  of  the  nation,  he  simply  carried  the  old  state  along ' 
him  wherever  he  might  make  anew  settlement  Thus  it 
to  be  understood  that  "where  Englishmen  are  there  is  Enj 
where  Frenchmen  are  there  is  France,  and  so  the  posseasio 
France  in  North  America  were  called  New  France,  and  one  grou^ 
at  least  of  the  English  possessions  New  England."  The  8U[ 
control  of  the  mother  state  over  the  colony  which  necesaaril 
suited  from  this  new  conception  was  first  aaserted  ovei 
English  colonies  in  America  through  the  ordaining  power  o| 
king  in  council,  for  the  reason  that  all  rights  and  immuniti^ 
English  subjects  came  to  them  throngh  royal  cl 
between  the  colonists  and  tlie  Crown,  were  in; 
non-forfoitable  contracts.  Under  such  instruments  th« 
can  colonists  were  permitted  by  the  English  Crown  to 
nearly  every  privilege  of  self-government,  except  the  rigli 
regulate  their  own  trade,  which  was  to  be  managed  by  t}»e  m( 
country  for  the  benefit  of  the  homo  trader.  Upon  thcw  tw^ 
tagonietic  principles  of  local  self-government  and  foreign  ood 
was  founded  England's  old  colonial  sygtom  as  dtstingoished 


le  new,  under  which  Crown  colonies  are  governed  by  adniinis- 
rntive  methods  without  representative  assemblies.     A  fatal  con- 
lict  between  the  antagonistic  principles  of  the  old  colonial  sys- 
5m  arose  when  the  English  Parliament,  which  the  American 
ilonies  regarded  as  little  more  than  the  legislative  organ  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  assamed  sovereignty  over  them,  and  attempted 
to  tax  them  and  legislate  for  them  just  as  it  did  for  the  people  of 
Kent  and  Middlesex.     Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  United  Eing- 
^Hora  bad  grown  into  an  empire  since  their  work  of  colonization 
^■tad  begun,  the  colonists  rejected  Burke's  theory  that  the  Eag- 
^Hish  Parliament  had  thns  become  endowed  with  an  "imperial 
^character,  in  which,  aa  from  the  throne  of  Heaven,  she  superiu- 
mds  all  the  several  inferior  legislations,  and  guides  and  controls 
lem  without  annihilating  any/'    Ont  of  the  rejection  of  the 
leory  of  the  omnipotence  of  an  Imperial  Parliament  over  self- 
joverning  communities  boyond  the  four  seas  grew  the  War  of 
le  Revolution,  and  the  severance  of  the  group  of  colonies  out  of 
rhose  union  has  arisen  the  Fedenil   Republic  of  the  United 
itates.     But  their  secession  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  the 
theory  of  colonial  rights  which   they  rejected,   so  far  as  the 
mother  state  was  concerned.     The  fact  still  remained  that  Eng- 
land had  grown  into  an  empire,  and  by  virtue  of  that  fact,  and 
not  by  virtue  of  any  positive  law  whatever,  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  endowed  with  the  imperial  character 
which  Burke  attributed  to  it.     While  the  term  "  British  Em- 
^bire,"  often  used  for  convenience   in  treaties,   and   "Imperial 
P^Parliameut "  are  purely  conventional  torms,  the  principle  which 
they  embody  is  the  governing  force  which  guides  and  controls 
the  English  colonial  system  as  it  now  exists. 

All  of  the  colonial  posscasiona  of  the  United  Kingdom  beyond 
the  four  seas,  excepting  such  military  and  naval  stations  us 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus  and  Aden,  constitnto  four  great 
groups  of  territory  inhabited  chiefly  or  to  a  great  extent  by  men 
of  English  blood,  which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows :  the 
North  American  possessions  ;  the  West  Indian  Islands,  in  con- 
nection with  which  may  be  considered  the  Englisli  possessiona  in 
Central  and  South  America ;  the  English  possessions  in  South 
Africa,  and  the  possessions  in  Australasia.  And  last  and  apart 
from  these  four  groups  must  be  considered  the  great  dependency 
of  India,  where  a  completely  foreign  race  is  ruled  by  Eoglisb 
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officials  under  administratiye  forms 
to  the  English  colonial  system  as  it 
The  yast  expanse  of  territor} 
stretches  from  the  northern  bonm 
the  North  Pole,  emhraces  within  it 
tlements  :  in.  the  east,  the  maritim 
New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Isli 
nidor ;  in  the  centre,  old  Canada,  c 
inces  of  Qnehcc  and  Ontario  ;  in  th 
province  of  Manitoha,  and  the  disi 
Assiniboia  and  Saskatchewan.  T] 
really  begins  with  the  first  permai 
French,  whoso  title  rested  upon  t 
navigator  Verazzano,  who,  in  158^ 
flag  from  Florida  to  Cape  Breton.  ' 
thus  appropriated  as  "  La  Nouvel 
came  ten  years  later,  taking  possesi 
name  of  his  king,  and  penetrating 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  Not,  howe\ 
settlement  miide  of  the  province  o 
Champlain  landed  at  the  site  of  the 
came  the  scat  of  the  Rcoollct  and 
under  trying  circumstances  during 
followed  tliat  event.  As  early  as  17 
France,  under  the  treaty  of  Utreol 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfonndhind,  am 
tlie  struggle  for  colonial  supremacy 
in  the  New  World.  For  a  time  Fr 
ful.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  cent 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  century  li 
and  between  the  two  she  placed  at  pi 
value  a  line  of  forts  which  were  desij 
intrusion  that  vast  domain  called  ]^ 
on  the  West  of  the  Alleghanics  frc 
But  when  the  time  for  expansion  cai 
the  young  giant  of  the  Atlantic  ha 
thongs  of  Lilliput.  When  the  Eng 
collision  with  the  French  colonial  sy 
erning  soldiery  which  had  been  res 
and  the  New  England  townships  \ 
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or 


'leti(i  of  tl)0  mother  conntry  to  do  battle  with  a  colonial  power 

which  liftd  nuver  been  trained  in  Bolf-rcliaiicOj   it  "  waa  like  a 

Titan  overthrowing  a  cripple."  France's  dream  of  empire  in  tho 

was  broken,  she  was  forced  to  give  up  her  priceless  posscs- 

0D8  and  to  retire  from  North  America.     By  the  Peace  of  Paris, 

signed  in  1763,  France,  among  other  things,  ceded  Canada  to 

reat  Britain,  who  guaranteed  to  tho  French  colonists  the  free 

xercise  of  their  religion  and  equal  civil  and  commercial  privi- 

ges  with   British  subjects,  while  "the  Quebec  Act  "of   1774 

nred  to  thorn  tho  old  French  laws,  including  the  custom  of 

'aris.     After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  many 

lyaliflt  refugees  settled  in  what  came  to  be  known  as  Upper 

anada,  where  they  were  joined  by  emigrants  from  tho  mother 

untry.    To  these  British  settlors  a  government  was  given  in 

791  with  an  elective  legislature,  and  at  the  same  time  the  prov- 

nce  of  Upper  Canada  was  severed  from  tho  older  French  Colony 

of  Lower  Canada.    Not  until  18;i2  was  a  proposal  made  for  a 

legislative  union  between  the  two  provinces,  which  was  finally 

carried  out  in  1841,  at  which  time  the  representatives  of  the 

oplo  were  given  that  control  over  the  executive  government 

hich  distinguiahes  responsible  government  in  the  mother  coun- 

Snch  in  brief  was  the  colonial  constitution  of  Old  Canada 

own  to  the  makiug  of  tho  existing  federation  undor  the  act  of 

867. 

Twenty-seven  years  before  the  Florentine  Verazzano  laid  the 
lonndation  of  the  French  claim  to  Cunuda,  tho  Venetian  Cabot 
ad  discovered  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  in  the  name  of  Eng- 
,nd.    Aft^r  a  long  contest  for  its  possession  France  surrendered 
her  claims  to  this  maritime  district  to  Great  Britain  in  1713,  as 
erotoforo  stated.     Not,  however,  until  1728  was  a  colony  author- 
ed and  a  governor  of  Newfoundland  appointed,  and  no  perma- 
nent dwellings  were  permitted  for  many  years  thereafter.     Not 
ntil  I83i  was  representative  government  granted,  and  in  1855 
for  tho  first  time  a  responsible  one.     The  eastern  portion  of 
bnwlor,  settled  by  French  Bretons  in  1520,  was  nominally  at- 
tached to  Newfoundland  in  1765,  and  formally  united  to  it  in 
809.     The  three  remaining  maritime  provinces  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Islnnd  were  organized  out 
of  the  region  first  named  by  the   French  Acudia,  and  af  tcrwurUa 
called  by  the  English  Nova  Scotia  by  reason  of  tho  fact  thttt 
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Jiimes  I.  in  1621  gave  a  charter  to  thu  counciy  ic  *•'■-  "'"^ 
Aloxuu Jer,  wljo  took  over  a  colony  of  Scotchmen.     - 
returned  to  tho  possession  of  France  it  was  again  coded] 
Briliiiu  by  tho  Peace  of  Paris,  ttud  in  1784  Now  Brui 
Capo  Breton  were  separated  from  Nova  Scotiiu     In  1773»looJ 
government  was  granted  to  Prince  Edward  Isl&nd  as  a  «ep&ntt 
colony.     Passing  to  the  western  groop,  wo    find   that  Br 
Columbia  had  its  origin  in  the  settlement  made  in  tho  fortit 
tho  Hudson  Bay  Company,  which  had  a  feel'  ace  doi 

the  discovery  of  gold  in  1858,  w lien  the  ]         :_,c'  was  mi 
Crown  colony.     Manitoba,  formerly  the  Bed  Birer  SeltJeneBt, 
was  not  organized  as  a  distinct  province  until  1870.     Oat 
vaat  unsettled  district  known  aa  tho  Northwest  Terril 
Dominion  government  in  1883  carved  tho  four  districts  ulr 
named  for  tho  convenience  of  settlers  and  for  postnl  pui 

To  hush  internal  discioasions  between  tho  united  proi 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  arising  out  of  couilicting  local  int 
race,  and  religion,  and  also  to  enable  tho  provinces  f 
united  front  in  the  event  of  invasion  from  tho  U;. 
which,  in  1866,  abrogated  tlie  Reciprocity  Treaty  made  m  1^ 
the  plan  of  confederation  was  brought  forward  which  ri{K 
into  "The  British  North  American  Act  of  18C7,"  proridini 
a  voluntary  union  of  the  whole  of  British  North  America 
the  name  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  To  the  student  of  ^ 
science  of  politics  the  structure  of  the  federal  oouytitutioD  tiios 
granted  by  tho  Imperial  Parliament  is  rich  in  philosopTiic  iuU'ral 
So  far  as  ita  federal  character  is  concerned,  its  prototype  wh»J 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  made  nearly  a  century  be! 
when  the  system  of  responsible  cabinet  government  i 
in  England  was  in  eclipse.  The  President  of  tho  I'  i 
was  for  that  reason  no  doubt  modelled  after  Qeorge  III.,  whc 
only  reigned  but  governed;  while,  for  a  like  reason,  the  Oovcr 
General  of  Canada  was  made  a  rice-king  after  the  n>yre  mvi 
typo  represented  by  Queen  Victoria.  Aitor  this  radical  differd 
in  the  structure  of  tlie  executive  power,  which  extends  to  pr 
cial  organization,  has  been  taken  into  account,  the  likeness Iwt 
the]two  federal  constitutions  now  moving  on  side  by  side  is  «tri| 
throughout.  So  far  aa  local  organization  is  concerned,  tho 
dian  province  answers  in  general  terms  to  the  American  st 
except  that  the  former  is  more  subordinate  to  tho  centnil  pol 
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hich  holds  a  veto  upou  tljo  acts  of  the  provincial  legislatures, 
lio  fuileml  exucativt)  power  is  exercised  Ly  the  Queen,  acting 
irough  a  Governor-Ooiieral  appoiated  by  her,  who  is  aided  by  a 
rivy  Council,  composed  of  twelve  ministers  and  two  members 
thout  portfolios.     The  federal  legislative  power  is  vested  iu  a 
Parliament,  composed  of  a  Senate,  whoso  members  are  appointed 
for  life  by  the  Crown  on  the  nomination  of  the  miuisiry  for  the 
time  being,  and  of  a  liouse  of  Commons,  composed  of  elected 
j       membersapportioned  among  the  provincesaccording  to  population. 

I  The  federal  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  composed 
of  a  Chief  Justice  and  five  paiene  judges,  which  holds  three 
Bessious  a  year  at  Ottiiwa.     Tlie  only  other  Dominion  court  is  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  consisting  of  a  single  judge,  who  may  sit 
where  he  pleases.      The  fact,  however,  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  ultimate  judicial  power  which  construes  the  Canadian 
Constitution  so  as  to  keep  each  department  within  its  proper 
bounds  is  vested,  not  iu  the  Canadian  Supreme  Court,  but  in  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  draws  to  London, 
in  the  lust  resort,  all  great  questions  of  colonial  law.    The  most  re- 
markable feature  of  this  federal  colonial  system  is  its  legislative 
H^indcpeudence,  which  is  so  great  as  to  permit  it  even  to  levy  a  pro- 
^ftective  tariff  against  the   mother  country  herself.     The  original 
confederation  was  formed   in   18C6  between  the  provinces  of 
^—Ontario  aiul  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  Now  Brunswick.     In  1870 
|HiUanitoba,  with  the  Northwest  Territories,  were  admitted  ;  in  1871 
^^ British  Columbia,  and  in  1873  Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfound- 
iand  alone  now  remaining  as  a  separate  colony. 

Of  that  vast  group  of  islands  called  by  Columbus  the  West 
ndies.  Great  Britain  possesses  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  the  Bahamas, 
he  Windward  and  the  Leeward  Isles,  and  not  far  away  from 
hese  the  Bermudas.  Originally  iu  the  possession  of  Spain,  the 
(Vest  Indies  continued  to  be  claimed  by  that  power  down  to  the 
iginuing  of  theseventeeulh  century  when  the  English,  French, 
nd  Dutch  began  to  make  settlements  into  which  th«y  imported 
ogroos  from  West  Africa  to  work  the  plantations.  Thus  it  was 
,hat,  when  war  broke  out  between  these  powers  in  Europe,  the 
nflict  was  extended  to  this  island  world,  where  bitter  struggles 

ifteu  took  phicc  for  the  r" :-•..«-:•- -»   ■-•,"i"  •hich 

ielded  all  of  the  tropical  \  icli  ^ 

contests  end  with  the  conquts-  roat^ 
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Britain,  who  afterwards  restored  many  of  the  most  TalaiUel 
their  former  owners.  At  that  time  slavery  existed  ererywhen;ii^ 
when  it  was  abolished  and  the  protective  duties  repealed,  thovi 
a  general  commercial  collapse  throughout  the  British  West  Iiidiii| 
In  those  of  the  islands  in  which  England's  old  colonial  system  p^j 
vails,  local  government  is  vested  in  representatives  chosen  lijAij 
people  themselves,  while  in  those  in  which  the  modern  Cnrn 
colony  exists  administration  is  carried  on  by  ofiGlcials  appoiniii  | 
in  London.  After  two  centuries  of  self-government  on  theoU 
plan,  Jamaica  by  its  own  consent  given  in  December,  1866,  beciai 
a  Grown  colony  whose  affairs  are  now  administered  by  a  goventf 
and  council  who  hold  "fit  the  royal  will  and  pleasure.  Whih 
Trinidad  is  governed  in  the  same  way,  representative  govemmeal 
exists  in  the  Bahamas,  the  Bermudas,  and  in  the  Windward  uA 
Leeward  isles ;  and  in  the  group  last  named,  which  is  divided 
into  five  presidencies,  a  federal  system  prevails. 

The  title  of  Great  Britain  to  what  is  called  British  HondaM 
in  Gentral  America  was  gradually  built  up  by  English  colonies  d 
wood  cutters,  who  finally  widened  the  right  to  carry  on  their  oo- 
cupation,  conceded  in  treaties  with  Spain,  into  a  demand  for 
independence  of  that  power.  England's  claim  to  sovereigntyorer 
the  settlements  thus  founded  was  first  practically  established  in 
1798,  when  she  defeated  an  attempt  made  by  Spain  to  dislodge 
them,  and  the  inclioato  right  then  acquired  ripened  into  9,  perfect 
one  by  subsequent  treaties  with  American  powers,  the  last  of 
which  was  the  Claytou-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850,  As  a  Crown 
colony  British  Honduras  is  governed  by  executive  and  legislative 
councils  appointed  in  tlio  usual  way.  After  successive  occupa- 
tions by  the  Spanish,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  English,  the 
right  of  the  last,  who  had  taken  forcible  possession  of  Britisli 
Guiana  in  1803,  was  confirmed  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  of  1814, 
under  which  the  Dutch  conveyed  to  the  English  all  of  their  rights 
for  a  large  moneyed  consideration,  upon  condition  that  the  Dutch 
laws  and  institutions  should  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colonists.  In  that  way  the  legislative  power  in  the  colony  hw 
remained  in  the  Court  of  Policy,  a  Dutch  creation,  consisting  ol 
seven  official  and  eight  elective  members,  and  in  which  the  gov 
ernor,  who  can  veto  a  measure  at  any  stage,  has  two  votes 
There  is  besides  an  executive  council,  consisting  of  the  governo 
and  six  members  appointed  by  the  crown,  who  are  charged  wit) 
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by  proclaroalion  and  executes  tbcin  throogb  an  adnunistnUor 
who  representa  him  on  the  spot.     In   1887  Zolulaud  was 
nmdo  a  Brititih  colony  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Gor< 
ei  nor  of  NuUil,  who  acts  through  a  resident  cominisaioner.     Oxot* 
tlic  tidjoiuing  Transvaal,  the  republic  founded  by  tho  Da 
furincrs  who  removed  first  from  the  Cape  and  then  from  Natal  in 
order  to  e8ca|»e  from  British  rule,  England  retains  only  the  siizrr 
aiiity  established  by  tho   treaty  of  1884,  in  which  tho  Boers  eou' 
ceded  to  the  English  the  right  to  regulate  their  foreign  relatiou!!. 
In  the  Indian  Ooean  midway  between  tho  Cape  and  3[adrtis  li 
the  isle  of  Mauritius  which,  possessed  in  turn  by  the  Portugnc^ 
Dutch  and  French,  was  taken  from  the  hist  by  the  English  in 
1810.    The  government  of  this  island,  more  representative  tbaa 
that  of  an  ordinary  croAvn  colony,  is  carried  on  by  a  governor  and 
council  in  conjunction  with  a  logielativo  assembly  which  contain^ 
elective  as  well  as  odicial  elements.     In  subjection  to  this  central 
government  are  placed  the  dependencies  of  Mauritiii 
of  some  seventy  ialauds  scattered  over  an  area  of  a  tin 
in  extent,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Seychelles,  Rodrigoes,  and 
the  Oil  Isles.    The  local  government  of  tho  Grst  named  is  vested 
in  an  administrator  assisted  by  executive  and  legislative  connciia. 
The  British  possessions  in  Australasia  comprise  the  great 
island-continent  of  Australia,  the  adjacent  islaudeofXew  Zealand 
and  Tasmania,  a  part  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea,  together  with 
a  vast  number  of  smaller  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  are 
governed  either  aa  possessions  or  protectorates.     The  English 
title  to  Australia  dates  from  its  discovery  by  Captain  Cook  iu  1770, 
and  out  of  the  penal  settlement  made  by  thcEuglish  Government 
in  1778  has  grown  tho  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  which,  after 
a  troubled  liistory,  has  greatly  increased  in  wealth  and  [xipuja- 
tion,  and   now  enjoys  responsible  government  carried  on  by  a 
governor  nominated  by  the  Crown,  in  conjunction  with  two  legis- 
lative assemblies,  the  one  appointed  and  the  other  elected.    In 
1851  Victoria  was  carved  out  of  the  southern  piv      '  *"    v  South 
Wales  and  given  a  separate  existeuca  under  a  t  kju  sub- 

stantially the  same.  In  185l)  Queensland  woa  in  the  same  way 
curved  out  of  the  northern  portion  and  organized  in  tho  same 
manner.  South  Australia,  first  colonized  iu  183G,  received  a 
constitution  of  the  prevailing  type  in  1856,  and  in  1863  its  bonnd- 
aries  were  so  extended  as  to  embrace  tho  entire  ccntru  of  tho 
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continent  from  north  to  sonth.    Western  Anstmlia, 
embraces  all  that  its  name  denotes,  was  organized  under  a 
al  constitution  of  the  prevailing  type  conferred  by  an  act  of 
lie  Imperial  Parliament,  which  went  into  effect  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1890.     In  1841  a  group  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific 
were  by  letters  patent  erected  into  the  colony  of  New  Zealand, 
distiLCt  from  New  Sooth  Wales,  which  is  now  ruled  by  a  Royal 
Governor,  an  nppcr  legishitire  council  appointed  by  him,  and  by 
a  house  of  representatives  chosen  by  an  electorate  in  which 
women,  who  are  not  qnalified   for  election,  are  allowed  to  vote. 
In  1825  Tasmania  was  also  severed  from  New  South  Wales  and 
ectod  into  a  separate  colony ;   in  1863  th^  transportation  of 
iriminals  was  abolished  and  its  present  name  substituted  for  that 
of  Van  Bieman's  Land,  originally  given  it  by  its  discoverer,  Taa- 
man,  in  1642.     Under  its  constitution  its  two  legislative  councils 
constitute  "the  parliament"  which  directs  its  destinies  in  con- 
nection with  a  royal  governor,  who  is  surrounded  by  a  responsi- 
ble ministry.     The  Fiji  Islands,  ceded  by  their  native  chiefs  to 
Great  Britain  and  formally  annexed  in  1874,  are  governed  as  a 
crown  colony,  native  administration  being  carried  on  through  the 
chiefs  under  the  Governor's  supervision.     The  northwest  half  of 
New  Guinea  belongs  to  Holland,  which  annexed  it  in  the  sixteenth 
century.     In  1884  the  eastern  portion  was  divided  between  Qer- 
any  and  Great  Britain.     First  governed  as  a  protectorate,  the 
nglish  portion  was  created  a  crown  colony  in  1888  under  the 
,me  of  British  New  Guinea.     All  scattered  islands,  or  groups  of 
ilands,  in  the  Western  Pacific  not  within  the  limits  of  a  British 
ilony  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  civilized  power,  have 
en  jdaced,  by  ants  of  Parliament  passed  in  1872  and  1875,  under 
(he  control  of  a  high  commissioner,  who  is  assisted  in  the  work 
government  by  deputy  commissioners  armed  with  both  admin- 
rativo  and  judicial  functions.     The  manifest  destiny  of  Ans- 
lia,   but  little  less   in  territorial   area  and  population  than 
'anada,  is  in  the  direction  of  just  such  a  federal  system  as  was 
iTeated  in  that  Dominion  by  the  act  of  1867.     As  early  as  1852 
iroposals  were  made  in  the  English  parliament  looking  to  such  a 
It,  and  in  1891  a  convention  mot  at  Sydney,  in  New  South 
ales,  in  which  a  federal  system  was  elaborated,  whose  adoption 
was  postponed  by  reason  of  certain  local  antagonisms,  which  will 
in  time,  no  doubt,  pass  out  of  view. 
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England's  possessions  in  Asia  consist  in  the  main  of  the  ; 
dependency  of  India,  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlemeuts,  H<i 
Kong,  ft  part  of  Borneo,  Oypmsand  Aden,  tlio  last  named 
the  key  of  tlic  Red  Sea  and  one  of  the  safeguards  of  the 
commercial  route  which  the  Suez  Canal  haij  made  available, 
old  sea  route  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  dia 
ered  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Vascoda  Qania,  whonnchored  i 
fore  Calicut  in  May,  1498.  The  first  intrnders  into  the  new 
trade  domain  thus  secured  by  the  Portuguese  were  the  Daich, 
in  lti02  merged  all  of  their  trading  societies  into  the  r>ntch 
India  Company.  Two  years  before  that  event  certain  Engl 
tradero,  who  had  had  differences  with  the  Dutch  as  to  the  pric 
pepper,  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth  a  charter  for  the 
English  East  India  Company,  the  prototypeof  the  Virginia  C<i 
pany  incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1(500.  "  One  of  these  charj 
is  the  root  jf  Etiglish  title  to  the  East,  and  the  other  to  the  Vk^ 
One  of  these  companies  nas  grown  into  the  Empire  of  India; 
other  into  the  United  States  of  North  America."  Notuntil  1( 
did  the  English  East  India  Company  lay  the  fonndations  of  its 
work  by  the  making  of  the  settlement  which  in  1653  became  the 
independent  presidency  of  Madras.  In  1688  the  company 
chased  from  Charles  II.  the  island  of  Bombay,  which  came  to  1 
as  a  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganzs.  In  the 
year  were  laid  the  fonndations  of  Fort  William,  destined  to 
velop  into  the  modern  city  of  Calcutta.  Rival  companies 
came  into  the  field,  but  iu  1708  they  were  all  amalgamul 
under  a  charter  granted  by  Queen  Anne  to  "The  United  C< 
puny  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies."  In  1746  a  des- 
perate struggle  began,  which  was  carried  on  at  the  same  tirat 
the  New  World  between  the  English  adventurers  and  the  Fret 
under  Duplcix  who,  with  the  aid  of  his  government  as  such,] 
tempted  to  build  up  a  French  Empire  in  India.  The  soril 
reverses  which  the  English  suffered  at  first  were  more  than] 
trieved  by  Clive,  who  after  a  series  of  brilliant  mo 
menta  completed  the  ruin  of  the  French  in  1761,  re<l 
ing  their  territory  to  the  fragment  which  they  now 
tain.  But  to  the  French  belongs  the  honor  of 
ing  discovered  the  two  facts  which  have  made  the  couqi 
of  a  thickly  peopled  country  as  large  tis  Europe,  withoat  Kuj 
possible  for  a  mere  handful  of  foreign  invaders.     As  Mill 
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stated  it:  "  The  two  important  discoyeries  for  conquering  India 
were ;  let,  the  weakness  of  the  native  armies  against  European 
discipline  ;  2d,  the  fitciiity  of  imparting  that  discipline  to  natives 
in  the  Gnropcan  service."  The  real  weakness  of  the  native 
armies  must  be  fonnd,  not  in  the  want  of  fighting  force  in  the 
individual,  but  iii  the  fact  that  India  is  a  mere  geographical  ex- 
pression which  does  not  implj  the  cohesion  of  nationality  arising 
out  of  the  unity  of  either  race,  language  or  religion.  The  arti- 
ficial and  temporary  union  between  the  races  of  India,  broaght 
about  through  the  extension  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  which  began 
to  decay  as  early  as  1707,  was  practically  at  an  end  when  the 
work  of  conquest  was  assumed  by  the  organizing  hand  of  Hast- 
ings, who  was  made  governor-general  in  1774,  on  the  creation  of 
that  office  under  the  Regulation  Act  of  the  year  before.  So  im- 
portant had  the  work  in  India  then  become  that  the  Company's 
troops  were  aided  by  royal  troops,  and  Parliament  declared  that 
all  territorial  acqnisitions  made  should  pass  under  its  control. 
During  the  administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie  (18iS-5C)  it  may 
be  said  that  India  was  for  the  tirst  time  united  under  English 
rule.  Then  it  was  that  the  Punjab,  Oude,  and  Nagpore  were 
secured  under  a  policy  of  annexation,  which  proceeded  upon  the 
principle  that  wherever  there  was  gross  misrule,  or  a  broak  in  the 
natural  succession,  the  native  states  should  pass  to  the  British 
Government  as  a  boon  to  the  subject  populations.  The  great 
work  of  conquest,  thus  accomplished  by  a  mere  trading  company, 
was  carried  on  in  the  main  by  its  own  armies,  of  which,  on  an 
average,  only  a  Sfth  part  was  English.  The  power  to  thns  employ 
native  troops,  whioli  was  the  basis  of  the  whole  system,  was  rudely 
shaken  when,  in  May,  1857,  a  great  mutiny  broke  out  among 
them,  which  spread  to  the  whole  Bengal  army.  Although 
confidence  was  in  a  great  measure  restored  through  the 
crushing  of  the  mutiny  by  the  turning  of  the  Indian  races 
against  each  other,  the  event  was  the  death  knell  of  the 
Company,  which  was  dissolved  in  1858  by  the  act  under 
wliich  the  Crown  declared  its  intention  to  assume  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territories  in  India  "heretofore  administered 
in  trust  by  the  Honorable  East  India  Company,"  and  in  1877  the 
Queen  assumed  by  consent  of  Parliament  for  certain  limited  pur- 
m  poses  the  title  of  Jlmpress  of  India.  By  the  "  Act  for  the  Better 
I     Government  of  India,"  approved  August,  1858,  the  supreme  an- 
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thority.  both  execntive  and  legislative,  oTer  all  Britiali  India  m 
vested  in  the  vioeroy  or  Gbvernor-General-in-Ooancil,  aobjaoi  to 
the  ultimate  amotion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  h 
England.  The  viceroy's  connoil  is  twofold.  There  is  the  ordi- 
nary ezecntive  oonnoil  nsaally  composed  of  seven  offloial  memfaen 
who  divide  among  themselves  the  deimrtments  of  foreign  afEun^ 
finance,  war,  public  works,  etc.,  and  who,  in  addition  to  ths 
duties  thus  imposed  upon  them,  prepare  measures  for  the  £ef(isla- 
tive  council,  which  consists  of  the  same  persons  with  "  adiiitionsl 
members  for  making  laws  and  regulations,*'  embracing  non«offieial 
natire  and  Earopean  elements.  The  supreme  judicial  authority, 
wh(»e  organization  is  not  uniform,  is  vested  in  certain  highoonrta^ 
from  which  appeals  lie  to  the  Judicial  Oommittee  of  the  Privy 
Oouncil'in  England.  For  purposes  of  local  administration  India 
is  divided  into  provinces,  each  with  a  government  of  its  own,  and 
more  or  less  independent  according  to  the  course  of  its  historical 
development.  The  unit  of  administration  within  the  province  ii 
the  district,  at  whose  head  is  an  officer  called  either  collector' 
magistrate  or  deputy-commissioner,  who  is  the  sole  responsible 
chief  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  as  such  he  is  a  civil  and  criminal 
judge  of  first  instance.  The  administration  of  the  native  or  fen* 
datory  states  of  India  is  not  carried  on  by  British  officials  but  by 
their  native  chiefs  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  centrallndian 
government,  are  permitted  to  exercise  more  or  less  local  authority. 
This  paternal  system  without  elective  elements,  under  which 
nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  people  are  governed  from  Lon- 
don, embodies  the  principle  upon  which  rests  the  crown  colony, 
and  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  governments  of  Ceylon, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  Hong-Kong  and  JSTorth  Borneo.  Cyprus 
is  ruled  by  a  high  commissioner  assisted  by  a  legislative  council 
composed  of  officials  and  elective  members,  while  Aden  is  the 
centre  of  a  British  protectorate  over  the  neighboring  Arab  tribes, 
who  are  independent  of  Turkish  rule  and  in  subordinate  treaty 
relations  with  the  government  of  India. 

From  a  brief  review  which  has  now  been  made  of  the  English 
colonial  system,  the  fact  appears  that  it  embraces  almost  every 
f  ^rm  of  government,  from  that  of  the  antooratic  high  commis- 
sioner, who  legislates  for  the  savage  Basutoland  by  the  issuance 
of  proclamations  merely,  up  to  the  complex  federal  union,  under 
which  the  self-governing  communities  of  Canada  oontrdl  their 
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jwn  destinies  with  scarcely  any  interference  whatever  from  the 
Krent  state.  The  distingniehing  feature  of  this  elastic  system 
embodied  in  the  application  to  eacli  of  its  widely  divergent 
parts  of  that  form  of  government  wliich  seems  best  adapted  to 
special  stage  of  development  and  to  its  local  wants 
Tind  traditions.  To  those  communities  which  are  fully 
developed,  not  only  representative,  but  responsible  govern- 
jent  is  given  ;  to  those  not  so  far  advanced,  representative  gov- 
rnment  only  ;  to  those  still  more  backward,  a  composite  form, 
partly  representative  and  partly  ofllicial ;  while  those  not  deemed 
ipable  of  local  .self-government  in  any  form  are  placed  under 
rhat  is  known  as  the  crown  colony  system,  which  means  simply  a 
ly  of  official  ralers  appointed  from  Downing  Street.  Over  all, 
10  matter  whether  the  grant  of  autonomy  be  great  or  small,  the 
illtimate  power  forever  abides  in  the  Imperial  and  omnipotent  Par- 
liamentat  Westminster,  which  can  at  a  blow  reduce  Canada  from 
her  high  estate  to  one  of  servile  dependence.  And  yet,  even  under 
that  sword  of  Damocles,  England's  colonial  empire  now  reposes 
BO  peacefully  as  so  shake  the  faith  of  many  in  Turgot's  famous 
apothegm  that  "  colonies  are  like  fruits  which  cling  to  the  tree 
jpnlj  till  they  ripen." 

Hankis  Tatlor. 


PROGRESS  OF  THEOSOPHY    IN   THE   UNHEI 

STATES. 

BT  B.  T.   HAROBOVE,    PBESIDEKT   OF   THB   1;HE0S0PHICAL 
SOCIETY  IK  AMEBICA. 


Iw  August,  1890,  Mme.  n.  P.  Blavatsky  contribnted  ai 
article  to  the  North  American  Review  on  "Recent  Progrea 
in  Theosophy."  This  article  made  a  considerable  stir  at  th 
time,  and,  while  arousing  interest  in  the  minds  of  many  whos 
ideas  on  this  important  subject  had  been  till  then  of  the  vaguest 
it  also  gave  rise  to  no  little  incredulity  on  account  of  the  glow 
ing  report  given  of  the  work  already  carried  out  by  the  Theo 
Bophical  Society,  and  because  of  the  hopeful  view  taken  by  Mme 
Blavatsky  of  the  future  of  the  cause  for  which  she  lived  an( 
labored.  The  world  is  full  of  wiseacres  whose  habitual  meiita 
attitude  is  prophetic  of  disaster,  and  who  regard  with  contemp 
all  that  they  do  not  understand.  In  this  instance  they  readil 
admitted  that  Mme.  H.  P.  Blavatsky  was  a  woman  of  genius 
but  added  that  the  Society  she  represented  would  certainly  go  t 
pieces  at  her  death. 

In  May,  1891,  Mme.  H.  P.  Blavatsky  died,  and  instead  of  di« 
aster  following  her  death,  there  came  to  the  Society  new  life  an 
activity ;  the  membership  increased,  public  interest  increased,  aii' 
the  press  began  to  take  a  more  intelligent  view  of  the  philosophj 

Dealing  as  I  am  with  the  work  of  the  Theosophical  Society  i: 
America,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  details  regardiu 
the  progress  of  the  movement  in  Europe,  Australasia,  and  Asia 
It  is  suiKcient  to  say  that  it  has  been  immense,  and  that  at  th 
present  time  no  educated  people  either  in  England  or  in  othe 
European  countries  would  willingly  acknowledge  their  ignoranc 
of  the  doctrines  of  Theosophy. 
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rln  America  the  progress  made  since  18^  has  been  even  more 
marked.     After  the  death  of  Mme.  Blavatsky,  Mr.  William  Q. 
Jndge  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Society  in  America.     He  did 
80  with  sucli  brilliant  success  that  he  soon  excited  against  him- 
L  self  the  same  yiolont  attacks,  with  a  few  modifications,  to  which 

^ft  Mme.  Blavatsky  had  been  subject  during  her  lifetime.  Not  only 
^M  was  this  slander  of  the  same  tone  and  quality  as  that  levelled  at 
^P  her,  but  the  forebodings  of  the  wiseacres  assumed  the  same 
^^      form,  and  itwas  generally  asserted  that  whenever  Mr.  Judge  should 

!die  the  Society  of  which  he  was  president  would  at  last  dinin- 
tcgrato  and  gradually  disappear.  Once  more  these  prophets  of 
disaster  have  been  disappointed.  On  March  21  of  this  year  W.  Q. 
Jndge  died,  and  yet  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  movement 
has  the  Society  in  America  been  so  tinited  in  purpose,  so  strong 
inaction,  so  far-reaching  in  its  influence  as  at  present.  The 
Convention  held  in  New  York  April  26  and  27,  only  five  weeks 
after  Mr.  Judge's  death,  most  amply  proved  this.  Delegates 
attended  from  branches  of  the  Society  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Several  came  from  Canada.  Over  one  hundred  at- 
tended from  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  alone,  and  from  Cali- 
I  fomia,  Georgia,  Indiana,  and  other  states  north,  south,  east, 

and  west,  came  delegates  who  were  united  absolutely  in  aim  and 
in  their  devotion  to  the  cause.  As  evidence  of  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  that  every  measure  adopted  by  the  Convention 
received  a  unanimous  vote. 

Proi>erly  understood,  that  Convention  was  a  perfect  justifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Judge's  life  and  work,  and  the  unity  tl)at  then  pre- 
vailed, and  which  continues  to  prevail,  should  show  the  world 
that  Theosophists  not  only  know  what  they  want,  but  know  how 
to  get  it  and  will  get  it.  The  actual  force  of  unity  is  but  little 
understood.  The  world  has  so  few  opportunities  to  study  its 
action  practically  1  But  I  believe  that  ten  men  or  women  act- 
ing in  perfect  unity,  without  thougtit  of  self  or  of  personal 
ambition  or  jealousy,  could  sway  the  destiny  of  a  great  nation 
within  a  few  years.  There  are  many  thousands  of  Theosophists 
in  this  country  who  are  united  in  that  way.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  we  feel  certain  of  success  ? 

Mme.  Blavatsky,  in  the  article  ia  the  Nobtb  Aueiiicak  Re- 
VTBW  to  which  I  have  referred,  states  with  pride  that  •*  there  are 
at  the  present  day   [April    29,    1800]    thirty-tight  obartored 
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branches  of  the  Theosophical  Society  ic 
April  26  of  thiBjear  there  were  fiwo  km 
and  active  branches  of  the  Society 
steady  growth  and  of  the  self-sacrificinj 
many  members  who  hare  devoted  time 
movement  with  no  other  motive  to  pro 
for  the  cause  tlicy  have  made  their  own 
whatever  are  attached  to  any  official  pc 

la  spite  of  those  facts  the  Society  a 
Theoaophy  itself,  seem  to  have  been  se 
a  fairly  snfe  target  for  nnlimited  innt 
tioD,  and  aa  I  have  not  personally  Bnffe 
to  refer  to  it.  Such  things  are  of 
qnence  whore  individiaals  are  coiioer 
generi*!  eonftiaion  that  eiiets  aa  to  ^ 
about,  and  aa  to  what  TheosophiBts 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  an  editorial 
newspaper  contained  a  statement  to  tl 
ia  the  Society  had  certainly  decreasei 
five  years.  What  has  been  written  al 
the  absurdity  of  each  a  Btateoaent.  I 
cation  of  that  bind  does  not  deceive  th 

The  American  press  as  a  whole,  h 
to  retdize  the  Berioasness  and  the  infl 
jDOvementj  and  anch  representative  ; 
Trihme  can  be  relied  npon  to  give  ace 
mation  concerning  the  work  of  the  S( 
papers  will  before  lotig  imitate  this  ad; 
even  cease  to  insist  that  a  Mahatma  is 
the  top  of  a  moantain,  and  that  Mma 
be  a  fraud;  for  ench  etatemeBta  areneil 
nor  true. 

Beneath  all  this  misnnderBtandin 
what  is  the  Society  in  America  doing  i 
as  to  the  Society  itaclf.  Its  headqr 
Madison  Avenae,  New  York,  w 
ia  carried  on  and  where  various 
The  Society  has  throe  objects,  only  th( 
upon  all  members.  That  lirst  object  i 
■Qniveraal  brotherhood  without  any  dii 
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oar  ranks  most  sabacrilie  to  that  object,  whtl*  the  tvo 
Eu  . .— .y  objects  are  optional*  though  widelj  follovod  by  meoH 
bers.    Tbe«e  Bobeidiar;  objecta  are:  the  fitcdjr  of  ancient  and 

lern  religioiu,  pbilosopbiea  and  scieocea,and  the  dewomtnt- 
of  the  importance  of  snch  stndj  ;  and  ib«  laTCfti|;atioB  of 
the  unexplained  laws  in  nature  and  the  psjcbical  powtn  latent 
in  man.  Our  platform  is  oonsequentlj  as  broad  aa  it  coold  poaii 
bijr  bare  been  made,  and  benoe  we  hare  amonjf  na  OhrktisM  oC 
all  denominationa,  Buddhista,  Jears,  agnoatica  and  otheniy  bo- 
•idea  thoM  who  distinctirelj  call  theouelrea  Theo«»phkta^ 
ihoogh  the  large  majority  of  our  members  ooist  nodcr  tfa*  IhC 
named  category.  No  one  is  asked  bis  retigioni  belief  oo  Jotainf , 
and  many  memben  become  "  Tbeosophists  "  after  haviag  baca  ta 
the  Society  for  some  time.  This  breadth  of  platlorm  aad  the  aa- 
qaalified  freedom  of  thoaght  and  eipfnsHoo  to  vkidi  evnj  aea' 
ber  is  entitled  are  in  themselrea  an  inspirstioo  vhkk  no  other 
organisation  knoim  to  me  pcorldes. 

theoeopby,  or  thatqritCBi  of  thought  wbidi  bfoOavedbf 
those  calling  tbemaelrea  TheaaophisU,  is  not  aa  eeleetk  pfaBo- 
BOpby,  as  is  sometimes  sappoaed,  nor  is  it  yet  another  ioTcatiaa  of 
thia  moi'  re  age.      Mme.   BlaTataky,    the  bcst-kncwa 

TbeoaopL'  a  ceo tory,eoastantly  stated  that  ber  objects 

to  remind  the  preaent  generation  of  the  vast  fand  of  wiade 
lay  hidden  beaeath  the  sorlaoe  of  Bkaay  aa  aocieat  taiftmm, 
and  that  aho  had  ao  aev  lerelation  to  gife.  Bat  she  did 
gire  the  key  to  the  andenunding  of  the  Mriptores  and  syabslB 
which  vitboat  ber  aid  would  bare  remained  nointelligiMe  l» 
most  of  ns.  Thaoeopby  t*  in  fact  as  old  as  man  himself,  tboa^ 
the  nanu  wm  not  widelj  awd  until  the  thae  eC  leiinai— 
Saccaa.  The  Saaaerit  eqairalent  of  Tbeoaopby,  Brakms-  Tidgi 
or  Dinne  Wiedom,  was,  howeter,  a  term  in  general  aae  leajg 
before  the  period  of  Neo-Pletoaiem ;  aad  before  fiaaeem  bad 
been  erolred  from  pre.«iialiag  Icognafs^  Ike  «aM  Dfrfoe 
Wisdom  was  bdag  stodied  aader  aome  other  name. 

This  Divine  WtadoiB,  Of  Tbesaopby,  only  a  (art  tA  »i>iea  a 
contained  in  the  esoteric  teachhifi  pot  for wsrJ  oader  that  aaaM 
at  the  preeaot  tine,  ia  a  great  naas  of  knowledge  eoaearataff  aaa 
and  tha  aatTene  thai  hm  beea  handed  dowa  from  ipnmtHtm  la 
geneiatioo  oC  tboee  wbo  hafe  becoaM  Adef4e  bi  Ms  maArnmrntA- 
iiig.     Bat  tbeae  sea,  who  were  and  sUll  are  the  elder  bwiban 
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of  the  race,  Tarionslj  called  Masters,  Adepts  or  Mahatmas,  know- 
ing hnman  nature  and  haying  at  all  times  to  work  in  harmony  with 
natare's  laws,  hare  never  given  out  more  of  their  knowledge  than 
would  be  nnderstood  and  properly  nsed  by  their  hearers.  That  ii 
why  every  great  religion  had  originally  an  exoteric  or  public  side, 
and  an  esoteric  or  deeper  teaching  reserved  for  the  few.  Jesna 
said  that  unto  bis  disciples  he  could  reveal  the  "  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,"  but  unto  them  that  were  without  he  could 
speak  only  in  parables.*  Gautama  B(l3dha,  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years  before  the  beginning  of  our  era,  warned  his  disciples 
that  "superior  men  of  wise  understanding  guard  the  word, 
guard  the  mystery,  and  do  not  reveal  it  on  a  sudden.^f  The 
same  thing  is  to  be  fonndinHindaism,  in  Zoroastrianism,  and  in 
all  the  other  great  religions-^in  every  case  there  were  certain  "  mys- 
teries  "  only  revealed  to  the  few.  These  deeper  teachings  were 
given  to  those  who  were  initiated  into  the  Mysteries  of  Egypt, 
of  ancient  India,  Greece,  and  of  the  Maya  civilization  in  Central 
America,  and  many  of  the  world's  greatest  sages  openly  stated 
that  they  owed  their  knowledge  to  what  they  had  been  taught  in 
this  way. 

Thccsophy  in  all  ages  has  claimed  that  truth  is  not  the  special 
property  of  any  one  sect.  It  has  always  stated  that  the  inner  teach- 
ings of  Jesus,  Buddha,  Krishna,  of  the  various  Zoroasters,  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Mysteries  wherever  situated,  were  one  and 
the  same,  and  that  evidence  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  symbol- 
ism and  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  world.  Carved  on  the  stone 
monuments  of  Palenque,  long  antedating  their  discovery  bj 
Europeans,  are  to  be  found  the  identical  symbols,  such  as  the 
cross  and  the  svastica,  that  have  become  familiar  to  us  as 
Christian  and  Buddhistic  emblems.  The  symbols  used  by  th( 
Initiates  of  Chaldea,  India,  Mexico  and  Egypt  were  the  common 
language  of  such  students  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries. 

The  sacred  books  of  the  world  tell  the  same  story,  and  instead 
of  being  opposed  to  each  other  as  is  generally  imagined,  they  arc 
but  different  presentations  of  the  same  eternal  verities.  In  the  Chi- 
nese Tao-teh-king ,  the  Hindu  Upanishads,  the  Buddhist  Suttas, 
the  Zend  Avesta  of  the  Zoroastrians,  the  Popol-  Vuh  of  the  an- 
cient Guatemalians,  the  Christian  Bible,  and  in  such  records  ac 

*  Compare  I  CorirUhiana,  Hi.,  1-!;  II  Corinthiant,  xlL,  Z-l;  Matthew,  zUL 
10-11;  Lukt.  vill.,  10;  Mark,  iv.,  11;  Matthew,  yil.,  6. 

t  Sacred  Booke  of  the  Kast,  SaAdhamMPutuiarika,  v.,  %. 
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ive  been  loft  us  of  the  teaclungs  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Ainino- 

Siiccas  aud  others  who  had  been  initiated   into    the   Sacred 

[yatoriea,  as  they  were  rightly  called,  the  same  teachings  are  to 

found,  differing  in  form  and  phrasing,    often  superficially 

_cou  trad io lory,  but  still  the  same.     These  founders  of  religions 

id   philosophies  iu  every  epoch  used  different  veilSj  but  that 

thich  was  beliind  the  veils  was  Divine  Wisdom  or  Theosophy. 

Once  this!  view  of  the  world's  religiona  is  accepted,  aud  it  is 

sily  verifiable,  it  opeus  up  an  iraracnaoly  wide  field  of  inquiry, 

Ind  provides  a  broad  basis  for  farther  thought.     The  whole  ten- 

dency  of  this  teaching  is  towards  unification,  aud  if  one  word 

could  convey  an  idea  of  Theosophy  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  the 

rord  unity,  for  unity  implies  nniversality. 

Theosophy  recognizes  no  aeparateness  in  nature ;  finds  lifo 
sd  consciousness  everywhere  present  ;  holds  that  spirit  is  as 
luch  a  part  of  nature  as  matter  in  any  of  its  couutless  forms, 
and  maintains  that  law  is  itself  divine,  applying  equally  to  the 
soul  and  to  the  atom,  aud  cannot  be  set  aside,  for  to  set  law  aside 
jrould  set  aside  divinity. 

The  theosophical  doctrines  of  reincarnation  or  rebirth  and  of 
[arma  or  compensation,  are  not  only  the  doctrines  of  every 
}her  already  named,  but  are  in  strict  accord  witli  all  that  is 
lown  of  nature's  metbo^ls.  The  Theosuphist,  more  logical 
laybe  than  his  neighbor,  who  now  and  again  would  divide  the 
universe  into  water-tight  compartments  to  suit  his  own  conveni- 
ence, believes  that  the  soul  must  grow  like  all  other  things  in 
lature,  and  therefore  necessarily  upholds  the  view  that  each 
lau's  soul  has  lived  on  earth  in  human  form  many  times  in  the 
it,  and  will  live  on  earth  in  human  form  many  times  in  the 
itore.  This  great  process  of  development  is  governed  through- 
out by  law,  frequently  called  the  law  of  Karma,  a  Sanscrit  word 
leaning  action.  As  all  action  contains  within  itself  reaction, 
lanna  is  a  word-symbol  used  to  express  the  well-known  law 
that  every  cause  produces  a  definite  effect,  and  every  effect  is 
ireceded  by  a  commensurate  cause.  This  law,  taken  in  conjunu- 
ion  with  the  law  of  rebirth,  makes  man  the  result  of  his  owu 
thoughts  and  actions  in  his  past  lives  on  earth,  and  the  master 
of  hie  own  future.  It  establishes  on  a  firm  basis  of  reason  man's 
innate  belief  in  universal  justice,  aud,  like  every  other  teaching 
of  Theosophy,  it  emphasizes  the  underlying  unity  of  all  things 
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by  showing  that  each  hnman  soul  ia  its  pilgrimage  throagh  nu 
tcrial  life  passes  throagh  coantless  experiences,  and  that  the; 
experiences,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  are  shared  in  common  \ 
all  mankind.  Whether  we  now  live  amidst  luxury  or  poverty 
of  less  account  than  how  we  live  under  those  conditions,  for  o 
that  will  depend  the  character  of  our  future  lives  on  earth. 

This  doctrine  is  of  the  greatest  possible  help  in  enlarging  tl 
conception  of  human  brotherhood,  for  no  man,   holding  sue 
views,  can  think  of  himself  as  separate  in  character  or  exper 
ence  from  other  men,  when  the  sum  total  of  earthly  lives 
taken  into  account. 

Theosophists  do  not,  however,  confine  their  activity  to  prop 
ganda.  Aluch  practical  work  on  original  lines  is  being  carrie 
on.  All  of  the  enterprises  undertaken  by  members  of  the  Socie^ 
are  marked  by  tlieir  non-sectarian  and  liberal  character.  F 
instance,  some  ladies  in  Buffalo,  members  of  the  Society  in  thi 
city,  instituted  some  time  ago  what  is  called  tho  "  Wayfare"  i 
women.  Hero  women  are  given  a  night's  lodging  for  either 
nominal  sum  or  an  hour's  work,  and  no  questions  are  asked  the 
as  to  their  religious  views,  their  occupation,  or  previous  place 
residence,  as  is  usually  dune  in  similar  institutions,  where  eai 
women  arc  sometimes  turned  back  into  the  streets  if  their  repli 
are  not  considered  satisfactory. 

In  tho  poorer  parts  of  New  York  "Brotherhood  Suppen 
have  been  instituted,  which  are  well  attended,  and  for  particip 
tion  in  wliich  a  small  payment  is  exacted.  These  sup])er3  a 
followed  by  discussions  in  regard  to  brotherhood. 

In  various  i)arts  of  the  country  special  work  is  being  done 
the  prisons,  and  in  the  State  prison  in  San  Francisco  the  Sundi 
lecture  on  Theosophy  has  an  average  attendance  more  than  foi 
times  larger  than  that  of  any  religious  service  held  in  the  priso 

But  the  greatest  work  that  the  Theosoi»liical  Society  : 
America  is  doing  at  the  present  time  lies  in  this.  It  is  callii 
attention  to  points  of  similarity  between  different  beliefs,  iustei 
of  to  their  points  of  difference  ;  it  is  insisting  that  brotherho< 
is  a  fact  in  nature,  as  well  as  an  ideal  condition  ;  it  is  changii 
the  whole  trend  of  modern  thought,  guiding  it  toward  a  religioi 
science  and  a  scientific  religion,  and  in  all  othei  ways  it 
liberalizing  and  elevating  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  men. 

E.  T.  Harqboye. 
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BciLDiKas  for  the  habitation  of  citizoca  in  ancient  Rome 
were  of  two  kinds,  private  honsea  or  palaces  for  the  resi- 
dence of  one  family  with  a  more  or  less  copious  retinue  of  aer- 
vttnLe  {domus),  and  lodging  houses  or  tenement  houses  many  storiea 
high  and  adajtted  to  the  reception  of  several  families  and  of  single 
individuals  {inxulai).  At  the  time  of  its  greatest  development,  the 
city  numbered  1,700  palaces,  and  4C, 602  lodging  houses,  the  pop- 
ulation being  about  1,000,000  souls.  These  statistics  refer  to  the 
city  limits  only,  marked  approximately  by  the  walls  of  Aurclian ; 
but  the  habitations  extended  beyond  the  walk  for  a  radius  of  three 
miles  at  least.  This  suburban  belt  of  houses  and  lodgiugs,  with 
gardens  and  orchards  between  them,  was  called  the  belt  oterpat- 
iantia  tecla. 

Tenement  houses,  unknown  in  villages, very  rare  in  provincial 
lowns  (like  Pompeii,  Uerculaneum,  Ostia  and  Velleia,  considera- 
ble portions  of  which  have  been  excavated)  were  intruduced  in 
Bomo  iu  455  B.  C,  as  related  by  Dtonysins  : 

"  The  Plebeians  agreed  to  diTide  among  themselves  bona  fide  the  baild- 
log  lot«  on  the  Averitine,  each  family  selucting  a  space  iu  pruportion  with 
the  meaas  of  which  it  disposed;  but  it  bappeoed  also,  that  families,  not  able 
to  build  Indepeadeatly,  joined  in  groups  of  two,  three  and  more,  and  raised 
a  house  in  common,  one  family  occupying  the  ground  floors,  others  the 
floors  above." 

This  passage  throws  a  considerable  light  on  the  history  of 
human  habitations  in  Rome,  about  which  such  scanty  informa- 
tioa  has  been  left  by  classics.  It  seems  that,  from  tho  time  the 
city  was  built  on  the  Palatine  Ilill  to  tho  reign  of  the  Tarquios, 
be  Romaus  dwelt  in  huts,  not  unlike  those  which  to  tho  present 
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day  giro  shelter  to  the  shepherds  of  the  CampaguA.     Th« 
composed  of  a  framework  of  timber,  or  houghs,  with  tha 
walls    aud     conical    roofs^    and     a    ring    of    etonea. 
are  ropreseuted   with  every  detail  in  the  so-called   hut-i 
cinerary  vases  discovered  in  the  pre-historic  cemeteries  of 
and  Southern   Etruria.     In   memory  of  this  primitive  st 
things  two  hats  were  preserved  in  Rome  down  to  the  fall 
Empire:  the  hat  of  Komalns,  otherwise  called   the  cot 
Faustulus,  on  the  Palatine,  where  the  founder  of  the  city  hhi 
given   shelter  and  edncation,  aud  another  hut  on  the  Capit 
where  he  had  been  worshipped  after  his  deikth,  as  a  hero ; 
demi-god. 

A  piece  of  ground,  called  the  ancestral  field  or  the  family  < 
was  attached  to  each  hut,  its  limits  being  marked  by  trees  saci 
Terminus  or  Silvanus.  It  measured  54,285  square  feet, 
one  acre  and  thirty-nine  perches,  a  spuce  obviously  insafficieo 
to  support  and  nourish  the  family,  but  very  useful  as  a  domeaUi 
garden  or  orchard.     It  contained  also  the  family  tomb. 

In  spite  of  the  extension  of  the  city  limits  under  Serriu 
Tnllins,  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  circuit  of  the  eevei 
hills  was  included  in  the  new  line  uf  walls,  space  began  to  have, 
soon  a  marketable  value.  Wealthier  citizens  built  exteusic 
their  houses,  like  shops  furnished  with  bedrooms,  and  small  i 
mentd  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  ones.  These  groups,  cotu| 
of  the  miiDsion  of  the  landlord  and  of  the  cottages  and  small  I 
ings  around  them  rented  to  outsiders,  were  called  initulas  (isl 
because,  according  to  the  ancient  law,  they  were  surroundi 
a  narrow  strip  of  free  ground,  called  ambilus,  isolating  theri 
from  tiie  neighboring  estates. 

As  long  as  tlie  prehistoric  system  of  habitations  lasted,] 
were  restricted  to  the   ground   Uoor ;  but   when  stonea  an<i 
began  to  take  the  place  of  boughs  and  boards  aud  thatched 
the  height  of  buildings  increased.     Livy  describes  Tanaqal 
dressing  the  people  through  the  windows  from  the  •' 
the  house,  but  she  was  a  lady  of  roval  hirih  and  . 
which  she  lived  was  exceptional. 

No  better  evidence  can  we  get  of  the  I:ital  law  whici 
men  assembled  iu  cities   into  a  few  who  possess  a  largo* 
and  many  who  possess  nothing   than  by  the  manner  the  fei 
the  many  are  lodged.    There  wore  hardly  eighteen  hn^ 
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families  of  wealth  and  rank  in  old  Rome  enjoying  the  laxnriea 
of  a  palace  and  of  a  private  mansion,  while  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  families  were  massed  in  tenement  houses 
hardly  tit  for  human  habitation.  We  know  for  a  fact  that  the  tene- 
ment houses  were  not  well  built:  their  fou  ndations  were  not  sunk  to 
the  proper  depth  on  account  of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  subsoil; 
their  front  walls  were  only  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  and  patched  up 
with  sun-dried  bricks.  »  Such   houses  were  only  capable  of  one 

|Btory  above  the  ground  floor.  At  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  about 
15  B.  C,  their  couslruction  had  undergone  some  improvement, 
thanks  to  the  energetic  action  of  Augustus,  who  was  determined 
to  leave  in  marble  the  city  which  he  had  found  in  brick,  and 
thanks  also  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  space  which  compelled 
boilderB  to  gain  in  height  what  they  were  losing  in  surface. 
Vitruvius  describes  the  new  tenotiicnt  houses  as  composed  of  a 
framework  of  solid  stone  with  partition  walls  of  brick  or  concrete, 
attaining  a  considerable  height,  and  capable  of  as  many  families 
of  tenants  as  they  had  doors.  Yet,  even  in  the  golden  age  of 
Augustus,  cheap  building  was  not  given  up  altogether.  In  the 
inundation  of  54  B.  C,  many  houses  collapsed  because  the  waters 
had  dissolved  the  sun-dried  bricks  of  their  walls.  Augustus  was 
compelled  to  dredge  aud  clear  out  the  bed  of  the  river  because 
it  was  choked  up  by  houses  which  had  fallen  down.  The 
inundation  of  61^  A.  D.  undermined  iiundreds  of  houses  even  ia 
inland  quarters ;  and  the  Emperor  Otlio,  who  was  then  march- 
ing against  Vitellius,  found  his  way  barred  for  over  twenty  miles 
by  the  ruins  of  buildings  on  either  side  of  the  via  Flaininia.  The 
spontaneous  collapse  of  the  tenement  houses  was  such  a  common 
ocourrence  that  nobody  paid  attention  to  it,  an  event  which 
would  (ill  our  newspapers  with  a  thrilling  subject  for  days  and 
days.    The  fall  of  some  cottagen,  attended  with  loss  of  life,  is  re- 

;  lated  by  Cicero  as  an  item  hardly  worthy  of  serious  remark. 
t>eneca  depicts  the  tenants  of  popular  houses  as  fearing  at  the 
same  time  to  be  buried  or  burnt  alive.  There  were  companies 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  propping  and  sustaining  "  in  the  air" 
houses,  the  foundations  of  which  had  to  bo  strengthened. 

,  Jordan,  Richter,  de  Marchi  and  others  have  tried  to  discover  in 
more  than  one  way  which  was  the  average  size  of  Roman  tenement 
houses  aud  how  many  tenants  they  were  capable  of  containing. 
Supposing  the  popniation  to  have  been  l,000,00u,  aud  supposing 
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tbut  a  private  palace  counted  100  iamates  between  miisteT?, 
Taatd  und  Blares,  -we  fiud  that  l7i),00U  peupic  lived  in  pAlicM 
821,000  in  tenement  honscs.  This  woald  (n^e  about  IS  tetuol 
for  each  of  the  46,002  honses.  As  regards  tbeir  sise,  Jordan  taj 
gests  350  square  metres,  Hichter  2S2,  while  de  Marcht 
UB  that  in  the  oldest  quarters  of  Milan,  which  have  as  yet : 
civilization,  the  areaof  snch  houses  varies  from  a  minimum! 
to  li  maximum  of  270  square  metres.  We  must  be  very 
however,  in  forming  oar  judgment  by  comparing  mode 
ancient  cities;  as  the  consequences  may  be  misleading, 
points  which  we  consider  now  as  ab^oiulely  necessary 
health  and  welfare,  nay,  to  the  very  existence  of  a  oily,  wc 
sidered  in  by-gone  days  a  matter  of  luxury,  or  were  perhaps 
i;^nored.  It  ia  not  so  very  long  ago  that  a  mnnicipul  law  of  , 
city  of  Milan  ordered  that  no  more  than  fourteen  people 
sleep  in  the  same  room  I  The  problem  is  very  couiplox,  an 
figures  obtained  by  comparing  our  own  municipal  statistic 
tlioseof  the  Ouriositm  and  Notilia  mean  little  or  QothingJ 
opiuioQ  is  that  the  ignoble  quarters  which  disfigured,  and 
distiguro  still,  the  neighborhood  of  the  PonteSaut-Angelo,^ 
Ghetto,  of  the  Regola,  may  be  taken  aa  the  nearest  repj 
tivea  of  the  uld  plebuiau  quarters  of  the  Subnru  and  of  the 
tevere,  and  I  agree  with  Niebuhr  ( Vartrdge  itber  S9^ 
allerthumer,  p.  638)  when  he  contends  that  the  housee  boiU 
or  four  hundred  years  ago  in  the  above-named  quurtcra  aret 
specimens  of  an  uld  Roman  insula.  The  comparison  ia 
correct,  first,  by  the  number  of  inmates  of  which  they  are  caJ 
which  varies  from  15  to  '20  ;  secondly,  by  their  surface  nc 
ceediug  200  square  metres;  thirdly,  by  their  great  height  ix 
parison  with  size;  fourthly,  by  the  fact  that  they  cout«iiii  as  { 
families  as  there  are  floors;  in  the  last  place,  by  their  reaetnt 
to  the  celebrated  view  of  a  Roman  popular  street,  disoovei 
Rosa  in  the  house  of  Germauicus  on  the  Palatine.  T)ie1 
mentfi  of  the  plan  of  the  city,  engraved  on  marble  under 
mius  Severns  and  Caracalla,  show  many  blocks  eutirely  comt 
of  insuIcB  and  surrounded  by  narrow  and  tortuous  streets. 

Arobffiologists  have  collected  the  following   luforinali 
regards  house  rents  in  Athens  iiud  Rome.     In  Athena,  1( 
houses  were  let  mostly  to  foreigners  who  came  there  on  bua 
ration,  the  banker,  had  one  valued  at  100  minas,  or  3,1 
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Ibtb.  City  property,  yielding  a  return  of  rather  more  than  8^  per 
cent,  on  the  purchase  money,  is  mentioned  by  Isaens.  Boeckh 
gays  that  rents  varied  from  a  minimam  of  3  minas,  or  t60,  to 
a  maximum  of  120  minas,  or  12,400,  according  to  size,  location, 
and  comfort  of  houses.  Rents  were  commonly  paid  by  the  month. 
Lodgings  were  frequently  hired  on  speculation  by  persons  called 
rniKXnpoi,  who  made  a  profit  by  underletting  them,  and  some- 
times for  not  very  reputable  purposes.  Rents  in  Rome  were 
equally  high,  even  for  a  miserable  garret.  Persons  in  the  lotvest 
conditions  of  life  appear  to  have  paid  2,000  sesterces,  or  187.50, 
at  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  Cceliog  is  said  to  have  paid  30,000 
sesterces,  or  $1,330.  for  a  third  floor  in  the  insula  of  Pnblins 
Clodins.  Hence,  it  became  a  profitable  speculation  to  build  or 
to  hire  a  whole  i?isula,  or  a  whole  block,  and  to  sublet  the  ren- 
aciila,  single  rooms,  or  suites,  to  different  tenants,  the  whole 
establishment  being  placed  under  the  core  of  a  manager  and  col- 
lector  of  rents,  called  insiilarius.  Noblemen,  owning  a  large  town 
property,  counted  among  their  clerks  a  procurator  insularum. 

We  come  now  to  the  question,  to  which  this  paper  is  espe- 
cially directed,  that  of  the  height  of  buildings.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish them  in  three  classes:  insula,  palaces,  and  public  build- 
ings. The  excessive  height  of  tenement  houses  is  noticed  for 
the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  Cicero,  who  opposes  Rome  "sas- 
pended  in  the  air,"  to  Capua  lying  comfortably  down  in  the  plains 
of  Canipania  Felix.  Seneca  complains  of  the  impunity,  which 
bnilders  of  tall  tenement  houses  were  allowed  to  enjoy,  because  the 
poor  tenants,  perched  in  those  heights,  had  no  possible  escape  from 
fire  or  from  the  collapse  of  the  building  itself.  We  know  from 
Saetonins  that  Rntilius  Lupus,  who  died  about  77  B.  C,  had 
written  an  oration  "on  the  height  of  public  and  private 
buildings,"  a  fact  which  proves  that  excesses  in  this  line 
of  speculation  had  already  aroused  the  suspicions  and 
fears  of  persona  entrusted  with  the  care  of  public  interests. 
There  is  do  donbt  that  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  Rome  had 
higher  houses  than  some  large  modem  cities.  While  the  Build- 
ing act  promulgated  in  Berlin  in  1860  admits  a  maximum  height 
of  36  feet  only — provided  the  street  is  of  the  same  width — and  a 
greater  height  only  in  case  the  street  should  bo  considerably 
broader;  while  the  Viennese  Building  act  allows  45  feet  (four 
stories  at  the  utmost),  and  the  Parisian  63^  feet,  if  such  or  more 
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ia  the  breadth  of  the  thoroaf^hfare  ;  in  ancieDt  Rome  higli 
figures  vere  allowed  with  no  consideration  whatever  for  the  si 
of  the  street.  Angnstns,  to  make  less  freqnent  the  occnrreo 
of  disasters,  limited  the  height  of  new  honses  to  70  roman  fc 
(20.79  metres)  at  least  on  the  street  side,  and  recited  on  thisocc 
sion  the  oration  of  Ratilius  Lupus  to  prove  that  such  a  niomento 
question  for  the  welfare  of  the  city  had  not  been  taken  into  co 
sideration  since  the  time  of  the  republic.  This  fact  proves,  fir 
that  the  height  of  20  metres  had  been  generally  surpassed  bef« 
the  time  of  Augustus ;  secondly,  that  the  new  regulations  co 
cerued  street  fronts  only  and  not  the  back  part  of  bouses  ope 
ing  on  yards,  alleys,  or  narrow  lanes ;  thirdly,  that  they  co 
cerned  new  structures  alone,  and  not  those  already  existing. 

In  spite  of  the  boast  attributed  to  the  founder  of  the  Empii 
that  he  would  leave  built  of  marble  the  city  which  he  had  foni 
built  of  bricks,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  crowding,  the  u 
healthiness,  the  "suffocation,"  of  popular  quarters,  and  th< 
want  of  air,  light,  and  space,  remained  very  much  in  the  sai 
conditions.  The  merit  of  having  put  an  end  to  this  wretch 
state  of  things,  of  having  renewed  the  aspect  of  the  metropol 
altering  its  plan  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  sanitatii 
and  aesthetics,  belongs  to  Nero.  He  set  the  whole  city  into 
blaze  of  fire,  and  did  it  so  cleverly,  that,  of  the  fourteen  war 
into  which  Rome  had  been  divided  by  Augustus,  three  were  a 
nihilated,  seven  for  the  greater  part  destroyed,  and  yet  not  a  sinj 
life  was  lost  in  the  monstrous  conflagration.  Severus  and  Celer,  t 
imperial  architects  charged  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  cit 
showed  themselves  equal  to  their  task.  In  tracing  the  new  8tre( 
and  avenues  through  the  smoking  ruins,  they  followed  t 
straight  line  and  the  right  angle,  as  far  as  could  be  done  in 
hilly  and  deeply  furrowed  region.  Hasty  and  irregular  constn 
tions  were  forbidden  ;  large  squares  opened,  in  place  of  filthy  ai 
densely  inhabited  quarters,  and  the  he  g  it  of  private  houses  lii 
ited,  it  seems,  to  the  double  of  the  width  of  the  street.  Porticc 
were  to  be  built  in  front  of  each  dwelling  to  give  the  pjisser- 
protection  from  rain  and  from  heat ;  lastly,  wooden  ceilin 
were  excluded,  at  least,  from  the  lower  stories,  and  isolation 
houses  on  every  side  made  compulsory. 

A  new  building  act  fixing  the  height  of  tenement  houses  at 
feet  (17.93  metres)  was  issued  by  Trajmi.  This  incessant  renei 
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of  reflation  after  regnlHtion  shows  bow  little  respect  specalators 
paid  to  ihem  ;  aud,  besides,  the  imperial  ordinances  concerned, 
as  I  said,  only  the  front  of  houses,  not  tlieir  interior  parts  open- 
ing on  courtyards  or  alleya.  No  doubt,  thcBe  back  sections 
attained  a  greater  heiglit.  Mmrtial  speaka  of  a  poor  man,  a 
neighbor,  who  had  to  mount  two  hundn-d  steps  {diicen/as 
scalas,  viz.,  grndus)  to  reach  his  garret.  Giving  to  each  siep 
0.  Ifim..  that  garret  must  hare  been  perched  30  meters,  or  100 
feet,  above  the  level  of  the  street ;  but  Martial  uses  perhaps  a 
hyperbolic  expression.  The  same  poet  u>*es  the  expression,  "fici(lis 
habito  tribwf,scd  altia,"  "I  live  in  the  third  floor,  bitt  high 
above  ground,"  which  seems  to  indicate  ihiit  ceilings  must  have 
hnng  very  low  in  ordinary  lodging  honses  (rooms  have  been 
fonnd  at  Pompeii  only  1.95  lueires  high)  ;  Juveuiil  meiiiions  the 
case  of  a  fire  which  hud  already  attained  the  third  floor  of  a 
building,  without  being  noticed  by  the  poor  tenants  living  in  the 
topmost  stories  under  the  roof.  Tertnllian  compiirca  the  num- 
berless stories  of  a  tenement  house  to  the  "zones  "  of  heaven  im- 
agined by  the  Onostica.  An  inscription  discovered  on  October  8, 
1819,  opposite  the  chnrch  of  S.  Eligiodei  Ferrari  (near  the  Piazza 
dclla  Consolazione)  describes  a  tenement  house  belonging  to  a 
Sertorins,  as  composed  of  ten  shops  and  six  floors  above.  We 
must  remember,  furthermore,  that  the  maximum  height  was 
allowed  by  law  independently  from  the  breadth  of  the  street,  so 
that  in  this  respect  Rome  must  be  placed  far  behind  the  Urge 
modern  cities.  While  in  Berlin  the  medium  width  of  all  the  streets 
is  22  metres,  that  of  the  principal  living  streets  in  Rome  reached 
only  from  6  to  G  metres,  inferior  to  the  Parisian  minimum  of  7.80 
metres,  yet  while  in  such  cases  the  Parisians  can  only  raise  their 
strncttires  11.90  metres  above  the  level  of  the  street,  the  Romans 
were  permitted  to  reach  three  times  that  height. 

We  must  not  wonder  too  much  at  such  a  condition  of  things. 
There  are  actually  in  Rome,  in  Rome  the  rejuvenated  capital  of  tho 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  two  important  thoroughfares,  one  meitsdring 
eight  feet  between  the  palazzo  Mutt  and  the  j)alazzo  delta  fabbrica 
de  S.  Pielro,  so  that  hardly  a  ray  of  light  can  force  its  way  be- 
tween the  eaves  of  their  roofs,  the  other  ten  feet  between  the 
church  of  la  Maddalena  and  the  opposite  tenement  houses. 
Pliay  says  that  no  city  iu  the  world  surpasses  Rome  if  the  height 
of  houses  was  also  taken  into  consideration.     Juvenal  calls  the 


boTiBetopB  **eabHme,"  and  eaya  that  \ 
the  vertigo.  In  justice  to  Rome,  weni 
three  and  foDr  stories  high  are  menti 
ot08,  four  to  five  in  Naples  by  Philo 
Appianna.  eight  in  Motya  by  Died 
were  higher  than  those  of  Kome. 
ring  to  an  older  building  aet  of  Leo, 
inaxlmnm  of  lieight  of  houses  in  co 
a  fire,  extended  the  privilege  to  all  ne 
would  be  eeparated  one  from  the  ott 
iuterval  of  100  feet.  The  law  admitt 
that  no  one  eonld  take  away  from  hii 
sea.     So  far  as  regards  the  tenement 

Palaecs  and  prtvnte  manaions  may 
rale,  they  were  but  one  story  high  ab 
mperial  palace  makes  an  exception  ti 
by  CalignUi  at  the  north  corner  of  thi 
the  Foram,  rose  one  hundred  and  flft 
iVbi'n!  via,  which  street  was  only 
palace  of  Septiinius  Severas,  at  the  op] 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above 
phab's. 

Tnblic  edifices  were  bnilt  on  an  eq 
mention  bnt  one,  the  Temple  of  the  Si 
his  conquest  of  Palmyra,  in  tliat  part 
now  occupied  by  the  Villa  Coloana. 
metres  in  diameter,  17.C6  metres  in 
capital,  which  alone  meaeared  2.47 
mettsiircd  4.83,  and  was  composed  of 
long  :  total  heiglit  of  order,  20  met 
Bteps,  pediment,  and  acroteria,  35  me 
the  height  of  the  cliff  on  the  edge 
7'Jte  C^Jii  SntuDnni,  who  li?ed  at  the 
mansion  discovered  in  18bi  (under  th 
della  Pilotta),  must  have  seen  the  chi 
in  the  morning  sun  two  hundred  feet 

The  reader  may  ask  at  this  point  ' 
I  have  only  brought  forward  the  evii 
that  of  personal  experience,  and  of  ( 
Home  in  the  coarBO  of  the  last  quarts 
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that  no  iWb/»  have  been  found  which  con  Id  be  excavated  syg- 

jtematically  ;  and  even  if  they  had  been  foond  we  conld  only  have 

etndied  their  ground  plan,  not  their  elevation.     The  instifa  Ser- 

[tariana,  opposite  the  church  of  S.  Eiigio  dei  Ferrari,  has  never 

pen  excavated,   the  only  portion  discovered  being  two  ehop 

^Ooora  op<>ning  on  the  pnblic  street.     The  tiifula  Bolaninna,  dis- 

I  covered  March,  1743,  in  the  foundations  of  the  monastery  of  S. 

[Paeqaalc  Baylon  Eraatevere,  waa  also  left  unexplored,  the  only 

'  part  described  being  the  well  which  occnpied  the  centre  of  fhe 

court.     A  third  instila  named  VitaJiamt  was  found  in  the  spring 

of  last  year  near  the  apse  of  St.  Pietro,  in  Viricoli,  under  cir- 

cnmstances  that  made  a  search  impossible  without  damage  to  the 

houses  above.     The  only  fact  that  I  can  point  out  to  specialists 

interested  in  this  qaoation  is  this  :  In  describing  the  attack  made 

|by  the  partisans  of  Vitellius  on  those  of  Vespasian,  who  had  en- 

rcncht'd  themselves  in  the  Capitolium,  Tacitus  distinctly 
affirms  that  the  roofs  of  houses  which  surrounded  the  sacred  hiil 
were  level  with  the  platform  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus.  The  platform  of  the  temple,  still  visible  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Caffarelli  palace,  now  occnpied  by  the  German 
embassy,  rises  31  metres  above  the  level  of  the  ancient  street 
which  skirts  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  on  the  north  side  ;  therefore, 
the  houses  built  against  the  cliffs  were  at  least  31  metres  high. 
The  account  of  Tacitus  is  confirmed  by  existing  rains.  Near  the 
apse  of  the  church  of  In  hmfa  Rita,  via  GinUo  Romano,  there  are 
remains  of  an  insula,  of  which  only  four  stories  are  left  stand- 
ing, one-hiilf  perhaps  of  the  original  number.  That  insula  when 
perfect  must  hate  reached  the  level  of  the  arx  now  represented 

■by  the  church  of  the  Aracoeli. 
i  Such  are  the  facts  connected  with  the  momentous  question  of 
height  of  buildings  in  ancient  cities.  The  Romans  wont  un- 
doubtedly boyond  the  line  ;  but  they  had  at  least  two  excuses  in 
their  favor.  The  first  is  alluded  to  by  Tacitus  in  describing  the 
reconstruction  of  the  city  after  the  fire  of  Nero,  with  large 
avenues,  and  large  streets  crossing  each  other  at  a  right 
angle,  lined  with  bouses  of  moderate  height ;  when  he  says 
that  in  cities  of  southern  latitudes  (and  subject  to  malaria) 
shade  is  more  agreeable  and  desirable  than  tlie  fiery  rays 
of  the  sun ;  and  that  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  in  mala- 
Lnons  regions  ia  favored  by  agglomeration  more  than  by  dissemi- 
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nation  over  a  large  area.*  The  second  excuse  lies  in  1 
want  of  proper  means  of  locomotion  from  one  part  of  the  city 
the  other.  It  makes  very  little  difference  to  a  Londoner  to  1 
miles  away  from  his  clnb.from  his  office,  from  his  shop,  becai 
he  can  reach  his  destination  qnickly,  comfortably,  and  at  a  ch< 
price  at  all  hoars  of  day  and  night.  The  old  Somans,  on  1 
contrary,  had  no  means  of  contending  with  distances ;  theref* 
they  increased  the  height  of  their  insuUB  in  the  central  quart 
instead  of  bnilding  new  ones  in  the  outlying  districts. 

Far  he  from  me  the  idea  of  entering  into  discussion  abc 
the  mon;^trou8  creations  of  the^n  de  si^le  domestic  architecti 
in  some  American  cities.  Our  ideas  respecting  the  right  of  lai 
owners  to  do  whnt  they  please  with  their  property,  are  very  d 
ferent  in  old  Europe  from  what  they  are  in  the  United  Siati 
We  believe  that  state,  counties,  cities  have  the  right  of  protecti 
themselves  against  individuals  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  righ 
of  possession,  offend  the  principles  of  pnblic  welfare,  sanitatio 
comfort,  sesthctics.  I  remember  discussing  once  with  a  disti 
guished  congressman  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  fore* 
and  timber  and  woodlands.  I  gave  him  a  summary  of  our  pi 
tective  laws,  and  described  the  appalling  losses  which  Italv  hi 
suffered  by  disregarding  them  in  the  course  of  the  last  fiftv  ve.ii 
niountuins  stripped  of  their  coat  of  humus,  and  reduced  to 
bare  mass  of  rocks  ;  springs  dried  up,  and  large  tracts  of  lai 
made  desolate  and  barren  ;  inundations  made  more  frequent  ai 
sudden  ;  the  price  of  timber  and  charcoal  doubled,  and  so  fort 
While  admitting  these  facts,  and  the  necessity  of  protection  ■ 
forests  in  the  name  of  public  interest,  my  friend  expressed  tl 
conviclion  that  no  American  citizen  would  ever  tolerate  gover 
ment  or  state  interference  with  his  rights  of  property,  and  th 
none  could  prevent  the  owner  of  a  forest  from  destroying  it  if  I 
chose  to  do  it.  Yet  I  cannot  see  the  reason  why  yon  could  w 
prevent  your  neighbor  from  taking  away  from  your  house  or  fro 
the  street  in  which  you  live  the  essential  rights  of  light  and  ai 
and  why  citizens  in  general  should  not  object  to  see  their  citii 
disfigured  by  beehives  300  feet  high. 

The  experience  through  which  Rome  has  passed  since  hi 
transformation  into  the  capital  of  united  Italy,  tells  a  decided 

*  Id  the  city  of  tbe  Popes  tbe  healthieat  district  was  the  orereiowded  and  t 
orerboUt  Qbetto,  in  wblcta  six  ihoosaod  Jews  were  massed  in  hoosec  ol  «xc«ptuw 
hettbi. 
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interesting  tale.  The  fever  of  6peculation  in  building  lands 
which  broke  out  about  1878.  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Piano 
regoMore,  could  not  possibly  be  got  under  control,  because  while 
the  Piano  provided  for  the  regulation  of  xpace,  it  contained  no 
rules  about  A«^A/.  The  consequenced  were:  First,  that  apace, 
the  only  commodity  which  the  good  Lord  had  given  ua  onlimited, 
owing  to  the  location  of  the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  great  Cam- 
pagna,  became  ridiculously  valuable.  In  1885  the  Bocconi  Broth- 
ers paid  for  the  site  of  their  modest  stores  on  theCorso  1,150,000 
francs  I  Secondly,  that,  in  order  to  secure  an  interest  on  the 
purchase  money,  the  speculators  piled  story  upon  story,  sur- 
passing sometimes  the  height  of  100  and  120  feet.  The  munici- 
pality stopped  the  evil  in  1888,  when  part  of  the  city  had  already 
been  disfigured  by  these  uncanny  barracks;  yet  better  late  than 
never.  The  act  of  1888  which  fixes  the  maximum  of  height  of 
bouses  at  one  and  a  half  the  width  of  the  street,  brought  to  a 
sudden  standstill  the  building  speculation.  The  interests  of  the 
few  were  damaged,  but  the  health,  the  general  aspect,  the  com- 
ilort  of  the  city  permanently  secured. 

EOOOLFO  Lanciaxi. 


DREAMS  AND  THEIR  MYSTERIES. 

BT  ELIZABBTH  BIBLAKD. 


Life-long  familiarity  with  the  aBtonishing  phsnoment 
of  Bleep,  with  the  trooping  phantoms  inhabiting  the  drak 
realms  of  glumber,  has  so  dulled  wonder  at  the  mystery  of  OQi 
double  existence  of  the  dark,  that  night  after  night,  with  calm 
incuriousness  we  open  the  doorinto  that  ghostly  under- world,  and 
hold  insane  revels  with  fantastic  spectres,  weep  burning  tears  foi 
empty  griefs,  babble  with  foolish  laughter  at  witless  jests,  stain  oui 
souls  with  useless  crime,  or  fly  with  freezing  blood  from  thegrasf 
of  an  unnamed  dread  ;  and,  with  the  morning,  sannter  sereneh 
back  from  these  wild  adventures  into  the  warm  precincts  of  th( 
cheerful  day,  unmoved,  unstartled,  and  forgetting. 

Prove  that  you  have  the  hypnotic  power  to  make  a  mai 
feel  pain  or  pleasure  without  material  cause,  that  you  cai 
force  him  to  believe  himself  a  soldier,  say,  or  a  woman,  oi 
that  he  is  three  feet  high,  or  two  persons  at  once,  and  he  wil 
gape  upon  this  occult  mastery  with  awe  and  wild  surprise — he 
who  every  twenty-four  hours  of  his  life,  with  no  more  magic  po 
tion  than  healthy  fatigue,  with  no  greater  wonder-working  weapoi 
than  a  pillow,  may  create  for  himself  phantasmical  delnsions  be 
side  which  all  mesmeric  suggestions  are  but  the  flattest  of  dul 
commonplace. 

The  naive  egotism  of  superstition,  which  saw  in  the  majestii 
movements  of  the  solar  system  only  prognostications  concern 
ing  its  own  bean  crop,  could  discern  nothing  more  in  thii 
dream-world  than  the  efforts  of  the  supernatural  powers  t< 
communicate  (in  their  usual  shuffling,  incompetent  fashion' 
the  events  of  the  future  to  man — that  sole  centre  and  con 
cern  of  the  universe.    The  modern  revolt  from  this  childish 
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leas  has  bwuuj;  the  peudulum  of  interest  so  far  up  the  other 
carve  of  the  arc,  that  there  prevails  a  foolish  fear  of  attaching 
any  meaning  or  importance  whatever  to  the  strange  experiences 
of  sleep,  and  an  unscientific  avoidance  of  the  whole  topic  which 
is  no  loss  Buperstitioos  and  puerile.  The  consequence  of  which 
foolish  revulsion  has  been  that  one  of  the  most  curious  functions 
of  the  brain  is  still,  in  a  period  of  universal  investigation,  left  un- 
examined and  unexplained.  Some  dabbling  there  has  been  in 
the  matter,  but  so  far  no  tenable  explanation  has  been  offered  of 
those  strange  illusions  of  sleep  with  which  all  mankind  is  familiar. 
The  results  up  to  this  time  of  this  dabbling  are  for  the  most  part 
of  little  more  value  than  the  contents  of  the  greasy,  well-thumbed 
dream-books  that  formed  the  only  and  dearly  beloved  library  of 
eighteenth  century  milkmaids  and  apprentices.  The  greater 
portion  of  such  labor  as  has  been  bestowed  on  the  subject 
has  been  mainly  directed  toward  efforts  to  prove  the  extreme 
rapidity  with  which  the  dream  passes  through  the  mind  and  that 
it  is  some  trivial  outward  cause,  at  the  moment  of  rousing  from 
slumber,  such  as  a  noise,  a  light,  or  the  like,  which  wakes  the 
^Araiu  to  this  miraculous  celerity  of  imaginative  creation.  The 
^Heneral  conviction  that  dreams  occur  only  at  the  instant  of  awuk- 
^fciing  shows  how  Uttle  real  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
^naatter,  since  the  most  casual  observation  of  "the  dog  that 
hunts  in  dreams"  would  show  that  he  may  be  chasiug  the 
wild  deer  and  following  the  roe  in  the  grey  Kingdom  of 
Seeming  without  breaking  his  slumbers,  lie  will  start,  and 
twitch  and  give  tonguo  after  the  phantom  quarry  he  dreams  him- 
self pursuing,  and  yet  continue  his  sleep  without  an  interval. 
But  given  the  truth  of  any  one  of  these  astjertions,  still  the  heart 
of  the  mystery  has  not  yet  been  plucked  out,  since  it  is  not  ex- 
plained why  a  noise  or  gleam  of  light — such  as  the  senses  are 
quite  familiar  with  in  waking  consciousness — should,  at  the 
moment  of  rousing,  cause  the  brain  to  create  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  a  series  of  phantasmagoria  in  order  to  expUin  to  itself 

■the  familiar  phenomena  of  light  or  soniid. 
k  Dr.  Friedrich  Scholz,  Director  of  the  insane  asylum  at  Bremen, 
in  his  recent  volume  upon  "Sleep  and  Dreams,"  gives  an  example 
of  this  rapid  effort  of  the  brain  to  deal  with  the  seusatious  felt 
by  the  sleeping  body:  "I  dreamed  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  saw 
scenes  of  blood  and  murder,  appeared  before  the  Berolutiouary 
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TribanBl.  M«  Bob«api«n«,  lUnt,  Foaqaier-Tinrille^all  t 
sooBgea  of  thai  time  of  horror*,  arsaed  with  them,  vas  fit 
aft«r  a  nomber  of  occurreooM  condemned  to  death,  was 
to  the  plaoa  of  execution  on  a  csart  throngh  enonnoas 
people,  aaoended  the  acaffold,  was  bound  by  the  execution 
the  board.  The  kotfe  fell,  and  I  felt  mj  bead  severvd  from 
bodj.  Tberenpon  I  awoke  and  found  that  a  looaened  rod  of 
bod  bad  fallen  on  my  neck  like  the  knife  of  the  fnullo 
and  thu  had  happened^  ny  mother  attured  me,  at  the  rery 
merit  wlieu  I  awoke." 

That  th«  mind  uhonid,  merely  becaoae  of  the  body's  deef 
able  to  create  a  whole  scene  of  a  terrible  drama  with  a  rap 
iraposeible  when  all  the  functions  Are  awake  and  active, 
credible.  The  only  function  of  the  brain  capable  of  this  li 
ning-Iike  swiftness  of  vision  is  memory.  To  create  requires  a 
tain  effort  and  consumes  a  certain  period  of  time,  bat  a  i 
onoe  beheld,  au  adrentnre  once  experienced  and  riridly 
pressed  upon  the  memory,  can  be  recalled  in  its  minutest  d 
in  a  lapse  of  time  not  reckonable  by  tiny  of  our  methods. 

That  the  sensitive  plate  of  the  brain  never  loses  any 
picture  once  received  has  beeu  proved  over  and  over  i 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  The  picture,  the  sensation, 
be  overlaid  and  hidden  for  long  periods  beneath  the  hea| 
useless  lumbor  that  the  days  and  years  accumulate  in  the  mi 
storehouBP.  but  ne«'d,  or  accident,  or  a  similarity  of  circnmstai 
wilt  restore  the  forgotten  possession,  oftentimes  with  star 
effect.  There  is  a  wolUauthenticatod  instance  of  a  girl 
during  an  attack  of  febrile  delirium.  6|>oke  in  a  lan^age  thi 
one  about  her  could  understand,  and  which  was  finally  discot 
to  be  Welsh.  The  patient,  both  before  and  after  her  ill] 
knew  but  a  single  word  of  the  language.  Ko  one  could  ex{ 
the  matter  nntil  finally  it  was  found  that  she  had  been  bori 
Wales,  and  as  a  child  had  learned  the  laugoage,  but  bad 
wards  entirely  forgotten  it. 

It  is  commonly  known,  too.  how  in  the  straggle  of  the  I 
against  death  by  water  the  memory,  stirred  to  furious  effort 
reproduces  all  her  stores  at  once,  possibly  in  n  frantic  eDdcaT< 
find  some  exi>crience  which  may  be  of  use  "a  this  crisia. 

It  is  broadly  asserted  by  many  that  .ue  memory  retjuns 
and  every  experieaoe  which  life  has  presented  for  it*  oootei 
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tiou,  but  this  is  hardly  true.  It  makes  to  a  certain  extent  a 
choice,  and  chooBee  oftentimes  with  apparent  caprice.  To  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  this,  let  one  endeavor  to  recall  the  first  impres- 
eion  retaiuod  by  his  childish  mind  and  it  usaally  proves  to  be 
something  extremely  trivial.  A  lady,  interrogated  as  to  thip,  de- 
clared her  first  clear  memory  was  a  sense  of  the  comfort  to  her 
tired  little  two-year-old  body  of  the  clean  linen  sheets  of  the  bod 
at  the  <iud  of  a  most  perilous  and  adventurous  journey,  of  whoso 
startling  incidents  her  memory  had  preserved  nothing.  Again 
this  capricious  faculty  will  seize  upon  some  few  high  lights  in  a 
vivid  picture  and  reject  all  the  unimportant  details.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  is  the  profoand  stirrings  of  the  emotions  which  wakes 
the  memory  to  activity.  A  woman  never  forgets  her  first  lover. 
A  man  to  the  end  of  his  life  can  recall  hia  first  triumph,  or 
his  most  imminent  danger,  and  a  tritle  will  often,  after  tlio  lapse 
of  half  a  century,  fill  the  eye  with  tears,  make  the  cheek  to  burn, 
or  the  heart  to  beat  with  the  power  of  the  long-passed  ©motion, 
preserved  living  and  fresh  by  the  memory. 

That  the  memory  uses  iu  sleep  the  material  it  has  gathered 
during  the  day,  and  during  the  whole  life,  no  dreamer  will  deny; 
but  here  again  it   is  capricious;  some  parts  of   the  day's — the 
life's— experiences  are  used,  others  rejected.     Added  to  these 
natural  and  explainable  possessions  of  the  memory,  are  a  mass  of 
curious,  conflicting,  tangled  thoughts,  which  are  foreign  to  our 
whole  experience  of  existence,  and  which,  wheu  confuted  with 
our  own  memories,  makes  of  our  nights  a  wild  jumble  of  useless 
and  foolish  pictures.     If  it  be  true  that  it  is  by  some  outward  im- 
pression upon  the  senses  tliat  dreams  are  evoked,  that  it  is  the 
.endeavors  of  the  somnolent  mind  to  explain  to  itself  the  meaning 
gf  a  noise,  a  light,  a  blow,  which  creates  that  delusion  we  call 
Ireams,  then  it  is  not  upon  the  stores  of  our  own  memories  alone 
that  the  brain  draws  for  material,  since  the  falling  rod  awoke  in 
le  mind  of  Dr.  Scholz's  dreamer  a  picture  of  the  French  revo- 
Uioti,  which  he  had  never  seen,  and  different  in  detail  and  vivid- 
less  from  any  picture  his  reading  had  furnished. 

Heredity  is  an  overworked  jade,  too  often  driven  in  double 
karnoss  with  a  hobby,  but  the  link  between  generation  and  gen- 
ration  is  80  strong  and  so  close  that  none  may  lightly  tell  all 
le  strands  of  which  it  is  woven,  nor  from  wlienco  were  spun  the 
Iireads  that  tie  us  to  the  past.     It  is  very  certain,  despite  the 
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theories  of  Weisnumn,  that  the  acquired  characteristics  of  tli 
parent  may  be  transmitted  to  the  child.  The  boy  whose  fatht 
walked  the  quarter-deck  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  as  certain  1 
head  for  salt  water  as  a  sea-gull  born  in  a  hen's  nest.  Tt 
victim  of  ill-fortune  and  prisoner  of  despair  who  breaks  tl 
jail  of  life  to  escape  fate's  malice  leaves  a  dark  tendency  in  tl 
blood  of  his  offspring,  which  again  and  again  proves  the  terrib 
power  of  au  inherited  weakness.  Women  who  lose  their  min( 
or  become  clouded  in  thought  at  childbirth — thongh  they  con 
of  a  stock  of  mens  sana — transmit  the  blight  of  insanity  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  both  ;  and  not  only  consumptive  weakne 
and  the  appetite  for  drink  are  acquired  in  a  lifetime  and  the 
handed  on  for  generations,  but  preferences,  talents,  manuer 
personal  likeness — all  may  be  the  wretched  burden  or  happy  gi 
handed  down  to  the  son  by  the  father.  Who  then  may  say  wit) 
out  fear  of  coutradiction  that  the  memories  of  passions  an 
emotions  that  stirred  those  dead  hearts  to  their  centre  may  n( 
be  a  part  of  our  inheritance  ?  The  setting,  the  conuection, 
gone,  but  the  memory  of  the  emotion  remains.  Such  and  sac 
nerves  have  quivered  violently  for  such  or  such  a  cause — the  men 
ory  stores  and  transmits  the  impression,  and  a  similar  incidei 
sets  them  tingling  again,  though  two  generations  lie  between. 
Certainly  animals  possess  very  distinctly  these  iuheriu 
memories.  A  young  horse  never  before  beyond  the  paddock  ai 
stables  will  fall  into  a  very  passion  of  fear  when  a  serpent  cross^ 
his  path,  or  when  driven  upon  a  ferry  to  cross  deep  swift  wate 
He  is  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  nature  of  the  danger,  but 
some  period  one  of  his  kind  has  sweated  and  throbbed  in  hideoi 
peril,  and  the  memory  remains  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred yeai 
He,  no  more  than  ourselves,  can  recall  all  the  surrounding  ci 
cumstances  of  that  peril,  but  the  threatening  aspect  of  a  simil 
danger  brings  memory  forward  with  a  rush  to  use  her  stored  war 
ing.  When  the  migrating  bird  finds  its  way  without  difficult 
untaught  and  unaccompanied,  to  the  South  it  lias  never  seen,  y 
call  its  guiding  principle  instinct — but  what  is  the  definition 
the  word  instinct  ?  No  man  can  give  it.  It  but  removes  tl 
difficulty  one  more  step  backward.  Callthisinstinct  an  inherit 
memory  and  the  matter  becomes  clear  at  once.  Such  memori< 
it  is  plain,  are  more  definite  with  the  animals  than  with  us  ;  b 
80  are  many  of  their  faculties,  hearing,  smell,  and  sight. 
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keryove  has  felt  many  times  id  his  life  s  sense  of  familiant; 
with  incidents  that  have  had  no  place  in  his  own  experience,  and 
baa  fouud  it  impossible  to  offer  any  explanation  for  the  feeling. 
^Comin^:  suddenly  around  a  turn  of  a  hill  opon  a  fair  and  unknown 

ndscape.  his  heart  may  bound  irith  a  ke«n  sense  of  recognition 
of  its  anfamiliar  outlines.     In  the  midst  of  a  tingling  scene  of 
motion,  a  senaation  of  the  whole  incident  being  a  mere  dull 

petition  will  rob  it  of  its  joy  or  pain.  A  sentence  begun  by  a 
friend  is  recognized  as  trite  and  old  before  it  is  half  done,  tlioogh 
it  refers  to  matters  new  to  the  hearer.  A  sound,  a  perfume,  a 
sensation,  will  awaken  feelins^s  having  no  connection  with  tbd 
occasion. 

A  visitor  for  the  first  time  to  a  tropical  country  was  charmed 
with  the  excessive  novelty  of  everything  about  him  ;  but  sud- 
denly one  evening,  being  carried  home  in  his  chair  by  the  coolie 
bearers,  a  flood  of  recogniiiou  poured  over  him  like  the  wares  of 
the  sea,  and  for  a  few  minutes  the  illusion  was  so  strong  as  to 
ve  him  breathless  with  astonishment.     He  had   the  sense  of 

aying  often  done  this  before.  The  warm  night,  the  padding  of 
the  bare  feet  in  the  dusk,  the  hot  smell  of  leaves,  were  all  an  old 
trite  experience.  For  days  he  struggled  with  that  tormenting 
sense,  with  which  we  are  all  fnniiliiir,  of  being  unable  to  recall  a 
something,  a  name,  that  is  perfectly  well  known — is  "on  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,"  as  one  says — but  all  in  vain  ;  and  in  time  the 
recognition  grow  fainter  and  more  elusive  with  each  effort  to 
grasp  it,  until  it  slipped  forever  away  into  darkness.  If  such 
experiences  as  these  are  not  inherited  memories,  what  are  they  ? 
With  sleep,  the  will  becomes  dormant.  Waking,  it  guards 
and  governs  ;  chooses  what  we  shall  do  and  be  and  think  ;  stands 
sentinel  over  the  mind  and  rejects  all  comers  with  which  it  is  not 
familiar.  Unless  the  thought  comes  from  within  the  known 
borders  of  the  body's  own  life,  the  will  will  have  none  of  it.  But 
overtaken  by  fatigue  and  sinking  into  slumber  with  the  night, 
liis  domain  is  left  fenceless  and  unpatroiled,  for  with  the  will 
goes  his  troop  of  watchmen,  judgment,  logic,  deliberation,  ethics  ; 
and  memory,  ungoverned,  and  uncontrolled,  holds  a  feast  of  mis- 
rule. The  barrier  between  past  and  present  melta  away  ;  all  his 
ancestors  are  nierj^ed  into  the  individual ;  the  events  of  the  day 
are  inextricably  tangled  with  thoscoftwocenturies since,  and  thij 

otlcy  play  of  time  is  called  a  dream. 
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A  roan  going  back  bat  to  Iiis  great  grandparents  has  alreac 
fourteen  diriect  progenitors  and  is  heir  of  snch  strange  or  strikii 
episodes  of  their  fourteen  lives  as  were  sufiSciently  deeply  in 
pressed  upon  their  memories  to  be  transmittable.  This  alone 
enough,  one  would  think,  to  provide  all  the  nights  with  materi) 
for  the  queer  kaleidoscopic  jumbling  of  leavings,  with  which  th 
nimble  mind  diverts  itself  while  its  sluggish  comrade  snorei 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  its  old  picture  book  alone  in  the  dark 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  limit  to  these  is 
heritances. 

One  dreamer  relates  that  the  most  vivid  sensation  her  nigh 
memory  holds  is  of  finding  herself  standing  alone,  high  up  in 
vast  arena.  It  is  open  to  the  sky  and  the  night  is  falling  swifti 
and  warm.  Everyone  has  gone  but  herself,  but  there  is  a  tremn 
lous  sensation  in  her  mind,  as  of  very  recent  excitement,  noise 
and  tumult.  She  is  waiting  for  someone  who  is  coming  throngl 
the  arched  door  on  the  left,  and  she  rises  to  go.  She  feels  th 
rough  coohiess  of  the  stone  beneath  her  hand  as  she  helps  her 
self  to  rise,  and  upon  lier  throat  and  bosom  she  has  a  sensatioi 
of  the  light  wool  of  her  garment.  It  has  the  vivid  familiarity  o 
a  personal  and  perfectly  natural  experience — so  strong  that 
waking,  she  retains  as  keen  a  sense  of  it  iis  if  it  was  a  happeniii 
of  yesterday.  This  dreamer,  whose  night  visions  are  many  am 
of  great  vividness,  remembers  many  more  dreams  of  this  type- 
momentary  flashes  of  sensation  of  the  trivial  things  about  hei 
such  as  all  persons  have  felt  in  their  waking  lives,  only  that  th 
things  about  her  in  her  dreams  are  totally  unfamiliar  to  he 
waking  brain.  In  one  of  these  she  is  emerging  from  the  bac 
door  of  a  small  white  house — intensely  white  in  the  glare  of 
fierce  sun.  The  house  seems  square  and  flat-topped,  built  c 
stone  and  with  no  windows  visible  here  in  the  rear.  It  opens  o 
a  narrow  street  of  similar  residences.  A  man  is  with  her,  dresse 
in  a  long  black  robe  and  wearing  a  curious  black  head-dress.  H 
is  reproaching  her  and  remonstrating  violently  concerning  her  in 
difference  in  regard  to  religious  matters.  She  looks  away- 
annoyed  and  bored  by  his  vehemence — and  the  whole  pictnr 
vanishes.  It  was  as  clear,  as  natural  and  familiar  as  her  owi 
waking  life,  while  it  lasted.  .  .  .  The  narrow  street  of  whit 
houses  seemed  the  only  possible  form  for  a  street — she  had  m 
consciousness  of  anything  different  or  more  modern.     The  man' 
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ar,  stem  face,  with  the  heavy  beard  and  the  high  head-drow 

iked  in  no  way  strange  or  unfamiliar.     With  that  double  con- 

BcioHsnesa  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  when  awake,  ehe 

watched  the  movement  of  his  lips  and  the  wagging  of  his  beard 

I     aa  he  talked,  full  of  a  sense  of  distaste,  and  thought,  while  liaten- 

^B&g  to  hia  flow  of  clear  words,  "  How  tiresome  these  religious  men 

■re!" 

^P     Another  dreamer — again  a  woman — was  aware  of  standing  in 

the  dark,  sword  in  hand  (she  seemed  to  be  a  man  and  the  seem- 

was  not  strange  to  her),  listening  with  furious  pulses  to  a 

infusion  of  clashing  blades  and  stamping  of  feet.     Under  the 

Be  of  passionate  excitement  the  deeper  sab-consciousneas 

All  is  lost  !    The  conspiracy  is  a  failure  ! "    She  was 

aware  of  a  cool  bravado  which  recognized  the  useiessnesa  of  at- 

■Beuipting  escape.     The  dice  ha*i  been  thrown — thoy  had  turned 

^Rip  wrung,  that  wus  all.     Yet  so  vigorous  and  so  courageous  waa 

the  heart  of  this  man  that  he  waa  still  buoyantly  unafraid.  There 

tras  a  rush  of  bodies  by  him  ;  the  door  swung  back  against  him, 
rushing  him  to  the  wall,  and  a  fevf  moments  later,  under  guard, 
«  was  passing  through  a  long,  low  corridor  of  stone.    The 
srches  showed  the  groined  arch  above  him,  and,   a  cell  being 
niocked,  for  the  first  time  he  felt  afraid.     Inside  was  a  big  bear 
with  a  collar  about  its  neck,  and  two  villainous  faced  mounte- 
banks sat  surlily  upon  the  floor.     The  man  was  very  much  afraid 
,     at  the  thought  of  such  companions,  for  hia  hands  were  tied  add 
^be  had  no  sword — yet  he  reasoned  jovially  with  his  guards,  not 
^^rishing  to  show  hia  real  terror.     After  some  protests  hia  sword 
was  returned  to  him  and  he  stepped  inside,  again  cheerfully  con- 
fident.    The  door  clanged  to  behind  him  and  the  dream  fade<l. 
All  the  conditions  of  the  dream,  the  change  of  sex,  the  strange 
clothes  and  faces,  the  arched  corridor,  the  men  with  the   bear, 
^^eemed  to   the  senses  of  the  sleeping  woman  perfectly  natural. 
Pfrhey  were  quite  commouplace,  and  of  course.    For  the  most  part 
however,  her  dreams  are  the  fantastic  hodge-podge  common  to 
^■dreamers,  such  as  might  result  from  the  unsorted.  nnclassifieil 
^Biemories  of  a  thousivnd  persons  flung  down  in  a  heap  together 
and  grasped  without  choice.     One  curious  fact  she  has  noted  is 
that  though  she  is  a  wide  and  omnivorous  reader,  she  has  nevei 
had  a  dream  or  impression  in  sleep  which  might  not   have  been 
ut  of  thfl  experience  of  some  one  of  European  or  American  an- 
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oestry.  She  ie  an  ardent  reader  of  traTel  and  adventure,  "bv 
never  has  eho  itniigitied  herself  in  Africa,  nor  have  the  landscape 
of  her  dreams  been  other  than  Eoropeati  or  American. 

Mr.  Howells,  in  '*  True  I  Talk  ot  Dr&ama,"  added  coitSran 
tion  on  this  point  by  saying  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  dii 
cover  a  dreamer  who  had  neen  iu  his  dreams  a  dragon  or  any  sue 
beast  of  impossible  proportions. 

It  suggests  itself — en  passant — that  dragons  and  other  sac 
"  fearful  wild  fowl "  are  not  uncommon  in  the  cataclysmic  visioi 
of  delirium,  but  perhaps  the  potency  of  fever,  of  drugs,  of  alcobo 
or  of  mania  may  open  up  deeps  of  memory,  of  primordial  men 
ory,  that  are  closed  to  the  milder  magic  of  sleep.  The  siibt 
poison  in  the  grape  may  gnaw  through  the  walls  of  Time  and  gii 
the  memory  sight  of  those  terrible  days  when  we  wallowed- 
nameless  shapes — in  the  primaeval  slime.  Who  knows  whett 
Alexander  the  Great,  crowning  himself  with  the  gold  of  Bedlam 
straws,  may  not  be  only  forgetful  of  the  years  that  gape  betwe< 
him  and  his  kingly  Macedonian  ancestor.  Ah,  Horatio  I  do 
your  philosophy  plumb  all  the  mysteries  of  life  and  of  hereditj 

Another  interesting  fact,  in  this  connection,  elicited  by  e: 
tensive  and  persistent  inquiry,  is  that  those  who  come  of 
class  who  have  led  narrow  and  uneventful  lives  for  generatioi 
dream  but  little,  and  that  dully  and  without  much  sensatiot 
while  the  children  of  adventurous  and  travelled  ancestors — nu 
and  women  whose  passions  have  been  profoundly  stirred— ha' 
their  nights  filled  with  the  movement  "of , old  forgotten  far-c 
things  and  battles  long  ago."  Again,  inqniry  has  elicited  tl 
fact  that  matiy  persons,  while  hovering  on  the  borders  of  elet- 
but  still  vaguely  conscious,  are  accustomed  to  see  pictures 
all  manner  of  disconnected  things — many  of  them  scenes  or  fac 
which  have  never  had  part  in  their  waking  life — drifting  slow 
across  the  darkness  of  the  closed  lid  like  the  pictures  of  a  mag 
lantern  across  a  sheet  stretched  to  receive  them,  and  these,  I 
undiscernable  gradations,  lead  the  sleeper  away  into  the  land  < 
dreams,  the  dim  treasure  house  of  memory  and  the  past. 

If  a  dream  is  a  memory,  then  the  stories  of  their  momenta) 
duration  are  easily  credible.  The  falling  rod  upon  the  sleepei 
neck  might  recall,  as  by  a  lightning  flash,  some  scene  in  the  Ba 
Terror  in  which  his  ancestor  participated— an  ancestor  so  near 
allied,  perhaps,  to  the  victim  suffering  under  the  knife  as 
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know  all  the  agonies  vicariously,  and  leave  the  tragedy  bitten 
into  bis  memory  and  his  blood  forever. 
^_  When  the  words  heredity  or  instinct  are  contemplated  in  their 
^Broad  sense  they  mean  no  more  than  inherited  memory.  The 
^Hzperieuces  of  many  generations  teach  the  animal  its  proper  food 
^Bnd  methods  of  defence.  The  fittest  survive  because  they  have 
^Htaherited  most  clearly  the  memories  of  the  best  means  of  secnr- 
P  ing  nourishment  and  escaping  enemies.  The  marvellous  facility 
frradually  acquired  by  artisans  who  for  generations  practice  a 
I  similar  craft  is  bat  the  direct  transmission  of  the  brain's 
treasures. 

In  sleep  the  brain  is  peculiarly  active  in  certain  directions, 
not  being  distracted  by  the  multitude  of  impressions  constantly 
convoyed  to  it  by  the  five  senses,  and  experiments  with  hypnotic 
sleepers  prove  that  some  of  its  functions  become  in  sleep 
abnormally  acute  and  vigorous.  Why  not  the  function  of 
memory  ?  The  possessions  which  daring  the  waking  hours  were 
useless,  and  therefore  rejected  by  the  will,  surge  up  again,  vivid 
and  potent,  and  troop  before  the  perception  unsammoned,  motley 
and  fantastic;  serving  no  purpose  more  apparent  than  do  the  idle, 
disconnected  recollections  of  one's  waking  moments  of  dreaminess 
— and  yet  it  may  hap,  withal,  that  the  tireless  brain,  forever  tam- 
ing over  and  over  its  heirlooms  in  the  night,  is  seeking  here  an 
inspiration  or  there  a  memory  to  be  used  in  that  fierce  and  com- 
plex struggle  called  Life. 

Elizabeth  Bisland. 


ENVIRONMENT  AND  MAN  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

BY  N.   8.   SHALER. 


Cebtaik  words  and  phrases  which  were  iuvented  by  natun! 
isfcs  to  denote  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  organic  specie 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  students  of  society,  and  used  to  d« 
note  actions  which  they  presume  to  be  essentially  like  tho%  t 
which  the  words  were  first  applied.  In  this  way  such  terms  i 
natural  selection,  environment,  atavism,  etc.,  have  become  cai 
rent  in  fields  where  their  significance  is  doubtful.  In  this  as  i 
other  cases  there  is  always  danger  that  the  imported  word  beconM 
what  Beutham  well  called  "  a  question-begging  epithet,"  for  th 
reason  that  it  has  a  connotation  which,  though  true  in  its  ori| 
inal  use,  is  false  in  its  secondary  application.  Thus  it  is  with  e> 
vironment.  As  used  by  botanists  and  zoologists,  it  had  a  niuc 
more  limited  and  definite  meaning  than  it  hits  come  to  pa 
sess  in  the  very  complicated  affairs  of  human  society,  where 
is  used  to  designate  not  only  the  assemblage  of  physical  ir 
fluences  but  those  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  nature  as  wel 
As  the  word  is  of  great  value,  as  it  denotes  a  range  of  actui 
or  supposed  influences  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance, 
may  be  well  to  examine  into  the  limitations  which  we  shoul 
place  upon  it  in  its  transformed  state.  For  this  purpose  I  ha) 
selected  the  district  of  New  England,  which,  more  than  any  oth( 
known  to  me,  affords  a  satisfactory  territory  for  the  discussic 
of  this  question. 

The  advantages  of  New  England  as  a  field  for  an  inquiry  inl 
the  influences  of  environment  are  in  general  as  follows:  tl 
country  has  been  long  inhabited  by  the  people  of  our  race,  loi 
enough  at  least,  for  an  immediate  effect  of  the  surroundings  < 
become  evident;  its  physical  conditions  are  well  known;  tl 
people  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  differentiation  as  to  ei 
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ployments ;  the  opportunities  of  comparing  the  folic  with  the 
uuoustrHl  stuck  bevoud  the  aea  are  more  thau  usually  good.  In 
fact,  if  there  be  anywhere  a  chanue  to  determine  the  value  of 
physical  conditions  in  the  developmont  of  peoples,  we  may  expect 
to  find  it  here. 

lu  considering  the  matter,  we  should  in  the  fii-st  place  not«  that 
New  England  is  much  more  like  Old  England  thau  is  any  other 
part  of  America;  this  likeness  is  sliowu  in  many  ways.  To  begin 
with,  thu  surface  of  the  country,  unlike  that  of  the  continent 
in  general,  is  extremely  diversified;  it  has  indeed  the  localized 
rharaoter  of  surface  soil  and  in  a  measure  of  climate  which  we 
find  in  Great  Urilain.  When  as  a  young-  man  I  came  from  the 
tableland  of  Kentucky  to  study  in  New  England,  I  remarked  to 
the  elder  Agatssiz  that  impression  of  relatively  great  variety  which 
this  seaboard  country  made  upon  me.  He  said  that  the  areit 
seemed  to  him  essentially  like  that  of  the  old  world  in  that  it  had 
an  exceedingly  diversified  character. 

Botweon  the  mountains  of  New  ilampahire  and  Vermont  and 
the  lowlands  of  Southeastern  Massachusetts  there  are  as  groat 
differences  in  conditions  as  are  found  in  Great  Britain,  in  pass- 
ing from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  the  plains  of  Norfolk.  In 
thu  area  of  almost  any  county  of  the  six  New  England  States  we 
discover  a  range  of  soil-conditions  extending  from  the  arid  pas- 
tures of  the  thinly  covered  rocky  uplands  to  the  swamps  of  the 
viilleys,  or  it  nuiy  be  the  marine  marshes  of  the  seashore.  Every- 
where there  is  hickiug  the  consolidated  character  of  the  inner 
part,  the  centre,  of  this  continent.  Thus  in  New  England  the 
colonists  found  a  fair  semblance  of  much  with  which  they  were 
familiar  in  their  native  land,  so  that  we  cannot  expect  to  discern 
among  the  influences  of  environment  any  effects  which  would 
b«  immediately  due  to  the  change  in  the  matter  of  soil,  climate 
or  shape  of  the  country.  There  are,  it  is  true,  noteworthy  varia- 
tions in  all  these  features,  the  range  of  lemporature  is  greater, 
the  seasons  vary  somewliat  in  their  order  and  accent,  the  rainfall 
is  otherwise  distributed  thau  in  Great  Brittun,  but  there  is  no 
such  varttition  as  could  fairly  be  expected  to  stamp  itself  upon 
the  people. 

Turning  now  to  the  conditions  which  from  their  nature  are 
likely  to  have  a  shaping  influence  upon  the  population  of 
New  England,  we  find  at  once  a  number  of  physical  features 
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which  not  directly  but  in  a  secondary  way  hare  had  a  grai 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  population.  Taking  these  i 
their  natural  order,  we  may  begin  with  the  subterranean  ston 
of  mineral  wealth  of  the  district.  In  this  subterranean  field  % 
find  extremely  limited  resources.  From  the  first  settlement  t 
the  present  day  the  result  of  explorations  has  been  to  turn  tb 
minds  of  the  people  away  from  the  occupations  of  the  mine,  f roi 
tliat  generally  delusive  and  usually  disastrous  expectation  tbt 
fortune  was  to  be  won  by  finding  precious  metals.  In  later  da] 
stone  quarries  and  occasional  veins  of  pyrite  and  other  or( 
have  opened  the  way  to  profit,  but  these  are  matters  of  moc 
ern  times.  The  early  people  were  by  the  structure  of  th 
country  turned  away  from  the  underground  realm.  Even  in  thi 
day  of  accurate  and  untiring  search  for  mineral  resources,  thi 
part  of  the  continent  remains  without  discovered  basis  for  e] 
tensive  mining  industries.  When  we  note  the  evils  which  th 
search  for  the  precious  metals  has  brought  upon  other  coloniet 
we  may  regard  the  sterility  of  the  under-earth  as  one  of  th 
good  fortunes  of  New  England,  as  one  of  those  negative  blessing 
which  often  count  for  much  in  the  life  of  peoples. 

The  soil  of  New  England  is,  on  the  whole,  not  unlike  that  c 
Wales  and  Scotland.  It  yields  the  same  crops,  in  rather  scantic 
measure  ;  as  in  those  more  rugged  parts  of  the  mother  couutrj 
not  more  than  one-half  the  area  is  or  can  be  made  in  any  way  fi 
for  tlie  plow.  Like  as  are  the  conditions  of  the  earth  in  the  ol 
land  and  the  new,  there  were  certain  circumstances  of  contac 
which  were  peculiar,  and  which  were  very  effective  in  determiu 
ing  the  history  of  the  people.  The  whole  of  New  England  ha 
been  in  a  remarkable  way  affected  by  the  action  of  the  ice  am 
water  of  the  last  glacial  period.  Although  the  same  calamitou 
period  affected  the  British  Isles  as  well,  the  diversity  of  actipu 
there  was  much  less  than  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic 
In  the  old  world  region  the  effect  of  the  visitation,  so  far  as  th 
soil  is  concerned,  was,  in  the  main,  to  leave  a  tolerably  dee: 
covering  of  what  is  commonly  termed  till  or  boulder  clay  upoi 
the  surface,  which,  though  rather  bouldery,  is  generally  brough 
under  tillage  without  much  difliculty.  In  New  England  the'di 
vision  of  the  surface  was  usually  into  very  stony  fields,  where  i 
required  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  days  of  labor  to  bring  abou 
a  good  tilth,  and  into  sandy  areas,  where  the  soil  was  ready  fo 
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lie  plow  as  800U  as  the  forest  hitd  been  cloared  away,  and  decay 
bad  removed  the  roots  of  tho  trees.  These  two  claaaos  of  soils  are 
j>f  such  importHnce  in  the  ecououiiu  developmout  of  this  iiren 
liat  their  origin  should  ho  understood. 

The  till  or  boulder  clay  element  in  this  and  other  countries  is 
iade  up  of  u  confused  mixture  of  day,  sand,  pebbles,  and  boul- 
Icra,  which  became  commingled  with  the  ice  as  it  moved  for- 
rard  in  its  slow  but  energetic  movement.  This  debris  descended 
ipon  the  surface  of  the  earth  where  the  ice  molted  away,  and  bos 
imained  where  it  came  to  rest.  While  this  till  is  the  prevailing 
irfivce  material  of  New  England,  a  large  part  of  the  area  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  very  different  deposit,  fonned  at  the  samo  time 
mainly  in  front  of  tho  slowly  retreating  ice  fields.  This  com^ 
lonly  takes  on  the  character  of  sandy  plains  which  are  often 
Curiously  pitted.  These  plains  were  formed  by  the  rivers  which 
emerged  from  beneath  the  ice,  carrying  with  them  great  quanti- 
ies  of  comminuted  rock,  clay,  sand,  and  pebbles ;  the  coarser 
part  of  this  debris  was  deposited  near  the  front  of  tho  glacier  in 
pie  form  of  deltas,  the  finer  mud  being  carried  away  to  tlie  seas, 
riieso  deltas  of  the  ancient  glacial  rivers  are  inconsiderable  in 
irea  in  northern  New  England,  but  they  continually  increase  in 
extent  to  the  southward,  until  in  the  region  south  of  Boston  and 
itust  of  Pi-ovidence  they  occupy  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
irfacp.  Besides  these  two  groups  of  accumulatious  which  afford 
materials  for  soil,  there  is  a  third  consisting  of  the  boulders  and 
^other  lesser  fragments  which  were  shoved  forward  by  the  advanc- 
)g  ice  in  the  brief  periods  when  the  prevailing  retreat  was  in- 
'icrrupted  by  slight  advances,  or  which  were  dropped  at  the  front 
when  for  a  time  the  glacial  deposit  remained  with  it4  outer 
face  in  one  place.    These  moraines  are  infrequent  and  have  played 

Iuo  important  part  in  human  affairs.     They  are  of  no  agricultural 
ftcconut. 
The  soils  formed  on  and  of  the  till  deposits  in  New  England 
ftre  in  almost  all  cjwes  of  very  fair  fertility  ;  they  are  moreover 
liugularly  enduring  to  tillage.     There  is,  however,  the  siuguhir 
difliculty  counectod   with   them   that   they  are  strewn  over  and 
filled  with  boulders  to  such  an  extent  that  a  vast  amount  of  labor 
has  to  be  expended  on  them  before  they  can  be  tilled.     This 
^^mdition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  this  part  of  the  world  tho  bed 
^^ocks  are  very  much  joiute<l,  so  that  the  ice  in  dragging  over  tli.-ir 
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surfaces  rent  aa  amazing  number  of  fragments  from  their  place 
and  bore  them  on  in  its  coarse.  When  the  original  settlers  cam 
to  this  ooantry  chey  found  every  part  of  these  naturally  ferti] 
lands  defended  against  the  encroachments  of  man  by  a  singnlari 
perfect  armor.  To  win  an  acre  to  the  uses  of  husbandry  di 
manded  an  expenditure  not  only  of  the  serious  labor  required  i 
clearing  away  the  forest,  but  the  yet  greater  toil  needed  i 
placing  the  boulders  of  movable  size  in  stone  walls  and  in  buri 
ing  many  others  in  deep  pits.  It  is  true  that  iu  the  norther 
parts  of  Oreat  Britain  the  earth  had  borne  in  its  original  state 
similar  though  less  extensive  encnmberment  of  stones,  but  thei 
in  the  slow  advance  of  man  toward  civilization  centuries  ha 
been  devoted  to  this  task  of  clearing  the  land  ;  here  the  burde 
came  at  once  npon  a  folk  who  had  all  the  needs  of  civilized  ma 
with  little  more  command  of  capital  and  of  resources  in  the  wi 
of  labor  than  their  ancestors  of  two  thousand  years  ago.  Tt 
result  was  that  the  European  colonists  had  to  betake  them8elv( 
at  once  to  the  second  class  soils,  the  sandy  plains  which  abooo 
in  the  shorelaud  district  of  this  area — thus  violating  the  gener 
rule  that  the  better  lands  of  a  country  are  the  first  to  be  occapic 
and  tilled. 

The  sand  plains  of  the  New  England  district,  indeed  of  a 
countries  where  they  are  found,  afford  but  sterile  soils.  Th( 
are  in  the  main  made  up  of  arenaceous  material  which  contains  bi 
little  food  for  plants.  Although  with  the  modem  resources  i 
artificial  manures  they  are  coming  again  into  cultivation,  thee: 
perience  of  the  early  settlers  was  to  the  effect  that,  while  the 
fields  had  the  merit  of  being  tolerably  free  from  the  vexatioi 
boulders,  they  had  no  other  advantage.  Gradually,  in  the  mail 
after  a  century  or  so  of  bitter  experience  with  the  unprotitab 
deltas  of  the  glacial  rivers,  the  soil  tillers  began  to  win  with  e 
ceeding  toil  the  better  earth  from  its  envelope  of  boulders.  Son 
work  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the  first  bn 
century  after  the  settlement,  but  so  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the  ii 
perfect  sources  of  information  at  my  command,  little  had  been  a 
complished  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  T) 
mark  of  the  first  adjustment  remains  in  the  si  ties  of  the  original  agi 
cultural  villages  and  farmsteads,  which  in  almost  all  cases  whe 
they  were  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century  are  upon  the  opt 
sandy  fields. 
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The  effect  of  these  soil  oonditiona  in  New  Engluiid  was 
quickly  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  enterprising  colonists  away 
from  any  expectation  of  winning  wealth  from  the  earth  ;  the 
general  understructiire  had  denied  them  mineral  resources,  the 
state  of  the  surface  made  it  evident  that  they  would  not,  like  the 
colonists  further  south,  look  to  agricultural  rosonrces  as  the 
basis  of  commercial  succces.  In  fact,  though  there  was  from 
time  to  time  some  small  outgoings  of  field  products,  New  Eng- 
land never  succeeded  in  doing  much  more  than  supply  its  own 
demands,  in  the  way  of  food  such  as  the  fields  of  the  laud  afford. 

Baffled  in  the  effort  to  found  success  on  the  subterranean  or 
the  soil  resources  of  the  country,  the  New  Englanders  quickly 
turned  their  attention  to  the  fisheries.  In  this  realm  of  the  sous,  the 
same  geological  events  which  had  deprived  the  land  of  its  fertility 
gave  an  excellent  opportunity  for  profit.  The  irregular,  usually 
bouldery,  waste  formed  by  the  glacial  actions  extends  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  shore  ;  it  creates  at  many  points  extensive  shal- 
lows, such  as  Qeurgu'sBiitik,  which  affords  the  best  natural  feed- 
ing grounds  for  the  food  fishes,  which  have  boeu  in  such  large 
measure  the  basis  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.  A 
bouldery  field  above  the  plane  of  tiie  ocean  is  poor  ground  for  the 
nurture  of  anything  that  man  can  turn  to  profit;  from  that  level 
downward  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  fathoms,  a  snrface  of  this 
nature  is  iidtnirably  suited  for  the-  development  of  a  marine  life ; 
it  is  especially  fitted  to  support  and  attract  the  cod  fish,  the  crea- 
ture which  was  ihe  pilot  of  tlie  New  Englanders  to  their  first 
commercial  prosperity.  Fortunately,  these  fishing  grounds,  the 
product  of  glaciatiou,  abound  aloug  the  seashores  of  New  Eng- 
land, are  very  extensive,  and  lie  near  a  great  number  of  harbors, 
which,  though  shallow  for  modern  ships,  afforded  ample  room  (or 
fishing  vessels.  The  forests,  moreover,  abounded  in  excellent 
timber  for  building  ships.  Thus,  though  the  colonists  were  not^ 
to  any  considerable  extent  from  the  seafaring  folk  of  the  old 
country,  they  shortly  were  led,  we  may  say  driven,  by  their  neoos- 
sities,  to  seek  gain  beyond  the  shore. 

The  industry  of  fishing  was  naturally  the  first  step  toward  the 
larger  enterprises  of  the  sea.  This  industry  was  from  the  start 
successful.  The  blessed  cod,  perhaps  the  best  good  fish  of  all  thu 
known  tenants  of  the  ocean,  was  found  in  great  numbers  ;  it  was 
readily  taken  ;  its  flesh  wits  savory  and  so  easily  cured  that  it 
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will  keep  for  years.  There  was  aa  almost  unlimited  market  fo 
the  prodact  of  the  fisheries  in  the  more  soathem  plantations  o 
the  continent,  where  a  soil  more  easily  won  was  yielding  a  grei 
though  temporary  profit  to  the  colonists.  From  the  cod  to  th 
whale  fishery  was  an  easy  transition,  and  the  two  combined  mad 
the  best  possible  foundations  for  the  marine  commerce  whid 
grew  up  among  the  people  after  they  had  been  trained  in  seafu 
ing  in  the  most  natural  way  through  the  art  of  fishing.  In  thi 
largest  part  of  the  sailor's  work  the  development  was  again  in  th 
same  way  as  with  the  fisheries,  but  in  even  greater  measure,  tt 
Tored  by  the  very  many  good  harbors  that  exist  along  the  shore 
and  which  are  due  also  to  glacial  action.  For  the  ships  c 
the  last  century  the  'New  England  coast  afforded  the  greatei 
number  of  good  havens  that  exist  in  any  part  of  th 
American  coast  where  the  other  conditions  permitted  settlement 
These  natural  ports  are  very  accessible,  they  usually  carry  dee 
waters  to  their  shores.  They  are  not  much  encumbered  with  ic« 
the  back  country  abounds  in  construction  woods  such  as  the  shi 
carpenter  demands,  and  also  afforded  a  fair  supply  of  the  food  ston 
required  for  voyages.  Thus  the  environment  led  the  shore  Hn 
folk  of  this  district  straight  forth  to  the  sea  and  stamped  a  larj 
part  of  its  people  with  tlie  admirable  and  enduring  mark  of  tlu 
peculiar  culture.  Although  there  are  no  accurate  data  for  detern 
inatioii,  it  appears  likely  that,  in  the  two  centuries  from  1650  I 
1850,  somewhere  near  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  this  di 
trict  were  distinctly  influenced  by  the  maritime  life  which  hj 
become  the  basis  of  its  prosperity. 

The  same  conditions  of  soil  which  in  a  way  compelled  the  Ne 
Englauders  to  essay  fortune  upon  the  sea  led  them  in  another  (] 
rection  of  endeavor  which  has  proved  in  its  effects  more  lastin 
The  glacial  event,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  covered  the  surfa 
of  the  earth  witli  a  prevailingly  deep  deposit  of  very  porous  m 
terial;  this  of  itself  gives  the  streams  an  uncommon  steadfastne 
of  flow.  Moreover,  the  drift  is  laid  on  in  a  very  irregular  manu 
so  that  it  forms  a  multitude  of  depressions  all  of  which  were  ori 
inally  lakes,  though  the  greater  number  of  them  have  now  been  co 
verted  into  bogs  or  swamps  ;  these  basins  still  further  rettird  tl 
flow  of  the  water  to  the  sea,  delivering  the  rain  fall  in  a  gradual  ai 
tolenibly  constant  manner.  Furthermore,  the  country  is  tolerah 
elevated,  so  that  the  aggregate  of  available  power  that  may  be  w< 
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im  the  streams  is  very  great.     The  value  of  these  sources  of 
jiergy  for  mill  use  was  easily  appreciated:  very  soou  after  the  set- 
lent,  many  of  the  leaser  streams  were  the  seats  of  corn  mills,  to 
ixch  wool  carding  appliances  wore  soon  ad<led.     The  records 
^ow  that  the  authorities  were  early  awake  to  the  value  of  these 
irces  of  wealth  :  thus  among  the  many  regulations  we  may  note 
order  that  the  curions  division  of  the  Charles  River  near  Bos- 
jn  known  as  Mother  Brook,   which  leaves  the  main  stream  in 
ledham  and  by  flowing  into  the  Neponset  River  makes  that  city 
In  island,  has  a  right  to  carry  one  third  of  the  water  of  the 
Jharles.     This  law  which  was  established  in  the  later  part  of  the 
renteeuth  century  attests  the  value  of  the  mill  privileges  at  that 
kriy  day. 
In  its^aluable  water  powers  which  owe  their  advantages  to 
|he  glacial  history  of  the  country,  the  New  Englanders  found  a 
iture  which  was  destined  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  influence 
leir  future,  even  to  the  time  beyond  our  day.     At  first  these 
opportunities  were  sought  for  domestic  needs  alone,  but  as  the 
expansion  of  the  marine  adventures  came  about,  the  little  mills 
[rewto  be  great  factories  and  their  varied  products  found  a  market 
the   world  over.     In  a  way  this  industry,  particularly  that  in 
roolleu  cloths,  helped  the  needy  agriculture.  Tlie  sheep,  a  thrifty 
ier,  could  pick   up  a  sufficient  living  in  fields  where  cattle 
rould  fare  ill.     To  prepare  the  way  for  them  it  wtis  not   neces- 
ry  to  clear  the  land  as  for  tillage,  thetimber  could  be  felledand 
l|)nmed  and  the  animals  turned  into  the  partly  cleared  gronnd 
rhere  they  would  find  subsistence  among  the  boulders.     In  time 
they  would  extirpate  the  brushwood  and  so  give  ii>om  for  grass, 
large  portion  of  the  vnjst  area  of  stony  fields  in  this  part  of  the 
'country  thus  came  to  bo  deforested.     Much  of  these  old  sheep 
ranges  has  been  recoverod  by  the  wooils  since  the  cheaper  wool  of 
Lustralia  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  made  it  unprofitable  to 
"^keep  the  creatures  where  they  have   to  bo  fed  through  the  long 
winter.     The  forests  of  New  England  afford  excellent  varieties 
of  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  tools  aud  furniture;  the  bog 
iron   ores,   accumulations    which  often    form  beneath   swamps, 
aerved  for  a  time  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.      These  ad- 
vantages led  to  a  very  great  diversity  in  the  manufacturing  work 
which  depended  on  the  water  powers  for  the  needed  energy. 
Afl  the  value  of  the  water  powers  woa  enhanced   by  the 
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development  of  the  agricaltaral  interest,  the  people  fonnd  thai 
the  swamps  which  bad,  hj  a  natural  process,  the  growth  of  peat, 
to  a  great  extent  taken  the  place  of  the  glacial  lakes,  were  nc 
longer  worthless  lands  but  had  a  peculiar  value,  in  that  by  slij^hl 
dams  at  their  outlets  they  could  be  converted  into  reservoirs  foi 
storing  water  to  be  used  at  the  mills.  The  result  has  been  tb< 
revival  of  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  effaced  lakes  and  th< 
extension  of  many  others  which  had  not  entirely  lost  theii 
lacustrine  character.  The  resulting  change  in  the  aspect  oi 
southern  New  England  has  been  great.  The  fields  of  fresh  watei 
which  dot  the  landscape  are  probably  twice  as  nnmerons  and 
extensive  as  they  were  a  century  ago.  Incidentally  we  may  noU 
that,  while  these  reservoirs  are  a  decided  advantage  to  the  mills, 
they  are  distinctly  harmful  to  the  health  of  the  people  r  filled  in 
the  winter  time  and  drawn  down  in  the  summer  and  earlj 
autumn  to  their  beds  of  ooze,  they  have  become  the  breeding  placet 
for  malaria,  the  apparent  source  of  those  repeated  epidemics  of 
ague  and  fever  once  almost  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  country 
but  now  a  serious  eloment  in  its  list  of  diseases.  Experience  in 
many  countries  shows  that,  while  a  region  may  bo  very  swampj, 
so  long  as  the  water  in  the  bog  areas  remains  at  the  same  level 
throughout  the  year  no  malaria  results,  but  if  the  level  of  inun- 
dation be  much  changerl,  as  is  necessarily  the  case  in  the  reservoir 
system,  ill  effects  surely  follow. 

The  combined  effects  of  a  varied  relation  to  the  sea,  and  the 
yet  more  diversified  influences  of  amanufacturingindustry  which 
concerned  a  wider  range  of  work  than  had  ever  been  undertaken 
in  any  other  country  of  like  area,  in  time  gave  to  the  charac- 
teristic New  Englandersome  peculiar  qualities  or  habits  of  mind. 
He  became,  as  he  is  now,  of  all  the  world,  the  aptest  man  to  dis- 
cover in  any  situation  some  measure  of  advantage  which  might 
be  turned  to  profitable  account.  He  learned  the  precious  lesson 
that  in  every  place  there  is  something  which  if  well  done  will  pay 
for  the  doing.  The  impress  of  this  way  of  looking  at  the  world 
may  to  the  observant  traveller  be  seen  in  every  part  of  the  area 
which  has  been  subject  to  New  England  influences.  Within  this 
part  of  the  country  we  find  the  most  complete  subdivision  of  in- 
dustries which  exists  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  most  casee 
these  employments  have  taken  root  because  of  some  local  ad  van 
tage  in  the  way  of  access  to  peculiar  natural  stores  or  to  certain 
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fncs  of  transportation.  In  other  instances  they  have  been 
founded  by  Bome  discerning  person  who,  looking  over  the  fields  of 
Braployraent,  has  seen  that  hie  place  was  fit  for  some  parsnit  which 
iftd  not  been  essayed  in  his  neighborhood,  or  was  perhaps  alto- 
;ether  novel.  Thus,  to  note  bat  a  few  of  these  specialized  occu- 
pations, we  find  that  the  Attleboros  are  given  to  making  jewelry, 
K/CJcester  to  the  maniifactaroof  "Card  clothing,"  i.  e.,  the  hook 
overeJ  leather  which  is  used  for  carding  wool ;  the  region  about 
rardiuer  to  the  making  of  chairs.  At  least  fifty  towns  coald  be 
ited  as  the  scats  of  such  special  callings,  the  peculiar  conditions 
[  being  due  to  the  development  of  an  active-minded  people  com- 
^fbelled  to  look  beyond  the  soil  or  tiie  resources  which  lay  beneath  it 
^^or  the  basis  of  their  fortunes,  indeed  we  may  say,  of  their  exist- 
ence. Sucli  eager  and  efficient  application  of  wit  and  work  to 
the  possibilities  of  a  situation  has  no  parallel  in  the  old  world, 
^^nd  is  unequalled  in  this  country  of  expedients  :  it  is  a  peculiarity 
^H>f  the  New  England  conditions  ;  it  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
^^circumstances  in  which  the  people  were  placed.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
Lthe  effect  of  environment. 

^H      The  capacity  to  command  a  situation,  which  the  training  of 
^Bbe  New  England  people  has  given,  is  to  be  remarked  in  their  ex- 
^Beting  agriculture  as  well  as  in  their  other  arts  ;  it  htis  led  to  sev- 
eral mo<leru  and  novel  developments,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  culture  of  cranberries.      For  a  long  time  this  fruit  was 
gathered  in  its  wild  state  both  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new,  but 
^■t  remained  for  the  folk  of  Cape  Cod  to  invent  the  complicated 
^"tnethod  of  nurtwre  of  the  vines  which  has  made  this  form  of  til- 
lage one  of  the  important  iiinovalionsof  the  century:  one  which  h;is 
changed  a  very  poor  district  into  one  of  the  most  prosperous  seats 
of  crop  production,  making  of  worthless  land  a  value  which  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  some  of  the  famous  vineyards  of  Europe,  and  per- 
pap*  certain  of  the  best  orange  groves  of  Florida.    No  other  tillage 
levices  of  modern  days  are  so  original  or  so  important  as  these, 
rhich  have  converted  the  peat  bogs  of  the  coast  into  hydraulic- 
engineered  fields  that  give  an  annnal  gross  return  of  from  (wo 
Ired  to  a  thousand  dollars  per  acre.     In  a  like  way  the  use  of 
freenhouses,  though  common  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  early 
Bcame  important  iisan  industry  in  this  section.     In  some  of  the 
iral  communities  of  Massachusetts  these  forcing  establishment* 
are  the  source  of  the  principal  revenue  of  the  people. 
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The  same  eminent  inventiveness  which  has  broaght  about  t1 
institution  of  industries  has  made  it  possible  for  the  New  Ed 
landera,  when  the  need  arose,  quickly  to  change  their  occapntic 
to  fit  the  altered  requirements.  In  the  formative  perioid  tl 
same  people  often  followed  several  callings  at  once  :  farming,  fig 
ing  and  shoemaking  were  often  combined.  Though  the  great 
part  of  this  elasticity  has  been  lost  through  the  more  elabora 
organizations  of  labor,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  marks  of  it  to  this  da 
The  quality  is  in  the  folk,  it  is  ready  to  meet  such  changes  aa  a 
by  some  apprehended  through  the  Southern  competition  in  tl 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.  Should  this  industry  betake  its( 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  fields  where  the  fibre  is  produced, 
will  probably  change  rather  than  lessen  the  industrial  life  of  th 
region.  We  often  find  in  New  England  manufacturing  distric 
wliich  have  preserve^i  their  activities,  though  the  natare  of  the 
labor  has  greatly  and  sometimes  frequently  altered. 

An  index  of  the  peculiar  manufacturing  activity  of  New  En, 
land  may  bo  found  in  the  history  of  mechanical  inventions ;  fro 
no  other  people  of  like  numbers  have  there  come  so  many  of  the 
contrivances.  If  we  could  determine  the  nativity  of  those  wl 
have  had  a  share  in  the  important  inventive  work  of  a  mechan 
cal  sort,  it  is  probable  that  quite  one-half  of  the  work  in  th 
country  has  been  done  by  the  small  part  of  the  population  of  tl 
country  wliich  lies  within  the  part  of  New  England  that  has  pa 
taken  of  the  manufacturing  motives.  It  is  plain  that  here,  o) 
of  a  people  who  were  not  by  ancestral  experience  peculiarly  coi 
cerned  with  mechanical  work,  the  conditions  have  served  in 
singularly  efficient  way  to  make  a  folk  who  have  a  remarkab 
capacity  for  this  peculiar  group  of  tasks.  Nurtured  in  this  fai 
orable  field,  the  inventive  mechanics  of  New  England  have  bee 
disseminated  over  this  country,  carrying  with  them  their  ar 
which  included  tiie  power  to  devise  new  arts.  To  them  mainl 
we  owe  the  rapid  and  wide  development  of  the  industrial  intei 
csts  of  this  nation. 

The  foregoing  considerations  suggest,  if  they  do  not  mak 
it  plain,  that  the  influence  of  environment  on  man,  at  leai 
in  his  civilized  estate,  though  considerable,  is  not  direct,  bi 
is  brought  about  in  a  secondary  manner.  That  it  is  not  direc 
is  well  shown  by  the  close  likeness  between  the  physical  coi 
ditions  of  the  people  of  New  England  and  their  now  rath< 
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smote  kinsmen  beyond  the  sea.      No  one  who  has  had  fns 
lent  opportunities  for  comparing  the  two  peoples,  and  who 
jks    beyond    the  superficial   features   of    clothes    and   man« 
lers,  will   believe  that  diUerences  of  climate  or  soil  have  had 
any  immediute  inllaeuce  upon  them.     The  few  indices  which 
ive  been  obtained  from  physical  measurements  go  to  show  a 
Irm  Jidherence  to  the  primitive  type;  the  diversities  are  in  mental 
quality,  that  realm  iu  which  the  variatioua  of  human  quality  have 
long  taken  place.     To  see  how  far  these  variations  have  been  in- 
duced by  environment  of  a  kind  which  influences  the  conduct  of 
te,  let  us  consider  what  would  have  boon  the  probable  history 
it  the  descendants  of  the  people  who  settled  in  New  England 
if  they  had  settled  in  Virginia  or  Maryland. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  settlers  of  Now  Euglaud, 
if  they  had  found  a  home  iu  an  easily  tilled  land  such  as  lies 
beside  the  James  Biver  or  Chesapeake  Bay,  would  have  bad  a 

Mlistory  greatly  different  from  that  which  awaited  the  coIoniBts  of 
hose  more  southern  countries.     Notwithstanding  certain  diflfer- 
Dces  of  faith,  thece  peoples  were  essentially  alike  in  all  those 
eatures  which  servo  to  direct  the  course  of  populations.     But  the 
lorthern  colonists,  because  they  fell  upon  lauds  which  bore  the 
2uliar  stamp  which  has  been  given  them  by  the  singular  pro- 
B8  of  the  glacial  epoch,  were  forced  to  peculiar  and,  to  them, 
pnnatural  ways  of  progress.     They  could  look  to  the  earth  for  no 
)ore  than  a  bare  and   hardly  earned  subsistence.     This  iuoi. 
sntally  spared  them  the  evils  of  slavery,  for  the  Afric4tu  slave 
profltiiblu  only  in  agi-ioultural  districts,  and  then  only  in  the 
production  of  important  exportable  crops  of  which  New  England 
}nld  produce  none.    Although  they  were  not  by  inheritance  sea- 
irers  or  manufacturers,  the  New  Englanders  were  forced  to  look 
the  deep  for  all  their  first  gains  and  to  the  water  powers  for 
their  more  permanent  and  larger  profits.     And  in  these  occu- 
litions,  through  the  impress  giving  effect  of  labor  in  peculiar 
slds,  they  came  by  their  remarkable  qualities. 

A  verification  of  the  supposition  that  such  effects  as  enrirou- 

lent  has  had  on  the  New  England  people  have  come  in  a  second- 

"•ry  way  through  the  dirHction  which  it  has  given  to  their  ooca- 

itiona,   IB  afforded   by   the  state  of    many    of    the    isolated 

ynuuuuities  which,  lying  iu  the  remoter  parts  of  the  district, 

i\e  lived  on  from  generation  to  generation  without  feeling  in 
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any  distinct  way  the  inflaeuce  of  the  ships  or  the  workshopSj  vhic 
has  8o  generally  affected  their  fellows.  Sach  isolated  sattlamani 
show  us  folk  intellectually,  so  far  as  activity  is  concerned,  h 
below  the  plane  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  districts  whic 
have  had  the  characteristic  life  of  the  region.  They  are  made  t 
of  just  such  folk  as  we  may  find  in  those  parts  of  the  T7nit< 
States  where  the  humdrum  vocation  of  farming  has  presern 
the  ancient  repose  of  life. 

All  we  know  of  the  animal  man  is  against  the  supposition  thi 
he  is  ready  to  vary  in  his  qualities  through  the  direct  influence  < 
his  surroundings.  Such  measure  of  plasticity  aa  he  may  once  ha' 
possessed  appears  to  have  mostly  disappeared.  Thus,  negro 
transferred  from  equatorial  Africa  seem  to  be  in  no  wise  alten 
after  an  exposure  for  several  generations  lo  the  very  great  cbanj 
in  climate,  food,  and  other  conditions  which  they  have  found  \ 
Virginia,  or  even  in  New  Brunswick.  If  natural  selection  plajt 
its  ancient  part,  environment  might  perhaps  be  moi  o  ethcieat 
its  action  on  mankind  than  we  find  it  to  be,  bnt  this  agency  h 
long  since  ceased  to  bo  of  distinct  value  among  civilized  people 
The  only  discernible  way  in  which  the  surroundings  can  opera 
on  man  above  the  rudest  savage  state  is  through  the  occupatio: 
to  which  they  may  lead.  In  this  way  they  may  serve  to  produ 
varieties  in  intellectual  qualities  by  two  different  modes  of  actio 
they  may  bring  together  into  selected  communities  people  ol 
particular  quality  who,  then  intermarrying,  may  in  time  coi 
to  have  certain  characteristics.  Thus  a  seafaring  town,  for  t! 
reason  that  only  meif  of  a  vigorous  mould  and  an  cnterprisii 
spirit  are  apt  to  turn  to  or  keep  in  the  sailor's  life,  is,  if  the  occ 
patiou  be  long  continued,  very  likely  to  show  some  traces  ol 
natural  selective  process,  which  is  not  •*  natural  selection"  as  t 
term  is  ordinarily  used.  Perhaps  the  best  term  for  this  prow 
is  class  selection,  a  process  which  is  jwtent  in  our  highly  orgs 
izcd  societies  in  a  way  ■which  is  not  well  recognized  by  studei 
of  sociology.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  class  selection,  whi 
operates  even  more  in  matters  of  the  spirit  than,  in  those  of  t 
body,  has  been  of  considerable  importance  in  the  developme 
of  New  England  characteristics  and  that  it  is  through  its  acti 
that  we  owe  and  are  in  the  future  to  owe  much  more  of  the  abil 
manifested  in  its  population. 
It  should  in  this  connection  be  noted  that,  from  the  beginnii 
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ttiis  district  has  beeu  the  seut  of  a  siugular  intermigratiou  of 
meu,  both  as  regards  dwelling-place  and  occupation.  There  has 
been  uo  presamptiou  that  the  sou  should  abide  with  the  parents 
in  calling  or  residence  :  the  result  haa  been  that  here  probably 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  equally  long  settled  country 
the  youths  have  been  free  to  seek  the  place  whore  their  inborn 
aptitudes  would  find  employment.  From  this  element  of  free- 
dom hae  arisen  the  formation  of  tolerably  distinut  groups  of  pop- 
ulation, each  claiming  and  taking  its  fit  share  of  the  offerings  of 
talent,  and  tending,  through  intermarriage,  to  increase  the  capuc- 
ily  which  has  been  the  basis  of  its  success. 

The  main  point  of  the  argument  concerning  the  infiuenoe  of 
environment  in  New  England  is  that  the  glacial  history  of  the  coun- 
try deprived  it  of  readily  tillable  soil  and  compelled  the  early  set- 
tlers to  resort  to  the  poorer  class  of  fields.  The  result  was  that 
they  wore  driven  to  the  sea  and  to  manufacturing.  In  these  depart- 
ments of  activity  the  same  glacial  ageut<>  which  had  harmed  the  re- 
lation to  the  soil  have  in  large  measure  favored  them,  giving  good 
harbors  and  fishing  grounds  and  excellent  water  powers.  In  this 
way  some  of  the  most  important  directing  iufiuuuces  which  have 
affected  this  interesting  people  were  established;  it  ia  not  too 
mach  to  say  that  the  economic  conditions  of  the  district  wcr« 
thus  determined.  If  this  position  be  Mell  taken,  wo  may  claim 
that  we  have  here  one  of  the  best  instances  which  have  yet  been 
adduced  to  show  the  effect  of  the  geological  structure  of  a  country 
on  the  modern  development  of  a  civilized  people. 

It  may  furthermore  be  said  that  what  has  been  done  in  New 
England  is  but  a  striking  example  of  what  is  taking  place  elsewhere 
in  this  country.  The  element  of  freedom  of  occupation,  which 
is  singulnrly  characteristic  of  this  country,  permits  the  people  to 
group  themselves  with  reference  to  their  environment  accordirig 
to  their  motives,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  their  capacities. 
The  result  is,  doubtless,  to  be  a  classification  of  our  population, 
based  in  ability  and  on  the  resources  for  occupation  which  thia 
laud  of  abounding  op^iort unities  affords. 

N.  8.  Shaler 
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BY  THE  RIGHT  HOX.    W.  R.    GLADSTOXE. 


II.— MAN'S  CONDITION   IN  THE    FUTURE    LIFE. 

Conclusion. 

It  remains  to  consider  some  larger  assumptions  which  have 
been  extensively  made  by  writers  taking  the  side  adverse  to 
what  they  usually  call  the  traditional  theology. 

1.  While  the  experience  of  life  shows  on  every  side  that  habit 
hai'dens  by  use,  that  the  gristle  passes  into  the  bone,  that  under 
the  laws  of  our  nature  we  travel  steadily  towards  the  unchange- 
able in  cases  where  bias  has  been  habitually  and  permanently  in- 
dulged by  repetition  of  acts,  the  lessons  of  this  experience  are  to 
be  cast  aside  with  respect  to  the  laws  which  are  to  govern  charac- 
ter in  the  world  to  come,  and  the  unchangeable  will  there 
undergo  a  i)rocess  of  transformation  and  reversion,  by  becoming 
a  pliable  and  docile  material  fashioned  upon  new  laws  contradic- 
tory of  tlie  old. 

2.  Wliile  the  justice  of  punishing  wickedness  is  admitted,  and 
it  is  held,  or  not  denied,  that  the  measure  of  our  punishment  will 
be  found  in  the  amount  and  character  of  our  iniquity,  and  it  is 
moreover  felt  to  bo  unreasonable  for  us  to  impose  limitations  of 
quantity  and  quality  on  the  effect  without  any  adequate  power  of 
measuring  the  cause,  the  single  point  of  duration  is  picked  (so  to 
speak)  out  of  the  case,  and  it  is  laid  down,  without  any  question 
raised  on  severity  and  intensity,  that  the  prolongation  without 
limit  of  suffering  in  any  form,  whetlier  forensically  inflicted  or 
by  natural  laws  as  the  fruit  of  character  acquired  in  this  life, 
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most  be  ander  ult  circnmstances  incompatible  with  the  jastice  of 
God. 

3.  That  the  character  of  the  Almighty  is  rendered  liable  to 
changes  which  cannot  be  repelled  so  long  as  the  idea  remains  that 
there  may  by  His  ordinance  be  such  a  thing  as  never  endingpun- 
ishment.  bot  that  it  will  have  beon  siiffieiontly  vindicated  at  the 
bar  of  hnman  jndgment  bo  soon  as  it  has  been  established  and 
allowed  that  punishment,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  cannot  be 
never-ending. 

As  regards  the  fii"st  of  these  features  of  the  new  teaching, 
which  has  already  been  touched  in  part,  does  it  not  amount  to  a 
gratuitions  substitution  of  speculiition  for  experience,  and  ia 
sach  a  substitution  to  be  properly  regarded  as  an  act  of  courage, 
or  as  a  desperate  venture  of  mental  rashness  ?  To  my  mind  it 
stands  in  the  latter  category. 

It  would  be  thought  strange  to  teach  a  reversal  of  some  great 
law  of  the  natural  universe  ;  for  instance,  a  displacement  of  the 
law  of  gravity  in  favor  of  a  law  of  repulsion  between  material 
Bwbstances.  Yet  it  is  conceivable  that  such  a  change  might  be 
brought  about  as  to  take  small  effect  upon  the  main  work  and 
purpose  of  oar  existence,  as  our  relation  to  it  might  be  snscep- 
tible  of  adjustment.  But  the  laws  of  our  own  constitution  and 
growth,  by  which  our  destiny  is  redeemed  from  the  sport  of 
chance  and  bound  into  a  whole,  supply  the  standing  ground 
on  aod  from  which  we  arc  to  confront  and  act  upon  the  universe. 
How  can  the  propounders  of  such  a  scheme  rationally  expect  that 
future  inquirers  will  accord  to  their  novel,  we  might  say  new- 
fangled, notions,  a  respect  which  they  themselves  have  withheld 
from  the  most  intimate  and  universal  facta  of  human  experience  ? 

As  respects  the  second  and  third  of  these  assumptions,  it  would 
appear  that  those  who  make  them  are  in  good  faith  impressed 
with  an  apprehension  lest  the  character  of  the  Almighty  shonld 
suffer,  in  the  estimation  of  a  portion  of  IT'S  creatures,  from 
the  currency  of  tenets  which  they  deem  to  be  irreoonnil.'iblo  with 
His  essential  attributes. 

There  is  something  that  iS  touch.ng,  and  perhaps  also  some- 
thing that  is  startling,  in  this  enterprise.  It  was  bold  on  Milton'i 
part  when  he  undertook 

"  To  joatily  the  wayv  of  Ood  to  tniin,** 
id  perhaps  his  success  was  not  so  complete  aa  to  recommend  the 
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onr  nature  which  wonld  hinder  the  eonBummation,  Evils  shall 
Tantsh  ;  suffering  shall  haro  an  end  ;  tho  Almighty  shall  bo  vin- 
dicated. JJutisthiaa  real  or  solid  vindication?  Does  it  not 
rather  include  within  itself  the  materials  of  a  hopeless  dilemma, 
and  therefore  tho  doom  of  inevitable  failure  ?  Evil  is  to  be  em- 
ployed or  tolerated  np  to  a  certain  date,  and  then,  for  tho  honor 
of  Ood,  is  to  cease.  But  before  that  date  it  has  ex  hypothesi  been 
employed  or  tolerated  ;  and  where  was  the  honor  of  Ood  then  ? 
it  was  compatible  with  the  honor  of  God  for  a  time,  why  may 
not  continue  compatible,  so  as  to  make  use  of  it  hereafter  ?  If 
employed,  or  tolerated,  this  was  either  with  reason  or  without.  If 
without  reason,  we  hare  no  security  against  its  continuance  with- 
out reason.  If  with  reason,  how  can  wo  know  that  the  reason 
which  operated  before  may  not  also  operate  after  ?  If  it  is  wis©, 
if  there  be  a  vindication  at  present  veiled  from  onr  view,  how  can 
we  presume  to  say  that  there  is  a  date  at  which  it  must  cease  to  b« 
available  ?  If  unwise  for  the  longer  period,  how  shall  wo  show 
that  it  was  wise  for  the  shorter  ?  If  wise  for  the  shorter,  liow 
car.  ve  tell  whether  it  may  be  also  wise  for  the  longer  ?  There 
are  special  dangers  attending  upon  labor  which  is  volunteered  ; 
and  an  imperfect  vindication  may  be  worse  than  no  vindication  at 
all,  especially  in  the  view  of  those  who  see  there  is  open  to  us 
an  alternative  in  the  reservation  of  our  judgment  until  the  day 
when  the  secrets  of  the  Divine  wisdom  shall  be  laid  open,  or  more 
open,  to  onr  view. 

Let  us  endeavor  still  further  to  exhibit  tho  perilous,  and 
totally  ineffectnal,  nature  of  those  doubtless  well-meant  attempts  to 
take  into  onr  hands  the  exculpation  of  Divine  Providence.  As  we 
aee,  the  objectors  of  the  present  day  to  what  they  term  the  teaching 
of  the  "  traditional  theology"  appear  to  think  that,  when  they  have 
got  rid  of  the  element  of  endless  dnration  in  the  matter  of  future 
pnnishmcnts,  they  have  thereby  attained  to  a  satisfactory  vindica- 
tion of  the  Divine  character  from  the  charge  of  inflicting  ezcea- 
iivo  and  unnecessary  suffering. 

As  has  been  said,  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  undertake  at  all 
the  vindication  of  the  character  of  the  Divino  Being,  esjKtcially 
for  us  who  do  so  little  to  maintain,  improve  or  repair  our  own; 
tince  it  seems  to  imply,  at  least  for  the  moment,  the  possession  of 
a  kind  of  superior  position:  or  to  allow  that  idea,  or  its  results  at 
least,  to  find  their  way  into  the  mind.     Bat  apart  from  any 
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Bcnipio  or  difficulty  on  this  score,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
this  vindication,  however  honorably  sought,  is,  or  can  be,  attained 
by  us  with  oar  present  limited  supply  of  knowledge  and  neam 
of  inquiry.  The  utmost  the  vindicator  can  do  seems  to  be  to 
abate  or  cancel  a  single  point  in  the  indictment,  which  it  is  the 
practice  of  negationists  to  bring  against  the  character  of  God.  It 
is  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  that  there  is  no 
proportion  between  offences  committed  in  our  narrowly  bounded 
life  and  the  wide  field  of  an  unlimited  existence,  over  the  whole 
of  which  the  expected  retribution  is  to  prevail.  I  do  not  noT 
speak  of  the  recorded  replies  to  this  objection,  which  may  or  may 
not  bo  satisfactory.  But  let  us  give  the  objector  all  he  asks; 
and  then  inquire  whether,  by  expelling  the  element  of  endlessness 
from  punishment,  we  so  alter  the  spectacle  presented  to  us  by 
the  conditions  of  liuman  destiny,  that  we  can  take  upon 
ourselves  to  bring  them  all  into  harmony  (and  this 
is  the  purpose  in  view)  with  the  character  of  an  all-witse,  all- 
righteous  and  all-powerful  Ood.  Wo  have  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  tlie  negationist  in  other  and  separate  lists.  "  Show  me  the  jus- 
tice,'* he  dcmiuids,  "of  placing  tlie  responsibility  of  existence  upon 
creatures,  who  liavc  no  clioioe  given  tlioin  in  the  matter,  and  tlien 
weighing  tlieni  down  with  timdenoies  to  mischief  inlieritod  from 
their  ancestors  :  with  pressure  duo  to  adverse  and  sometimes  ap- 
parently domineering  environment;  with  suggestion,  attraction, 
menace,  danger  in  every  form  ;  witli  an  evil  bias  rooted  in  them- 
selves tiirongh  a  degeneracy  of  nature  asserted  by  our  highest, 
that  is,  by  revealed,  authority,  and  but  too  largely  established  by 
corroborating  experience  ?  Is  not,"  he  asks,  "  your  free  will,  on 
which  you  so  much  rely  as  an  argument,  frequently  placed  under 
an  amount  of  solicitation  or  pressure  such  as,  in  the  judgment  of 
every  equitable  observer,  comes  indefinitely  near  to  the  aspect  of 
coercion  ?  " 

I  go  further  and  ask  whether  the  objector  may  not  press 
us,  his  respondents,  with  a  wider  question,  and  put  the  follow- 
ing words  into  his  mouth  :  "  You  take  shelter  behind  the 
free  will  of  the  human  being,  which  you  allege  enables  him  to 
deal  with  each  action,  and  with  every  situation,  in  detail.  Bnt 
you  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  broader  question,  the  question 
of  existence  itself.  This  existence  is  admitted  to  be  at- 
tended with  danger;  and   yet    there   was    neither   a  consent 
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lobtained   from  as  aa  a  condition  of  our  entering  on  it,   nor 
jliborty  granted,  with  a  free  passage  provided,  to  enable  ns  to  lay 
jit  down.     What  waa  the  All-goodness  that  called  into  existence 
llree  beings,  with  a  fore-knowledge  that  the  misaso  of  this  frec- 
jdom  would  bring  them  into  misery  ?     Why  were  they  to  be  made 
examples  of  the  law  which  annexes  misery  to  a  failure  to  do  right, 
1  without  their  first  being  freely  made  parties  to  a  trial  npon  that 
issue  ?    Does  not  the  title  to  be  free  npon  each  of  the  parts  carry 
with  it  a  corresponding  claim  to  be  free  upon  the  great  question 
jof  existence,  which  sums  up  them  all  ?  "    To  his  challenges  I  am 
able  to  make  no  fuller  reply  than  this,  that,  according  to  oar 
.faith,  every  man  will  be  judged  with  fall  allowances  for  every  ad- 
iTerse  incident  of  his  lot,  and  that  God  will  enable  all,  who  sin- 
Icerely  strive  for  it,  to  overcorao  alike  the  circumjacent  and  the 
[indwelling  sin,  or  will  in  any  and  every  case  deal  with  them  ac- 
[cording  to  most  exact  justice.  Then  lie  asks  me:  "Why  wore  they 
solicited,  and  vexed,  and  stained  with  evil  in  any  shape  ?    There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  universal  right  inherent  in  all  who  have  the 
power  to  place  people  in  temptation  because  it  is  hoped,  believed, 
or  even  known,  that  with  immense  effort  they  will  overcome  it." 
But,  I  reply,  this   evil   is   for  them  a  means  of  good,  and,  by 
means  of  tl»e   training  they  receive,   they  attain  to  more  and 
|liigherguod   than   they  could  have  attained  without  it.     But  I 
I  kavo  not  yet  fully  repelled  my  assailant.    He  is  again  npon  me, 
he  says:   "  What,  then,  means  your  sovereignty  of  a  goo<l 
lirer  who,  in  the  case  of  man,  is  dependent  upon  our  evil  princi- 
ple for  the  best  accomplishment  of  His  design  ?  Add  to  this  what 
1  am  entitled  to  ask:   How  far  does  the  necessity  for  this  ill-as- 
Borted  aid  extend  ?   Does  it  go  beyond  the  case  of  man,  and  is  the 
whole  universe  tainted  with  evil  as  the  condition  of  becoming 
good  ?    If  man  is  an  exception,  why  is  he  only  placed  under  this 
disadvantage,  and  at  the  same  time   told  that  hois  an  object  of 
Bpecial  if  not  exceptional  or  exemplary  favor  in  the  Divine  coun- 
sels ?    At  any  rate,  there  is  one  order  of  beings,  made  known  to 
US  by  Scripture,  and,  as  many  will  say,  also  by  experience,  with 
regard  to  whom  the  question   legitimately  arises.     These  are  the 
fallen  angels.     Are  these,  too,  under  discipline,  and  intended  to 
reap  the  harvest  of  the  greater  good  ?    If  not,  why  not  ?"    But, 
I  yon  reply  afflrmatively.  then  you  contemplate  the  loss  from  the 
universe  of  the  power  by  which  this  beneficial  action  of  evil  is 
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iDAtnUined  ?  And  this  rons  np  into  tb«  fittal  <]iitttimi.  *' 
thbg  ikhhoiTdnttothe  divine  natnra ;  famish  me  with  an  a 
reaMn  whj it  esrar  into  the  world."    I  »  ^r 

DoradtroMiMi  is  in  my  sctnal  penaowoi  ,igt 

it  to  the  region  of  Faith,  and  to  some  provinoe  of  Unl 
which  hits  not  vet  been  opened,  bob  which  is  ttill  enT« 
cloQds  «od  dsrkneM. 

So  then  all  that  onr  objector  hu  done  is,  in  his  own 
tion,  to  hare  effected  •  certain  qosatitatire  dedr       -  'rf 
ehargos  adranoed  bj  negatiooists  against  the  oh::  ^ 

Bat  the  matter  is  one  which  cannot  be  disposed  of.  nor 
tially  affected,  by  any  merely  qaantitative  proc«ss.  The  r 
tion  of  the  character  of  Ood  is  a  bosinese  that  onghtna 
nndertaken  by  halves.    If  we  are  com  .  halt  in  the 

tien  before  placing  that  character  in  '  „  *.  in  which  il 
to  stand  to  the  eye  of  some  high  and  sinless  intelligenoe, 
aflsr  all  be  better  to  take  rofuge  in  our  own  haroble  con 
and  accept  thr  proMfrriB  of  cxisttmce  nndor  the  limited  ai 
perfect  formii  in  which  alone  God  has  permitted  as  to  ap 
them. 

Faith  and  reason  nnite  to  assure  ns  that  the  world  ti 
will  be  a  world  of  rc^nljnstment;  where  the  first  shall  be  la 
the  last  first,  and  where  both  good  and  evil  shall  receive 
just  rewards.  This  answer  covers  the  whole  field.  Bnt  attet 
vindication,  unwarranted,  precipitate,  and  mistaking  mi 
twilight  of  knowledge  for  broad  duj,  both  f.»il  of  their  p< 
and  recoil  npon  their  projectors. 

I  suppose  that  most  of  us,  if  thinking  at  all  upon  the  a 
conditions  of  our  companion  pilgrims  who  precede  na  « 
passage  into  the  shadows  of  death,  must  think,  npon  a  sai 
the  field  of  onr  experience,  that  they  defy  in  innn 
onr  feeble   powers  of  estimation,  those  cases   n.an  f 

fsome  real  form  of  goo<lneaa  seems  to  have  a  real,  perhaps  a 
and  permanent,  hold,  bnt  where  it  had  not  taken  conscioi 
deliberate  effect  in  full  conformity  to  the  Divine  will.  Taj 
example,  the  inBtance-i  in  which,  apart  from  any  distinct  sell 
lion  to  Goil,  life  has  been  principally  or  systematically  ep 
the  endeavor  to  diminish  human  suffering;  and  this,  perhapi 
the  exercise  of  much  active  rennnciation  and  self-denia 
again,  where  it  has  been  similarly  given  to  that  improveni 
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iporal  conditions  of  hnman  life,  which,  in  n  greater  or  a 
fent  degree,  the  majority  of  our  fellow-creatures,  or  Bfc  the 
least  a  largo  portion  of  them,  appeared  to  need.  Or  again, 
sre  men  apply  their  thonght  and  means  not  to  the  indulgence 
their  appetites  but  to  the  improrement  and  expanaion  of  their 
^nowers  for  purposes  of  erontual  utility.  In  all  these 
^^Km  for  bettering  God's  world,  regard  to  the  Lord  of  that 
^P  and  humble  dependence  on  His  power  and  benediction 
^  to  have  tlieir  proper  place  ;  whicli,  by  the  supposition,  has 
«  or  not  in  due  measure,  been  given  to  it.     Or  letns  turn  our 

»I0  another  and  extended  category  of  those  classes  who  era- 
the  Divine  word  with  what  they  think  to  be  an  entire  will- 
;ne8s,  nay,  with  a  sangnme  exultation.  I  do  not  now  speak  of 
I  modes  in  which  this  state  of  mind  may  be  contaminated  by  a 
F-confidence  in  ixttcr  antagonism  to  the  true  life  of  the  gospel, 
I  to  the  more  simple,  less  entangled  case  when  the  broad  propo- 
ons  of  religion  are  accepted,  but  accepted  too  near  the  surface, 
ihont  measuring  them  against  the  entire  thought,  life,  and  pur- 
16  of  the  man,  so  that  they  are  but  partially  applied  and  allow 
the  retention  of  this  or  that  habit  which  either  falls  short  of, 
nren  is  on  its  own  ground  in  obvious  conflict  with,  the  laws  of 
I  Divine  life.  These  appear  to  be  allowable  illustrations  of  the 
nner  in  which  we  shall  find  that  certain  suppositions  of  Butler 
re  unimpaired  all  the  stringent,  as  well  ris  all  the  soothing,  life 
chings  of  the  gospel ;  but  yet  supply  the  mind  in  its  permitted 
lorsions  beyond  the  grave,  which  are  so  often  anggested  by 
jng  motives  of  nature  and  affection,  with  many  ideiis  such  as 
)nce  feed  us  with  hope  and  comfort,  and  wi<len  our  horizon  of 
mght  upon  the  providential  scheme  and  upon  the  blessings  and 
ntual  reach  of  the  Incarnation,  that  grand  remedial  instrument 
which  we  rest  all  our  hopes. 

In.  comparison  and  contrast  with  the  three  more  prominent 
^■Be  or  doctrines  on  the  condition  of  man  in  the  world  to 
he,  let  us  now  turn  to  that  larger  teaching  on  the  Bubject, 
(ch,  though  only  in  an  occasional  and  fragmentary  shape.  But* 
has  been  led  to  suggest  after  he  has  parted  from  the  formal 
,  limited  discussion  to  which  his  first  chapter  is  devoted,  ilia 
gastions  do  not  ostensibly  touch  the  lines  of  prevailing  con- 
rersies  :  but  they  tend  somewhat  to  modify  the  idea  of  an  im- 
I  and  unconditional  finality  in  the  condition  of  the  human 
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lerefore  probable  that,  in  the  world  to  come,  they  may  not  re- 
jpcur  as  now.     Should  thia  bo  so,  many  eoub  of  men,  incap- 
of  normal  evolution  in  the  present  stale,  may  be  found  to 
ipablo  of  it  when  a  favorable  change  in  the  balance  between 
ixiliaries  and  impediments  shall  have  been  effected.    This  may 
no  more  the  character  of  a  paradox  than  when  we  say  that 
■  pounds,  which  will  not  outweigh  twenty,  will  outweigh  fire, 
powers,  the  action  of  which  was  suspended  by  the  adverse  pre- 
jndoninco,  will  emerge  into  the  open,  and  find  scope  for  action, 
rhen  that  preponderance  has  boon  removed  or  reversed. 

The  discoverio«,  partly  effected  in  Butler's  time,  of  the  vast- 
lof  the  njaturiul  universe  at  once  led  his  profound  audscarch- 
ig  spirit,  to  iurpiire  whether,  under  the  guidance  of  his  master 
principle  of  analogy,  he  found  cause  to  draw  from  the  fact  of 
lOM  discoveries  in  the  physical  order  any  collateral  in fcreucM 
respect  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  world,  lie  did  not  indeed 
sip  to  mislead  his  fellow  men  by  teaching,  as  is  now  the  fashion 
in  some  quarters,  that  the  immense  enlargement  of  the  visible 
kingdom  of  God  proves  the  insignificance  of  the  world  which  we 
ihabit,  or  discredits  the  idea  that  it  can  be  the  scene  of  an  ex- 
Bptional  and  peculiarily  illustrious  dispensation,  such  as  is  ex- 
ibited  in  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord.  His  speculation  was  the 
}ry  opposite  of  this  precipitate,  shallow  and  barren  suggestion  : 
suggestion  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  when  traced 
homo  to  its  principle,  it  is  detected  in  theoffenoeof  using  the 
weights  and  uieiisures  of  the  physical  univursv  as  the  criterion  of 
moral  and  spiritual  magnitude.  Ou  Butler's  mind  those  grand 
disclosures  had  the  effect  of  widening  his  conception  of  the  poe> 
sible  8co]>e  of  the  natural  and  moral  government  exhibited  to  ns 
iu  Nature  and  Rt^veliition.  In  eilcct  they  suggested  to  him  an 
vnlargoment  of  the  purpose  and  working  of  the  Incarnation  itself 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  common  conception,  both  popular  and 
theological.  For,  says  Butler,  rising  to  the  highest  degree  of 
confidence  which  he  ever  allows  himself  to  indulge,  it  is  certain 
that,  as  the  material  world  appears  to  bo  in  a  manner  boundless 
•nd  immense,  there  must  be  some  scheme  of  Pioviilenou  n-ach- 
ing  outride  the  material  world,  aod  vast  iu  proportion  to  it.* 
'With  this  weighty  observation  he  winds  np  a  course  of  thought  in 
which  he  has  pointed  out  that  virtue,  so  sorely  restrained  and 
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hampered  here,  might  in  another  state  of  things  be  relieved  in 
its  impediments,  and  be  placed  under  conditions  favorable  to 
full  development  and  corroboration.  And  farther,  that,  bei 
thu8  in  itself  enlarged  and  enhanced,  it  might  be  exhibited 
and  might  form  a  power  of  attraction  for,  others  whd  had  ! 
yet  been  drawn  to  it.  And  this  might  happen  ''amongst  one 
more  orders  of  creatures  ";  and  the  benefit  might  accrue  "iu  t 
distant  scenes  or  periods,"  to  those  among  "  any  orders  of  vicii 
creatures  "  having  among  them  some  who  were  capable  of  amei 
ment,  and  of  being  recovered  through  a  just  sense  of  virtue.* 

Thus  does  Butler  appear  to  have  embraced  the  ideas,  & 
that  the  developments  of  character  effected  through  the  lac 
nation  of  Christ  might  operate  upon  beinp  subject  to  the  Gi 
tor,  but  not  belonging  to  the  human  race;  and,  secondly,  tli 
also  within  the  limits  of  the  human  family  itself,  persons  i 
had  not  iu  this  life  in  any  manner  perceptible  to  us  actui 
crossed  the  line  which  divides  righteousness  from  its  02>posi 
might  make  such  further  udvunces  us  would  effect  that  transit! 
provided  their  characters  were  still  in  such  a  state  as  to  le 
thctn  ca])ablc  of  effectual  amendment. 

This  limitation  is  undoubtedly  of  importance.  It  sect 
morality,  the  religious  discipline  of  life,  and  the  whole  schem( 
the  Christian  revelation,  against  that  general  dilution,  and 
deed  virtual  dissolution,  of  responsibility  in  conjunction  with 
present  life  which  must  result  if  mankind,  so  powerfully  pre 
posed  to  a  relaxed  belief,  were  instructed  to  assume  that  the  e^ 
cises  of  this  life  might  bo  multiplied  iu,  perhaps,  an  intermim 
series  of  existences,  and  had  no  exceptional  character,  no  f 
and  determining  effect.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  Bu 
noticed,  in  common  with  every  careful  observer,  the  equivc 
condition  in  which  so  many  api)ear  to  quit  the  world.  Let 
lirst  take  some  of  the  less  difficult  among  these  cases.  Theyb 
not  ceased  truly  and  in  their  inmost  selves  to  desire  good, 
they  have  not  brought  that  desire,  sincere  yet  overweak,  to  g 
effect.  Tliey  perform  freely  many  acts  in  the  service  of  G 
they  accept  without  murmuring  every  dispensation  administe 
to  them  from  without  by  Uis  will ;  they  even  exhibit  much  of 
selfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  fellow  men  ;  and  yet  t 
have  not  conformed  to  the  supreme  law  which  in  God's  ownw< 
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fflaoet  the  root  and  c«Dtre  of  &U  oar  tiuI  parpoMS  not  onlj  in 

^Aibjection,  bot  in  lui  active  couformity.  to  His  sorareign  will : 

for,  where  positire  love  and  aerrice  are  doe,  mere  non-ro6ijt«noo 

fornu  no  legitimate  sabstitute  for  them.    And  jet  the  heart  will 

30t  deaiat  from  asking  :  Are  not  such  fruits  of  partiiil  good,  sneh 

^tendencies  towards  effectual  and  supreme  good,  aa  mark  this  mul* 

Ititnde  of  sonls,  worth  preserving,  and  is  it  rvaaouable  to  siip^NMO 

ithej  can  ooly  be  cast  away  us  of  uoue  account  ?    U  wonld  be  still 

i  re—onablc  to  suppose  they  could  be  recognized  as  adeqoato 

'•nd  normal  fmiU  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  or  represent  a 

Bpiritojd  condition  which  can  be  permitted  to  continue  nnless  in 

» train  to  what  is  better  and  in  vital  connection  with  the  coutnil 
Kftt  and  light  of  the  uaiverse.  It  may  then  perhaps  appear  that 
Butler  has  found  or  approached  the  true  meetiug  point  of  these 
contmry  but  not  contradictory  suggestions,  in  the  uotewortliy 
section  which  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  crown  and  coping- 
stone  of  Butler's  comprehensive  and  diversified  reflections  on  our 
,  condition  in  the  future  state. 

But  these  suppositions  are  indeed  no  more  than  an  eztousion 
[of  the  rational  and  philosophical  belief  which  the  greater  part  of 
>ihe  Christian  Church  has  always  huld  respecting  the  L-iws  which 
I  govern  the  condition  of  the  believing  dead.     The  Church  has 
walked  in  the  path  opened  for  it  by  St.  Paul  through  his  prayer  on 
behalf  of  Onesipborus.     It  has  condemned  our  accepting  what 
is  termed  the  sleep  of  the  sonl ;  a  specnlation  amounting  to  a 
guspeiision   of   human    existence,   and    alike  at   variance    witii 
Scripture,  which  describes  the  active  enjoyments  and  even  suller- 
*  ings  of  the  dead,  and  with  reason,  which  exhibits  to  us  our 
nature   as  constituted  with  a  view  to   discipline   and   advance 
through  the  prolongation  of  existence  and  through  the  action  it 
entails.     The  Christian  dead,  then,  are  in  a  progressive  state, 
and  the  appointed  oflSce  of  the  interval  between  death  and  resur- 
rection is  reasonably  believed  to  be  the  corroboration  of  every 
good  and  holy  habit,  and  the  eSucement  of  all  remains  of  human 
infirmity  and  vice.     The  extension  suggested  by  Butlor  amounts 
to  this :  that,  while  the  view  of  the  Church  in  general  only  ex- 
^ft  tends  to  those  who  have  before  death  given  evidence  of  repeut- 
1^  auce  and  faith  such  as  the  human  eye  can  reasonably  appreciate, 
still,  as  he  suggcsta,  where  this  evidence  falls  short,  the  root  of 
the  mfttter  may  be  there  notwithstanding,  and  the  Almighty  may 
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reserve  to  His  own  jarisdictioa  the  development  neoessaiy  to 
cover  both  the  groand  which  a  more  palpable  sanctification  had 
in  other  cases  visibly  secared  anterior  to  death,  and  that  re- 
mainder of  progress  generally  reserved  for  accomplishment  here- 
after, even  by  souls  of  a  clearly  manifested  faithf alnees  to  their 
Lord. 

Under  such  a  view  as  Butler's,  then,  of  the  teaching  of  onr 
religion  as  to  the  dead,  it  would  appear  that  there  may  be  intro- 
duced, at  the  hour  of  final  adjustment,  to  receive  the  divine  word, 
a  body  whose  position,  relatively  to  that  of  the  other  believera. 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  hired 
at  the  ninth  and  the  eleventh  hours.  True,  indeed,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  parable,  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  they  had  knowa 
of  and  had  refused  or  neglected  any  earlier  offer.  But  then  it 
may  be  also  true  of  these,  so  to  speak,  belated  spirits,  that  thej, 
either  as  a  class  or  in  particular  cases,  owed  their  backward  con- 
dition rather  to  the  want  of  opportunity  than  to  a  greater  per- 
verseness  of  the  will  or  a  more  obstinate  slackness  to  hear  and  to 
obey.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  two  things  on  which  we  may 
rest  with  considerable,  if  not  indeed  with  uadoubting,  confidence. 
The  first  is  that  there  will  be  no  murmuring  against  the  Master's 
bounty,  no  grudge  as  towards  those  newly  admitted  to  a  share  of 
the  reward.  The  second  that,  in  all  cases  where  the  smaller 
degree  of  progress  achieved  has  been  due  to  the  man,  and  not  to 
the  environment  of  the  man,  he  will  take  no  benefit  by  his  delays ; 
the  sum  of  whatever  enjoyments  he  may  by  them  have  unlawfully 
secured  in  this  life  will  not  in  the  least  degree  contribute  to  his 
final  happiness  or  augment  its  sum  total  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  have  left  behind  tracks  of  the  course  that  has  been  trodden, 
and  will  have  impressed  tendencies,  or  left  stains  upon  the  soul 
which  have  had  to  be  reversed  or  effaced  by  a  process  of  disci- 
pline, happy  indeed  in  its  result,  but  of  which  we  have  no  right  to 
assert,  as  indeed  we  have^no  such  right  in  other  cases  of  departed 
spirits,  that  the  redeeming  and  consummating  process  will  be  ac- 
complished without  an  admixture  of  salutary  pain. 

I  have  slightly  sketched  one  class  of  cases,  by  way  of  illustra- 
ting Butler's  supposition,  where  much  good  had  been  generated 
by  the  discipline  of  life,  but  where  it  still  remained  defective  in 
its  relation  to  the  central  good,  and  may  have  sorely  lost  thereby. 
There  are  many  other  classes,  to  our  eyes  yet  more  dubious,  on 
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irhicfa  there  wonid  be  uo  advantage  ia  descantiDg.  The  fnnda- 
mental  idea  lying  at  the  root  of  his  conception  is  this :  that 
the  appreciation  of  character  and  of  moral  action  is  a  high  mat- 
ter, in  which  our  means  of  judgment  are  scanty  and  feeble,  that 
we  are  therefore  not  competent  to  prononnce,  in  the  intermediate 
region  between  manifest  excellence  and  glaring  sin,  upon  the 
state  of  souls;  that,  as  they  may  be  worse  so  they  also  may  often 
be  better  than  the  evidence  arailable  for  onr  use  would  warrant 
oar  declaring  or  assuming  ;  that,  while  the  determining  impulse 
may  have  been  received  during  life,  the  direction  of  the  resulting 
movement  may  not  as  yet  have  been  exhibited  in  our  sight,  and 
that  this  awful  reckoning  which  will  set  the  last  first,  and  the 
first  lust,  is  not  permitted  to  us,  but  is  reserved  for  eyes  more 
penetrating  as  well  as  more  just. 

It  may  be  thought,  and  perhaps  justly  thought,  by  persone  of 
more  experience  and  perspicacious  reflection  than  myself,  that, 
while  professing  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Butler  into  the  Unseen, 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  conforming  to  his  Christian  and  philo- 
ic  circumspection.  Should  this  be  so,  I  can  only  regret  my 
being  unequal  to  discharging  the  duty  of  an  intelligent  disciple; 
and  I  cherish  the  hope  that  my  errors  are  not  either  wanton  or 
contumacious.    The  Master,  at  least,  is  here  open  to  no  charge. 

His  speculations  on  behalf  of  departed  spirits  which  have  not 
while  in  the  flesh  given  evi<lence  cognizable  by  us  of  their  re- 
nuiou  with  God,  are  not  loosely  projected  into  space.  They  ore 
for  those  only  who  are  "capable  of  amendment,  and  being  recov- 
ered to  a  just  sense  of  virtue."  If  we  have  no  adequate  means  of 
judging  who  these  may  be,  onr  incapacity  may  suggest  the 
further  question :  Why  should  we  have  such  means  ?  The 
premature  possession  of  them  might  bring  about  a  relaxation  of 
the  bonds  of  moral  obligation.  Such  is  the  account  I  should  pre- 
sume to  give  of  the  pregnant  thoughts  expressed  by  Butler  in  the 
remarkable  section  we  have  now  before  us.  He  avoids,  it  will  bu 
Been,  the  dangerous  figment  of  those  who  please  their  imagina- 
tions by  gratuitously  supposing,  to  the  grave  disparagement  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  great  redemption,  that  a  new  state  or 
states  of  probation  for  us  lie  beyond  the  dread  barrier  of  the 
grave.  The  question  he  raises  is  not  that  of  a  new  probation, 
but  only  whether  the  present  probation  may  take  more  complete 
effect  nnder  circunistauoes  more  felicitous  than  those  of  tlto  ter- 
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refl trial  life.  He  does  not  idd  any  thin 
he  asks  a  guarded  question  as  to  the 
which  ia  their  esBeuce  have  been  alrcsad; 
veloped;  and  he  girea  ui  hope  of.h^re&fb 
from  the  sway  of  evil  or  of  its  coDsequ 
in  the  present  critical  state  the  laws  of  : 

As  a  general  apology  for  the  paper* 
brODgbt  to  a  close,  I  advance  a  proposit 
general  ternia,  will  not  be  gravely  cot 
conscious  of  tiieir  Inability  to  aolve  a 
trovoray  may^nevertheless,  render  a  real, 
they  can  eject  from  it  matter  gratuitona 
tion  to  conceptions  by  which  it  has  bee 
plexed  ;  relieve  it  from  the  pressure  of  i 
secure  npon  a  field  of  doubtful  speealati 
Had  make  contributionfl  towards  narrow 
men  have  found  or  thought  themselves 

In  pursuit  of  tbis  general  aim,  the 
here  been  adopted, 

J.  To  call  into  question  the  title  ol 
immortality  to  the  place  which  it  n 
religious  mind  of  our  generation  ;  and  t( 
and  undecided  matter  of  philosophical  s 
do  not  posHCgs  material  Bufficient  to  wa 
duty  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny. 

3.  To  point  out  that  early  Chriatia 
the  responsibilities  attaching  to  this  t 
HPBsed  a  freedom  which  has  been  imj 
encroachments  and  tacit  usurpation  o: 
accepted  as  if  part  of  the  Christian  faitt 

3.  To  abow  that  the  Christian  reli 
is  l^s  directly  implicated  in  these  co 
commonly  supposed  ;  and  thankfully  to 
dom  and  moderation  of  the  early  Cbr 
Btruction  of  its  Creeds. 

4.  To  describe  the  three  formally  de- 
prevalent  in  the  presentation  of  the  subj' 
eidered  whether  there  is  not  good  reason  s 
and  condemn,  and  sometimes  at  least  to 
various  propositions  which  one  or  other 
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5.  To  point  attention  to  the  diTorsitics  of  phrase  and  idM, 
with  which  the  lot  of  thoee  rejected  in  the  world  to  come  ia  set 
forth  by  our  Lord.  Hy  mind  is  awayed  towards  tho  belief  that 
the  combined  effect  of  the  sereral  deolarutious  is  to  indicate  a 
Divine  purpose  of  reserve  aa  to  all  which  lies  beyond  the  broad 
and  solemn  atterance  hereinbefore  cited  from  St.  Pnul ;  and 
that  the  firm  assertion  and  enforcement  of  the  troth  conveyed  in 

at  nttcrance  might  possibly  be  foatul  more  effectire  for  the 
ractical  repression  of  sin  than  its  development  into  more  copi> 
nsand  detailed,  but  less  certainly  authorized,  exj^o^ilidtis. 

6.  To  bring  into  view  the  guarded  enlargement  of  tho  oom* 
'suon  field  of  vienr,  which  Butler  has  conjecturally  tiup[)liu(!,  and 

n  which  he  abates  nothing  from  the  efficacy  of  the  lucurnation  of 
e  Saviour,  but  adds  to  the  sum  of  its  beneficent  results. 
All  this  the  present  writer  has  set  out  as  subject  to  correction, 
worthy  at  most  ouly  of  being  deliberately  pondered,  in  the  hope 
that  the  wheat  may  be  duly  winnowed  from  the  chaff.  A  similar 
sense  of  the  evils  and  dangers  of  self-confidonco  governs  me  in  the 
attempt  to  sketch  the  frame  of  mind  into  which,  uotaa  a  teacher 
of  religion,  but  as  a  private  Christian,  he  seeks  to  cast  his  own 
contemplation  of  the  snbjoct. 

The  futnre  life,  says  Butler,  is  the  foundation  of  nl)  our 
hopes  and  all  our  fears,  such  hopes  and  fears  as  are  worthy  of  any 
consideration.     We  ore  invited  to  assume  an  immense  inlioritance, 

if  which  the  portion  withheld  from  present  view  is  of  soeh  ex- 
tended  range,  as  to  throw  the  present  bounded  scene  not  indeed 
into  insignificance,  but  into  miuutenesd.  In  what  St..  Paul  det> 
cnbed  as  the  fulness  of  time,  a  gospel  was  proclaimeHl,  tidings  of 
joy  and  gladness,  with  a  biickground,  it  ia  truo,  of  j»on«l  rc»tribu- 
tion  for  the  obstinately  disobedient,  but  still  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness for  their  principle,  their  doturmining  character ;  inaamuch 
as,  had  it  been  otherwise,  tho  great  gift  so  long  kept  for  the  mo- 
turing  process  in  tho  womb  of  time  would  iiavo  not  bui<n  an 
euangelion,  but  a  dusangelion  to  man.  Tho  loading  ofHoa  of 
the  gospel,  in  its  bearing  on  the  world  to  cnnio,  wju  to  make 
known  not  misery  but  salvation.  Its  direct  cunoern  wiw  with  tho 
moral  and  spiritual  part  of  man  ;  the  part  in  which  ho  Iiu4|  re- 
ceived a  deadly  wound  ;  tho  part  which  aupplioa  the  true  midnr- 
ing  basis  of  what  he  it,  the  basis  of  his  oharauter.  To  hoal  that 
wound,  to  supply  that  character  with  a  fund  of  enduring  vitality^ 
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it  did  not  famish  him  irith  particalar  information  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  life  to  come ;  but,  leaving  his  ignorance  to  be  dis- 
pelled at  the  proper  season  when  it  comes,  revealed  the  one  great 
secret  which  comprised  in  itself  every  other  that  concerned  him, 
tbe  mode  and  means  of  his  reunion  with  God. 

But  in  the  shadow  of  this  glorious  teaching  lay  the  inevitable 
question  :  What  shall  be  the  lot  of  tbose  who  reject  it  ?  Thit 
question  was  small  and  remote  for  the  hundred  and  twenty  elect 
souls*  in  the  upper  room  set  upon  pursuance  of  the  truth  and  the 
right.  But  it  gradually  grew  large  and  larger  still  for  the  Churcli 
as  it  spread  from  land  to  land,  and  obtained  the  world's  confessed 
or  professed  allegiance.  The  provision  for  meeting  this  questioE 
was  ready  to  hand.  It  lay,  in  a  certain  sense,  outside  the  gospelj 
and  was  anterior  to  it,  like  the  other  laws  of  our  hnman  natore^ 
and  of  the  government  of  the  world  by  its  author.  Bnt  this  lav, 
like  all  other  antecedent  and  perpetual  laws,  was  acknowledged  bj 
the  gospel  the  law  of  "  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation,  and 
anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,"f  yet  acknowl- 
edged with  a  sorrow  which  is  shown  by  the  comparatively  fluctu- 
ating or  shadowy  manner  in  which  this  sad  reverse  of  the  pictarc 
is  handled — the  inseparable  but  obscure  under  side,  so  to  speak] 
of  the  great  foundation-stone  of  peace  and  happiness.  Hon 
much  do  wo  know  of  the  lot  of  the  perversely  wicked  ?  The) 
disappear  into  pain  and  sorrow  ;  the  veil  drops  upon  them  in  that 
condition.  Every  indication  of  a  further  change  is  withheld,  s( 
that  if  it  be  designed  it  has  not  been  made  known,  and  is  nowhen 
incorporated  with  the  divine  teaching.  Whatever  else  pertaini 
to  this  sad  subject  is  withheld  from  our  too  curious  and  unprofit 
able  gaze.  Tlio  specific  and  limited  statements  supplied  to  U! 
are,  after  all,  only  expressions  in  particular  form  of  immovabh 
and  univeraal  laws — on  the  one  hand,  of  the  irrevocable  nnioi 
between  suffering  and  sin  ;  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  perfectioi 
of  the  Most  High — both  of  them  believed  in  full,  but  only  in  pari 
disclosed,  and  having  elsewhere,  it  may  be,  their  plenary  manl 
festation,  in  that  day  of  the  restitution  of  all  things  for  which  < 
groaning  and  travailing  Creation  yearns. 

W.  E.  Oladstokx. 

•  Acts  1, 18. 
t  Bom.  11,8,9. 
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iHAVHBomeacqimiBtauce  with  the  country  west  of  tb«  Mississippi  Riyer, 
which  Ib  evidently  the  section  designated  as  the  West  by  Mr.  Henry  Litch- 
field West  in  his  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  Review,  entitled  "Two 
Republics  or  One  f  " 

I  was  bom  and  educated  in  the  State  of  NewTorlc.  I  lived  three  years  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  thirty-fire  years  in  Colorado.  I 
have  been  nearly  twenty  years  in  public  life  and  have  had,  for  thirty  years, 
quite  an  extensive  acquaintance  throughout  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  with  public  men  both  in  the  Katioaal  and  State  goTerumonts, 
aa  well  as  with  the  people.  The  di (Terence  spoken  of  by  Mr.  West  as  to 
economic  principles  does  exiKt,  and  there  is  quite  a  general  feeling  that  the 
East  is  ungenerous  to  the  West,  and  such  differences  may,  and  doubtless 
will,  divide  the  people  somewhat  on  sectional  lines  in  party  organizations; 
yet  there  is  no  sentiment  ip  the  West  that  will  justify  the  inference  that 
DOW,  or  hereafter,  the  people  of  that  section  will  favor  a  divided  republic. 
The  suggestion  of  such  a  proposition  would  be  regarded  as  treasonable,  and 
would  ruin  any  party  or  man  who  should  even  hint  at  such  a  possibility. 

The  West  is  strong  and  self-reliant.  It«  natural  resources  are  of  a  cbar- 
aoter  U)  Justify  the  very  general  expectation  that  some  day  it  will  dominate 
the  Itcpuiilic,  both  on  account  of  its  population  and  its  wealth.  Every  year 
the  ceutre  of  population  goes  westward,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

The  West  ba§  produced  within  the  last  forty-eight  years  not  leas  than  two 
thousand  million  dollars  of  gold,  und  about  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  of  silver.  It  looks  now  as  if  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver  will  be  greater  within  the  next  forty-eight  years  than  in  the  past  forty- 
eight  years. 

The  West  is  not  only  rich  in  the  precjou.'*  rnetnls,  bat  In  Iraid,  copp«T,  aod 
iron.  With  immense  fields  of  bituminous  and  anthrndtM  coal,  and  the  floMt 
timber  on  the  continent,  it  m\istin  Una*  seoure  its  full  share  of  Amorlooa 
manufactures. 

Agriculture  mast  increase  oorre>spoT'  'i<-nviMi'  of 

population  and  wealth,  the  West  wilt  r^  Vm^I.  nor 

the  East  treat  the  West,  OS  it  has  111 

of  the  East  and  the  West  growing' 

■  In  their  relations  than  they  "  i 

Jojral  to  the  interests  of  tlic  whL>: 
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Weatem  BcimltUouui  in  CunKr>-s^  Imve  tuAlntAinttil  with  great  aeal  t| 
tbror;  uf  prulpc^t Urn  U\  Aniori  rlcs.    Thnlr  latcr«at In  coastdefatM 

h(u«  not  linrn  Xrva  tfanu  that  of  >  live  on  the  Bi-aboiird.    The  demsa 

for  A  iiAvy  rtommen^nnttu  io  »tr«<u;tti  ivith  nur  nntlonal  Rreatneas  and  u 
ttonnl  ilnng^r  hnx  (ouiid  its  strooKcst  Advoontca  uriiong  tliu  r«>preseotaUn 
of  the  Statea  tlutt  coold  not  ho  diaturticd  hy  a  hostile  force  hj  l&nd  or  m 

The  American  spiiltln  strong  In  the  West,  An  iasiilt  t^)  our  fli^gwon] 
bti««ented  by  th«  people  of  the  West  as  it  wonid  ia  no  other  part  of  tb 
conntrjr.  Thpy  woiild  not  inqnire  what  it  would  cost  nor  howitwoul 
afTi'ot  tr«do  and  commerce.  Thero  will  ntver  Iw  two  Republics  mad 
out  of  this  one.  The  West  will  neTcr  denire  it,  and  if  the  Ea«t  rver  does  tl 
West  will  prevent  it. 

A  common  flag,  a  common  anoestrj,  a  common  inteneBt,  justlee  to  all  I 
leeiNlatlon  and  adminiBtration,  will  ke«p  the  States  In  a  Caioo  never  to ) 
broken  by  forei)^  or  domestic  foe. 

H.  M.  TsLLRB. 


OTHER  PRESIDENl-S  TRAT  MIGIlT  HAVE  BEEX. 

Ix  bis  article  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Review  on  "'  Men  Who  Migb 
Have  Been  Presidents,"  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Rogers  shows  that  some  very  sligll 
accidents,  circumstances,  in  fact,  that  could  not  be  suppoHed  at  the  tlm 
of  their  occurrence  to  be  important— turned  the  Presidential  prise  in  moi 
than  one  election  the  way  it  went.  How  many  times  those  wbo  came  i 
near  bving  Pr^ident  and  yet  failed,  through  overlooking  these  apparent^ 
trifling  circumstances,  regretted  their  short  foresif;ht,  one  cannot  knov 
But,  no  doubt,  the  involuntary  reminiscence  occasioned  by  those  strayini 
from  fortune  was  frequent  to  these  men.  Webster's  failure  to  get  the  Pre^ 
dentinl  office,  which  Mr.  Rogers  recalls  to  us,  probably      ortened  his  lifs. 

Putting  sentiment  and  moralizing  aside,  however,  I  am  certain  tber 
are  other  instances  than  tbone  Mr.  Rotcers  cites  where  this  close  proxlmil( 
to  the  Chief  Magistracy  can  be  shown.  There  was  one,  at  least,  of  which 
got  the  particul.ira  from  my  father  when  I  was  a  mere  schtx)!  boy.  At  th 
time  of  the  Uarrisburg  Convention  of  Uece tuber,  183»,  which  u.jminata 
Harrison  and  Tyler  for  its  candidates  for  the  election  of  liMO,  there 
a  strongly  talked  of  candidate  from  New  York  for  Vice-President— Ml 
Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  of  Poughkeepsie.  He  was  not  only  a  rising  am 
brilliant  lawyer,  but  he  had  held  public  offices  of  large  importance,  thomoa 
conspicuous  being  that  of  Udlted  States  Senator. 

His  career,  in  fact,  seemed  so  flattering  from  his  own  point  of  view  tbi 
be  hoped  it  possible,  when  the  claims  of  more  notable  men  claohi 
ciently  to  prevent  their  nomination,  to  be  actually  nominated  bl: 
Praddent.    Si>,  to  check  the  effort  made  to  give  him  the  second  place 
ticket,  he  put  a  carefully  written  letter  of  declination  In  the  hands  of  Di 
William  Thomas,  of  Poughkeepsie,  a  delegate  to  Harrisbarg.  which,  It 
believpd  prevent<?d  his  easy  nomination  to  what  became  Tyler's  ptac«. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  this  convention  the  second  place  on  the  ticket  wi 
not  greatly  coveted,  and  the  d«legate3  were  a  s<  kk)  deal  at  seaaa  to  a  caodl 
date.    Mr.  Rogers  thinks  that  Tyler  got  the  Vice-Presidential  proff«r 
ooantof  his  tears  over  Clay'sdef  eat  for  nomlnatJou  to  the  first  plaoei 
current  tradition  has  always  been  that  Tyler  was  put  on  to  eecorv  tbi 
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of  Virgiaia,  which  at  thkt  time  nnd  afterward  held  the  Mine  sort  of  plrotAl 
place  tn  a  Presidential  contest  as  lodjana  has  held  in  later  days. 

A  second  instance  o(  Presidential  meanness,  which  may  claim  a  place  in 
Mr.  Rogers'  list,  recalls  another  U.  S.  Senator  from  New  York— Hon.  Daniel 
8.  Dickinson.  It  also  recalln  the  old  importanoe  of  VirRinia  in  Presidential 
elections.  Mr.  Diclcinson,  it  has  always  lieen  said,  could  hare  had  the  nom- 
ination for  President  nt  BnHimore  in  IH53  if  ho  had  accepted  the  proffer  of 
Virginia's  delegates  to  support  him  for  the  place  which  went  almost  by 
accident  to  Franklin  Pierce.  BeinR  committed  to  the  interests  of  Lewis 
Cass,  he  wonld  not  surrender  them.  If  he  had  done  this  thing,  analogous 
examples  of  which  later  history  can  famish,  ho,  and  not  Mr.  Pierce,  would 
have  won  the  election  over  General  Scott,  who  only  carried  four  States. 

But  Mr.  Dickinson  preferred  loyalty  to  hia  trust,  and  the  steadineoaof 
his  adhesion  to  it  was  all  the  more  notable  since  he  felt  at  the  time  that  be 
was  throwing  away  the  Presidency  to  serve  a  friend;  and,  for  no  other  pur- 
parpose,  at  the  end,  than  to  be  unimpeachably  faithfnl  to  him. 

JoKL  BmrroH. 


» 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  "OPIUM  WAR" 
A  VKBT  common  feature  of  any  discussion  in  the  United  States  of  the 
trade  or  commercial  policy  of  England  in  respect  to  other  nations,  in  the  pre- 
ference of  a  charge  against  her,  of  having,  more  than  a  half  a  century  ago,  in- 
stituted a  war  "in  order  to  force  poor  China  to  take  the  opium  that  .Gng- 
land  waa  trying  to  compel  her  to  import,  no  matter  what  the  great  evils  re>- 
solting."  For  this  charge,  which  has  been  popularly  regarded  as  Irrefuta- 
ble, there  isno  good  or  sufficient  warrant,  further  than  that  complete  eri- 
dence  to  thecoutrary  has  only  within  a  recent  period  become  popniarly  ao- 
ceBsible  through  the  publication  of  English  state  papers;  although  the 
wonld'he  American  authorities  on  thiit  subject  might,  in  at  least  a  degree, 
have  become  cognizant  of  the  exact  truth  (as  will  be  presently  shown),  boil 
they  taken  tbetronble  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  publishsd  resultaot 
•a  loveatigation  of  this  subject  by  one  of  their  own  and  greatest  stateamen. 
A  summary  of  the  indisputable  facts  in  the  case  are  as  follows : 

Previons  to  the  inception  of  the  so-called  "  opium  war  "  between  England 
and  China  (t.f.,  In  1810),  opium  woa  cultivated  in  no  less  than  ten  of  the 
provinces  of  China,  and  its  importation  was  permitted  and  regularly  taxed, 
the  same  as  any  other  imports.  Opiora,  the  product  of  India,  was  imported 
into  China  by  the  East  India  Company  under  snch  circumatanceii,  and  with- 
out inhibition;  but  to  an  estimated  extent  of  more  than  two  per  cent,  of 
what  woold  be  necessary  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  whole  Chinese  popula- 
tion. The  charge  that  England  first  introduced  opium  into  China  has, 
therefore,  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  facts. 

Some  time  previous  to  1840  the  Chinese  government  prohibited  not  merely 
Its  Importation  bat  its  use  for  any  purpose,  and  any  violation  of  these 
enactments  was  mode  a  capital  offence.  As  the  appetite  for  opium  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  was  not  t.heruby  exting^nished,  the  business  of  smug- 
gling and  illicit  dealing  became  very  great,  and  is  now  known  to  have  been 
largely  participated  in  by  the  very  Chinese  officials  whose  bw-iness  it  was  to 
enforce  the  law.  The  Chinese  government,  furthermore,  was  not  succesa- 
ful  in  enforcing  their  law  againxt  opium.  What  was  then  also  the 
policy  of  the  British  government  towards  China  Is  demonstrated  by  the 
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tact  that  Jjoid  Palmeraton,  then  premier,  sent  a  despatch  to  one  BrltU 
resident  agent  in  China,  to  the  effect  that,  if  any  British  subject  choa 
to  contravene  the  laws  of  China  in  respect  to  trade  in  opium,  "  he  most  di 
it  at  his  own  risk."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  Govemcient,  from  tb 
very  outset  of  the  opium  trouble,  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiation 
with  the  representatives  of  the  British  Government,  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  opium  trade,  not  in  the  interest  of  trade  at  all,  but  in  order  to  put  th 
relations  of  the  two  governments  on  a  footing  that  would  be  tolerable  an 
induce  the  Chinese  to  no  longer  assume  that  all  foreigners  were  barbariani 
and  that  barbarians  must  be  kept  under  controL  When  Lord  Napier  wa 
sent  as  Minister  to  China  in  183i,  its  government  declined  to  have  anythin 
to  do  with  him,  and  went  out  of  its  way  to  belittle  him  by  using  offenaiv 
characters  for  his  name,  and  in  other  ways  insult  him.  When  Lord  Napiei 
fairly  driven  out  of  China,  was  replaced  by  Sir  Charles  Elliot,  the  Ghinei 
authorities  at  Canton,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberate  insult  toforeigneisi 
general,  proposed  to  make  the  area  in  front  of  the  so-called  "flactoriea, 
where  British  merchants  and  the  citizens  of  other  countries  were  virtnall 
compelled  to  reside,  a  place  for  the  public  execution  of  criminals. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  war  followed  such  a  condition  of  tUng 
It  was  virtually  commenced  by  the  Chinese,  who  sent  a  fleet  of  fir 
ships  to  bum  the  English  shipping  in  the  harbor  of  Canton.  It  resnlted  i 
obtaining  from  the  Chinese  government  a  promise,  that  was  not,  howeve 
kept,  that  the  persons  and  property  of  the  merchants  of  all  nations  tra^ 
with  China  should  be  protected  in  the  future  from  insult  and  injury,  ax 
that  their  trade  and  commerce  should  be  maintained  upon  a  footing  conmx 
to  all  foreign  civilized  countries.  And  if  England  had  not  undertaken  tl 
task  of  teaching  the  Chinese  this  initiatory  lesson,  the  government  of  tl 
United  States  would  sooner  or  later  have  had  to  have  done  it,  if  they  were  < 
maintain  peaceful  commercial  relations  and  trade  with  China. 

The  so-callud  "  opium  war  "  of  ISiO,  thus  brought  about,  attracted  mui 
attention  in  the  United  States,  as  the  interests  of  its  merchants  prospective 
involved  was  at  that  time  very  considerable,  and  among  those  of  its  citixei 
who  especially  con.sidcred  the  subject  was  ex-President  John  Quincy  Adam 
who  KHve  to  tlie  American  public,  in  December,  1841,  the  results  of  his  i 
vestigations  and  study,  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  before  the  Massachuset 
Historical  Society,  which  was  subsequently  reprinted  in  the  Chinese  £ 
poaitory,  an  American  missionary  -paper  published  in  Canton.  Aft 
tracing  historically  what  had  occurred  up  to  the  year  1841,  Mr.  Adao 
said  :  "  Do  I  hear  you  inquire  what  is  all  this  to  the  opium  question  or  tl 
taking  of  Canton  ?  These,  I  answer,  arc  but  the  movement  of  mind  on  tli 
globe  of  earth,  of  which  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  China  is  no 
the  leading  star.  The  justice  of  the  cause  between  the  two  parties— whi« 
has  the  righteous  cause  1  I  answer,  Britain  has  the  righteous  cause.  Tl 
opium  question  is  not  the  cause  of  the  war,  but  the  arrogant  and  insuppoi 
able  pretensions  of  China  that  she  will  hold  commercial  intercourse  wil 
the  rest  of  mankind,  not  upon  terms  of  equal  reciprocity,  but  upon  the  1 
suiting  and  degrading  forms  of  the  relation  between  lord  and  vassal." 

Davu>  a.  Welu. 
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